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WHO  SHOULD  TAKE  AN  EDUCATIONAL  PAPER? 


Bt  the  report  of  I860,  Illinois  has  1836  townships,  giving  6508 
school  trustees.  What  is  the  duty  of  these?  They  hare  to  meet 
twice  a  year,  at  least,  to  attend  to  school  matters,  also  one  day  for  elec- 
tion, as  judges.  (The  law  of  the  state  allows  others  two  dollars  a  day 
for  serving  as  judges  of  election.)  They  have  to  collect  all  statistics, 
— -such  as  namher  of  children,  condition  of  schools  and  houses,  and 
such  other  items  as  the  State  Superintendent  may  desire ;  have  to  keep 
a  general  supervision  of  all  the  property  and  schools  in  their  town- 
ships ;  have  to  distribute  and  apportion  all  school-moneys,  etc. 

I  contend  that  the  board  of  trustees  ought  to  visit  every  school  in 
their  township  yearly,  to  know  the  condition  of  the  several  schools 
and  the  wants  of  each  district,  lecture  to  the  people  and  interest  them 
in  the  cause  of  education,  etc.  If  they  do  their  duty  and  keep  them- 
selves posted,  they  must  spend  from  twelve  to  twenty  days  per  year, 
and  most  of  this  time  must  have  a  horse,  at  least,  to  use.  If  they /at7 
to  make  any  thing  but  correct  retumSj  they  are  liable  to  a  fine  of 
one  hundred  dollars  and  cost  of  prosecution. 

There  were  reported  8956  school-cjistricts,  giving  26868  school  di- 
rectors. What  is  their  duty  1*  They  must  see  to  keeping  school-houses 
and  -lots  in  order,  hire  teachers,  get  fuel,  and  attend  to  all  the  wants 
of  the  district.  One-third  of  these  must  be  clerks,  and  '<  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  all  the  official  acts  in  a  well-bound  book,  and  submit  the  same 
to  the  treasurer  twice  a  year  for  his  approval.  The  clerk  must  have 
the  oversight  of  all  school  matters,  that  he  can  keep  all  matters  record- 
ed. And  they  shall  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  as  often  as  is  prac- 
ticable.'' How  often  is  practicable  ?  With  many  it  is  never  practi- 
cable ;  with  some,  once  a  year ;  with  others,  once  a  term.  If  there  is 
interest  enough  to  visit  the  school,  it  must  generally  be  by  the  clerk, 
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SB  in  nine-tenths  of  cases  he  has  nearly  all  the  work  to  do.  I  think 
this  wording  of  the  law  a  good  thing  for  slaveSy  for  it  allows  them 
some  liberty ;  and  if  school  officers  are  not  by  the  law  of  our  state 
'oppressed  without  cause',  I  do  not  know  where  oppressed  people  can 
be  found.  They  have  to  examine  schedules,  certify  to  them,  etc. 
Last  summer  I  went  on  the  last  day  of  school  to  see  the  schedules : 
we  had  children  from  two  townships,  and  from  two  districts  in  each 
town.  The  teacher  had  no  schedule  made  out,  but  one  director  had 
signed  the  blank  schedules,  and  he  did  not  know  but  it  was  perfectly 
correct. 

No  clerk  of  directors  can  do  his  duty  without  spending  at  least  six 
days  in  a  year,  and  when  he  has  to  go  to  make  his  reports  generally 
must  use  a  horse. 

Now  what  are  these  32376  officers  allowed  for  their  services  ?  The 
Bible  says  "  The  workman  is  worthy  of  his  meat" ;  and,  "  The  labor- 
er is  worthy  of  his  reward.''  It  is  a  point  in  common  law  that  the 
public  shall  take  nothing  from  an  individual  without  paying  a  fair 
remuneration.  What  remuneration  do  these  individuals  get  for  their 
services  ?  They  get  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  or  exemption  of  "  not 
over  two  days'  poll  road-tax  "  per  year.  And  for  this  paltry  sum  they 
must  labor  from  six  to  twenty  days,  and  each  liable  to  a  fine  of  from 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  dollars  for  not  working  for  the  public  cor- 
rectly. "Missionary  work  I"  It  id  Oppression's  work,  and  nothing 
else.  It  is  a  shame  to  the  individuals  making  the  law,  and  a  disgrace 
for  the  state  allowing  such  a  law  in  its  statutes.  Look  at  it !  32376 
men  in  the  State  of  Illinois  compelled  to  labor  for  the  state  for  less 
than  one-fourth  what  their  board  costs,  or  their  horse-hire,  and  then 
call  it  educational  justice  !  it  is  educational  injustice ! 

'*  Shall  thy  cheek  flush  with  crimson 

Before  the  world-called  great  ? 
Wilt  thou  fawn  meekly,  humhly, 

To  that  thy  ^eart  must  hate  ? 
Wilt  thou  bow  to  the  oppressor 

With  courtly  beck  and  nod  ? 
No  I    Stand  like  some  strong  mountain, 

And  bow  to  none  but  God  ! " 

This  is  the  condition  in  which  we  find  this  host  of  men  in  the  year 
1866,  and  at  the  same  time  a  call  in  the  Illinois  Teacher  that  each 
one  of  these  should  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  take  therefrom 
SI. 50  and  pay  for  it  per  year,  so  that  they  may  know  how  to  do  their 
forced  work  correctly,  and  not  have  to  pay  twenty-five  or  one  hundred 
dollars  fine. 
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Do  these  need  an  educational  papier  ?  They  have  the  school-law — 
some  of  them,  at  least —  to  direct  them.  Is  this  school-law  so  blind 
that  they  should  hare  an  educational  paper  to  tell  them  how  to  under- 
stand it  'i  This  is  not  all.  These  school  officers  are  urged  to  write 
for  this  <  state  school  organ  \  What  shall  they  write  ?  <<  Their  expe- 
rience ! "  This  is  what  I  am  doing  in  behalf  of  the  non-paid  school 
officers.    An  experience  of  twelve  years  has  given  me  an  insight  into  it 

Now,  Fellow  Officers,  I  find  in  the  '  Prospectus  for  1866'  that  « the 
field  of  battle  is  changed'',  and  that  they  propose  '*to  enlist  the  lUi' 
nois  Teacher  on  the  side  of  iDtelligence  and  Freedom,  against  Igno- 
rance and  Tyranny."  So  I  presume  it  is  fair  to  infer  from  their  prom- 
ise that  our  case  will  be  attended  to  and  justice  done.  I  fully  believe 
Friend  Edwards  is  in  for  it.  This  is  one  reason  why  we  should  take 
the  Teacher, —  that  we  may  see  when  the  day  of  our  deliverance  shall 
come ;  when  teachers  shall  not,  as  now,  look  upon  us  as  unfit  associates, 
to  be  excluded  from  institutes  and  other  places  of  educational  intelli- 
gence: when  may  be  sung 

*' Knowledge  hath  left  the  hermit^s  ruined  cell) 

The  narrow  convent,  and  the  cloister's  gloom, 
With  world-embracing  wings  to  soar,  and  dwell 

'Mid  purer  ether  and  sublimer  room. 
The  volleyed  lightnings  of  her  press  consume 

The  tyrant's  strength,  and  strike  the  bigot  blind : 
Day  after  day  its  thunders  sound  the  doom 

Of  some  old  wrong,  too  hideous  for  the  mind 
Which  reason  hath  illumined,  which  knowledge  hath  refined." 

School  officers  should  take  an  educational  paper,  so  that  they  may 
know  what  progression  is  going  on  toward  making  education  practical 
for  the  masses.  The  educational  system  is  in  its  infancy,  and  is  far 
from  being  practical.  I  have  found  that  if  intrusted  wholly  to  teach- 
ers it  never  will  be  practical.  They,  as  a  body,  teach  books,  not  prin- 
ciples ;  and  we  often  have  to  unlearn,  in  the  duties  of  life,  what  we 
learned  at  school.  Therefore,  I  believe,  if  we  are  to  have  a  practical 
education  developed,  we  must  have  others  than  teachers  to  work  at  its 
erection.  For  this  reason,  those  who  see  and  think  outside  of  teach- 
ers should  not  only  take,  but  should  write  for,  educational  journals. 

During  the  time  I  have  been  a  school  officer,  I  have  had  the  read, 
ing  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  three  years,  and  had  made  up  my  mind 
that  its  whole  object  was  for  teachers,  as  I  have  seen  no  other  writers 
in  it.  I  have  also  taken  other  educationel  papers,  and  been  a  contrib- 
utor for  an  eastern  educational  paper  for  the  last  five  years.  I  find 
now  that  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  ask  for  ar- 
ticles from  thoee  not  teachers. 
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That  the  great  mass  of  the  people  need  educational  intelligence  £ 
think  no  one  will  deny,  or  that  school  officers  also  need  it ;  but  the 
want  is  for  something  practical, — something  that  the  people  can  un- 
derstand and  appreciate.  Articles  written  expressly  for  teachers,  such 
as  are  generally  found  in  educational  papers,  are  of  no  more  interest 
to  the  mass  than  Latin  and  Hebrew,  and  are  quite  as  unintelligible  to 
them.  They  are  not  intended  for  the  masses  to  understand :  they  are 
for  teachers,  and  no  others, — and  not  half  the  teachers  can  appreciate 
them.  When  Practical  Education  is  the  motto,  we  shall  see  a  differ- 
ent state  of  things.     ^<  So  mote  it  be.'^  FELPS. 


A  CONFIDENTIAL  TALK  WITH  LADY  TEACHERS. 


BT   ONB   or   VHB   GUILD. 


Our  high  vocation  has  a  most  serious  drawback  in  that  odious 
school-ma* am-y  manner  which  is  so  apt  to  settle  down  upon  us. 

I  suppose  any  one  of  us  would  wish  to  be  recognized  in  the  crowd 
simply  as  a  lady,  not  as  a  school-mistress ;  yet,  in  hundreds  of  us,  the 
first  thing  that  strikes  a  stranger  is  more  or  less  of  that  prim,  artificial, 
patronizing,  opinionated  way  which  marks  a  person  who  has  merged 
the  woman  in  the  teacher.  For  the  good  of  the  profession,  and,  above 
all,  for  the  honor  of  womanhood,  we  ought  to  face  the  fact,  and  see 
whether  it  is  inevitable.  Not  that  it  is  at  all  peculiar  to  us  to  take 
an  impress  from  our  business ;  but  to  have  the  guinea's  stamp  more 
noticeable  than  the  quality  of  the  metal  is  a  fault  any  where,  and  a 
professional  air  is  even  more  disagreeable  in  a  woman  than  in  a  man. 

We  can  afford  to  sacrifice  much  to  our  work ;  but  our  Father  can 
not  mean  that  it  should  kill  out  any  part  of  our  nature  which  is  wo- 
manly, lovely,  and  true.  Any  noble  service,  rightly  rendered,  must 
refine  and  sweeten  the  character ;  and  manner  should  be  only  a  trans- 
parency for  character.  So  if  a  teacher's  duty  were  done  just  as  it 
ought  to  be,  one  would  think  it  should  improve  her  as  a  woman  and  a 
lady.  Must  we  conclude  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  it  is  the  faith- 
ful teacher's  doom,  which  only  a  few  happy  constitutions  can  escape^ 
to  become  a  stiff,  dry  kind  of  person  ?  Is  the  trouble  in  the  profess- 
ion itself,  or  in  the  way  we  take  it  ?  I  believe  it  is  in  us.  If  we  were 
better  teachers,  no  one  would  know  we  were  teachers. 

Let  us  see :  the  most  marked  ingredient  of  the  real  school-mistress 
manner  is^  I  think,  artificiality.    This  comes  in  part  as  a  certain  con- 
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sequence  of  putting  on  for  hours  every  day  an  unnatural  stateliness. 
Is  that  to  Vk  avoided  ?  I  believe  respect  is  to  be  gained,  even  from 
children,  not  by  a  formal  and  distant  manner,  but  by  truth,  decision, 
even  temper,  fair  judgment,  and  full,  ready  knowledge. 

It  is  not  simple,  unaffected  frankness,  but  a  labored  pomp,  which 
tempts  impertinence.  If  a  mature  young  lady  has  no  natural  quality 
which  wins  deference  and  represses  unwelcome  familiarity,  she  may 
be  sure  teaching  is  not  her  vocation.  Beal  dignity  is  a  grace  to  any 
lady ;  for  the  sham  article  a  teacher  has  no  more  occasion  than  any 
body  else.     So  much  for  school-mistress  stiffness. 

But  we  suffer  from  another  cause  of  artificial  manner  harder  to 
escape.  Many  a  teacher  wears  for  hours  every  day  a  mask  of  patient 
good  nature,  while  her  spirit  frets  and  chafes  within  her.  She  enters 
with  great  vivacity  into  the  details  of  a,  b,  ab,  or  Quadratic  Equations, 
as  the  case  may  be,  while  her  soul  cries  out  to  be  delivered.  She  has 
been  over  the  same  old  thing  until  she  hates  the  sight  of  it.  Tet  she 
must  make  it  attractive ;  so  she  goes  at  it  as  if  it  were  a  charming, 
new  discovery,  and  her  face  gets  so  used  to  telling  a  lie  that  she  can 
not  be  natural  when  she  would :  the  mechanical  smiles  and  surface 
tones  acquired  in  the  school-room  cling  to  her  when  she  goes  into  so- 
ciety. Have  we  not  all  seen  in  others,  if  not  one  of  us  is  conscious 
of  it  in  herself,  that  encouraging,  condescending  air,  which  has  been 
put  on  for  scholars  till  it  has  grown  habitual  ?  Do  we  not  know  how 
offensive  it  is  to  those  who  do  not  feel  themselves  in  need  of  conde- 
scension and  encouragement  ? 

How  are  we  to  save  ourselves  from  this  ?  Happy  the  few  who  are 
permitted  to  teach  such  students  as  stimulate  their  own  minds  to  new 
progress,  and  reward  with  fresh  truth.  They  have  no  need  to  force 
enthusiasm,  or  train  the  manner  to  belie  the  heart  But  the  many 
are  obliged  to  teach  over  and  over  lessons  so  far  below  the  range  of 
their  own  intellectual  activity,  or  so  far  apart  from  it,  that  it  is  nothing 
but  a  drudgery  to  them.  What  then  ?  Must  a  woman  make  an  au- 
tomaton of  herself,  and  prove  the  best  teacher  when  she  can  most 
fairly  pretend  an  interest  she  does  not  feel  ?  No :  we  must  be  genu- 
ine, at  all  events.  A  mother  does  not  grow  affected  and  artificial  by 
constantly  coming  down  to  the  minds  of  her  children.  It  is  because 
she  does  come  down,  heart  and  all.  We  are  apt  to  send  down  intel- 
lect and  manner,  even  the  expression  of  the  face,  while  we  keep  our 
hearts  at  home,  busy  about  our  own  affairs :  and  it  is  for  this  double- 
dealing  that  our  business  takes  revenge  upon  us.  If  we  were  sincere, 
hearty,  tender  in  our  work,  as  a  true  mother  is  in  hers,  its  re&ction 
on  US,  as  on  her,  would  be  to  soften  and  warm  both  heart  and  manner. 
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So  it  seems  to  me  we  are  to  be  sayed  from  that  prim^  patronising  air 
by  a  nobler  understanding  of  our  duty,  by  coming  nearer  to  onr  schol- 
ars, throwing  ourselves  with  real  sympathy  into  their  perplexities  and 
their  progress,  sharing  their  life  more  kindly,  and  grounding  our 
claims  to  respect  and  obedience  upon  character  itself.  If  we  did  not 
post  ourselves  too  far  above  them,  they  would  keep  us  fresh  and  natu- 
ral and  young  by  the  very  contagion  of  their  own  feeling. 

Next  to  this  'proper',  gracious  air,  I  think  an  overpositive,  dicta- 
torial manner  is  the  most  unlovely  thing  we  are  apt  to  catch  from  our 
profession.  A  young  lady  coming  from  the  little  realm  where  her 
opinion  is  the  oracle  is  apt  to  forget  that  out  in  the  world  she  is  only 
one  among  the  rest,  and  to  give  out  her  views  as  if  they  were  decisive. 
The  best  cure  for  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  society, — especially  that  of 
our  superiors.  Many  a  conscientious  young  teacher  busies  herself  in 
her  school,  and  patiently  sacrifices  every  hour  of  the  day  to  her  schol- 
ars, while  she  is  really  wronging  them  by  dwarfing  herself.  A  teach- 
er can  not  widen  and  deepen  and  refine  her  own  being  in  any  way 
without  doing,  by  that  very  act,  a  kindness  to  those  under  her  influ- 
ence. Of  course,  our  professional  duties  are  to  be  thoroughly  done, 
and  our  hearts  and  sympathies  are  to  be  always  accessible  to  our  pu- 
pils ;  but  we  ought  not  to  feel  that  we  are  robbing  them  while  we 
seek  a  more  liberal  culture  for  ourselves.  I  wish  I  could  make  you 
believe  it,  some  of  you  dear,  faithful  souls  that  are  withering  your- 
selves into  a  premature  old  age  by  an  unnatural  cramping  of  your 
tastes  and  powers.  Do  not  be  a  mere  teacher !  be  a  true  woman,  a 
thorough  lady,  and  you  will  be  all  the  better  teacher.  We  shall  affect 
our  scholars  most  powerfully  by  what  we  are;  and  it  is  for  their  sake 
quite  as  much  as  our  own  that  each  one  of  us  needs  to  be 

A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned  "«  ^ 

To  warn,  to  comfort,  to  command. 

We  can  not  care  too  much  for  our  scholars ;  but  we  need  to  remember 
that  no  richness  of  spiritual  knowledge,  no  breadth  of  intelligence,  no 
literary  culture,  no  elegance  of  manner,  no  tastefulness  of  dress  even, 
in  ourselves,  can  be  wasted  on  them. 

We  need  varied  society,  also,  to  secure  us  against  that  pedantic  style 
of  conversation  which  is  bad  enough  in  a  man,  and  in  a  woman  is  fairly 
disgusting.  Nothing  is  more  disagreeable  than  to  hear  us  always 
dragging  in  school  phrases  and  talking  on  school  subjects.  A  full- 
armed  Minerva  is  very  well  on  the  Acropolis,  but  no  body  wants  her 
in  a  sitting-room.  Not  that  there  is  the  remotest  danger  of  our  know- 
ing too  much )  but  we  need  to  mingle  constantly  with  different  classes 
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of  people,  to  see  with  what  an  unobtroBivo  grace  persons  of  more  gen- 
erous culture  wear  and  use  their  literary  treasnresi  and  no  less  to  be 
reminded  of  the  infinite  variety  of  knowledge  there  is  among  unedu- 
cated people,  which  we  know  nothing  about.  This  will  keep  us  mod- 
est and  teach  us  the  relations  of  the  schools  to  life,  and  so  help  us  to 
be  living,,  loving,  lovable,  intelligent  women,  and  not  mere  bookish 
blues. 

If  a  teacher  can  only  be  a  friend  among  friends  with  her  scholars,  a 
lady  in  all  her  tones  and  attitudes  and  bearing,  in  the  school-room  no 
less  than  the  drawing-room,  an  earnest  Christian,  spending  her  very 
heart  to  win  followers  for  her  Lord,  she  will  have  reason  to  thank  God 
for  a  life-work  which  will  not  only  yield  immortal  fruits  in  other  souls, 
but  unfold  her  own  being  in  the  beautiful  strength  of  a  noble  and 

lovely  womanhood.  The  CbngngstioaiJM. 


Longevity  in  Europe. — The  Clinique  Europienne,  published  by 
Dr.  Kraus,  in  an  article  on  this  important  subject,  states  that  before 
1789  Duvillard  calculated  that  out  of  100  individuals  50  only  reached 
the  age  of  20.  From  1823  to  1881,  according  to  Bienayme's  observa- 
tions, the  proportion  was  60  per  cent.  According  to  Demonferrand,  7 
individuals  out  of  100  reach  the  age  of  80,  2  only  the  age  of  85,  and  1 
that  of  89 ;  while  out  of  a  million  only  640  die  within  90  and  99.  Ma- 
thieu  reduces  the  640  to  491,  and  finds  that  out  of  that  number  only 
9  reach  the  age  of  97,  and  only  4  that  of  99.  According  to  Duvillard 
and  Demonferrand,  only  2  out  of  10,000  reach  the  age  of  100 ;  but  in 
this  respect  there  are  some  privileged  places :  thus,  at  Carlisle,  in  Cum- 
berland, 9  out  of  10,000  attain  that  age,  while  at  Paris  scarcely  a  year 
passes  without  some  person  dying  100  years  old  or  upward.  Benoiston 
de  Chateauneuf,  calculating  upon  15  millions  of  individuals,  finds  that 
out  of  100  only  44  reach  the  age  of  30,  23  that  of  60,  15  that  of  70,  4} 
that  of  80,  and  ||  that  of  90.  The  average  duration  of  life  is  now 
about  391  years ;  20  years  ago  it  was  only  36 ;  in  1817  it  did  not  exceed 
31  i;  before  1789  it  was  only  28};  and  M.  Yillerme  shows  that  at  Paris, 
in  the  14th  century  it  was  not  more  than  17  years,  in  the  17th  26,  and 
in  the  18th  32.  In  France  there  is  only  1  septuagenarian  for  33  indi- 
viduals, 1  octogenarian  in  160,  and  1  nonagenarian  in  1900.  At  Ge- 
neva the  average  of  human  life  in  the  16th  century  was  18^^  years,  in 
the  17th  23i,  and  from  1815  to  1826  it  was  38|  years.  In  England, 
the  average  in  1840  was  o8  years;  in  France,  36i;  at  Hanover,  35i; 
in  Sohleswig-Holstein,  34-^'^^;  in  Holland,  34;  at  Naples,  34y\;  in 
Prussia^  30| ;  in  Wurtemberg,  30 ;  in  Saxony,  29. 
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DiPARnnifT  OF  PUBUO  IlTBTBUCTlOir, 

Springfiad,  JU^  Jkbruanf,  I860. 

OORPORATE  POWERS  OT  BOARDS  OF  SCHOOL  DIRBCI0R8  IN  RS8PBCT  TO 
AOQUIRING  AND  HOLDING  REAL  ESTATE. 

It  somie  times  happens  that  persons  indebted  to  a  board  of  school 
directors,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  desire  to  pay  snch  indebtedness 
by  the  conveyance  to  the  board  of  real  estate ;  and  thus  the  point  is 
raised  of  the  competency  of  boards  of  school  directors  to  accept  of  such 
conveyance,  or,  in  other  words,  their  legal  capacity  to  acquire  and 
possess  property. 

A  brief  examination  will  show,  I  think,  that  the  question  must  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 

It  is  held  by  the  highest  legal  and  judicial  authorities  that  every 
corporation  aggregate,  to  enable  it  to  answer  the  purposes  of  its  crea- 
tion, has,  incidentally,  at  common  law,  a  right  to  take,  hold,  and  trans- 
mit in  succession,  property  real  and  personal,  to  an  unlimited  extent 
or  amount. 

This  general  right,  at  common  law,  may  be  limited  or  restrained  by 
general  statutes,  or  by  the  act  of  incorporation.  Thus,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, what  are  known  as  the  English  Statutes  of  Mortmain  have  been 
held  by  the  supreme  court  of  that  state  to  be  the  law  of  the  common- 
wealth, restraining  to  a  certain  extent  the  common-law  rights  of  cor- 
porations. But  in  other  states  it  is  understood  that  the  statutes  of 
mortmain  have  not  been  reSnacted  or  practiced  upon. 

But  as  the  school-law  which  created  the  corporation  known  as  the 
'  Board  of  School  Directors'  has  not,  as  I  can  see,  in  any  way  limited 
or  restrained  the  right  of  school  directors,  as  a  corporation,  to  purchase, 
acquire  and  hold  real  estate,  its  power  to  do  so  would  seem  to  be  un- 
questionable ;  and  the  power  to  acquire  and  hold  implies^  of  course, 
the  power  to  recover. 

Nor  is  this  legal  capacity  of  a  corporation  to  purchase  and  hold 
property  at  all  affected  by  the  law  laid  down  in  12th  111.  Reports,  140, 
in  respect  to  the  powers  of  municipal  corporations,  which  can  only 
exercise  such  specific  powers  as  are  expressly  conferred  upon  them  by 
their  acts  of  incorporation.  It  is  not  needful  to  remark  upon  the  fa- 
miliar distinction  between  inherent  legal  function,  or  capacity,  and  spe- 
cific objective  powers  affecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  individuals. 

It  would  further  seem  that  a  board  of  school  directors  may  lawAilly 
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exercise  such  powers  as  are  conferred  upon  township  trustees  by  the 
4l8t  section  of  the  School-Law ;  for  those  powers  are  general,  and  sach 
as  all  corporations  would  have  under  the  common  law,  without  express 
enactment,  unless  expressly  restrained  in  reference  thereto. 

The  foregoing  opinions  concerning  the  general  power  of  school  di- 
rectors, as  corporations,  to  acquire  and  possess  property  are  not  in 
conflict  with  or  affected  by  the  39th  section  of  the  Act,  requiring  the 
title  of  'school-houses  and  school-house  sites'  to  vest  in  the  board  of 
township  trustees. 

In  a  word,  then,  it  is  held  that  boards  of  school  directors  may,  when- 
ever, in  their  judgment,  the  interests  of  their  district  require  it,  re- 
ceive conveyances  of  real  estate  in  satisfaction  of  debts  due  the  district, 
acquire  and  hold  property,  and  maintain  actions  in  their  own  corporate 
name  to  obtain  possession  of  land  or  other  property  that  has  been  con- 
veyed to  them. 

[Among  the  authorities  consulted  in  connection  with  this  subject 
are  1  Kyd  on  Corporations,  76,  78,  104;  1  Blackstone's  Oomm.  478; 
2  Kent's  Comm.  227;  22  Pick.  Mass.  Reports,  122,  etc.] 


As  an  answer  to  numerous  applications  for  a  simple  and  comprehen- 
sive form  of  bond  to  be  issued  by  directors  when  it  becomes  necessary 
for  them  to  borrow  money,  I  suggest  the  following,  as  sufficient  for 
all  practical  purposes : 

^OTWi  01  90tlb, 

TO  BE  XrSXD  BT  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS,  FOR  MONET  BORROWED  UNDER  SEC.  47  OF  SCHOOL-LAW. 

On  the  ....  day  of ,  a.d.  18. .,  the  School  Directors  of  District  No.  . ., 

Township  Ko.  . .,  R.  No.  . .,  County  of ,  and  State  of  lUinoiSf  will  pay  to 

,  or  order,  the  sum  of dollars,  for  value  received,  with 

interest  thereon  from  this  date,  at  the  rate  of  ... .  per  centum  per  annum. 

This  bond  is  issued  in  pursuance  of  Section  (47)  forty-seven  of  an  act  of  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois  entitled  *  An  Act  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  system  of  Free  Schools  in  the  State  of  Illinois*,  approved  February  16th, 
1865,  and  in  no  wise  contravenes  the  provisions  of  the  said  section  of  said  act 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  school  directors,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  aforesaid, 
have  hereunto  subscribed  the  corporate  name  o^  said  school-district,  and  set  their 

hands  and  seals,  this  ....  day  of ,  ^.d.  18. .,  at ,  in  the  County 

of ,  and  State  of  Illinois. 

**  School  Directors  of  District  Na ,  Township  No ,  r--,o 

Range  No.  . . .,  County  of ,  and  State  of  Illinois."  l"*^J 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Sup*t  of  Pub.  Instruotion. 
6 
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CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE. 
49-Post-Offlce  Addren— <'506  Wesfc-Waahtngton  St,  Chicago.'*  <-«» 


Pbimart  Arithmetic. — The  unit  is  the  basis  in  all  mathematical 
calculations.  The  basic  unit  is  1 ;  but,  owing  to  limitations  in  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  we  constantly  form  new  bases,  composed  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  primary  units.  These  new  bases  then  become  the  unit 
to  which  the  mind  refers  in  thinking.  We  have  examples  of  this  in 
things  that  are  counted  by  the  gross,  hundred,  or  dozen,  where  we 
frequently  lose  sight  of  the  basic  unit.  G  dozen  are  only  6,  the  unit 
being  1  dozen. 

This  unifying  or  classifying  of  numbers  upon  new  bases  serves  two 
purposes :  it  saves  the  mental  effort  of  going  back  to  the  basic  unit  1, 
and  also  aids  the  mind  in  forming  some  conception  of  numbers  too 
large  to  be  thought  of  in  relation  to  the  primary  base.  It  is  probable 
that  no  person  can  form  any  distinct  idea  of  100,000  men,  I  man  being 
the  unit;  but  it  does  not  need  a  very  great  mental  effort  to  think  of 
100  regiments  of  1000  men  each. 

This  process  of  forming  new  units  is  seen  in  the  different  measures. 
According  to  the  distance  to  be  measured,  we  take  for  the  unit  1  inch, 
1  foot,  1  yard,  or  1  mile.  Each  of  these  units  is  thought  of  as  abso- 
lute, not  as  related  to  some  smaller  unit,  though  there  may  be  a  nas- 
cent consciousness  that  such  relation  exists.  We  may  think  of  1  mile 
with  no  more  regard  to  the  rods,  yards,  or  feet,  of  which  it  is  composed 
than  if  these  smaller  measures  did  not  exist. 

We  must  recognize  this  mental  artifice  of  grouping  in  numbers,  by 
which  process  we  form  new  units  from  the  primary  unit.  In  this  man- 
ner 2,  3, 4,  5,  etc.,  become  each  a  unit,  and  the  basis  of  a  series  of  28, 
3s,  4s,  and  5s,  as  really  as  1  inch,  1  yard  and  1  mile  are  units,  and  the 
bases  of  series  of  inches,  yards,  and  miles.  We  have  first  a  series  com- 
posed of  like  units,  then  a  series  composed  of  like  groups  of  like  units. 

The  series  of  which  2  is  the  base  may  be  presented  in  such  exer- 
cises as  the  following : 

Let  the  pupil  place  blocks  or  other  objects  two  at  a  time,  and  count 
2,  4,  6,  8,  etc.;  then  taking  away  2  at  a  time  he  reverses  the  counting, 
and  it  becomes  8,  6, 4, 2. 

To  add  is  but  to  introduce  the  word  and,  and  count  2  and  2  are  4, 
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4  and  2  are  6,  etc     To  subtract  is  but  to  introdiioe  the  word /rom  or 
taken  away  from :  as,  2  taken  awaj  from  10  leaves  8,  etc 

Many  exercises  should  follow.  Among  them,  the  following  may  be 
Qsefal: 

1.  The  pupil  obserres  and  says  4  is  2  and  2  more ;  6  is  4  and  2 
more,  etc 

2.  A  promiscaoos  exercise  upon  the  multiples  of  2,  thos :  the  teach* 
er  shows  6  and  2  more ;  the  pupil  obserres  and  says  6  and  2  more 
are  8. 

3.  Require  the  pupil  to  show  2  more  than  6,  8, 12,  etc. 

4.  Pass  from  objects,  and  ask  abstractly  How  many  are  6  and  2 
more  ?  etc. 

In  subtraction,  after  the  pupil  can  count  backward  with  some  facil- 
ity, let  him  change  the  form  of  expression  in  various  exercises : 

1.  Let  him  observe  and  say  2  is  2  less  than  4;  4  is  2  less  than  6,  etc 

2.  Require  the  pupil  to  show  2  less  than  7,  8,  12,  etc. 

3.  How  much  is  8  less  than  10  ?     6  less  than  8  ?  etc. 

4.  What  is  the  difference. between  8  and  10  ?     4  and  6  7  etc 

In  multiplication  the  pupil  has  merely  to  express  the  sum  of  one 
series  in  terms  of  another.  In  a  series  of  2s  the  pupil  expresses  the 
sum  of  five  2s  in  terms  of  the  series  of  Is.  To  do  this  he  needs  to 
observe  objects. 

1.  Let  him  count  the  2s :  one  2,  two  2s,  etc.    ■ 

2.  Let  him  observe  and  say  one  2  is  2 ;  two  28  are  4,  etc. 

3.  How  many  are  three  28  ?  five  2s  ?  seven  2s  ?  etc. 

Before  a  pupil  can  divide,  he  has  only  to  observe  how  many  times 
the  basis  of  a  series  is  contained  in  that  series.  If  he  is  to  divide  12 
by  2,  he  has  to  observe  how  many  2s  there  are  in  a  series  of  2s  the 
sum  of  which  is  12. 

1.  He  reverses  (2)  in  multiplication,  observes  the  objects,  and  re- 
cites :  In  4  there  are  two  28 ;  in  6  there  are  three  2s,  etc 

2.  How  many  2s  in  6  ?  8  ?  14  ?  etc. 

The  second  exercise  is  true  division.  Partitive  division  belongs  to 
fractions.  The  same  exercises  which  are  used  for  2  and  its  multiples 
may  be  used  for  any  number  and  its  multiples. 

In  all  these  operations  nothing  appears  but  the  series  and  its  basis 
or  unit.  This  series  the  child  should  be  caused  to  observe.  He  will 
discover  no  such  thing  as  is  known  to  the  adult  under  the  names  of 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  These  names  are 
not  expressions  for  different  mental  operations,  but  different  express- 
ions for  the  same  mental  operation.     The  different  fundamental  rules 
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oould  never  exist  if  numbers  had  never  been  represented  hy  written 
characters. 

Of  fractions  I  can  only  saj  now  that  in  a  course  of  primary  arith- 
metic they  should  never  be  disjoined  from  whole  numbers. 

A.Q.M.,inN.T.  tteohw. 

Arithmetic. — The  numerical  frame  should  be  constantly  used  in 
teaching  this  branch  in  primary  schools.  By  this  apparatus,  or  by 
some  other  material  objects^  each  particular  combination  of  numbers 
in  the  tables  should  be  illustrated  before  it  is  given  out  to  be  commit- 
ed  to  memory.  Before  the  child  is  made  to  learn  and  repeat  the  form- 
ula '4  and  3  are  7\  he  should  be  made  to  see  that  four  things  and 
three  things  are  seven  things;  and  so  of  other  elementary  combina- 
tions. The  practical  questions  in  the  Primary  Arithmetic,  with  their 
pictorial  illustrations,  are  designed  to  aid  the  child  in  acquiring  intel- 
ligent ideas  of  numbers  and  their  relations,  as  a  preparation  for  mem- 
orizing the  tables.  These  questions  are  injudiciously  omitted  by  some 
teachers,  who  put  the  pupils  directly  upon  the  abstract  tables,  without 
attempting  to  develop  ideas  of  numbers  and  numerical  combinations. 
Those  who  adopt  this  course  do  so  hoping  to  save  time  in  fitting  their 
pupils  for  promotion.  But  this  method  of  proceeding  is  the  poorest 
possible  preparation  for  future  success  in  the  science  of  numbers.  In 
the  primary  course  of  instruction  much  more  time  should  be  occupied 
with  concrete  numbers  than  with  abstract.  The  first  operations  in 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  should  be  performed 
with  sensible  objects,  such  as  the  balls  on  the  numeral  frame,  beans, 
blocks,  etc.  The  first  steps  of  addition  and  subtraction  should  be 
taught  together;  and  so  of  multiplication  and  division.     Boston  B«port,  isoi. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  sound  sense  in  the  above  suggestions,  which 
we  hope  our  fellow  teachers  will  consider  well.  We  have  been  at 
work  for  some  time  in  making  as  much  as  possible  of  a  good  thing  and 
trying  to  devise  some  means  by  which  all  the  pupils  of  a  cla^s  may 
use  the  numeral  frame  at  once,  without  the  expense  of  buying  one  for 
each.  The  'machine'  is  nearly  ready  for  use,  and  the  readers  of  the 
Teacher  shall  have  the  results  of  its  working  in  due  time, — that  is, 
if  they  are  worth  giving. 

Query. — Will  some  one  of  our  readers  explain  how  a  board  4  feet 
long  and  8  feet  wide  contains  12  square  feet;  or,  in  other  words,  how 
length  multiplied  by  breadth  produces  areaf 
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School  GoysRimiifT. — It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  a  system  of  rales  does 
not  constitute  school  goverament :  it  only  lays  the  foundation.  E^ery  thing  con- 
nected with  the  school:  the  building, — its  location,  appearance,  adaptation,  size, 
means  of  warming  and  Tentilation,  arrangement  for  lighting,  ail  the  internal  ar- 
rangements ;  the  manner  of  classifying,  and  of  conducting  recitations ;  the  meth- 
ods of  teaching ;  the  persotwel  of  the  teacher,  and  his  every  act  and  look ;  the 
extra  or  miscellaneous  exercises ;  the  health  and  comfort  of  pupils  and  teacher ; 
the  kind  of  sports  or  recreation,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted ; 
the  neatness  of  the  room ;  in  brief,  each  and  every  thing  connected  with  the 
school  has  more  or  .less  to  do  with  the  government,  either  for  good  or  evil.  The 
teacher  of  judgment  and  tact  will  use  all  instrumentalities,  so  far  as  he  can  con- 
trol them,  to  the  best  advantage,  and  make  every  thing  aid  in  accomplishing  the 
dedred  end.    If  we  desire  to  accomplish  an  end,  we  must  use  the  means. 

Iowa  Inttmctor. 

AmCDOTX  OF  Mr.  Fulds. — Mr.  J.  T.  Fields,  of  the  firm  of  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
publishers,  of  Boston,  is  reputed  to  have  a  wonderful  memory  and  knowledge  of 
English  literature.    The  Londoti  Beview  tells  this  anecdote  of  him : 

One  day,  at  a  dinner-party,  a  would-be  wit,  thinking  to  puzzle  Mr.  Fields  and 
make  sport  for  the  company,  announced,  prior  to  Mr.  Fields^s  arrival,  that  he  had 
himself  written  some  poetry  which  he  intended  to  submit  to  Mr.  Fields  as  South- 
ey's.  At  the  proper  moment,  therefore,  after  the  guests  were  seated,  he  began : 
**  Friend  Fields,  I  have  been  a  good  deal  exercised,  of  late,  trying  to  find  out  in 
Sonthey's  poems  his  well-known  lines  running  thus  [repeating  the  lines  he  had 
composed].  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  time  he  wrote  them  ?**  "  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  met  them  before,"  replied  Mr.  Fields,  **and  there  were  only  two  peri- 
ods in  Southey's  life  when  such  lines  could  possibly  have  been  written  by  him.** 
"When  were  those?  "gleefully  asked  the  witty  questioner.  "Some  where"  said 
Mr.  Fields,  "about  that  early  period  of  his  existence  when  he  was  having  the  mea- 
sles and  cutting  his  first  teeth  ;  or  near  the  close  of  his  life,  when  his  brain  had 
softened  and  he  had  fallen  into  idiocy.  The  versification  belongs  to  the  measles 
period,  but  the  expression  clearly  betrays  the  idiotic  one."  The  questioner  smiled 
faintly,  but  the  company  roared. 

Boston. — The  number  admitted  to  the  Girls*  High  and  Normal  School  in  Bos- 
ton, from  1862  to  1861  inclusive,  was  1064 ;  the  number  graduated,  S56,  or  near 
80  per  cent    Of  the  graduates  816  became  teachers.  w. 
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Fbii  S0HOOL8  were  established  in  Boston  in  1685,  five  years  after  the  first  set- 
tlement :  Harvard  College  was  founded  the  next  year.  Free  schools  were  esUb- 
lished  in  Rhode  Island  in  1791. 

Marbisd— In  Chicago,  Dec.  28,  1865,  by  Rev.  H.  N.  Bishop,  D.D.,  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cutter,  Principal  of  the  Washington  School,  and  Miss  Lizzix  A.  Noybs,  Assistant 
in  the  Skinner  School. 

So  wi  go. — M.  Tabor,  Esq.,  for  many  years  a  successful  practitioner  of  the  art 
pedagogic  in  Illinois,  more  recently  the  energetic  general  agent  for  the  publican 
tions  of  £.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  has  removed  to  Menasha,  Wisconsin,  where,  as  one 
of  the  firm  of  Andrews,  Tabor  &  Underwood,  he  is  now  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  *  Children's  Cabs,  Carts,  Hand-SIeds,  Log-Cabins,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.*  (so  their 
card  hath  it  The  readers  of  the  Ttachtr  will  be  doing  a  good  service  to  the  little 
folks  by  inducing  dealers  in  the  above  articles  in  their  vicinity  to  order  their 
stocks  from  the  aforesaid  firm :  they  thoroughly  understand  the  wants  of  children, 
and  are  prepared  to  supply  them.  n. 

**Thi  Smaxx  it  was  that  Died. — 

A  jolly  old  toper  was  walking,  one  day. 
From  the  grocery  home,  o'er  a  broad  open  field ; 

Though  dirty  his  face,  his  heart  it  was  gay. 
While  thinking  of  pleasures  his  bottle  would  yield. 

So  singing  he  went,  though  his  toes,  every  one. 

Protruded  far  out  of  his  ragged  old  boot ; 
But,  screaming  and  cursing,  he  started  to  run. 

As  a  rattlesnake  fastened  his  fang  in  his  foot 

His  hut  was  soon  reached,  and  his  story  was  told. 

His  wife  wrung  her  hands,  and  the  neighbors  came  in. 
And  he,  never  ceasing  to  drink  and  to  scold. 

Soon  was  drunk,  and  as  well  as  he  ever  had  been. 

Then,  leaving  the  patient,  the  neighbors  went  out. 
Each  armed  with  a  cudgel,  to  look  for  the  snake ; 

And,  after  a  few  minutes'  searching  about. 
Found  him, — dead  as  a  stone  and  stiff  as  a  stake  ! 

A  New  Wat  of  stating  the  case. — A  writer  in  the  Chicago  Post  thus  describes 
the  sequel  to  a  public  banquet  which  he  attended :  "  The  next  morning  the  judge 
of  the  police-court  sent  for  me.  I  went  down,  and  he  received  me  cordially.  He 
said  he  had  heard  of  the  wonderful  things  I  had  accomplished  at  Bryan  Hall,  and 
was  proud  of  me ;  I  was  a  promising  young  man,  and  all  that.  Then  be  offered 
a  toast :  *  Guilty,  or  not  guilty  ? '  I  responded  in  a  brief  but  eloquent  speech,  set- 
ting forth  the  importance  of  the  occasion  that  brought  us  together.  After  the 
usual  ceremonies,  I  loaned  the  city  ten  dollars." 

With  an  untruthful  boy,  trust  him  but  with  eyes  open,  and  you  do  much  to 
make  him  truthful. 
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LOCAL     INTBLLIGBNCB. 

Merceb  Gountt. — In  population  Mercer  may  not  be  the  largest  connty  in  the 
state,  but  she  can  boast  an  intelligent  and  liberty-loving  people.  Her  territory  is 
dotted  all  over  with  churches  and  school-houses,  which  are  the  true  indices  of  her 
Intelligence.  During  the  late  war  she  sent  as  many  of  her  sons  to  the  battlefield, 
according  to  her  population,  as  any  other  county  in  the  state.  In  a  word,  she  is 
wiensdy  loyal 

The  Mercer  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Aledo,  commencing  Novem- 
ber 27th,  and  continuing  through  the  week.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  being  pres- 
ent most  of  the  session.  The  meeting  was  a  success,  becaVise  the  teachers  in  at- 
tendance mUed  to  have  it  so.  Much  credit,  however,  is  due  to  S.  B.  Atwater,  who 
has  just  been  elected  County  Superintendent,  for  the  timely  efforts  in  arranging 
for  this  meeting.  And  with  such  colaborers  as  Messrs.  SwaiTord,  Harroun^  Living- 
ston, and  others,  we  cease  to  wonder  that  the  meeting  should  pass  off  with  so  much 
enthusiasm.  By  the  way,  three  of  the  above-named  gentleman — Atwater,  Har- 
roun,  Livingston — have  been  down  in  *  Dixie*  the  last  three  or  four  years,  educal- 
wg  their  Southern  brethren  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  sword.  They  performed 
their  duty  bravely  Ihere^  and  now  they  have  returned,  covered  with  the  honors  of 
war,  to  battle  with  ignorance  and  its  allies  at  home. 

Mr.  A.  M.  6ow,  formerly  of  Roclc  Island,  now,  we  believe,  of  Chicago,  was 
present,  and  gave  a  lecture  on  the  *  Relative  Duties  of  Parents  and  Teachers'. 
The  subject  was  handled  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  Word  Method  was  brought 
before  the  institute,  and  was  well  presented.  But  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  sys- 
tem is  unsound  and  false  in  philosophy.  Teachers,  like  politicians,  are  fond  of 
hobbies;  and  some  times  they  ride  them  to  deaifu  Some  are  in  favor  of  teaching 
the  child  the  alphabet^rs^;  others  prefer  the  word  method  or  the  phonetic  sys- 
tem. The  three  methods  in  conjunction  may  be  employed  with  advantage  by  the 
judicious  teacher.  At  any  rate,  the  child  must  not  be  left  to  grope  his  way  in 
darkness,  guessing  what  this  word  or  that  may  be  from  its  size  and  appearance. 
Principles  must  be  taught.  Especially  the  sounds  of  the  letters  must  be  early  con- 
sidered. Examples  can  be  given  where  most  excellent  teachers  have  failed  by 
adhering  exclusively  to  the  word  method. 

Although  we  had  a  good  meeting  and  well  attended,  yet  I  was  sorry  to  note  the 
absence  of  teachers  whom  I  had  formerly  met  at  those  gatherings.  Some  schools, 
I  believe,  were  in  session  in  plain  sight  of  the  building  where  the  institute  met; 
and  I  learned  that  the  cause  of  the  absence  of  many  was  the  unwillingness  of  di- 
rectors to  have  the  schools  dismissed.  This  ought  not  to  be.  Without  exception, 
the  schools  are  the  losers.  Can  not  a  law  be  passed  compelling  the  closing  of  the 
schools  and  the  attendance  of  teachers  on  such  occasions  ?  We  commend  this 
suggestion  to  the  law  makers. 

One  thing,  in  particular,  I  would  not  forget  to  mention :  I  refer  to  the  festival, 
giren,  I  think,  by  the  scholars  and  patrons  of  J.  E.  Harroun*s  school,  under  the 
fanmediate  supervision  of  Miss  Angle  Collier  and  another  lady,  whose  name  I  do 
not  remember.  These  ladies  proved  conclusively,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  stom- 
ach  of  every  one  present,  that  they  were  qualified  for  other  duties  besides  teaching. 

Mercer  is  a  noble  county,  and  has  her  full  share  of  eminent  teachers.     Long  may 
we  cherish  the  remembrance  of  the  teachers  and  friends  of  Mercer  county. 
LoMBAB])  UiirmsnT,  Jau.  1860.  J.  Y.  N.  STANSI8H. 
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PoPi  County. — We  are  glad  to  receiye  the  following: 

Editor  of  the  lUinoit  Teaehtr — Dear  Sir :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  write  to 
you  in  regard  to  our  schools,  and  particularly  of  the  organization  of  the  Pope  Coun- 
ty Teachers*  Institute. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  of  Pope  county,  Illinois,  held  then*  first  semi-annual 
meeting  on  December  27th*  1866,  and  continued  during  the  28th.  Meetings  had 
been  held  in  September  and  October  last,  and  the  institute  organized  by  adopting 
a  constitution  and  code  of  by-laws  for  their  government  Twenty-eight  members 
were  enrolled — eighteen  males  and  ten  females.  A  deep  interest  was  man- 
ifested, and  had  it  not  been  for  the  very  bad  weather,  a  very  large  attendance 
would  have  been  had;  but  the  members  present  went  to  work  determined  to  do 
something.  The  semi-annual  address  of  the  President,  Wm.  V.  Eldredge,  though 
lengthy,  was  listened  to  with  deep  interest  throughout,  and  was  fraught  with  im- 
portant and  useful  information  to  the  profession.  The  principal  points  were — 
that  a  correct  education  is  as  easily  acquired  as  an  erroneous  one ;  that  no  time  is 
too  soon  to  commence  the  work ;  and  that  the  instructor  himself  must  be  instruct- 
ed, and  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  work  he  is  engaged  in,  and'  also 
of  the  nature,  wants  and  capacities  of  the  minds  intrusted  to  his  care. 

Tlie  essay  of  Mr.  James  T.  Baker  on  Arithmetic  was  an  earnest  and  excellent 
production.-  A  number  of  other  excellent  essays  were  also  read,  and  the  history 
and  present  condition  of  our  schools,  by  the  County  Superintendent,  was  received 
with  great  satisfaction. 

A  premium-list  was  made  up  for  the  first  and  second  best  sets  of  treasurers* 
books,  also  of  directors*  books  and  teachers*  schedules. 

The  institute  was  a  success,  and  will  be  productive  of  great  good.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  on  the  11th  and  12th  days  of  July,  1866. 

THEOIX>RB  gTBTER, 
QouoNDA,  Jah.  U.  Gonnt7  Snperlntendant  of  Schools. 

Champaign  County. — The  Champaign  county  teachera  are  alive,  and  trying  to 
stir.  They  held  an  institute  in  Champaign  City,  upon  the  8th  and  9th  of  Decem- 
ber, which  proved  to  be  quite  a  success.  Mr.  T.  R.  Leal,  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  and  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  held  over  as  president 
from  a  former  meeting  and  took  the  chair.  The  day  sessions  were  principally  de- 
voted to  drill  exercises  upon  the  common  branches  taught  in  our  schools,  and  the 
evenings  to  essays  and  discussions.  Special  attention  was  given  to  primary  in- 
struction. The  Word  Method  of  teaching  reading  drew  out  a  very  warm  discuss- 
ion and  much  telling  of  experience.  Some  had  finely  succeeded,  others  wholly 
failed, — the  diffei'ence  probably  owing  to  the  teachers  themselves  and  their  man- 
ner of  presenting  it     What  do  others  say  ? 

Essays  were  read  as  follows :  by  Miss  Osgood,  on  How  to  make  school  pleasant ; 
Miss  Craig,  on  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy ;  Mr.  Haven,  on  Self- 
Education  ;  Mr.  Burrill,  on  The  Philosophy  of  Teaching ;  and  Mr.  Coffeen,  on 
Some  Little  Things;  — each  of  which  had  a  professional  ring. 

Among  the  resolutions  passed,  one  recommended  the  Ittinoit  Teacher  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  all  interested  in  schools. 

Taking  all  in  all,  a  good  work  was  done,  and  we  parted  feeling  that  an  increased 
interest  in  the  meetings  would  usher  in  a  new  dawn  upon  the  educational  cause 
with  us.    Mr.  Leal  was  reelected  President  t.  J.  BURRILL,  Secntary. 

PiKi  County. — We  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Bioltwood,  of  GriggsvUle,  for  the 
following : 

Mr.  Edwarde, — Dear  Sir:  Knowing,  by  editorial  experience  on  the  i\r.  H.  Teadi- 
er  in  days  gone  by,  that '  local  items  *  are  some  times  acceptable,  I  send  you  one 
or  two  for  the  Teacher. 

The  Pike  County  Teachers'  Association,  whose  meetings  were  suspended  for 
two  years  during  the  war,  has  been  revived.  Successful  meetings  have  been  held 
at  Pittsfield  and  at  Perry,  and  the  subject  of  a  County  Institute  is  under  consider- 
ation.   Mr.  Jon  Shastid,  of  Perry,  is  President  of  the  Association. 
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The  large  and  costly  school-house  at  Pittsfield  is  not  yet  completed.  Probably 
no  town  of  equal  nte  in  the  cocnty  has  expended  so  mach  upon  a  school-house. 
When  complete,  it  will  accommodate  about  1,000  pupils,  and  cost  about  $55,000. 

Pardon  one  personal  item :  Henry  L.  Boltwood,  late  of  the  Oliver  High  School, 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  has  recently  taken  charge  of  the  public  school  in  Griggsville. 

Wishing  you  success  in  your  editorial  work,  and  heartily  sympathizing  with  you 
in  its  unrequited  labors  and  anxieties,         Truly  yours,        HENRY  L.  BOLTWOOD. 

Chicago. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Superintendent, 
J.  L.  Pickard,  Esq.,  reported  the  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  all  the  public 
schools  for  Dec.  1865,  to  be  16,074,  being  an  increase  of  1,296  over  the  corre- 
sponding number  for  Dec.  1864;  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  same  time 
was  18,104,  being  an  increase  of  1,989.  To  provide  for  this  addition  of  nearly 
2,000  to  the  daily  attendance  upon  her  schools,  the  city  has  furnished  no  accom- 
modationa,  by  way  of  erecting  new  school-houses  or  materially  increasing  the 
capacity  of  old  ones.  As  a  result,  there  is  hardly  a  school-room  in  the  city  that 
is  not  injudiciously  and  injuriously  overcrowded,  while  there  are  hundreds  of  child- 
ren who  arc  debarred  from  school  privileges  because  there  is  no  means  of  instruc- 
tion afforded.  Such  a  condition  of  things  can  not  but  be  considered  a  reproach 
to  the  city.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  Chicago,  who  proudly  and  justly  boasts 
of  being  the  commercial  and  business  centre  of  almost  a  continent,  who  counts 
her  wealth  by  hundreds  of  millions,  for  whom  no  undertaking  which  shall  increase 
her  financial  or  business  prosperity  is  too  great,  that  her  common  schools,  the 
fountains  whence  emanates  that  intelligence  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  good  soci- 
ety and  good  morals,  are  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  her  children.  Other 
cities,  with  but  a  small  part  of  her  material  piosperity,  consider  money  wisely 
invested  for  educational  purposes  until  there  are  not  more  than  from  45  to  §6 
pupils  per  teacher  in  their  public  schools;  but  this  city  sees  the  number  reach  70, 
or  even  more,  per  teacher,  and  the  school-rooms  overflow  so  that  her  children  run 
the  street  for  an  education  which  fits  them  for  her  reform-school,  the  jail,  and 
the  penitentiary. 

The  last  session  of  the  Institute  in  this  city  was  held  a  week  earlier  than  usual, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  teachers  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  a  lecture 
on  Elocution,  by  Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College.  The  lecture  was  pertraeni 
to  the  subject,  pointed,  and  abounded  in  happy  illustrations  of  the  subject  To 
listen  to  the  instructions  of  such  a  master  as  Prof.  Bailey  is  a  privilege  rarely  en- 
joyed, and  for  those  disposed  to  profit  by  his  teachings  there  is  instruction  beyond 
measure. 

By  a  series  of  exhibitions,  the  Foster  School  has  just  purchased  for  Its  use  a 
$75U  piiiuo.  The  inatrument^-a  celebrated  Steck  piano~is  of  fine  finilh  and  s«- 
perb  tone.     It  is  considered  the  finest  yet  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.    w. 

Bellbyillx. — We  clip  the  following  from  a  late  number  of  the  N,  Y.  Tettcher: 

We  are  permitted  to  present  to  our  readers  a  few  extracts  from  a  private  letter, 
which  we  commend  to  the  careful  consideration  of  our  readers,  in  the  hope  that 
communities  in  our  own  state  may  *go  and  do  likewise*.  The  salary  of  the  prin- 
cipal has  been  increased  to  $1,200.     Our  friend  says: 

The  first  public-school  building  ever  erected  in  this  city  has  been  built  this 
season.  It  is  a  substantial  brick  building  capable  of  accommodating  between  500 
and  600  children. 

It  will  be  completed  within  a  few  weeks,  and  will  cost  nearly  $20,000,  exclusive 
of  the  grounds,  which  comprise  one  whole  block. 

A  second  house  will  be  built  another  season  similar  to  the  one  now  neariy 
completed. 

Thus  you  see  we  have  taken  a  step  in  advance.  Our  schools  have  heretofore 
occupied'  rented  buildings,  wbieh  in  many  cases  were  little  adapted  to  the  wanta 
of  a  school. 

Our  citizens,  many  of  whom  seven  or  eight  years  ago  were  much  opposed  to 
the  Public  Schools,  are  now  with  scarcely  an  exception  much  attached  to  them. 
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Now  there  are  not  a  dozen  votes  cast  in  opposition  to  the  proposition  (annually 
submitted  to  the  tax-payers)  for  the  levying  of  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  school 
for  more  than  six  months  in  each  year;  whereas,  less  than  ten  years  ago  nearly 
one  half  of  the  votes  cast  were  in  opposition  to  the  proposition  for  tli«  extension 
of  the  school  term. 

Decatur. — We  cut  the  following  from  the  Deeaiur  Gazette  : 

Bigh-School  ExaminattMi. — The  examination  at  the  High  School  took  place  on 
Thursday  last,  and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  visitors.  We  were  unable  to  be 
there  in  the  forenoon,  and  were  only  present  an  hour  in  the  afternoon,  during 
which  we  listened  to  tlie  examination  of  a  class  in  geometry,  and  heard  some 
really  fine  reading,  the  latter  being  conducted  by  Miss  Baker.  The  clasf>  in  geom- 
etry gave  evidence  of  careful  study,  demonstrating  the  propositions  giten  them 
with  rapidity  and  accuracy.  We  were  particularly  pleased  with  the  pvoficiency 
exhibited  by  Miss  Emmaretta  Williams,  who  demonstrated  the  beautiful  Pythago- 
i^ean  theorem,  **The  square  described  on  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  described  on  the  other  two  sides. **  Miss 
Lizzie  Trull  and  Mr.  Allison  also  deserve  especial  praise  for  the  ready  manner  in 
which  they  answered  the  difficult  ques^tions  propounded.  The  class  in  reading 
showed  marks  of  correct  training,  and  evidenced  the  fact  that  their  teacher  is 
fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  curbing  the  tendency  toward  rapid  enunciation, 
which  is  so  common  among  children,  and  which  detracts  so  much  from  the  beauty 
of  reading.  The  specimens  of  concert  reading  we  heard  were  truly  excellent,  as 
also  were  those  of  reading  in  a  whisper. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  could  not  be  present  during  the  entire  day,  but  from  what 
we  heard  while  there,  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  our  High  School  is  well  conduct- 
ed, and  is  an  institution  of  which  our  citizens  may  well  be  proud. 


NOTICES    01    BOOKS.    ETC, 


A  LATiif  Rkadkr.  By  Albert  Harkness,  Brown  University.  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Go.  18A5. 
This  book,  just  published,  is  intended  to  be  used  from  the  first  In  connection 
with  Harkness^s  Latin  Grammar,  by  those  beginning  to  study  Latin.  On  the  first 
pages  are  words  in  diflferent  forms,  either  alone,  or  combined  so  as  to  form  phrases 
and  simple  sentences,  which  beginners  will  find  of  great  use  while  studying  the 
Etymology  of  the  Grammar.  Then  follow  detached  sentences  with  copious  refer- 
ences to  the  Syntax  of  the  Grammar,  so  arranged  that  each  new  topic  has  abund- 
ant illustrations,  while  all  the  knowledge  already  gained  is  constantly  called  up. 
Then  follow  Fables,  Mythology,  Anecdotes,  and  Extracts  from  History,  with  fre- 
quent references  to  the  Grammar  all  the  while.  Many  of  the  features  of  this  book 
are  similar  to  those  of  Andrews^s  Latin  Reader,  so  long  the  favorite  book  with 
teachers ;  biit  the  references  are  to  Harkness's  Grammar,  which,  as  we  have  said 
before,  we  consider  the  best  grammar  extant  for  those  fitting  for  college.  As 
almost  all  our  colleges  require  candidates  for  admission  to  pass  an  examination  in 
a  larger  part  or  the  whole  of  Caesar,  and  as  the  preparatory  course  in  most  high 
schools  and  academies  is  but  three  or  four  years,  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
find,  in  stead  of  the  last  forty  pages,  the  First  Book  of  Cesar,  with  such  notes  as 
Mr.  Harkness  would  give  if  he  should  make  the  attempt 

Walton^s  Mathematical  Table  :  with  Key  giving  directions  for  using  and  answers 
to  problems. 
This  consists  of  a  card  covered  with  a  series  of  numbers,  lettered  and  numbered 
for  easy  use  in  the  school-room.  By  means  of  it  a  wonderfully  large  number  of 
problems  in  the  simple  rules  of  Arithmetic  can  be  solved,  with  no  farther  labor  to 
the  teacher  than  simply  to  compare  the  pupil's  answer  with  the  correct  one.    Its 
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use  18  easily  learned,  and  with  one  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil  a  great  deal  more 
of  labor  can  be  aecured  from  pupils  in  a  given  time  than  by  the  methods  usually 
practiced.  w. 

Tbs  Sundat-School  Tbachkr.  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  82  pp.  $1.50  per  year.  Adams, 
Blackmer  &  Lyon,  Chicago. 
A  neat  monthly,  devoted  to  Sabbath-School  mtere8t&  Its  board  of  editors 
comprises  five  of  the  clergymen  of  Chicago,  representing  as  many  denominations. 
The  first  number  contains  a  fine  map  of  Bible  Lands.  This  magazine  is  calculat* 
ed  to  be  of  great  use  to  those  interested  in  Sabbath-Schools,  and  all  students  of 
the  Bible.  w. 

Eaton's  Qukstioks  on  trc  Princiflks  op  ABiTHMKTia  12mo.,  47  pp.  Boston: 
Taggard  k  Thompson. 
These  Questions  are  calculated  to  test  the  learner's  familiarity  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  science.  They  are  adapted  for  use  with  any  text-book.  For  teachers 
who  wish  aid  in  securing  questions  for  class  exercise,  or  examinations,  and  for 
students  who  would  like  a  good  opportunity  to  test  their  own  scholarship,  they 
will  be  of  great  value.  w. 

Companion  Posts  for  thk  People  ;  Illustrated.  Ilvmoroui  PoemM  by  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes.  Boston:  Ticknor  k  Fields. 
Another  volume  of  the  Companion  Poets  has  just  come  to  hand.  We  do  nH 
know  where  one  can  get  more  of  the  material  to  make  laughs  from,  for  the  same 
money,  than  by  purchasing  this  neat  (of  course  it  is  neat  if  it  comes  from  Ticknor 
k  Fields)  little  volume  for  50  centsi  The  illustrations  are  more  than  good,  they  are 
capital,  as  funny  as  the  poems.  We  will  warrant  that  five  minutes*  reading  the 
book  will  make  you  laugh,  even  if  the  scholars  have  seemed  dull,  and  acted  as  if 
they  were  possessed,  all  day,  in  school. 

Desoriptitb  and  Illvbtratbd  Catalooub:    Containing  Plans  in  Perspective  of 
Colleges,  School -Houses,  etc.,  and  Suggestions  relative  to  their  Construction, 
Heating,  and  Ventilation.     By  G.  P.  Randall,  Architect,  Chicago,  111. 
All  who  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  building  of  school-houses  will  do  well  to 
send  for  this  Catalogue.     If  they  wish  to  employ  an  architect,  they  will  hardly 
find  a  better  than  Mr.  Randall ;  besides  this,  we  are  sure  they  will  find  him  a  very 
pleasant  man  to  deal  with.     School  directors  often  think  to'  save  money  by  mak- 
ing a  plan  themselves,  or  leaving  that  to  some  third-rate  carpenter,  who  is  going 
to  put  up  the  building  for  them,  and  almost  always  a  building  poorly  adapted  to 
their  wants,  or  badly  ventilated,  is  the  result.     Such  a  course  is  as  foolish  as  not 
looking  before  you  leap. 

Our  Young  Foler — Do  the  children  in  your  schools  take  *Our  Toung  Folks'? 
If  not,  start  a  subscription-list  yourself,  and  see  if  you  can  not  interest  your  child- 
ren in  it.  The  magazine  is  attractive  in  appearance,  and  full  of  just  the  things 
that  children  ought  to  read  and  like  to  read.  Many  a  teacher  has  felt  that  he 
could  do  much  more  for  his  pupils  if  he  could  control  their  acts  outside  of  school, 
could  direct  their  amusements  and  select  for  them  the  books  that  they  should 
read.  This  magazine  in  every  family  would  prove  a  valuable  ally  of  the  teacher ; 
for  it  wakes  up  the  children  wonderfully,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  during  its  first 
year  no  one  has  had  a  word  of  fault  to  find  with  it,  while  its  praise  is  heard  con- 
tinually, and  all  the  little  ones  who  ^take  it'  are  in  ecstasies  when  it  comes  from 
the  post-office.  We  can  not  be  too  much  interested  in  providing  good  reading 
for  the  young.  We  were  in  a  wholesale  book-store  a  few  days  ago,  and  saw  piled 
up  on  the  counter  some  five  or  six  thousand  of  Beadle^s  Dime  Novels  I  We  could 
not  but  wish  that  the  place  of  these  might  be  filled  by  copies  of  *  Our  Young  Folks' 
or  of  the  *  Companion  Poets*.  Messrs.  Ticknor  k  Fields  deserve  all  the  money 
they  make  from  their  publieatioos,  and  hearty  thanks  besides  from  all  who  ar« 
interested  in  young  people. 
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Much  excitemeQt  prevails  at  present  in  anticipation  of  the  spread 
of  that  fearful  scourge,  Asiatic  Cholera.  ...  It  can  not  be  expected 
that  the  public  authorities  can  descend  to  details,  and  see  that  every 
peatilence-breeding  subject  is  removed.  Much  must  be  done  by  the  la- 
bors and  attention  of  every  citizen :  it  is  a  matter  which  touches  the 
welfare  of  us  all. 

But  amid  all  our  sanitary  precautions,  public  and  private,  there  is  one 
interest  which  may  possibly — nay,  will  be  very  likely  to— be  overlooked : 
the  proper  care  of  the  school-house  and  school-grounds.  The  cholera, 
and  in  fact  every  disease,  is  most  prevalent  where  human  beings  are 
crowded  together  in  apartments,  without  proper  regard  to  cleanliness, 
pure  air,  and  sunlight.  Hence,  the  great  tenement- houses  in  cities  in- 
variably furnish  a  much  longer  list  for  the  bill  of  sickness  and  mortal- 
ity than  any  other  class  of  dwellings. 

In  our  schools  almost  the  entire  population  between  the  ages  of  ^ye 
and  twenty-one  years  are  congregated  from  six  to  ten  months  in  the  year, 
during  the  school-going  hours.  In  view  of  these  facts,  is  there  suffi- 
cient attention  given  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  school-buildings  and 
-premises?  Is  cleanliness  one  of  the  crowning  merits?  Are  the  rooms 
well  ventilated?  Are  the  out-buildings  well  cared  for?  Is  the  air  that 
circulates  about  the  premises  pure?  These  are  questions  that  should  at 
all  times  claim  the  care  and  consideration  of  parents,  but  especially 
now  when  we  are  threatened  by  one  of  the  most  fearful  scourges  that 
has  ever  afflicted  humanity. 

Exhalations  from  the  skin,  and  the  impurities  thrown  upon  the  air 
by  breathing,  are  sources  of  filth  in  a  crowded  school-room  which,  from 
being  imperceptible,  are  often  disregarded.  These  impurities,  how- 
ever, always  exist.  They  settle  down  upon  the  seats,  the  desks,  the 
walls  and  ceilings,  and  always  manifest  their  presence  by  the  rank  odor 
which  is  found  on  opening  a  room  that  has  been  closed  for  a  few  days. 
The  carbonic-acid  gas,  exhaled  by  the  lungs  of  all  animals,  is  always 
accumulating  in  a  school-room  filled  with  pupils,  and  is  a  constant  source 
of  derangement  to  the  vital  energies  of  all  that  are  obliged  to  breathe 
it.*  There  is  constantly  accumulating  upon  the  school-grounds  rubbish 
and  filth. 

How  can  the  condition  of  school-premises  be  improved?  A  little  la- 
bor and  expense  rightly  directed  will  accomplish  the  purpose.  Gut  out 
the  branches  of  the  trees  and  remove  such  obstructions  as  too  much 
shut  out  the  sunlight.  Paint  or  whitewash  the  out-buildings  and 
cleanse  the  vaults.  Use  a  few  loads  af  clean  gravel,  when  needed,  about 
the  grounds,  and  scatter  unslacked  lime  freely.  Serub  the  sehool-rooms 
and  use  soap  and  water  upon  the  furniture.  Repaint  the  finished  work, 
and  give  the  walls  and  ceiling  frequent  coats  of  whitewash.  If  no 
means  of  ventilation  have  been  provided,  knock  a  hole  in  the  smoke- 
flue  near  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  fit  a  register  fer  (he  escape  of  the 
impure  air s.p.B*f«. 


"Fightinc  agftinst  Wroag.  aad  for  iho  Oood,  the  True,  and  the  Beautiftil." 
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THE  LITTLE  CORPORAL 

J»  acknowledged  by  the  leading  papen  to  be  the 


PUBLI8HBD  MONTHLY,  BT 

AI.PBED  L.  SEWELL, 

Oh.ioago,  IlUrLois. 


Price— One  Dollar  a  Year,  in  AdTanee. 

Sample  Copy,  Ten  Gents. 

Sobacriptlone  can  be  sent  all  tbrongh  the  year,  and 

will  be  sapplied  with  back  numbers  either  from 

Jaly  or  Jannary,  as  all  uiust  begin 

with  one  of  these  two  months. 


frery  person  who  shall  send  six  subscribers,  and 
six  dollars,  will  receive,  as  a  premium,  one  extra 
copy  for  one  year. 

Other  iaducements  for  larger  clt^t.  Circalars 
sens  free. 

AH  pages  are  electrotyped,  and  back  uxunbers  can 
always  be  furnished. 

REA]>  WHAT  TH£  PAPERS  SAY: 

Jt  already  excels  every  efdlcPs  paper  that  toe  know 
of  in  this  country. — Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

The  LitOe  Corporal.^  The  Pittsburg  Christian 
Adtocate  says :  **  The  best  paper  for  children,  pub- 
lished in  this  great  country  of  ours,  is  The  Little 
CbrporoL  It  is  a  gem  in  the  catalogue  of  month- 
lies." 

Forney's  Philadelphia  Daily  Press  says  of  it: 
**  The  Little  Corporal  is  destined  to  become  the  great 
ckOdren's  paper  of  America:* 

We  can  not  say  loo  much  in  favor  of  this  beautiful 
paper.— Bryan  (0.)  Press. 

It  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  and  cheapest  child- 
ren's gazette  published  any  where.— Marshall  (M'n) 
Statesman. 

The  Little  Corporal. — Though  modestly  calling 
itself  by  a  subordinate  title,  it  is  really  a  very  Ma- 
jor General  among  children's  magazines.— Chenan- 
go Telegraph  (Norwich,  N.  Y.) 

The  LittU  OnrporaZ  is  the  most  interesting  and 
instructlTe  monthly  in  the  Union. — Louisville  Dem. 

The  LHUe  Corporal  is  universally  admitted  to  be 
the  best  juvenile  paper  now  in  existence. — Dubuque 
Daily  Times. 


Address 


It  strikes  the  right  key,  and  is  admirable— net 
ther  heav.Y  nor  silly,  but  simple,  fresh,  buoyant, 
and  earnest.— Adams  (N.  Y.)  Visitor. 

Its  influence  for  good  can  never  be  estimated. — 
Grand  Haven  News. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  paper  of  the  kind  published 
that  approaches  it  as  a  Juvenile  Journal.— Pough- 
keepsie  Daily  Press. 

It  is  the  cleverest  thing  of  itskind  yatTSalized  in 
America.— Roxbury  (Mass.)  Journal. 

The  LHUe  Cbrporaf.- Certainly  we  have  seen 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  child's  paper  which  could 
compare  with  this  which  comes  to  us  from  over  tbe 
prairies.— Portland  (Maine)  Daily  Press. 

The  LtUle  Corporal  is  conducted  with  a  great  deal 
of  tact,  tatite,  and  care.  £ither  this  paper  or  Our 
Young  fUks — and  it  would  be  hard  to  choose  be- 
tween them  —  would  prove  a  welcome  present  for 
the  children.— The  Nation. 

It  should  be  in  every  household.—  N.  Y.  Teacher. 

It  is  now,  as  it  has  been,  the  child's  magattne  of 
the  country. — Norwich  (N.  Y.)  Telegraph. 

The  brave,  beautiful  and  good  LiiUe  Corporal  con> 
qners  all.— Vermont  State  Journal. 

The  best  evidence,  after  all,  that  he  huits  the 
young  folks  is,  that  they  hardly  get  through  the 
reading  of  one  number  before  they  begin  toiuquirs 
"  When  will  The  LiUle  Girporal  come  again  r"— Port- 
land (Maine)  Price-Current. 

The  Little  Corporal  is  at  hand.  There  never  was 
a  better  paper  printed  for  children.  We  should  de- 
sire no  better  monument  to  leave  behind  us  in  the 
world  than  the  gratitude  of  the  little  folks  who 
read  this  paper,  all  the  way  from  Maine  to  Oregon. 
— Bloomington  (III.)  Pantagraph. 

It  is  a  gem.  Chaste,  elegant  and  excellent  in  its 
every  department.— Lancanttr  (Pa.)  Republican. 

After  a  careful  examination,  we  can  cheerfully 
say  of  The  LitUe  Corporal  that  it  deserves  all  the 
praise  that  has  been  lavished  upon  It  by  the  press 
every  where.— Philadelphia  Episcopal  Recorder. 

The  Little  Corporal  for  one  year  will  do  the  child-" 
ren  more  good  than  a  quarter's  schooling. 


Care  of  Danlop,  Sewell  &  Spalding.. 


The  above  are  only  a  tithe  of  the  many 
beautiful  notioes  our  young  soldier  has 
received. 

IJbl  \A/ ZIX«X«y 

...CHICAGO,  ILIs. 


88  &  90  Bandolph  and  69  Dearborn  St.,  Ghioago. 

m  LARGEST  PIANO  ESTABUSHHENT  IN  TDE  UNITED  STATES. 


100  PIANOS  TO  SELECT  FROM. 

-A.LL,  Fashionable  Styles — Every  IPrice. 

From  tie  World-B«nowDed 

and  Tuxnly  of  the  Best  New-Tork  and  Boston  Fhdoriea. 


ETERT   PIANO  1¥ARRANTED   FITE  TEARS. 

OLD  FIAH08  TAEEV  DT  EXOHAITOE  FOB  HEW  OITES. 
FIFTY  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  SAVED  BY  BUYING  IN  CHICAGO. 

I  haTO  more  Pianos  than  can  be  found  in  any  wareroom  in  New  York,  Boston,  or 

Philadelphia,  and  will  pay  any  one's  expenses  to  Chicago  who  can  proye  he 

can  buy  the  same  quality  of  instrument  cheaper,  after  adding 

freight,  in  those  cities  than  at  my  warerooms  in  Chicago. 


HelodeonsI   HelodeonsI 

TWENTY  STYLES,  EVERY  PRICE. 

MONITOR  ORGANS! 

FOB  CHUBCH  AKD  FAJEILOB  USE. 

PURE    OIiaA.]Sr    TONE. 

Can  be  used  by  any  Melodeon-Player ;  does  not  get  oat  of  order. 


Eyery  one,  when  in  Chicago,  is  cordially  incited  to  call  and  see  our  instruments, 
whether  wishing  to  buy  or  not. 

Save  this  Circular,  and  bring  it  ^with.  you. 

Address  aULetten  A.3L..A.ITS03Sr     HEEID, 

TB1IPI.B  OV  MUSKH  OSICiLGO* 


C.  p.  W.  XIBTUAN.        •!  IfttoptftMnin  Flloila  P^mt  Ooupa&y.  f        MIRUN  &  BALES. 

EASTMAN,  DALES  &  €0^ 

"Peoria  Paper  Company," 

Alio,  JoUMn  and  Wholenle  Beaten  in 

PAPEB  AND  PAFEB  STOCK, 

MRIEE  OF  lAIILTON  AND  WASHINGTON  8T8.,  PEOBIA,  ILL. 


Ji9"Th6  only  Exclusively  Paper  Jobbing  House  in  Central  lUinoiB. 

BEING  SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  MILLS  IN  THE  WEST, 
and  Special  Agents  for  a  number  of  £a«tern  Mills,  we  can  at  all  timet  sell  at  the  lowest  prices,  and  we 
intend  to  do  so.  All  orders  promptly  and  faithfully  filled.  Our  Stock  of  Ooods  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
west  of  New  York,  and  consists  in  part  of 

Flat  Iieiter»       Book  P»per,  HAitiUa,  Fools  €»m 

Flat  Gam  Hew«  Paper,  Havdware,  liOtter, 

Crown,  Colored  Print,  Straw  Wrapping,  Note, 

Bemy,  Enameled,  RafT '^'Appinff*  Bill  <>ip. 

FoUo,  Colored  Hedinm,        Bmy  Paper,  Reeord  Oip, 

Medium,  Timne,  Hotel  Paper,  I«eeal  C^p, 

Bonble  C^p,       BlottinfT,  Slioe  Paper,  Sermon  Batli, 

Freneli  FoUo,  I«etter,  and  Note, 
l4Mllea*  Note,  Paeket,  Batb,  BiUet,  and  BUlet-Boaz. 

STRA.W  BOARD,  ENVELOPES,  TWINE,  &c. 

ALSO,  H.  D.  WADE'S  CELEBRATED  PRINTING  INKS,  OF  ALL  COLORS. 

t^AJLIs  SIZES  JlNJ>  weights  OEPATEB  MAJ>E  TO  ORI>EM.'^i. 

Until  the  market  becomes  settled*  it  will  be  impossible  to  fix  prices  that  can  be  strictly  adhered  to  for 
any  extended  time.  We  will  at  all  times  fornish  goods  at  low  ss  they  can  be  procured  from  any  other 
bouse  in  the  trade,  being  determined  not  to  be  underbid  in  any  legitimate  manner. 

Parties  desiring  to  order  bf  mail  can  always  rely  upon  having  their  orders  execated  promptly,  at  the 
▼ery  lowest  prices  ruling  at  the  time  they  are  received;  and  from  the  especial  attention  given  to  this 
branch  of  our  business,  we  are  confident  that  a  trial  will  convince  buyers  that  they  can  do  fully  as  well  by 
ordering  from  us  ly  UUer  as  by  personally  visiting  this  market. 

We  will  guaranty  that  customers  shi\|l  receive  prompt  attention  and  honorable  dealing,  and  that  no 
effort  shall  be  wanting  on  our  part  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  We  are  dealing  largely  in  Rags,  and  any 
letter  to  us  regarding  them  wUl  have  prompt  attention. 

i^^Will  allow  Ten  per  cent.  Discoiuit  to  Clergymen  and  Teachers. 

We  keep  constantly  on  hand,  or  can  make  to  order,  every  article  connected  with  the  Paper  BusineM; 
ioeb  as 

Writing,  Book,  Printing  and  Wrapping  Papers, 
Envelopes,  Printers'  Cards,  Binders'  Boards,  &c.,  &c., 

having  the  agency  of  several  of  the  best  manufacturers  in  the  country. 

We  will  guaranty  to  sell  our  goods  at  Chicago  or  Cincinnati  prices,  and  many  of  them  even  lkm. 

Will  allow  the  highest  market  prices  for  all  kinds  of  Paper  Stock,  Rags,  Canvas,  Waste  Paper,  Rope^ 
Sacking,  Old  Brass,  Cupper,  Lead,  Ac,  in  Cash,  or  in  exchange  for  Papers. 

TXSBM8— 19'et  Oaah,  payable  in  or  with  the  current  rate  of  Bzohange  on  Peoria,  in 
Current  Bankable  fiinds. 

"""^''  EASTMAN,  DALES  &  CO. 


LATE  PUBLICATIONS 


OF 


131  Washington  Slreet,  Boston. 


Hlllard*i  Readers,  Menr  Series,  wltb  ah  Orlgtoal  Treatise  on 
filocation  by  Prof.  Blark  Bailey,  of  Tale  Collie. 
Worcester's  Comprelienslve  Spelllngr-Book. 
Worcester's  Primary  SpelUiigr-Book. 

Worcester's  4|aarto  and  School  Dictionaries. 
Walton's  Written  Arithmetic.     ('Primary'  and 

*  InteUectual '  in  press.) 
Walton's  Table.      (For  practice  in  the  funda- 
mental operations  of  Arithmetic.) 

Adams's  Spelllngr-Book.    (For  Ad- 
Tanced  Classes.) 


HILLA-HD'S    HE-ADDERS. 

Mr.  HxLLABD's  New  Series  of  Readers  are  tlie  laUat  ptiblications  in  this  department  now  before  the  pub- 
lic. They  hare  been  introduced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  into  the  Public  8€hools  of  Boston,  Now  York,  Fha»* 
delphia,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence,  Hartford,  Portland,  Augusta,  Me.,  Cambridge,  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  Peoria,  Quincy,  111.,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  many  other  important  placea.  No  other  aeries  of  Raaden 
contain  so  many  patriotic  extracts,  many  of  which  have  been  called  out  by  the  Great  Rebellion.  To  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Readers  seyeral  new  pieces  hare  recently  been  added,  such  u  President  LinooIn*8  Second 
Inaogural,  his  Address  at  Gettysburg,  Sheridan's  Ride,  Barbara  Frietchie,  etc. 


Frmn  Jobv  D.  Philbiuok,  SuperinUndent  PubUc  Sc?iOoU  qf  BotUm. 
From  present  Indications,  I  feel  warranted  in  suying  that  reading  in  our  grammar  schools  will  bo  ad- 
TEDced  during  the  year  twonty-flve  per  cent,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  this  series. 

.FVom  liev.  A.  L.  Stonk,  D.D.,  I\utor  of  Park-Strtet  Church,  Boston. 
These  volumes  are  aglow  with  wit,  humor,  eloquence  pathos,  and  the  purest  and  loftiest  sentiments 
of  patriotism,  humanity,  and-religlon. 

F^wn  Pro/.  GioRoa  Howlaitd,  Principal  of  PuWc  High  Sdwoly  Chieaffo,  III. 

I  consider  Hillard's  *  Sixth  Reader',  now  in  use  in  my  school,  by  far  the  best  Reader  that  has  bewi  pra- 
■snted  to  the  educational  public. 

We  folly  indorse  Mr.  Howland's  opinion  concerning  Hillord's  *  Readers'. 

B.  C.  DELANO,  Prin.  Chicago  Normal  Scfiool. 
F.  S.  II KY WOOD,  Prin.  Offdtn  i^chool,  Chicago. 

We  beliere  this  (the  selection  of  pieces)  is  what  Mr.  Hlllard  has  done  better  than  has  ever  been  done 
boibre.— iVei0-2'(>rA;  Timu. 

They  form  an  excellent  series,  and  sustain,  to  an  eminent  degree,  the  soTere  test  of  the  school-room.— 
Gio.  N.  BiOBLOW,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Framinghamy  Mat*. 

I  regard  them  as  the  most  complete  series  of  school-readers  now  before  the  public. — A  Marxham,  late 
Principal  of  the  NtUe  Union  School,  Michigan. 

As  a  brie^  simple,  philosophical  expoRltion  of  the  principles  of  elocution,  derived  immediately  from  an 
analysis  of  thought  and  fuUng^  rather  than  from  external  form,  it  [Professor  Bailey*s  Introduction]  sur- 
passes any  thing  1  have  ever  seen. — Prof.  8.  S.  Greeke,  author  of  Greene's  ^Grammars*. 

I  am  highly  pleased  with  '  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Spelling^Book'.  The  arrangement  and  classifica- 
tion of  words  is  admirable,  and  the  department  devoted  to  '  Derivations '  unsurpassed. — Gharles  H.  Alun, 
Principal  Normal  Department,  Vhivertity  qf  WiKonsii^ 

Copies  for  Examination  or  Introduction  furnished  by 

GEO.  N.  JACKSON,  Western  Agent. 

Post-Offioe  Addreas— Cakb  or  W.  B.  KEEK  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


NEW  KATHEIATICAL  SERIES. 


Frme^td  of  Oliver  Otammar  Schoolt  Lavfrmee^  MnwtcKuwtU* 


Walton^s  Written  Arltliinetlc.    884  pages. 
Key  to  Walton'i  Written  Arltliinetlc. 

Walton's  Intellectual  Arltlunetlc.    In  press. 

Walton's  Primary  Aritlunetic*   In  prem*     . 
Walton's  Arithmetical  Table. 

Key  to  Walton'ft  Ajritlunetlcal  Table. 


7ssa:x]sd:orTx.i^ZiS. 


The  definitions,  ezpUnfttions,  and  rales,  in  Walton's  Arithmetio,  are  clear,  oon- 
dse*  and  aoomrate.  The  ^siem  of  reviews  by  dioiation  exeroises,  and  a  table  for 
the  practice  of  the  fundamental  operations,  are  marked  and  admirable  features  of 
the  work.  The  examples  are  copious,  and  of  an  eminently  practical  character. — 
S.  Flikt,  J&.,  A.M.,  Mazier  of  Lynn  High  School, 

The  best  treatise  on  Written  Arithmetic  I  hare  ever  read ;  and  I  arrive  at  this 
conclusion  after  haying  given  it  a  Tery  careful  examination. — 0so.  M.  Gaqb,  A.M.> 
Frinc^iU  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Farmington,  Maine, 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  its  treatment  of  bo,th  the  theory  and  >  the  practice 
of  Aritbmetie,  it  is  the  best  book  I  have  ever  seen.  While  it  is  in  no  respect  inferi- 
or to  other  works  of  its  class,  it  has  many  features,  original  and  unique,  which  give 
it  a  marked  superiority  to  all  of  them,  and  which  can  not  fail  to  commend  it  to  the 
teacher  and  the  student. — Wm.  J.  Bol»,  A.M.,  Master  of  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Sigh 
School. 

I  am  using  more  than  a  hundred  copies  of  Walton's  Written  Arithmetic  in  my 
school,  and  am  Tery  much  pleased  with  the  book.  It  ia  remarkably  fk'ee  from  the 
common  errors  of  text-books  in  Arithmetic.  The  explanations  are  clear,  the  illus- 
trations good.  I  think  the  author  has  hit  just  the  right  plan  in  printing  answers  in 
connection  with  a  part,  and  only  a  part,  of  the  examples. — W.  L.  Pillsbubt,  Prim 
Model  Department  IlL  State  Normal  Sehool. 

An  excellent  book  in  all  points.  We  think  it  the  best  Arithmetio  we  have  oyer 
used  in  our  schools. — E.  A.  Gastmak,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Decatur,  III, 

I  am  decidedly  pleased  with  its  general  arrangement  of  topics,  and  its  clearness 
and  conciseness  in  the  explanation  of  principles. — Gxo.  Chu&ohili,  Prin,  Prepara- 
atory  Dq^artment  Knox  College. 

The  '  card '  and  *  key '  is  a  wonderful  contriTance.  It  is  <  much  in  little ',  most 
emphatically. —  HinrtE.  Sawter,  A.M.,  Prin.  High  School,  Concord,  N.H. 

I  haye  supplied  our  schopl  with  Walton's  Tables,  and  find  them  excellent  for  a 
daily  drill  in  arithmetical  computation. — Pnov.  A.  G.  BoTDiif,  Prin,  of  State  Normal 
School,  Bridgewater,  Maee. 

BREWER  &  TEiESTON,  Publishers,  Boston. 

GEO.  K.  JACESOlTy  Western  Agent, 

PoBt-offioe  Addi«88,  "Oart  o/V.  B.  Enra  &  Co.,  148  Lai*  St.,  Ohieago." 


Teachers  and  School  Committees, 

Contemplating  a  change  of  Text-Books,  will  do  well  to  procure  and  examine  the 
following  Books  before  making  their  selections : 

ROBINSOFS  COMPLETE  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

The  most  Complete,  Practical  and  Scientific  Series  of  Mathematical  Text-Books 
OTer  issued  in  this  country,  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Interme^te,  Grammar, 
Normal,  and  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges. 

ProgresslTe  Table  Book. 
Pro^reMlTe  Primary  Arltlimetlc. 
ProffroMlwe  Intelloctaal  Jjrltbmetic. 
Radlmenti  of  Written  Arltbnaietlc* 
Progrresslwe  Practical  Arltlimetlc. 
Progreanlve  BUirlt^i*  Arltliiiietlc. 
NTeiw  Elementary  Alsrebra. 
Vnlwenlty  Algrebra  (Old  Edition). 
NTeiw  Vnlwerslty  Alirebra. 
NTeiW  CalcalUi.    Ready  August !«(. 
Unlwenlty  Astronomy. 
Jfew  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 
New  Anal.  Geom.  and  Conic  SeetioHk 
Meiw  Surveyinir  and  Mariiration. 

Eeyfl  to  the  AriihmetiCB,  Algebras,  Geometries,  and  Surveying,  are  pabliahed« 
for  the  ose  of  Teachers. 

The  "  Arithmitioal  Ezauflis,"  containing  1500  Practical  Examples,  promisen- 
ously  arranged,  and  without  answers,  has  just  been  added  to  the  abore  series. 


WELLS'S  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 

OONSISTINQ    or 

WBLLS'S  SCIENCE  OF  COMMON  THINGS.  1     WELLS'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHSMISTBT. 

WELLS'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHT.  |     WELLS'S  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOQT. 


MANT,  SmiTON  &  PAGKWS  B00K-KEEM6  SERIES. 

These  books  are  beautifully  printed  in  colors,  on  the  best  white  paper,  and  ele^ 
gantly  bound. 

COMMON-SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING.  200  pages.  A  clear  and  aUraotiTe  daas-book 

for  beginners. 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING.    Beautifully  printed  in  Colors.    216  pages. 
COUNTING-HOUSE  EDITION.     875  pages.     OcUto. 

^  The  position  occupied  by  the  authors  of  these  books,  as  proprietors  of  the  <<  Na- 
tional Chain  of  Commercial  Colleges ",  has  given  them  unsurpassed  faoltities  for 
knowing  the  wants  to  be  supplied  by  works  of  this  kind. 


Attention  is  also  iuTited  to  Hitchcock's  Scientific  Text-Books,  Colton  and  Fitch's 
Geographies,  Fasquelle's  French  Series,  Woodbury's  German  Series,  Bradbury's 
Masic  Books,  WiUson's  Histories,  etc.,  etc. 

J9^  Liberal  terms  given  on  books  furnished  for  examination  or  introdueiion.  Send/or 
Cataloovb. 

Address  the  Publishers,  lYISOBT,  PHINinST,  BLAEEM AN  &  Co»t 

48  and  60  Wialker  street,  N  kw  Tosk. 
S.  C.  GhBIGKaS  A  GO.,  89  and  41  Lake  Street  Chicago. 


The  American  Educational  Series, 

B00I8  THAT  STAND  THE  TEST  OF  THE  CIASS-IOOI. 


UNION  SERIES  OF  READERS. 

TheM  RiinwrB  are  eiUirtLf  new  in  matttrvoA.  HbutratUnu^  and  wuwrpaued  in  the  man&er  and  varidiff 
«f  thelDtereetliig  aad  loftntetlTe  pieces  they  oontain,  and  In  the  heoMty  a$tdadnntati4Mot  the  tlliuitratioiia. 

The  Series  la  wea  gradedjidlf  mtdcMmUU^  and  deetgnedafl  a  eeparateand  independent  eounej  or  to  take 
the  plaoe  of  **  flanden'a  New",  or  any  other  aeriMoCfiMdei^  wherever  they  have  been  so  long  In  use  as  to 
nnder  a  change  neecwary  or  dealrahle. 

SANDERS'S  PICTORIAL  PRIMKR^Beantlfolly  ninitrated. 

SANDCRffS  PRIMARY  SPELLER. 

SANDERS'S  NEW  SPELLER,  DEFINBR,  AND  ANALTEBR. 

SANDERS'S  PRIMARY  HAND  OARDS,  Six  in  a  aet. 

SANDERS'S  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  CHARTS.    Large,  eight  Noe.  on  four  Oarda. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  ONE.    96  pagei. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  TWO.    208  pagee. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  THREE.    26ipagec 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  FOUR.    408  pagea. 

UNION  READER,  NUMBER  FIVE.    600  pages. 

The  UmoH  Fourth  and  Fiitb  Rkadibs  will  be  welcomed  as' the  most  complete  and  attraottve  it^aMtim 
Booka  fM*  Higher  Omns  ever  oAied  to  the  pnbUe. 


NonoL*  In  order  to  remove  any  wrong  impraesions^  the  publlahen  desire  to  state  that  the  "Umoii 
laona"  are  net  a  rseMon  of  any  Ibrmer  Series  of  Sanders's  Readers.  They  are  entdrdynewin  nuUUr  and 
UkutnUmu,  having  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  no  time,  labor,  or  ezpenoe  apared  to  make  them 
tnperiar  to  the  very  beet  Seriee  in  nee. 


THE  ITEW  STANDAED  EDITION 

OV  TBI 

SPENCERIAN  COPY-BOOKS, 

EEYIBED,  IMPEOVED,  AHD  FEWLT  EFOEAVED, 

IS  2^^o^TO^  i«B-A.r>3r. 
Sii^emmmKimm  caiarte  of  irrittn^  and  DrawlniTy 

SIX  IN  NUMBER.    IN  SIZE  24  BT  80  INCHES. 
Price,  mounted,  $8.00;  inBheete,  $1.60. 


HOW  USED  nr  B08T0H,  BXW  TOBK  iJO)  0T.  LOITIg  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

KERL'SJELSMSNTARY  GRAMMAR  or  THBBNGLISHLANOUAOS.  16*  pages.   This  is  acknowledged 
a  snperior  book  in  arran{fement,  matter,  and  methodt. 

KXRI/S  OOMMON-SCHOOL  GRAMMAR.    Large  and  beautiftil  type;  about  800  pages.    WaU  retO^ 
M^lMf  ISSft. 

KBRirS  COMPRCHRNSmB  GRAMMAR.  876  pagee.    This  book  is  designed  to  be  a  thorongh  andpnetl> 
eal  trsatiee^  unsurpassed  in  eritleal  and  iOuatraUve  examplee  and  in  number  and  variety  of  exenrises 


PW  8peei$nim  ecpiet  for  exa$mnaiian  and  introdueUony  at  reduced  prices. 
Address  the  Pablishers, 

IVISOir,  FHINNET,  BLAEEKAlf  ft  CO., 

48  and  50  Welker  street,  New  Tork. 
8. 0.  GBIGGB  ft  CO.»  80  Rnd  41  LOe  street,  Chicago. 


NEW  ERA  n  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 


All  the  latin  Prose  required  for  entering  College  in  One  Tolnme. 

» 

A  Preparatory  Latin-Frose  Book, 

Containing  all  the  Latin  Prose  neoesBary  for  entering  College,  with  references  to  Harkneas's  and  Andrem 

and  Stoddard's  Latin  Orammars ;  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory ;  a  Tocabnlary, 

and  a  Qeographical  and  Historical  Index. 

Containing,  in  addition  to  the  abore, 

A  quantity  of  Easy  Prose  Selections,  designed  to  supply  the  place  of  a  Latin  Beader; 

alBO,  Additional  Prose  Matter,  especially  prepared  for  and  adapted  to  the  Introductory  Comae  of  Latbi 

Prose  at  Hanrard  TJniTersity. 

Tliix»teezxtli   Edition:    ELxiIareed.  and.   Improved. 
By  J.  H.  HAJVSOlir,  AM.J 

Principal  of  the  Waterrille  Classical  Institute.  * 

12mo.      pp.  900.      Frioe  $3.00. 


Probably  no  work  has  for  a  lonr  time  been  issued  which  has  so  completely  met  the  wants  of  i 
as  this  happlly-conceired  Tolume  by  Mr.  Hanson.  Comprising  in  one  book  all  the  Latin  Proae  required 
for  entrance  into  any  of  our  Colleges ;  the  Tkxt,  the  most  approved ;  RxrniBNCES,  to  tiie  two  best  Oram- 
mars in  use:  Nona,  brief  and  to  the  point,  giving  aid  where  it  is  needed,  and  yet  not  doing  the  pupil's 
work  for  him;  a  full  Yocabulart,  with  other  great  merits ;  it  haa  received  the  approval  of  a  large  nnmber 
of  eminent  professon  and  teachers,  and  has  been  introduced  into  many  of  our  best  schools  and  cdUegaa. 

PRESIDENT  CHAMPLIN,  of  Watervllle  College,  pronounces  It  "  A  work  of  great  merit.  .  .  .  The 
book  can  not  fall  of  being  fovorably  received  by  classical  teachers." 

And  S.  H.  Taylor,  Prlnclpid  of  Phillips  Academy— high  authority  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  sub. 
Ject, — says :  "  No  book  of  the  kind  has  appeared  which  Is  better  adapted  to  lay  the  right  foundation  tat  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language." 


Companion  to  Hanson's  latin  Prose-Book. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Latin  Poetry 

FOR  THE  USB  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

Containing  Selac^as  turn  ¥lrgil»  Ovid,  and  Horace;  with  Notes,  Critioal  aad  BxplaiuiCoiy ;  aod  - 
References  to  Harkness's  and  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  lAtin  Qrammara. 
BY 
J.  H.  HAJrSOH,  AJff.,  and  W.  JT.  ROUPE,  A.M., 

Prin.  of  the  Watervllle  Classical  Institute.  |  Master  of  High  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Beady  Early  in  September.        12mo.    Prlee  $8.00. 


Shortly  alter  the  poblleatlon  of  the  **  Preparatory  Latin  Prose-Book,'*  the  aothor  and  pnUlshelrs  of  that 
work  began  to  receive  requests  ttom  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  that  a  book  of  Latin  Poetry 
OD  the  same  plan  might  be  prepared.  The  **  Hand-Book  of  Latin  Poetry  "  is  the  result  of  an  elfbrt  to  meet 
this  popular  demand. 

The  book  comprises— (h)m  TirgH,  the  first  six  Books  of  the  ^neid,  the  first  two  Booka  of  the  Georglet» 
and  six  of  the  Eclogues ;  from  Ovid,  twenty-five  Mythological  Tales  fh>m  the  Metamorphoeee;  from  Horaoa, 
more  than  fifty  of  thftOdes,  the  Carmen  SsBcuUro,  five  of  the  Satires,  seven  of  the  Epistles,  and  the  An 
Poetica. 

The  SeleetiODS  from  Yirgil  include  more  than  is  required  for  admission  to  most  of  the  colleges  in  the 
country ;  and  the  Selectioos  firom  Ovid  and  Horace,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  are  a  fUl  equivalent  for 
the  omitted  portions  of  Virgil. 

For  Female  Seminaries  and  Colleges,  it  is  belleTed  that  the  book  will  meet  a  want  which  haa  long  been 
widely  felt. 

%•  Attention  is  respectfully  requested  to  this  valuable  series,  which,  from  its  convenle&ce,  value,  and 
economy,  deserves  careftil  examination. 
Specimen  copies  furnished  on  receipt  of  one-h^f  the  price. 

CBOSBY  &  AINSWOBTH,  Publishen, 

117  WASBiNaxoN  SxESKT,  BoseoS: . 


or 


PRESKMT  THSZR  COKPLIMBMTS  TO  THB 

and  beg  to  infonn  them,  that  being  desirous  to  keep  the  •▼stem  in  ADYANOa  of  all 
OTHSRfl,  as  by  the  unammoua  verdict  of  the  Country  it  always  na$  been,  thej  Are  xu>w  issuing 
AH  SKTiRSLT  Nbw  Edition,  Rbyised,  Re-aeeavobd,  AND  Improybd,  and  em- 
bracing the  combined  results  of  the  experience  of  our  talented  authors. 

Igt.  A  SERIES  OF  COBT  BOOKS.  Common  School  Ssbixs, 
Bv8iNB88  Sbribs,  Ladibs'  I^beibs,  Ornaxbntal  Book,  and  Dbill  Book. 

2d.    OBLIQUE  LINES*    For  Teaching  the  Proper  Slope  in  Writuig. 

3d.  A  MANUAL  OJP  PENMANSHIP.  Containing  a  Full  8tii». 
ment  of  Payson,  Duntoa  &  Scribner's  Celebrated  Method  of  Teaching. . 

^h.  NATIONAL  WBITING- TABLETS.  Fac-similes  of  the  Prin- 
dples  and  Letters,  thoroughly  analyzed,  as  written  of  large  size  on  the  Blackboard,  con- 
tuning  also  Exercises  for  Drill  and  Class-Teaching. 

Sih.  A  SYSTEM  OP  BOOK-KEEPING.  In  which  the  Day-Book, 
Journal,  and  Ledger  are  presented  in  written  form. 

This  is  not  merely  a  Series  of  COPY  BOOKS,  but  t  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

While  it  directs  and  exemplifies  to  the  Pupil  what  is  to  be  written,  it  at  the  same  time 
instructs  the  Teacher  how  to  conduct  the  exercises  successfally. 

STANDING   PRE-EMINENT   ABOVE   ALL    OTHERS   IN 

Origmalily,  Simplioity,  and  Mathematical  Ezaotness  and  Beanty, 

tt  la  ezpreaaly  adapted  to  the  Sohools  of  the  United  States,  and  comprehends  every 
thlnjs  roQuiaife  for  the  oonvenienoe  of  the  Teacher,  and  the  needs  of  the  Scholar. 

So  widely  known  is  this  system,  and  such  is  its  popularity,  that  the  initiab 


are  as  uniyersally  understood  at  sight  as  arc  the  letters,  U.  S.  A. 

Its  Immense  Popularity  arises  from,  1,    Its  Completeness.   2.  Its  Simplicity.  3.  Its 
Variety.  4.  Its  Progressiveness.  5.  Its  Enterprise.   6.  Its  Beauty,  7.  Its  Origrnaltty. 

Its  Transcendent  Superiority  overall  others  as  a  SYSTEM  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION,  cannot  be  dknied. 

The  Best  Teeuihere  Assert  it/    Experience  has  Proved  iff 

sad  Ctaeoltts.  117   "Wftuhington.   St.*   Soaton. 


GET  THE  BEST;  GET  THE  CHEAPEST: 

The  Eclectic  Educational  Series. 


=-*-= 


Hoflt  of  the  Books  of  the  Eclictic  Bducatioital  Sehibs  are  well  known  to  tlie 
pablie.  Subjeoted  to  the  most  rigid  criticisms  of  our  best  Educators,  and  to  the 
seyerest  tests  of  practical  use  in  thousands  of  schools,  thej  have  been  constantly 
increasing  in  popular  fayor,  until  to-day^  when  they  are  more  widely  wed  and  mor€ 
highly  commended  than  any  other  Series  pubiiehed  in  America, 

Thej  haye  receiyed  the  cordial  indorsement  of  the  most  intelligent  and  sucoessfal 
teachers  throughout  the  Union.  They  combine  the  rare  adyantages  of  superior 
intrinsio  merit,  admirable  gradation,  typographical  beauty,  eheapneee^  and  extensiTe 
adoption  and  use.    The  Eclectic  Series  embraces, 

ALPHABET  AND  SFELUNG. 

McOumr's  P&imabt  School  Charts,        ------    6  Nob. 

HcGuffst's  New  Eclbctio  Spelling-Book,    -       -       -       .       -       16  Mo. 

De  Wolp's  Ikstkuctivb  Speller,        -- 12  Mo. 

White's  Alphabet  Hade  East,      .--..--16  Mo. 
Thb  Little  Tbaohbr,  or  Word  Mbthod,  ----..    16  Mo. 

MoGufpet's  Prihart  School  Charts;  a  Series  of  Six  Numbers:  to  accompany 
McGuffey's  New  Eclectic  Readers.  They  combine  both  the  Alphabetic  and  Word 
Methods  of  teaching  children  to  read,  «nd  furnish  material  for  thorough  drills  upon 
all  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language,  and  upon  the  yarious  difficult  and  unus- 
ual consonant  combinations. 

MoGvrPET's  Nbw  Bpbllikg-Book  is  unsurpassed  by  any  Speller  published. 

Be  Wolf's  Instructitb  Speller  is  a  thorough  and  complete  woi^:  on  orthographyf 
pronunciation,  and  analysis  of  words. 

BEADING. 

McGuffet's  New  First     Eolbcttc  Beader,      .....  16  Mo. 

McGtTFFBT's  New  Second  Eclectic  Rsadbr,  -       ...        -  16  Mo. 

McGuffet's  New  Third    Eclectic  Header,      .       ...       -  16  Mo. 

McGurPBT's  New  Fourth  Eclbctic  Reader,  -.-.'.  12  Mo. 

McGuffbt's  New  Fifth     Eclectic  Reader,      -----  12  Mo. 

McGuffet's  New  Sixth    Eclectic  Reader,  -----  12  Mo. 

McGuffet's  New  High  School  Reader,    -.----  12  Mo. 

Hbmans'  Toung  Ladies'  Reader,    - 12  Mo. 

McGuffet's  New  Series  embraces  many  features  of  excellence,  calculated  to 
render  it  one  of  the  most  yaluable  contributions  to  the  Educational  Literature 
of  the  day. 

The  testimony  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  country  goes  to  show  that  MoGuffxt's 
New  Readers  are  admirably  simple,  progressiye,  and  complete,  and  unexceptionable 
in  their  adaptation  to  school  instruction.  They  are  unquestionably  the  beet^  tke 
ekeapeet,  and  the  nottpopuUw  School  Readers  published. 

Hemavs'  Toubg  Ladies'  Reader  has  been  prepared  with  especial  reference  to 
the  wants  of  Femalo  Schools  and  Seminaries. 


TME  ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


ELOCUTION. 

McGuftbt's  New  Jutiitilb  Bpsakbb,         ......    12  Mo. 

McQurrsT's  Nbw  Eclectic  Spbakxa, 12  Mo. 

Kidd'b  Elocution  and  Vocal  Oultueb,     ......    12  Mo. 

McOurnr's  Speakers  ombraoe  a  great  number  and  Tariety  of  dioioo  tolMtioiui 
for  reading  and  deelamaiion.  i 

Kipd'8  Elocution  and  Vocal  Culture  is  an  excellent  manual  for  inatraoUon 
and  clase  drill,  and  is  highly  popular  whereyer  used. 

ABITHMETIC. 

Rat's  Prixart  AnimiBTic,  or  First  Book,    .....  16  Mo. 

Rat's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  or  Second  Book,       ...  16  Mo. 

Bat's  Practical  Arithxetic,  or  Third  Book,         -       -       -       -  16  Mo. 

Rat's  Higher  Arithmetic,  or  Fourth  Book,       -       •       -       •  12  Mo. 

Rat's  Test  Examples,   Without  Answers, 16  Mo. 

Rat's  Test  Examples,   With  Answers, 16  Mo. 

Rat's  Ket  to  Practical  Arithmetic,       ......  16  Mo. 

Rat's  Ket  to  Higher  Arithmetic, -  12  Mo. 

ALGEBBA    AND   OEOMETSY. 

Rat's  Blembntart  Algebra,  or  First  Book,  .....  12  Mo. 
Rat's  Higher  Algebra,  or  Second  Book,  .....  12  Mo. 
Rat's  Ket  to  Algebras,  1st  A  2d  Books,        .....     12  Mo. 

Rat's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometrt, -        12  Mo. 

Eyans'  School  Geometrt, -12  Mo. 

Few  sehool-books  erer  published  haye  reeeiyed  a  wider  or  more  cordial  indorso- 
ment  from  prominent  and  influential  eduoators  than  the  works  of  Dr.  Bay. 
Whereyer  used  they  are  liked.  Those  who  haye  thoroughly  tested  their  merits  in  tho 
elass-room  unite  In  pronouncing  them  superior  to  all  other  similar  works. 

Evans'  School  Geometrt  presents  in  eoneise  form  the  leading  proposition« 
and  truths  of  tho  seienoe. 

ORA.MMAB  AND  GOMPOBITIQli. 

PiNNEO'S  PrIMART  GRAMMAR, 16  Mo. 

PlNNSO'S  AMALTTIOAL  GRAMMAR, 12  Mo. 

PXENEO'S  SvOUtH  TXAOBBR,  - '-12  Mo. 

PiNNEo's  Guide  to  Composition,     .......12  Mo. 

Probably  no  series  of  Grammars  oyer  attained  a  more  general,  and,  at  the  samo 
time,  so  approved  and  Arm  an  introduction  into  the  best  schools  of  the  ooantry,  ag 
the  works  of  Prof.  Pinneo. 

They  are  books  of  rare  merit  Those  who  have  used  them  longest  like  them  best. 
The  thorough  teat  of  the  ela«Hroom  reveals  their  tuparuvr  ezoelleiue  for  pofoies  of 
•ehool  instruction. 

SCHOOI.  MUSIC. 

TouvG  SivosA,  Part  1, 16  Mo. 

Tonwi  SvcML  Part  n, 16  Mo. 


Itaa  YouNO  Singer,  Parts  I  ano  II,  embraces  an  interesting  and  variad 
oolleotien  of  Juvenile  Music  for  schools,  and  has  been  seleoted  with  especial  referenet 
to  the  wants  of  the  youngest  class  of  learners.  The  Songs  are  admirably  adapted  to 
Interest  and  please  children. 


THE  ECLEQTia  EDUOATJONAL  SERIES. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

LmsHYHAii  ft  Alltn's  Object  LcssoAi,     ......  16  Mo. 

White's  Class-Book  op  Oeogkapht,       -       -       -       -       -       •  16  ICo. 

Smart's  AIanual  or  Fbee  Gtmnastiob,      .••...  16  Mo. 

The  Ezamineb,  ok  Teachers'  Aid,         ....•-  12  Mo. 

Chapman's  Ageicultubal  Chemistkt,        ......  16  Mo. 

LiLTBiTTHAL  AND  Alltn's  Objsot  Lbssohs  ftunishet  ft  systematic  course  of 
instmction  in  Composition  and  Object  Lessons. 

White's  Class-Book  of  Geogbapht  contains  a  complete  system  of  oral  in- 
structioni  and  map  exercises  for  class  drill. 

Smart's  Gtmnastics,  a  concise  Manual  of  free  Gymnastics  and  Dumb-Bell 
exercises,  for  the  scbool-room  and  parlor. 

The  Examikbb,  or  Teachers'  Aid,  is  designed  to  assist  Candidates  for  Teach- 
er's Certificates,  in  preparing  for  examination. 


EXTENSIVE   POPULARITY. 

The  Eclectic  Series,  embracing  the  above  books,  has  been  recom- 
mended, wholly  or  in  part,  by  the 

Ohio  State  Sufbeintjui dmmt  of  Pubuo  iKSTSDonoir, 
Indiana  State  Supeeintendbnt  op  Publio  Instritotion, 
Illinois  State  Sufbrintbndbkt  of  Public  Instruotion, 
Iowa  State  SuPBRfNTENnsNT  of  Pubuo  Instruotion, 
Wisconsin  State  Superintendent  of  Publio  Insteuctiov, 
Minnesota  State  Superintendent  of  Publio  Instruotion, 
MisaoDBi  Stats  Supsbintbndbnt  of  Public  Instkuotion, 
Kansas  State  Superintendent  of  Public  iNSTRucno)?, 
Pbnnstlyania  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
West  Vircinla.  State  Superintbndent  of  Pvbuo  Inbtbuotion; 

And  by  Thousands  oi  Boards  of  Education^  School  Officers,  SuperinUndents  and 
ftocAertf,  in^all  sections  of  the  country. 


JW^  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desiring  to  make  a  change  in 
text-books  in  use  in  their  Schools,  are  respectftdly  invited  to  corres- 
pond with  the  publishers, 

^  *     SAEaBNT,  WILSON  &  HINJCLB, 

GncdifNATi,  O* 


SCHOOL  FURNISHERS,   -    -    -    -    Chicago. 


t   " 


WE  HAVE  THE  SOLE  WESTERN  AGENCY  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

Mauufactured  at  the  Western  School  Furniturk  Woeks. 

W.  Chaae  and  Son,  mannfactiircrs,  after  an  experience  of  14  years  in  thU  branch,  have  so  perfected  their 
patterns  and  machinery  tliat  thoir  fnrnitnre  h«i8  now  no  superior,  East  or  West.  Every  desirable  style 
of  School  Desk.  Seat,  and  Teacher's  Denk.  Binglo  and  doubje,  made.  Testimonials  in  regard  to  its  superi- 
ority arc  gireu  by  tlie  Superintendents  of  ScIiuol«$  in  Chicago,  St.  Louii^,  Bloomington,  Toledo,  Kalamazoo, 
Milvraakee,  Davenport,  and  many  other  citie^s  and  towns  where  it  has  l>8on  introduced. 


SCHOOL  APPARATUS  OF  EVERT  VARIETY, 

THE  I^ARGEST  STOCK  IIV  THE  WEST. 


WESTERN  PUBLISHERS  OP 

MITCHELL'S  SEKIES   OP  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

Theeo  map*  are  used  thronghont  the  New-England  States,  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  more  generally 
than  any  others  in  ^he  Western  States.  They  represent  the  very  latest  changes  In  boundary,  are  better 
and  more  widely  known  than  any  other  series  in  America. 

Pul>li»her8  of  CAMP'S  SKRIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES  and  MAPPING  PLATES,  Keys  to  Mitchell's  Mape 
a^d  designed  especially  to  accompany  them.  These  Geographies  and  Mapping  Plates  (skeleton  mapi  for 
drawing)  have  long  been  used,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 


OHAETS  AND  TABLETS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

BOSTON  PRIMARY  SCH(X)L  TABLETS  {exclusive  Western  sale). 

PAYSON,  DUNTON  AND  SCRIBNER'S  WRITING  TABLETS. 
OOLTON'S  COLORED  GEOGRAPHICAL  CARDS. 

SCOFIELD'S  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  TABLETS. 

SANDERS'S  AND  31cGUFFEY'S  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  CHARTS. 
Ac  Ac.  &c  &c.  fto. 


JPUIM^OSOmiCJiL  JiJTD  CHEJftlCaL  ^JPJP^MUITUS, 


-ALSO  PUBUSHERS  OF- 


CTTTTEB'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHARTS, 

With  various  Mountings. 
•  Descriptive  Circulars  and  lUmtrated  Catalogues  with  Price  lists  furnished  on  application  IBft 

ANDREWS  &  BIGELOW, 

Crosby's  Opera  House,  63  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO, 


IPPROTED  TEXTBOOKS  &  WORKS  OF  BEFEBENCI 

Jor  ^Jools,  Jcaiiomts,  anl)  Colleges. 


PUBLISHED  BY 


J.  B.  LIPPIlSrCOTT  &  CO., 

NOS.  715  AND  717  MAEKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


w 


f  HEN  changea  of  text-books  are  deemed  adyisable,  or  new  lists  of  books  are  to  be  selected,  parties  itt- 
tere»ted  are  respectfally  requested  to  examine  and  compare  our  books  with  others  proposed,  beitm 
making  their  selections.  To  facilitate  the  procurement  of  our  books  for  such  purposes,  gpecial  prica^ 
neither  wholesale  nor  retail— are  named  in  this  circular,  at  which  we  will  supply  sample  copies  fw  exam* 
ination,  by  mall,  prepaid,  or  first  supplies  for  introduction,  per  express,  freight  payable  by  parties  ordering 


lilpplncott^B  Geoffrapliieal  Series. 

I.  ALLEN'S  ORAL  OEOQRAPIIT,  $0.26 

Pictorial  Maps  and  Natural-History  EngraTings. 

U.  ALLEN'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY,  .35 

Based  on  the  Object  Method  of  Instruction. 

III.  SHAW  &  ALLEN'S  COMPREHENSIVE 
GEOGRAPHY,  1.00 

Combiuing  Geography  with  Natural  History. 

IV.  SMITH'S  NEW  GKOGRAPHY,  1.10 
Synthetical,  Analytical,  and  ConiparatiTe. 

V.  CARL  RITTER'S  COMPARATIVE  GEOG.,      .90 
Translated  by  William  L.  Gage. 

VI.  COMPLETE  PKONOUNCING  GAZETTEER. 
By  J.  Thomas,  M.D.,  and  T.  Baldwin.    New  Ed'n. 

The  simple,  natural,  and  therefore  easy,  process- 
es presented  In  these  books  commend  them  to  all 
teachers  who  are  earnestly  seeking  improved  meth- 
ods of  instruction. 

The  first  three  books,  by  Allen  A  Shaw  and  AUeu, 
excel  equally  in  methods  of  prefienting  their  texts 
and  in  mechanical  execution,  affording  a  system  of 
graded  lessons  in  consecutire  order,  suited  to  all 
stages  of  advancement,  from  primary  to  academic 
inclusive. 

The  fourth  hook  is  an  elaborate  treatise,  embody- 
ing the  ripe  experience  of  its  veteran  author,  Ros- 
well  C.  Smith,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  advanced 
classes. 

The  fifth  be  ok,  by  Carl  Ritter,  late  Professor  of 
Geography  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  is  a  12mo. 
volume  of  220  pages,  rendering  accessible  a  wealth 
of  geographical  knowledge  which  should  be  pos- 
sesMd  by  every  teacher  and  scholar  in  the  land. 

The  New  Edition  of  the  Gazetteer  will  be  the  most 
desirable  work  of  the  kind  ever  offered  to  the  Amer- 
ican public,  and  will  be  ready  about  Jan.  1st,  1866. 

lAtin  and  Greek. 

LEVERETTS  LATIN  LEXICON,  $6.00 

Enlarged  and  improved  edition.    Embracing  the 
Classical  Distinctions  of  Words,  and  the  Etymo- 
logical Index  of  Freund's  Lexicon.    One  vol., 
8vo.,  sheep. 
GARDNER'S  LATIN  LEXICON.  2.60 

CROOKS  A  SCHEM'S  NEW  LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY,  2.60 

On  the  basis  of  the  School  Dictionary  of  Ingerslev : 
with  Additions  ftom  the  Tiexicous  of  Koch  and 
Klotz.    By  George  R.  Crooks,  D.D.,  and  Alexan- 
der Schem,  A.M.    8vo..  sheep. 
GROVE'S  GREEK  and  ENG.  DICTIONARY,     2.60 
PICKERING'S  GREEK  Ann  ENG.  LEXICON,    6.00 
Being  a  Comprehensive  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage.   By  John  Pickering,  LL.D. 


MatlieiiiatieAl. 

LOOMIS'S  NEW  ANALYT.  ARITHMETIC,    $0J5 

A  First  Book  combining  Intellectual  and  Writtes 
Exercises. 
LOOMIS'S  NEW  NORMAL  ARITHMETIC,        .40 

Complete  Practical  Treatise  for  advanced  classes. 
HOLLOWAY'S  MENTAL  GEOMETRY,  .90 

Generalizations  of  Demonstrations  in  Planes,  Sot 
ids,  and  Spherics. 
CHAUVENETS  PLANE  AND  SPHERICAL 

TRIGONOMETRY,  1.06 

CHAUVENET'S  SPHERICAL  AND  PRACTI- 
CAL ASTRONOMY.    2  vols.,  Royal  8vo.      7.B0 

Loomis's  Arithmetics  are  entirely  new  books,  pre- 
senting the  science  of  numbers  in  the  clearest,  meflt 
logical  and  practical  manner,  and  are  now  c^ered 
to  the  public  in  a  form  which,  it  is  believed,  wIU 
bear  comparison  with  the  very  best  works  of  their 
kind  in  the  market. 

Holloway's  and  Chauvenet's  works  are  known  to 
the  public  as  possessing  the  first  order  of  excellenno 
in  their  several  departments  of  the  science. 

WORKS  ON 
The  Science  and  Art  of  Teaehiny. 

Bt  James  Ptle  Wicrebsham,  A.M., 
Principal  of  rsa.  State  Normal  School  at  JHUarsvUk. 
WICKERSHAM'S  SCHOOL  ECONOMY,  $0.90 

A  Treatise  on    the    Preparation,  Organization, 
Employment,  Government  and  Authorities  of 
Schools.    ISmo. 
WICKERSHAM'S  METHODS  OF  INSTRUC- 
TION.   12mo.  1.06 
That  part  of  tbe  Philosophy  of  Education  which 
treats  of  the  Nature  of  the  several  branches  of 
Knowledge  and  Methods  of  using  them. 
WICKERSHAM'S  METHODS  OF  CULTURB. 
In  press. 

Of  the  many  excellent  treatises  on  this  nilject, 
the  first  two  volumes  of  Prof.  Wickersham  have  been 
received  with  greatest  satisfaction. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Normal  and  Training  schools  of 
the  Eastern,  Middle  and  Western  States  have  intro- 
duced these  works,  to  be  used  in  their  classes  as  textr 
books  in  professional  instruction. 

Teachers  and  students  also,  quite  generally,  ar« 
beginning  to  order  them  for  private  instruction; 
and  all  unite  in  commendation  of  their  excellence, 
with  a  degree  of  earnestness  not  often  manifested. 

liincoln  PheIp»*B  Scientific  Series. 

Lincoln's  Botany  for  Beginners,  35c.;  Lincoln's 
Familiar  Lectures  on  Bot'y,  $1.05;  Phelpe*s  Philos. 
for  Beginneni,  36c.;  Chem.  for  Beginners,  36c.,  etc 


For  supplies  of  our  School  Text-Books,  or  for  the  replenishment  of  public  or  private  libraries  from  a  groat 
variety  of  works  in  every  department  of  literature  and  science,  please  address  the  Publishers, 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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DEVOTED   TO 


•  Education,  Science,  and  Free  Schools. 


BIGHABD  EDWARDS,  EDltOB,  Normal. 
S.  H.  WHITE,  MATHEMATICAL  EdITOE,  Chicago. 


H^tam,  Illinois: 

PUBLISiffED  MONTHLY,   BY   N.  C.  NASON. 

1866. 


H^^SLSO  A  YsAB,  Fatabu  always  nr  Astahob. 


••Fighting  againat  Wrong, and  for  the  Oood,  the  True,  and  the  Beautlfal.' 


FOR    BO"S'S    -A-N-ID    GUIiXiS. 


la  acknowledged  by  the  loading  papers  to  be  the 

BEST  CHIIJOREN'S  I»AI»ER  IIV  AMEIMO^^  I 


FUBLI8HEI>  MONTHLT,  BY 

ALFBSB  L.  SBWELIi, 
Ch.icaeo,  Illinois. 


Price— One  DoUur  a  Tear,  in  Adyance. 

Sample  Copy,  Ton  OentB. 

Sabacriptions  can  bo  aont  all  through  the  yeax,  and 

will  bo  supplied  with  back  numbers  either  from 

Jnly  or  January,  aa  all  oinat  begin 

with  one  of  these  two  months. 


Erery  person  who  shall  send  aix  subscribers,  and 
six  doUara,  will  receive,  as  a  premium,  one  extra 
copy  for  one  year. 

Other  inducements  for  larger  clubs.  Circulars 
sens  Xireo. 

All  pages  are  electrotyped,  and  back  numbers  can 
always  be  forniahed. 

REAP  WMAT  TH£  PAPl^EUS  SAYr 

R  already  excdi  every  cWW'a  paper  that  we  know 
qf  in  this  country.— Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

The  LttOe  CbrwraZ.— The  Pittsburg  Christian 
JdvocaUaeLja:  "The  best  paper  for  children,  pub- 
lished in  this  great  country  of  our^  is  Tfu  Little 
Qnrporal.  It  is  a  gem  in  the  catalogue  of  month- 
lies." 

Forney's  Philadelphia  DaUy  Press  says  of  it: 
«  The  lAttU  Cbrporal  is  destined  to  become  the  great 
children's  paper  of  America." 

We  can  not  say  too  much  in  favor  of  this  beautiful 
paper ,r— Bryan  (6.)  Press. 

It  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  and  cheapest  child- 
ren's gaaetto  published  any  where.— Marshall  (BTn) 
Statesman. 

The  lAtOe  OxrporaZ,— Though  modestly  calling 
itself  by  a  subordinate  title,  it  is  really  a  Tory  Ma^ 
Jor  General  among  children's  magaziBe6.-r-.Chenaii- 
go  Telegraph  (Norwich,  N.  Y.) 

Tht  IMe  Carpona  is  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  monthly  in  the  Union.— Louisville  Dem. 

The  Little  Corporal  Is  universally  admitted  to  be 
the  best  Juvenile  paper  now  in  existence.— Dubuque. 
Daily  Times. 

Address 


It  strikes  the  right  key,  and  is  admirable  — nei- 
ther beav.v  nor  silly,  but  simple,  fresh,  bnoyant, 
and  earnest. — Adams  (N.  Y.)  Visitor. 

Its  influence  for  good  eaa  never  be  estimated. — 
Orand  Haven  News. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  paper  of  the  kind  published 
that  approaches.lt  as  a  juvenile  journal. — Poogfa- 
keepsie  Daily  Press. 

It  is  the  cleverest  thing  of  its  kind  yet  realised  in 
America.— Roxbury  (Haas.)  Journal. 

The  MUde  Corporal. —  Certainly  we  have  seen 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  child's  pai)er  which  could 
compare  with  this  which  comes  to  us  from  over  the 
prairies. — Portland  (Maine)  Daily  Press. 

The  Liiile  Corporal  is  conducted  with  a  great  deal 
of  tact>  taste,  and  care.  Either  this  paper  or  Our 
Yougng  Ibi^— and  it  would  be  hard  to  choose  be- 
tween them  —  would  prove  a  welcome  present  tot 
the  children.— The  Nation. 

It  should  be  in  every  household.-  N.  Y^.  Teacher. 

It  is  now,  as  it  has  been,  the  child's  magazine  of 
the  country.— Norwich  (N.  Y.)  Telegraph. 

The  brave,  beautiful  an«t  good  LitELe  Oorpcral  oon> 
quers  all. — Vermont  State  Journal. 

The  best  evidence,  after  all,  that  ho  baits  the 
young  folks  is,  that  they  hardly  get  through  the 
reading  of  one  number  before  they  begin  to  iuquirv 
"  When  will  The  LitOe  Corporaicome  again  ?»' — Port- 
laad  (Maine)  Price<?urrent. 

The  Little  Corporal  is  at  hand*.  There  nerer  was 
a  better  paper  printed  for  children.  We  should  de- 
sire no  better  monument  to  leave  behind  us  in  the 
world  than  the  gratitude  of  the  little  folks  who 
read  this  paper,  all  the  way  from  Maine  to  Oregon. 
— Bloomington  (111.)  Pantagraph. 

It  is  a  gem.  Chaste,  elegant  and  excellent  in  its 
every  department.-r-Lancastpr  (Pa.)  Republican. 

After  a  careful  examination,  we  can  cheerfnllT 
Bay  of  TJie  Little  Corporal  that  it  deserves  all  the 
praise  that  has  been  lavished  upon  it  by  the  press 
every  where.— Philadelphia  Episcopal  Recorder. 

Tfie  Little  Corporal  for  one  year  will  do  the  child- 
ren more  good  than  a  quarter's  schooling. 


The  above  are  only  a  tithe  of  the  many 
beautiful  notices  our  young  soldier  has 
received. 


Care  of  Dunlop,  Sewell  &  Spalding. 


•CHlCAaO,  II.I.. 


Zip,    'lJt/d-  ZJ. 
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PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION.   ITS  OBJECT. 


The  object  of  instruction  is  so  to  deyelop  all  the  faculties  of  the 
child's  nature  that  each  shall,  to  its  proper  extent,  unite  in  forming  the 
future  character  of  a  noble  manhood.  The  siA;cess  of  a  man  in  procur- 
ing the  necessities,  the  comforts  or  the  luxuries  of  life  is  measured  by 
his  ability  to  foresee  the  results  of  a  certain  policy  in  business,  his 
shrewdness  in  calculating  chances,  and  his  diligence  in  his  occupation. 
In  society,  a  man's  inJBiuence  depends  not  so  much  upon  what  he  knows 
as  upon  a  power  so  to  express  his  knowledge  as  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  others.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  men  of  wealth,  influence, 
and  power,  who  have  had  almost  no  training  whatever  in  the  books 
used  in  schools  ]  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who  are  well 
taught  in  all  the  studies  of  even  the  academy  and  the  college  who  nev- 
er rise  above  the  masses  around  them. 

This  difference  in  men  arises  not  so  much  from  the  amount  of  their 
knowledge  as  from  what  they  are ;  not  so  much  from  the  extent  and 
variety  of  their  resources  as  from  their  ability  to  use  them.  It  is  not 
what  has  been  imparted  from  without,  but  what  has  been  developed 
from  faculties  already  existing  within,  that  fixes  the  future  ability  of 
the  man. 

Not  bearing  sufficiently  in  mind  the  true  object  of  education,  teach- 
ers are  some  times  apt  to  consider  their  mission  to  be  to  impart,  how- 
ever mechanically,  certain  information  to  the  young  mind.  The  mind 
is  regarded  in  the  nature  of  an  open  vessel  whose  inner  surface  is 
covered  with  some  adhesive  substance,  and  the  problem  is  to  fasten  the 
largest  number  of  objects  within.  The  teacher  who  puts  the  most  there, 
aTid  makes  them  stick,  solves  the  problem  best.  The  success  of  the 
solution  depends  upon  the  adhesiveness  of  the  coating  and  the 
strength  of  the  operator  to  crowd  the  largest  number  of  objects  into  a 
8  57 
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given  space.  There  they  are,  crammed  together  and  jostled  between 
each  other ;  and  the  wonder  is  how  so  small  a  surface  can  contain  so 
much,  as  well  as  how  so  much  can  be  put  there. 

It  may  be  that  this  is  an  extreme  case ;  but  it  will  serve  to  illustrate 
my  idea,  that  there  is  a  mechanical  tendency  which  too  often  character- 
izes primary  instruction.  The  childish  intellect  is  treated  as  a  plastic 
substance  upon  which  the  teacher  is  to  leave  certain  impressions,  rather 
than  as  a  living  germ  capable  of  expansion,  with  a  necessity  for  proper 
nourishment  which  it  may  appropriate  in  its  growth.  Each  particle  of 
food  that  is  given  to  the  young  plant  loses  its  identity.  It  is,  in  the 
process  of  vegetable  chemistry,  changed  in  its  character,  and,  uniting 
with  other  portions,  forms  different  substances,  each  needed  in  the 
growth  of  the  perfe(^  tree.  In  the  development  of  the  mental  germ, 
the  childish  intellect,  there  is  the  same  need  that  proper  nutriment  be 
supplied  with  care,  and  always  with  regard  to  the  production  of  a  defi- 
nite result.  The  problem  is  so  to  train  up  the  inborn  faculties,  so  to 
educate  the  mental  powers,  that  they  combine  in  their  growth  to  form^ 
as  far  as  we  shall  be  able  to  produce  the  results,  the  strength,  the 
beauty  and  the  excellence  of  a  perfect  character. 

At  different  periods  in  the  process  of  mental  growth,  different  facul- 
ties are  more  active.  Every  careful  observer  of  children  has  noticed 
that  their  first  intellectual  want  is  to  know  about  things  which  are  the 
object  of  sense;  their  ruling  trait  is  an  eager  curiosity  so  strangely 
shown  in  a  continual  questioning  of  others.  They  do  not  trouble 
themselves  to  ask  the  causes  of  what  they  see,  or  reason  out  results 
from  certain  given  conditions.  Ability  to  do  these  things  comes  with 
the  progress  of  later  years.  Accepting  this  fact  of  mental  philosophy, 
how  may  it  be  applied  in  our  calling. 

I  answer,  by  taking  mind  as  it  is  constituted  by  the  Creator,  and  by 
an  earnest  effort  to  bestow  right  culture  upon  its  faculties  as  they 
appear  in  the  order  of  nature.  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  each 
faculty  is  active,  reaching  out  to  the  world  outside,  and  the  teacher's 
office  is  to  give  right  direction  to  its  inclinations.  An  unduly  rapid 
development  must  not  be  forced,  nor  should  any  means  be  used  which 
will  delay  or  deaden  the  natural  rate  of  progress.  The  amount  of 
stupidity  produced  in  the  school-room  can  not  be  accurately  estimated; 
but  an  intelligent  observation  of  the  unnatural  methods,  the  forcing 
processes  and  distorting  practices  used  there,  will  at  once  pronounce  it 
no  small  amount.  The  precocious  child  is  urged  forward  indiscreetly, 
and  before  the  mind  has  reached  maturity  it  has  been  blasted  by  the 
fires  which  have  burned  within  itself,  and  the  result  is  a  dwarfed  and 
in  some  cases  almost  a  powerless  intellect.     The  hidden  talent  of  a  dull 
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pupil  is  some  times  buried  still  deeper  by  tbe  useless  lumber  of  some 
meaningless  formula  or  tiresome  routine,  frequently  having  more  sound 
tbaD  sense. 

To  the  child  every  thing  should  have  a  meaning.  There  is  a  childish 
comprehension,  and  in  the  schoolroom  every  thing  should,  if  possible, 
be  brought  within  its  power.  In  reading,  words  may  be  pronounced 
readily  which  are  in  themselves  meaningless.  Where  is  the  mental  de- 
Telopment  in  this  ability?  Suppose  a  pupil  able  to  pronounce  a  whole 
sentence  of  some  dead  language:  Is  he  any  wiser  for  it?  Has  he 
learned  a  new  thing,  or  gained  a  new  medium  for  expressing  his 
thoughts  or  feelings?  Has  he  a  stronger  mind?  So  it  may  be  with 
whole  pages.  The  amount  of  valuable  information  gained  from  the 
primary  lessons  in  reading-books  is  surely  not  worth  the  time  spent 
in  poring  over  them.  The  benefit  gained  is  in  the  mental  training  to 
understand  the  full  meaning  of  the  lesson,  and  the  formation  of  habits 
of  careful  investigation,  which  will  be  of  service  in  future  years.  The 
mere  calling  of  words,  which  is  so  much  practiced  in  the  reading- 
exercise,  dulls  the  keenness  of  the  intellect,  and  dwarfs  its  powers 
because  it  does  not  strengthen  them.  It  is  the  origin  of  the  taste  for 
light  reading,  which  is  the  ruling  passion  with  so  large  a  number  of 
our  people,  and  which  is  the  just  measure  of  their  intellectual  strength. 
The  beauty  and  power  of  language  can  be  appreciated  only  by  study ; 
and  the  reading-lesson,  which  has  for  its  object  the  study  of  these 
things  and  the  ability  to  fully  express  the  ideas  of  the  author  through 
the  medium  of  the  living  voice,  is  the  proper  place  for  this  study. 
There  is  more  real  mental  power  gained  in  the  thorough  mastery  of  a 
single  passage  than  in  running  over  whole  pages  in  the  manner  fre- 
quently adopted. 

In  commencing  the  study  of  Arithmetic  there  is  a  comprehension  by 
the  pupil  which  should  never  be  overlooked.  With  how  many  child- 
ren is  the  operation  of  counting  a  mere  form,  a  repetition  of  words 
which  has  no  significance.  How  many  think  that  two  is  the  name 
given  to  the  second  object  rather  than  to  its  combination  with  the 
first,  and  so  on.  In  repeating  the  tables,  how  much  mental  effort  or 
culture  is  there  in  going  over  them  forward  or  backward ;  or  how  much 
does  the  child  understand  the  meaning  of  the  dull  routine  through 
which  he  goes  ?  If,  by  lapse  of  time  and  dint  of  perseverance,  he  be- 
cotnes  familiar  with  them,  it  is  because  they  have  been  crammed  into 
him, — a  sort  of  dwarfing  mental  torture,  rather  than  a  mastery  of  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  used  and  a  working-out  of  the  results  reached 
by  the  mind's  own  effort.  In  the  use  of  the  numeral  frame  and  famil- 
iar objects,  a  visible  illustration  is  afforded  of  the  results  reached,  and 
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then  tho  mind  will  easily  pass  to  a  clear  conception  of  the  abstract  form. 
After  this  the  repetition  of  any  table  is  a  dull  monotony,  for  the  pupil 
masters  the  idea  and,  should  he  forget  the  result,  he  has  the  ability  to 
work  it  out  himself.  It  is  the  ability  to  do  this  which  will  make  the 
thinking,  influential  man  in  after  years.  The  future  manhood  of  so- 
ciety is  in  the  teacher's  hands,  and  his  conduct  toward  those  in  his 
care  should  be  directed  to  its  elevation.  w. 


LEARNING        BY        ROTE. 


[From  an  article  In  the  EngUsh  Journal  of  Psjchological  Medicine  (toI.  ziL)  on  *The  Artifldal 
Production  of  Stapldlty  in  Schools'.] 


Wb  are  convinced  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  stupidity 
now  existing  in  the  world  is  the  direct  result  of  a  variety  of  influ- 
ences, educational  and  social,  which  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
growing  brain,  either  by  checking  its  development  altogether,  or  by 
unduly  stimulating  the  sensorium  at  the  expense  of  the  intelligence. 
In  the  former  case  general  obtuseness  is  the  result ;  and  in  the  latter, 
subjugation  of  the  reasoning  powers  to  the  sensations  and  emotions. 
We  are  entitled  to  think  these  conditions  strictly  artificial,  and  to 
look  upon  them  as  distortions,  analogous,  in  some  respects,  to  the 
physical  distortions  of  Hindoo  fakirism.  .  .  .  Upon  testing  the 
educational  customs  of  the  present  day  by  even  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  psychology,  it  becomes  apparent  that  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  children  receive  precisely  the  kind  of  training  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  a  learned  pig.  There  are  scarcely  any  school-masters 
who  have  in  the  least  degree  studied  the  operations  of  the  develop- 
ment of  mind  (indeed,  it  is  only  within  a  very  few  years  that  this 
study  has  borne  any  fruit  of  great  practical  utility) ;  and  those  who 
have  not  done  so  can  not  realize  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  learning 

which  is  sensational  alone The  first  impressions  made 

upon  the  consciousness  of  a  child  have  a  strong  natural  tendency  to 
expand  themselves  through  the  sensorium,  and  usually  do  so  unless 
directed  higher  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  produced  and  main- 
tained. For  the  purpose  of  such  direction,  time  is  an  element  of  the 
first  importance ;  and  the  idea  which  would  be  grasped  by  the  intelli- 
gence after  a  certain  period  of  undisturbed  attention  will  excite  the 
sensational  faculties  idone  if  that  attention  be  diverted  by  the  prema* 
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tare  intrusion  of  something  else  that  solicits  notice In 

schools,  however,  under  the  stern  pressure  of  the  popular  demand  for 
knowledge,  it  is  an  extremely  common  practice  to  accumulate  new  im- 
pressions with  greater  rapidity  than  they  can  be  receiyed.  The  work 
laid  down  can  often  only  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the  prompti- 
tude that  is  a  chief  characteristic  of  instinctive  action.  The  child 
who  uses  his  sensorium  to  master  the  sounds  of  his  task  uses  an  in- 
strument perfected  for  him  by  the  Great  Artificer.  The  child  who 
uses  his  intelligence  must  perfect  the  instrument  for  himself,  must 
grope  in  the  dark,  must  puzzle,  must  catch  at  stray  gleams  of  light, 
before  his  mind  can  embrace  the  whole  of  any  but  the  simplest  quest- 
ion. The  former  brings  out  his  result,  such  as  it  is,  immediately; 
the  latter,  by  slow  degrees,  often  first  giving  utterance  to  the  steps  by 
which  he  is  reaching  it.  The  former  is  commonly  thought  quick  and 
clever,  the  latter  slow  and  stupid;  and  the  educational  treatment  of 
each  is  based  upon  this  assumption,  widely  as  it  often  is  at  variance 
with  the  facts.  The  child  whose  tendency  is  to  sensational  activity 
should  be  held  back,  and  be  made  to  master  the  meaning  of  every 
thing  he  is  allowed  to  learn.  He  is  usually  encouraged  to  remember 
sounds,  is  pushed  forward,  is  crammed  with  words  to  the  exclusion  of 
knowledge,  is  taught  to  consider  himself  a  prodigy  of  youthful  talent. 
The  child  who  tries  to  understand  his  lessons  should  be  encouraged, 
praised,  supplied  with  food  for  thought  of  a  kind  suited  to  his  ca- 
pacity, and  aided  by  a  helping  hand  over  the  chief  difficulties  in  his 
path.  He  is  usually  snubbed  as  a  dunce,  punished  for  his  slowness, 
forced  into  sensational  learning,  as  his  only  escape  from  disgrace. 
The  master,  in  many  cases,  has  little  option  in  the  matter.  Children 
are  expected  to  know  more  than  they  have  time  to  learn ;  parents  and 
examiners  must  have  show  and  surface, —  things  only  to  be  purchased 
at  the  expense  of  solidity  and  strength.  A  discreet  teacher  may  often 
feel  sympathy  with  the  difficulties  of  a  pupil;  but  the  half-hour  al- 
lotted to  the  class  is  passing  away,  the  next  subject  is  treading  upon 
the  heels  of  the  present,  and  the  child  must  complete  his  task  like 
the  rest;  and  so  a  budding  intellect  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  demands 
of  custom. 

Among  the  children  of  the  educated  classes  the  circumstances  of 
domestic  life  usually  afford  to  the  intelligence  an  amount  of  stimulus 
which,  if  not  of  the  best  possible  kind,  is  at  least  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate in  some  degree  for  the  sensational  work  of  the  school.  .  .  . 
But,  for  the  most  part,  the  children  of  the  poor  have  grown  up  like 
wild  animals,  excepting  for  the  advantage  of  an  occasional  beating; 
and  their  nervous  centres  have  received  few  impressions  unoonnected 
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with  the  simplest  wants  of  existence.  Coincidentally  with  an  entire 
absence  of  intellectual  cultivation,  they  usually  display  a  degree  of 
sensational  acuteness  not  often  found  in  the  nurseries  of  the  weadthy, 
and  arising  from  that  habitual  shifting  for  themselves  in  small  matters 
which  is  forced  upon  them  by  the  absence  of  the  tender  and  refined 
affection  that  loves  to  anticipate  the  wants  of  infancy.  They  go  to 
school  for  a  brief  period,  and  the  master  tries  to  cram  them  with  as 
much  knowledge  as  possible.  They  learn  easily,  but  they  learn  only 
sounds,  and  seldom  know  that  it  is  possible  to  learn  any  thing  more. 
In  many  cottages  there  are  children  who,  as  they  phrase  it,  ^  repeat  a 
piece '  at  the  half-yearly  examination.  We  say,  from  frequent  ex- 
periments, that  they  will  learn  for  this  purpose  a  passage  in  any  foreign 
language  as  easily  as  in  English^  or  that  they  will  learn  an  English 
paragraph  backwards  if  told  to  do  so ;  and  that  in  neither  case  will 
any  curiosity  be  excited  about  the  meaning  of  the  composition.  .  . 
They  do  not  usually  understand  what  'meaning'  is.  An  urchin 
may  be  able  to  say  correctly  that  a  word  pointed  out  to  him  is  an  ad- 
verb or  a  pronoun,  may  proceed  to  give  a  definition  of  either,  and  ex- 
amples of  instances  of  its  occurrence,  and  may  produce  an  impression 
that  he  understands  all  this,  when  the  truth  is  that  he  has  only  learned 
to  make  certain  noises  in  a  particular  order,  and  when  he  is  unable  to 
say  any  thing  intelligible  about  the  matter  in  language  of  his  own. 
Or  he  may  repeat  the  multiplication-table,  and  even  work  by  it,  say- 
ing that  seven  times  eight  are  fifty-six,  without  knowing  what  fifty- 
six  is,  or  what  seven  times  eight  means.  He  knows  all  about  seven 
or  eight,  not  from  schooling,  but  from  the  lessons  of  life,  from  having 
had  seven  pence  or  eight  marbles ;  but  of  the  fifty-six,  which  is  be- 
yond his  experience,  he  knows  nothing.  The  nature  of  the  mental 
operations  of  such  children  is,  perhaps,  as  little  known  to  the  teacher, 
to  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  or  the  kind  ladies  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  school,  as  the  nature  of  the  mental  operations  of  the  inhabitants 

of  Saturn 

The  best  recorded  illustration  of  such  sensational  learning  is  given 
by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Brookfield,  H.M.'s  Inspector,  in  his  ofl&cial  report 
for  1855-6.  Mr.  Brookfield  called  upon  two  children,  aged  about 
eleven  years,  '  who  did  their  arithmetic  and  reading  tolerably  well, 
who  wrote  something  pretty  legible,  intelligible,  and  sensible,  about  an 
omnibus  and  about  a  steamboat  \  to  write  down  the  answers  of  the 
Church  catechism  to  two  questions-.  It  must  be  observed  that  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  repeat  the  catechism  during  half  an  hour  of 
each  day  in  day-school  and  Sunday-school  for  four  or  five  years ;  and 
the  following  is  what  they  wrote : 
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'<  My  duty  toadB  God  is  to  bleed  in  him  to  fering  and  to  loaf  with- 
old  your  arts  witbold  my  mine  withold  my  sold  and  with  my  serenth 
to  whirchp  and  to  give  thanks  to  put  my  old  trast  in  him  to  call  upon 
him  to  onnei*  his  old  nam«  and  his  world  and  to  sare  him  truly  all 
the  days  of  my  life's  end." 

'^  My  dooty  tords  my  nabers  to  love  him  as  thyself  and  to  do  to  all 
men  as  I  wed  thou  shalt  do  and  to  me — to  love  onner  and  sake  my 
father  and  mother — to  onner  and  to  bay  the  queen  and  all  that  are 
pet  in  forty  uwier  her — to  smit  myself  to  all  my  gooness  teaches 
sportial  pastures  and  marsters  —  to  oughten  myself  lordly  and  every 
to  all  my  betters  — to  hut  no  body  by  would  nor  d«ed  —  to  be  trew  in 
jist  in  all  my  deelins  —  to  beer  no  malis  nor  atid  in  your  arts  to  keep 
my  ands  from  pecken  and  steel — my  turn  from  evil  speek  and  lawing 
and  slanders  —  not  to  civet  nor  desar  othermans  good  but  to  lern  hi- 
ber  trewly  to  git  my  own  leaving — and  to  do  my  dooty  in  that  state 
of  life  and  to  each  it  his  pleas  God  to  call  men." 

Again  : 

^'  They  did  promis  and  voal  three  things  in  my  name  first  that  I 
should  pernounce  of  the  devel  and  all  his  walks  pumps  and  valities 
of  this  wicked  wold  and  all  the  sinful  larsts  of  the  flesh." 

Mr.  Brookfield  remarks  very  justly  that  the  error  is  not  a  mere 
matter  of  spelling,  not  a  phonetic  expression  of  ideas  that  are  under- 
stood, but  that  it  involves  absolute  non-apprehension  of  the  meaning 
of  the  passages 

We  have  already  referred  incidentally  to  a  learned  pig,  and  to  the 
parallelism  between  its  training  and  some  kinds  of  human  education. 
Persons  familiar  with  the  tricks  taught  to  animals  are  aware  that 
these  may  all  be  described  as  muscular  actions  performed  each  con- 
secutively to  its  proper  signal.  On  hearing  the  finger-nails  of  the 
master  click  together,  the  animal  does  something  in  obedience  to  the 
sensation :  nods  its  head,  or  shakes  its  head>  or  stands  erect^  as  the 
case  may  be.  It  has  no  idea  that  the  nod  is  an  affirmation  or  the 
shake  a  negation,  and  probably  has  no  thirst  for  knowledge  about  the 
matter,  being  content  to  play  its  part  correctly  and  escape  the  whip. 
In  the  case  of  children  the  medium  of  communication  is  different 
and  the  kind  of  response  is  different,  but  the  faculty  in  action  is  com- 
monly the  same.  The  words  of  the  pig's  master  are  mere  by-play, 
intended  to  amuse  the  audience,  and  the  signal  is  conveyed  by  other 
sounds.  The  words  of  the  human  teacher  or  examiner — his  questions, 
for  instance — are  the  signals  to  the  child,  each  requiring  its  appropri- 
ate answer;  but,  like  the  signals  to  the  pig,  they  are  aural  sensations, 
capable,  as  such,  of  producing  muscular  action  through  the  medium  of 
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the  seDBorium  alone.  The  responses  of  the  child  are  in  words — that 
is  to  say,  in  sounds  that  he  has  heen  taught^  and  that  he  rememhers, 
but  of  which  he  need  not  understand  one  iota  in  order  to  repeat  them, 
any  more  than  the  pig  need  understand  the  affirmative  or  negative 
character  of  its  nod  or  shake.  In  the  human  species  articulate  speech 
is  an  act  precisely  analogous  to  locomotion,  requiring  the  combined 
and  harmonious  working  of  several  muscles  and  the  guidance  of  sense, 
but  in  no  way  essentially  connected  with  the  intelligence;  and  the 
child  may  make  the  right  noises  in  the  right  order,  just  as  the  pig 
does  not  nod  its  head  when  the  signal  requires  it  to  be  shaken.  .  .  . 
School  teachers  and  managers  seldom  observe  this,  because  they 
seldom  look  deep  enough.  They  are  mostly  unacquainted  with  the 
complexity  and  extent  of  sensational  operations  in  the  young;  they 
have  scarcely  ever  been  accustomed  to  analyze  the  acts  of  the  mind, 
and  they  think  they  have  probed  the  depth  of  intellectual  conscious- 
ness before  they  have  even  approached  the  surface.  uam.  Teacher. 


THE        GOOD        SCHOOL-MASTER. 


Has  any  educational  writer  of  recent  date  given  a  clearer  or  more 
comprehensive  description  of  the  good  school-master  than  the  learned, 
wise  and  witty  historian  and  divine  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Thomas  Fuller  ?     Hear  him  : 

<^  There  is  scarce  any  profession  in  the  commonwealth  more  neces- 
sary, which  is  so  slightly  performed.  The  reasons  whereof  I  conceive 
to  be  these :  First,  young  scholars  make  this  calling  their  refuge  y 
yea,  perchance,  before  they  have  taken  any  degree  in  the  University, 
commence  school-masters  in  the  country^  as  if  nothing  else  were  re- 
quired to  set  up  this  profession  but  only  a  rod  and  a  ferula.  Second- 
ly, others,  who  are  able^  use  it  only  as  a  passage  to  better  preferment, 
to  patch  the  rents  in  their  present  fortune,  till  they  can  provide  a  new 
one  and  betake  themselves  to  some  more  gainful  casing.  Thirdly, 
they  are  disheartened  from  doing  their  best  with  the  miserable  re- 
ward which  in  some  places  they  receive,  being  masters  to  their  child- 
ren and  slaves  to  their  parents.  Fourthly,  being  grown  rich,  they 
grow  negligent,  and  scorn  to  touch  the  school  but  by  the  proxy  of 
the  usher.     But  see  how  well  our  school-master  behaves  himself. 

"  His  genius  inclines  him  with  delight  to  his  profession.    Qoi^  of 
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his  goodness,  hath  fitted  seyeral  men  for  several  oallings,  that  the  ne- 
eessity  of  chnrch  and  state,  in  all  conditions,  may  be  provided  for. 
And  thos  God  monldeth  some  for  a  school-master's  life,  undertaking 
it  with  desire  and  delight^  and  discharging  it  with  dexterity  and  happy 
success. 

^'He  studies  his  scholars'  natures  as  carefully  as  they  their  books; 
and  ranks  their  dispositions  into  several  forms.  And  though  it  may 
seem  difficult  for  him  in  a  great  school  to  descend  to  all  particulars, 
yet  ezperienced  school-masters  may  quickly  make  a  grammar  of  boys' 
natures. 

''He  is  able,  diligent  and  methodical  in  his  teaching;  not  leading 
them  rather  in  a  circle  than  forwards.  He  minces  his  precepts  for 
children  to  swallow,  hanging  clogs  on  the  nimbleness  of  his  own  soul, 
that  his  scholars  may  go  along  with  him. 

"  He  is  moderate  in  inflicting  deserved  correction.  Many  a  school- 
master better  answereth  the  name  paidotribes  (boy-beater)  Uianpatdo- 
gogos  (pedagogue),  rather  tearing  his  scholars'  flesh  with  whipping 
than  giving  them  good  education.  No  wonder  if  the  scholars  hate 
the  muses,  being  presented  unto  them  in  the  shapes  of  fiends  and 
furies. 

<'  Such  an  Orbilius  mars  more  scholars  than  he  makes.  Their  tyranoy 
hath  caused  many  tongues  to  stammer  which  spake  plain  by  naturoi 
and  whose  stuttering  at  first  was  nothing  else  but  fears  quavering  on 
their  speech  at  their  master's  presence;  and  whose  mauling  them 
about  their  heads  hath  dulled  those  who  in  quickness  exceeded  their 
master. 

"To  conclude,  let  this,  amongst  other  motives,  make* schoolmasters 
careful  in  their  place — that  the  eminences  of  their  scholars  have 
commended  the  memories  of  their  school-masters  to  posterity." 


.  Value  or  Vocal  Music  in  Schools. —  I  here  introduce  a  fact 
which  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  my  profession,  and  that  is,  that 
the  exercise  of  the  organs  of  the  breast,  by  singing,  contributes  very 
much  to  defend  them  from  those  diseases  to  which  the  climate  and 
other  causes  expose  them.  The  Germans  are  seldom  afflicted  with 
consumption,  nor  have  I  ever  known  but  one  instance  of  spitting  blood 
among  them.  ThiSj  I  believe,  is  in  part  occasioned  by  the  strength 
which  their  lungs  acquire  by  exercising  them  frequently  in  vocal 

music,  for  this  constitutes  an  essential  branch  of  their  education. 

itauRvn. 
9 
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FALLACIES    OF    TEXT-B  OOK  S.— N  o.     IV. 


The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  two  prominent  text-books  on 
Natural  Philosophy : 

''  When  any  portion  of  the  atmosphere  is  heated,  it  becomes  rarefied, 
its  specific  gravity  is  diminished,  and  it  consequently  rises.  The  ad- 
jacent portions  immediately  rush  into  its  place  to  restore  the  equilib- 
rium," etc.  "  When  the  sun  shines  over  any  particular  spot  on  the 
earth,  the  air  immediately  over  the  warm  ground  is  rarefied  by  the 
heat,  and  consequently  ascends,  while  the  surrounding  air,  being  cool- 
er and  heavier,  rushes  in  to  supply  the  place  which  the  warm  air  has 
left  vacant." 

Similar  nonsense  is  found  in  almost  every  book  that  treats  upon 
this  subject  Even  the  action  of  the  common  pump  is  often  explained 
in  much  the  same  way:  we  are  told  that  lifting  the  piston  makes  a 
yacuum,  and  the  water  ^rushes  up  to  fill  it\  And  very  likely,  not 
three  pages  away,  we  are  told  with  a  great  flourish  that  the  doctrine 
that  ^  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum'  is  one  of  the  dogmas  of  the  silly  an- 
cients which  modern  science  has  exploded.  Two  very  remarkable 
propositions  or  premises  are  assumed  in  the  above  extracts :  first,  that 
where  bodies  are  made  lighter,  they  feel  an  irresistible  tendency  to 
jump  up;  second,  that  when  air  (and  some  other  bodies)  finds  a 
vacuum  any  where,  it  hastens  to  fill  the  *  aching  void'.  In  view  of 
ihe»e  principles,  one  hardly  knows  whether  to  admire  more  highly  the 
^gay  and  festive'  character  of  the  attenuated  body,  or  the  extraordi- 
nary benevolence  displayed  by  the  substance  that  comes  '  rushing  in ' 
to  fill  every  gap. 

Why  can  not  these  books  tell  their  readers  the  simple  truths,  viz., 
that  the  light  air  rises  because  it  ia  pushed  up,  just  as  a  piece  of  cork 
rises  in  water,  and  that  the  heavier  substance  takes  the  place  out  of 
which  it  has  driven  the  lighter,  and  does  not  simply  show  its  kind- 
ness by  filling  a  vacancy  that  already  exists  ? 

Of  all  the  common  fallacies  in  our  text-books  none  seems  to  me  more 
supremely  silly  and  groundless^  or  more  wide-spread,  than  this  one^ 
and  it  is  the  last  one  I  propose  to  notice  at  present.  In  these  arti- 
cles I  have  said  nothing  about  the  fallacies  in  our  Grammars.  Paper 
is  so  costly  just  now  that  I  dared  not  undertake  it;  but  perhaps,  when 
that  article  becomes  cheaper  and  I  have  nothing  else  to  do  for  a 
Bumth,  I  may  attempt  even  that  task.  H. 
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S  C  R  A  P-B  0  0  K, 


Thebe  is  an  iDstrameot  of  usefulness  and  instruction  that  is  over- 
looked by  a  large  share  of  the  people,  that  might  be  made  one  of  much 
usefulness  in  the  cause  of  education,  if  more  generally  adopted.  I 
refer  to  Scrap-Books.  Who,  in  reading  papers,  does  not  often  come 
across  scraps  of  information  that,  if  preserved  so  as  to  be  referred  to, 
would  be  of  great  benefit, — such  as  origin  of  words  and  phrases,  sayings 
of  leading  men  and  women,  stories,  etc.  ?  As,  for  instance.  When  and 
where  were  handkerchiefs  first  manufactured?  same  of  hats  for  men? 
the  origin  of  skedaddle  ?  Dixie  ?  blanket  ?  worsted  ?  Yankee  ?  blue- 
stocking? etc.  I  have  a  friend,  editor  of  an  educational  paper  in 
Pennsylvania,  who  has  a  scrap-book  18  by  30  inches  and  800  pages, 
containing  over  5,000  pieces  scrapped.  He  has  also  in  pigeon-holes, 
alphabetically  arranged,  over  10,000  articles;  and  yet  he  is  under  30 
years  of  age.  An  ex-school  superintendent,  after  a  vi^it  of  a  day  in 
his  sanctum,  writes  "I  never  spent  a  day  so  intelligently  and  usefully 
as  the  one  I  spent  in  your  sanctum;  and  were  I  a  young  in  stead  of  an 
old  man,  I  should  certainly  do  as  you  are  doing,  preserve  scraps  of 
information.  Some  which  I  found  in  your  collection  would  have 
been  of  great  usefulness  to  me  in  my  public  labors,  for  I  there  got 
items  that  I  had  much  needed." 

I  have  over  2,000  articles  in  my  scrap-books,  one  of  which  fifty 
dollars  could  not  buy.  These  scrap-books  are  a  source  of  much  inter- 
est to  persons  visiting  here,  whether  they  be  teachers  or  others.  Sev- 
eral teachers  have  exclaimed  ^'  I  wish  I  had  such  a  book  as  this  V' 

How  can  you  get  such  books  ?  I  will  tell  you  my  way :  others  may 
have  a  better;  if  so,  I  should  like  to  hear  it.  The  books  I  have 
used  were  district-school  records.  I  have  cut  out  leaves  occasionally, 
so  that  it  would  not  spread  the  back  to  break  it.  Have  an  alphabeti- 
cal index  in  the  back  part.  I  also  have  a  box  to  put  the  articles  in  to 
keep  till  I  have  stormy  or  other  days  that  I  can  scrap. 

When  I  read  papers  I  have  a  pencil,  and  if  I  see  an  article  I  want 
to  preserve,  mark  it  .  After  I  am  through  with  the  paper,  cut  it  out, 
and  put  in  the  box.  When  I  get  ready  to  scrap  them  in  the  book,  I 
have  a  dish  of  good  paste,  a  brush  to  spread  the  paste,  a  smooth  board 
to  put  the  article  on  to  paste,  a  damp  cloth  to  wipe  paste  from  the 
board,  a  newspaper  folded  several  thicknesses  that  I  put  under  the 
leaf  that  I  scrap  on,  so  as  not  to  wet  other  leaves.  Several  papers  the 
size  of  or  a  little  larger  than  the  page,  so  as  to  iron  the  page  dry  after 
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the  Boraps  are  pasted  on.  This  I  put  on  and  iron  with  a  warm  iron, 
first  one  side,  then  the  other,  till  well  dried.  Do  n't  spread  the  paste 
too  thick,  and  when  you  commence  ironing  on  the  top  side,  lift  the 
paper  to  see  that  it  does  not  stick ;  if  it  does,  take  another,  and  lay  that 
aside  till  dry.  I  often  find  articles  that  were  laid  in  the  scrap-hoz 
that  when  I  come  to  scrap  I  leave,  hecanse  the  item  has  hecome  com- 
mon, and  therefore  I  do  not  need  it.  I  have  one  hook  for  stories  and 
miscellaneous  articles,  one  for  agricultural,  and  one  for  educational 
articles.  I  also  mix  in  choice  pictures,  such  as  the  view  of  the  Nor- 
mal Institute,  Central  Depot  of  Chicago,  Fruit,  Animals,  etc. 

Could  I  get  such  hooks  as  I  would  like,  I  should  get  those  ahout 
18x80  inches  surface,  and  about  200  pages,  as  this  is  heavy  enough 
to  lift,  and  in  scrapping  some  times  you  want  to  put  a  whole  page  of  a 
paper  on.  This  makes  it  handier,  and  it  is  good  to  see  the  familiar 
face  of  the  paper  scrapped  from,  in  such  cases. 

Now,  friends,  who  would  not  like  a  good  scrap-book,  for  reference, 
and  as  a  source  of  instruction  ?  If  you  want  one,  commence  and  make 
one.  One  can  read  the  mind  and  taste  of  an  individual  by  his  or 
her  scrap-book. 

I  have  merely  glanced  at  the  benefits  of  scrap-books.  Much  may 
be  said  in  favor  of  them;  but  I  leave  this  for  others  to  speak  upon, 
or  for  other  times. 

Truly  a  friend  of  educational  progression.  £.  8.  PHELPS,  Ja. 

Wtahb,  Buuau  Co.,  Ill^  Jam.  1,  I860. 


THE  PROS  AND  CONS  OF  OBJECT-TEACHING. 

Object-Tsaohing  combines  two  modes  of  developing  truth :  first, 
instraotion  by  familiar  lecture  on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  second, 
thought  or  investigation  induced  in  the  pupil.  These,  undoubtedly, 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  successful  teaching. 

But  instruction  by  lecture  is  the  feature  wherein  the  new  system  is 
specially  different  from  the  old  modes  of  teaching.  It  disregards  text- 
books, and  the  dry  study  of  truth  on  printed  pages.  The  ancient 
learning  of  lessons,  often  at  the  cost  of  vexation  and  tears,  is  removed, 
and  the  pupil  is  indulgently  allowed  to  consider  the  teacher  as  a  sort 
of  encyclopedia  of  all  things  worth  knowing.  How  far  this  method 
of  instruction  is  carried  in  the  course  of  education,  how  far  the  advo- 
cates of  the  system  would  wish  it  to  be  carried,  I  do  not  know.  But 
if  carried  much  beyond  childhood^  the  practice  would,  doubtless,  begin 
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to  defeat  itself.  The  remission  of  tasks,  the  pretty  manner  of  instnio- 
tioB,  and  the  idea  of  getting  so  mnoh  by  working  so  little,  woald 
sarely  be  highly  agreeable  to  the  restless  class  of  pupils  that  attend 
our  schools.  It  would  also  relieve  the  anxious  parent,  insuring  him 
that  the  boy,  who  'always  has  his  own  way  at  home',  has  the  same, 
at  least  in  a  degree,  at  school.  But  despite  these  advantages,  whether 
as  much  could  be  gained,  the  same  progress  made,  the  same  positive 
result  be  made  visible,  as  by  using  other  methods,  is  very  reasonably 
to  be  questioned. 

The  alternative  is  to  cause  the  scholar  to  prepare  a  lesson  in  a  text- 
book. This  having  been  learned — memorized,  if  necessary, — the 
teacher  will  explain  familiarly,  adding  facts,  and  shedding  a  new  light 
on  what  the  pupil,  by  hard  study,  may  have  graven  on  his  memory. 
In  this  manner  interest  will  be  given  of  an  abiding  kind,  and  the 
pupil,  in  the  course  of  study,  will  have  made  a  substantial  acquisition 
—  one  that  he  may  call  his  own.  The  language  of  the  instructor  is, 
"Study  this  now  until  you  know  it.  Hard  work  only  will  enable  you 
to  learn,  and  by  such  you  will  daily  grow  in  knowledge  and  mental 
strength.  If  there  is  any  thing  you  do  not  understand,  come  to  me, 
and  we  will  explain  it  together.  If  you  have  ideas  of  your  own  on 
the  subject,  do  not  hesitate  to  express  them."  Such  would  be  the 
advice  of  the  good  teacher  in  whatever  branch  of  study.  It  is  not 
object-teaching;  but  it  has  a  feature  of  object-teaching — an  attempt 
to  interest  the  pupil  by  awaking  his  mind,  and  evincing  your  desire 
for  his  progress. 

That  object-teaching  is  receiving  so  much  attention  is  evidence  that 
teachers  are  taking  better  views  of  education.  In  so  far  as  it  enlivens 
and  enables  the  old  and  stale  systems  of  stock  teaching  to  take  new 
forms,  the  agitation  of  the  subject  is  beneficial.  As  a  system,  how- 
ever, too  much  is  perhaps  claimed  for  object-teaching. 

A  practical  objection  will  occur  to  every  one — the  disqualification 
of  the  majority  of  teachers  to  use  the  system.  It  is  above  them.  It 
is  too  high  a  kind  of  instruction.  It  requires  more  available  knowl- 
edge, tact,  and  experience,  than  most  teachers  can  command.  We  are 
not  all  Arnolds  or  Manns.  We  may  be  useful  as  before,  but  can  not 
attain  to  the  independent  instruction  that  object-teaching  demands. 
But  it  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  this  is  not  an  objection  against  the 
system,  but  against  the  present  adoption  of  it.  Besides,  the  very  ob- 
jection shows  a  want  in  American  schools;  a  great  want.  The  teach- 
ers, as  a  class,  need  to  be  advanced  in  ability  and  experience.  Eleva- 
tion is  needed,  both  of  the  teacher  and  his  position  socially  considered. 
Teaohing  is  too  much  a  make-shift — a  atepping-stone  for  young  men. 
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Change  is  the  characteristic  of  our  national  life;  and  every  man,  jirith 
restless  look,  is  anticipating  high  posts  of  honor  or  emolument  But 
this  spirit  of  advancement  is  unfavorable  to  the  production  of  great 
educators.  Few  great  and  good  teachers  will  appear  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  and  the  tone  of  the  class  must  be  inferior.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  improved  feeling  on  the  subject.  Education,  as  a  profession, 
is  advancing.  Of  this  the  discussion  and  partial  adoption  of  object- 
teaching  is  proof  BdncatJonal  Monthly. 


TAUGHT     BY     OUR     NEIGHBORS. 


Some  curious  facts  are  revealed  by  the  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
young  men  called  out  to  the  conscription  in  France.  In  one  of  the 
departments  it  appeared  that  out  of  100  young  men,  21  years  old,  64 
can  neither  read  nor  write.  In  other  departments  the  numbers  range 
from  56  to  62  out  of  every  hundred.  In  27  departments  the  number 
of  illiterate  young  men  is  more  than  a  third,  or  certainly  one-fourth. 
In  25  others  it  varies  from  a  fourth  to  a  tenth.  In  10  it  is  less  than 
a  tenth.  In  the  Meurthe  and  Bas-Rhin  there  are  but  four  or  five  out 
of  100  young  conscripts  who  can  not  read.  In  the  Haute-Marne  but 
three  or  four.  In  the  Meuse  and  the  Doubs  but  two  or  three.  There 
are  86  departments  in  all,  and  Paris  is  in  that  of  the  Seine.  Stras- 
bourg is  in  the  Bas-Rhin,  and  Besan9on  in  the  Doubs. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  verified  the  figures,  and  he 
has  offered  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  200  francs  to  be  given  to  the 
communal  school-master  in  each  department  who  shall  be  most  suc- 
cessful in  reducing  the  number  of  illiterate  persons  in  the  commune. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  things  are  done  in 
France.  In  stead  of  a  system  which  makes  it  the  plain  interest  of 
every  community  to  take  care  that  its  members  are  properly  instructed, 
the  Government  offers  a  pitiful  bribe  to  the  village  school-master. 

But  we  have  also  a  recent  statement  of  the  Condition-of-England- 
question,  which  is  even  worse  than  that  of  France.  "Nowhere  in  Ire- 
land", says  a  correspondent  of  the  yew-  York  Times,  who  is  an  Eng- 
lishman, <<have  I  seen  the  stupid,  ignorant,  hopeles8ly>demoralized 
people  that  are  to  be  found  here  by  thousands,  and  it  would  scarcely 
be  an  exaggeration  to  say  by  millions.  Now  a  country  with  such  a 
population  needs  a  government  more  intelligent,  more  active,  more 
powerful,  more  practical,  than  we  have  got  in  England.     Twenty  mill- 
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ioDs»oiit  of  thirty  haye  not  the  pretense  of  self-government.  They 
are  unrepresented  in  Parliament;  they  are  confessedly  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  Constitution." 

This  is  what  Mr.  Olmsted  remarked  nearly  twenty  years  ago  in  his 
most  valuable  and  interesting  'Walks  and  Talks  of  an  American 
Farmer  in  England'.  And  it  is  this  ignorance  and  brutishness 
which  are  the  real  peril  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  86,000  out  of  the 
30,000,000  own  the  land,  and  in  which  the  poor  are  growing  poorer 
and  the  rich  richer. 

All  these  facts  should  be  carefully  pondered  by  every  man  in  this 
country  who  thinks  that  it  is  safe  to  deny  men  education,  or  to  tamper 
with  perfect  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press.  Ignorance  any  where 
in  this  country  is  a  peril  every  where;  and  in  this  view  the  suggest- 
ions of  General  Howard  in  his  admirable  Beport  upon  the  Frcedmen 
are  very  significant  and  important.  Harp«r's  weekly. 


SHALL  WE  HAVE  A  NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION? 


Mr.  Editor  :  I  was  present  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Teachers'  Association,  when  a  resolution  was  adopted  appoint- 
ing a  committee  to  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
favor  of  organizing  a  National  Bureau  of  Education.  I  listened  for 
some  reason  for  such  a  measure ;  but  as  it  passed  without  discussion,  I 
was  left  to  my  own  reflections  upon  the  subject  in  forming  an  opinion 
of  its  wisdom  or  expediency,  I  had  indeed  been  favored  with  an 
earnest  appeal  in  favor  of  such  a  scheme,  which  the  '  Loyal  Publication 
Society'  had  issued.  And  I  had  there  read  what  had  been  done  in 
the  establishment  of  national  systems  of  education  by  Prussia,  Holland, 
France,  and  other  governments  in  Europe,  and  the  argument  which 
was  drawn  from  their  experience  in  favor  of  the  plan  proposed  in  this 
resolution.  I  felt,  moreover,  the  respect  that  was  due  to  the  opinions 
of  such  a  body  of  teachers  as  were  before  me,  and  reflected  upon  the  in- 
fluence which  a  judgment  thus  expressed  was  likely  to  have  upon 
the  public  mind,  and  I  resolved  to  give  the  subject  the  attention  which 
its  importance  deserved.  And  now,  sir,  that  I  am  unable  to  coincide 
in  the  opinion  which  the  Association  has  thus  promulgated,  will  it  be 
aside  from  the  purposes  of  your  journal  to  give  place  to  a  few  suggest- 
ions why  the  teachers  of  Massachusetts  have  no  occasion  to  ask  for  8 
National  Bureau  of  Education  ? 
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If  such  a  Bureau  is  to  be  establiahed,  I  suppose  it  is  with  a  vi^w  to 
some  action.  We  do  not  want  any  more  sinecure  berths  for  old  politi- 
cians. What  that  action  is  to  be  we  are  not  apprised,  unless  it  is  pro- 
posed to  clothe  such  a  Bureau  with  political  power  to  dictate  what  shall 
be  the  system  of  schools  in  the  several  states,  the  qualification  of  teach- 
ers, the  school-books  to  be  used,  and  the  topics  taught.  Now  to  do  this 
would  not  only  require  legislation  o/n  the  part  of  Congress,  —  and  any 
one  can  judge  what  sort  of  legislation  such  a  body,  gathered  from  every 
part  of  the  United  States,  would  be  likely  to  adopt,  —  but  it  would  re- 
quire interference  by  the  National  Oovernment  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  several  states,  which,  to  say  the  least,  would  be  of  most  doubt- 
ful expediency,  not  to  add  of  constitutional  right.  Free  schools  are 
not  to  be  sustained  without  a  constant,  ever-present  and  ever-active 
system  of  agencies,  which  reach  not  only  communities,  but  every  in- 
dividual of  whom  they  are  composed.  There  is  work  for  the  assessor 
and  the  tax-gatherer.  Moneys  are  not  only  to  be  raised,  but  to  be 
disbursed  and  accounted  for;  teachers  are  to  be  hired,  school-houses  to 
be  provided,  text-books  and  apparatus  furnished,  and  the  condition  of 
the  schools  to  be  watched  over.  Is  it  proposed  that  Congress  shall 
provide  for  or  regulate  these  ?  Is  any  friend  of  popular  education  will- 
ing to  confide  its  interests  to  such  a  keeping  ?  If  it  is  not  intended  to 
act  upon  schools  through  measures  of  detail,  like  those  above  suggest- 
ed, what  is  the  proposed  scheme  to  accomplish  ?  Is  it  the  influence 
of  the  national  government,  to  be  exerted  through  a  bureau,  that  is 
wanted  ?  And  are  we  to  borrow  hints  in  this  respect  from  what  is 
done  in  France  ?  Are  the  teachers  or  people  of  Massachusetts  content  to 
have  the  government  of  the  nation,  or  even  of  the  state,  exercise  the 
functions  which  the  sovereign  power  of  France  assumes,  over  the  local 
interests  and  domestic  police  of  every  town,  village,  and  private  house- 
hold ?  The  impression  here  is  very  general  that  we  are  governed  too 
much  already :  that  administration  interferes,  in  too  many  instances,  to 
regulate  or  restrain  what  should  be  left  to  the  intelligent  and  untram- 
meled  action  of  the  people.  Many  believe  that  the  Maine  Law  has 
done  any  thing  but  advance  the  cause  of  temperance,  by  committing  to 
a  few  constables  and  police-justices  the  care  and  oversight  of  what  be- 
longs to  the  people  of  the  several  communities  in  which  vice  seeks  to 
perpetuate  itself.  In  France  the  affairs  of  the  people  are  intrusted  to 
the  surveillance  of  a  single  sovereign.  In  our  own  country  the  people 
exercise  this  power,  either  through  their  agents,  who  make  and  ad- 
minister the  laws,  or  by  a  power  quite  as  effectual  and  far  more  general 
— the  force  and  influence  of  public  opinion.  Would  it  be  wise,  if  it 
were  feasible,  to  intrust  to  the  government  the  interests  of  our  schools^ 
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and  withdraw  from  them,  or  weaken,  the  direct  and  personal  inflaenoe 
of  the  people? 

Is  it  the  moral  influence  of  such  a  Bureau  that  b  sought  ?  That 
may  have  efficiency  in  a  country  where  the  masses  look  to  their  rulers 
for  a  standard  in  matters  of  thought  and  opinion.  But  how  would  it 
be  here  7  The  head  of  a  bureau  is  the  creature  of  a  political  party. 
It  may  be  a  Floyd  or  a  Jacob  Thompson.  It  may  come  from  Georgia 
or  Arkansas.  It  is,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  to  be  changed 
every  four  years.  And  what  could  be  accomplished  in  that  time  in 
the  way  of  progress  or  reform  ?  Would  it  not  become  a  sort  of  politi- 
cal hospital,  in  which  politicians  of  various  grades  would  be  fed  aifd 
housed,  in  return  for  truckling  serrice  and  subserviency  to  a  party  7 

HaflNchoMtte  TeMher. 
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A    FAREWELL    TO    AGASSIZ. 


How  the  mountainB  talked  together, 

Looking  down  upon  the  weather, 

When  they  heard  our  friend  had  planned  hi» 

Little  trip  among  the  Andes  t 

How  they  11  bare  their  snowy  scalps 

To  the  climber  of  the  Alps, 

When  the  cry  goes  through  their  passes 

"Here  comes  the  great  Agassiz!** 

"Yes,  I  'm  tall,**  says  Chimborazo, 

"  But  I  wait  for  him  to  say  so, — 

That 's  the  only  thing  that  lacks, — he 

Must  see  me,  Cotopazi  I" 

"Ay I  ay  1"  the  fire-peak  thunders, 

"And  he  must  yiew  my  wonders  1 

I  'm  but  a  lonely  crater 

Till  I  have  him  for  spectator  1" 

The  mountain  hearts  are  yearning. 

The  lava-torches  burning. 

The  rivers  bend  to  meet  him, 

The  forests  bow  to  gpreet  him. 

It  thrills  the  spinal  column 

Of  fossil  fishes  solemn. 

And  glaciers  crawl  the  faster 

To  the  feet  of  their  old  master  t 

Heaven  keep  him  well  and  hearty, 
Both  him  and  all  his  party  I 
From  the  sun  that  broils  and  smites, 
From  the  centipede  that  bites. 
From  the  hall-stom  and  the  thunder, 
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From  the  vampire  and  the  condor, 
From  the  gust  upon  the  river, 
From  the  sudden  earthquake  shiver, 
From  the  trip  of  mule  or  donkey, 
From  the  midnight  howling  monkey, 
From  the  stroke  of  knife  or  dagger. 
From  the  puma,  and  the  jaguar. 
From  the  horrid  boa-constrictor, 
That  has  scared  us  in  the  pictur*, 
From  the  Indians  of  the  pampas. 
Who  would  dine  upon  their  gran'pas. 
From  every  beast  and  vermin 
That  to  think  of  sets  us  squirmingf 
From  every  snake  that  tries  on 
The  traveler  his  pMson, 
From  every  pest  of  Natur', 
Likewise  the  alligator. 
And  from  two  things  left  behind  him  — 
(Be  sure  they  *U  try  to  find  him) 
The  tax-bill  and  assessor — 
Heaven  keep  the  great  Professor ! 

May  he  find,  with  his  apostles. 
That  the  land  is  full  of  fossils, 
That  the  waters  swarm  with  fishes, 
Shaped  according  to  his  wishes, 
That  every  pool  is  fertile 
In  fancy  kinds  of  turtle. 
New  birds  around  him  singing, 
New  insects,  never  stinging, 
With  a  million  novel  data 
About  the  articulata, 
And  facts  that  strip  off  all  husks 
From  the  history  of  mollusks. 

And  when,  with  loud  Te  Deum, 

He  returns  to  his  museum. 

May  he  find  the  monstrous  reptile 

That  the  land  so  long  has  kept  ill 

By  Grant  and  Sherman  throttled, 

And  by  Father  Abraham  bottled 

(All  specked  and  streaked  and  mottled 

With  scars  of  murderous  battles, 

Where  he  clashed  the  iron  rattles 

That  gods  and  men  he  shoc^  at), 

For  all  the  world  to  look  at  1 

God  bless  the  great  Professor  t 

And  Madam  too,  God  bless  her  I 

Bless  him  and  all  his  band, 

On  the  sea  and  on  the  land. 

As  they  sail,  ridCi  walk,  and  stand,-^ 
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Bless  them,  head  and  heart  and  hand, 
Till  their  glorious  raid  is  o'er, 
And  they  touch  our  ransomed  shore  1 
Then  the  welcome  of  a  nation, 
With  its  shout  of  exultation. 
Shall  wake  the  dumb  creation. 
And  the  shapes  of  buried  aeons 
Join  the  living  creatures'  paeans, 
While  the  mighty  megalosaurus 
Leads  the  palseozoic  chorus, — 
God  bless  the  great  Professor, 
And  the  land  his  proud  possessor,— 
Bless  them  now  and  evermore ! 


THE   FIRST    NORMAL     SCHOOL   IN    AMERICA. 


In  1825,  the  noble  Governor  of  New  York,  Be  Witt  Clinton,  urged 
upon  the  Legislature  the  founding  of  a  Normal  School,  proposing  an 
appropriation  of  1200,000  for  buildings.  The  question  also  began  to 
be  agitated  in  other  states,  and  by  other  far-seeing  men,  about  the 
same  time.  In  1838,  Edmund  Dwight  proposed  to  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  to  give  810,000,  if  the  state  would  give  a  like  sum,  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  the  experiment  of  a  Normal  School.  The  offer 
was  accepted;  and  to  the  Old  Bay  State  belongs  the  honor  of  instituting 
the  first  normal  school  of  the  New  World. 

In  the  little  town  of  Lexington, —  where  on  April  19,  1775,  the  first 
blood  was  shed  in  defense  of  American  Liberty, —  on  July  3, 1839,  the 
first  Normal  School  in  America  was  begun.  It  was  appropriate !  The 
parallel  may  be  caried  still  further.  On  that  April  morning,  when,  aft- 
er a  volley  or  two  from  British  muskets,  the  yeomen-soldiers  scattered 
end  ran,  leaving  eight  of  their  companions  weltering  in  their  blood,  it 
did  not  seem  as  though  much  had  been  done  toward  a  successful  resist- 
anee  of  royal  oppression  :  so  when,  on  that  July  morning,  Rev.  Cyrus 
Peiree  began  his  humble  labors,  with  only  three  young  ladies  as  pupils, 
the  movement  diB  not  promise  much  for  the  renovation  of  the  methods 
of  education  over  the  face  of  a  continent.  But,  as  the  American  nation 
was  born  as  the  fruit  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  so  let  us  hope  a 
truly  American  system  of  education  may  yet  be  the  happy  result  of  the 
latter  effort.  For,  while  it  is  true  that  bravery,  perseverance,  man- 
liness, and  a  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  Liberty,  may  found  a  free  and 
independent  nation,  it  is  equally  true  that  only  intelligence,  morality, 
and  high  patriotism,  diffused  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  can  keep 
it  free  and  independent.  H. 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


DiPAmvMnT  OF  Pubuo  lavaanmom,  \ 
SprinfgfiOd,  lU.,  Maixk,  1866.        J 

NATIONAL  BUBBAU  OV  EDUCATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  State  Superintendents,  held  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
on  the  16th  of  August  last,  it  was  voted  to  form  a  National  Associa- 
tion of  School  Superintendents,  to  be  composed  of  those  devoted  to 
the  supervision  of  schools  in  the  several  states  and  the  larger  cities 
of  the  country ;  and  the  first  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  the 
City  of  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Tuesday,  February  6th,  1866. 

It  had  been  announced  in  the  circulars  issued  by  the  officers  chosen 
at  the  preliminary  meeting  at  Harrisburg,  that  papers  would  be  read 
as  follows : 

1.  School  SlaiUHea — their  value,  the  points  of  inquiry,  and  the  mode  of  Collecting 

them.     By  Hon.  Ghas.  R.  Coburn,  State  Superintendent,  Penn. 

2.  PracUealnlUy  of  Orealer  UHiformUy  in  the  School  SyslerM  of  the  (Afferent  Staiet. 

By  Rev.  L.  Yux  Bokkklxn,  State  Superintendent,  Md. 
8.  National  Bureau  of  Educatum.    By  Hon.  £.  £.  Wmts,  State  Superintendent, 
Ohio. 

4.  Free  High  SckooU  an  eteeniial  part  of  each  State  School  System,     By  Hon.  J. 

Whits,  Sec.  of  Board  of  Education,  Mass. 

5.  Cost  per  capita  of  Sducaium  in  the  different  States,     By  J.  W.  Bulklxt,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Brooklyn,  N.T. 

6.  Zeadinff  features  of  a  Model  State  School  System,    By  Hon.  Newton  Batemaw, 

State  Superintendent,  Illinois. 

7.  What  are  the  Greatest  Defects  in  the  Sdeting  Systems  in  the  several  States  f    By 

Hon.  G.  M.  Harrison,  State  Superintendent,  New  Jersey. 

The  practical  character  and  great  importance  of  the  convention  will 
be  seen  from  the  foregoing  schedule  of  topics  selected  for  discussion. 

The  Association  convened  punctually  at  the  appointed  place  and  time, 
and  papers  were  read  upon  all  the  subjects  above  enumerated,  except- 
ing the  4th  and  5th, —  the  gentlemen  to  whom  those  lX)pic8  had  been  as- 
signed, respectively,  not  being  able  to  attend.  The  reading  of  the 
papers  was  followed  by  deeply  interesting  and  instructive  discussions. 
The  address  of  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  State  Superintendent  of  Ohio, 
was  very  able  and  convincing,  and  the  views  presented  were  heartily 
indorsed  by  ez-Gov.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Hon.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, of  New  Hampshire,  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, who  were  present  and  addressed  the  Association. 
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A  committee  of  three,  oonsiBting  of  Messn.  White,  of  Ohio;  Adams, 
of  Vermont;  and  the  undersigned,  were  appointed  to  memorialize 
Congress  in  behalf  of  the  proposed  Bureau  of  Education.  The  com- 
mittee devoted  several  days  to  the  duty  assigned  them,  having  inter- 
views with  a  large  number  of  Representatives  and  Senators,  who,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  warmly  approved  of  the  establishment  of  the 
proposed  Bureau,  and  pledged  their  earnest  support  of  the  measure. 

The  Memorial,  being  the  substance  of  Mr.  White's  paper,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  the  ffonarabU  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Repreeenta^tm of  the  UnUedStaiu: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  State  and  City  School  Superin- 
tendentA,  recently  held  in  the  City  of  Washington,  D.C.,  the  undersigned  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  memorialize  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na* 
tional  Bureaa  of  Education. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Association  that  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion would  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  organization  of  such  a  Bureau  at  the 
present  time ;  that  it  would  render  needed  assistance  in  the  establishment  of 
school  systems  where  they  do  not  now  exist,  and  that  it  would  also  prove  a  potent 
means  for  improring  and  yitalizing  existing  systems. 

This  it  could  accomplish : 

1.  By  securing  greater  uniformity  and  accuracy  in  school  statistics,  and  so  in- 
terpreting them  that  they  may  be  more  widely  available  and  reliable  as  educa- 
tional tests  and  measures. 

2.  By  bringing  together  the  results  of  school  systems  in  different  communities, 
states,  and  countries,  and  determining  their  comparative  value. 

8.  By  collecting  the  results  of  all  important  experiments  in  new  and  special 
methods  of  school  tttstrucUofi  and  tnanagemeni^  and  making  them  the  common  prop- 
erty of  school  officers  and  teachers  throughout  the  country. 

4.  By  diffusing  among  the  people  information  respecting  the  school  laws  of  the 
different  states ;  the  various  modes  of  providing  and  disbursing  school  funds ; 
the  different  classes  of  school  officers  and  their  relative  duties;  the  qualifications 
required  of  teachers,  the  modes  of  their  examination,  and  the  agencies  pro- 
vided for  their  special  training ;  the  best  methods  of  classifying  and  grading 
schools ;  improved  plans  of  school-houses,  together  with  modes  of  heating  and 
ventilation,  etc. —  information  now  obtained  only  by  a  few  persons  and  at  great 
expense,  but  which  is  of  the  highest  value  to  all  intrusted  with  the  management 
of  schools. 

6.  By  aiding  communities  and  states  in  the  organization  of  school  systems  in 
which  mischievous  errors  shall  be  avoided  and  vital  agencies  and  well-tried  im- 
provements be  included. 

5.  By  the  general  diffusion  of  correct  ideas  respecting  the  valve  of  education 
as  a  quickener  of  intellectual  activities;  as  a  monU  renovator;  as  a  multiplier  of 
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wdnataj  And  a  oonseqaeDi  producer  of  wealth ;  and,  finsllj,  as  the  strengtli  and 
shield  of  ciTil  libertj. 

In  the  opinion  of  yoor  memorialists,  it  is  not  possible  to  measure  the  influence 
which  the  faithful  performance  of  these  duties  by  a  National  Bureau  would  exert 
upon  the  eause  of  education  throughout  the  country ;  and  few  persons  who  haTe 
not  been  intrusted  with  the  management  of  school  systems  can  fully  realize  how 
wide-^read  and  uigeot  is  the  demand  for  such  aisistance.  Indeed,  the  very  ex- 
istence of  Che  Association  which  your  memorialists  represent  is  itself  positive 
proof  of  a  demand  for  a  national  channel  of  communication  between  the  school 
officers  of  the  different  states.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  thrown  away  in 
fruitless  experiments  or  in  stolid  plodding,  for  the  want  of  it 

Tour  memorialists  would  also  submit  that  the  assbtance  and  encouragement  of 
the  General  GoTcmment  are  needed  to  secure  the  adoption  of  school  systems 
throughout  the  country.  An  ignorant  people  have  no  inward  impulse  to  lead 
them  to  self-education.  Just  where  education  is  most  needed,  there  it  is  always 
least  appreciated  and  Falued.  It  is,  indeed,  a  law  of  educational  progress  that 
its  impulse  and  stimulus  come  from  wUkovL  Hence  it  is  that  Adam  Smith  and 
other  writers  on  political  economy  expressly  except  education  from  the  operation 
of  the  general  law  of  supply  and  demand  They  teach,  correctly,  that  the  de- 
mand for  education  must  be  awakened  by  external  influences  and  agencies. 

This  law  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  entire  school  systems,  both  in  this  and 
in  other  countries,  have  been  lifted  up,  as  it  were  bodily,  by  just  such  influences 
as  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  would  exert  upon  the  schools  of  the  several 
states ;  and  this,  too,  without  its  being  invested  with  any  official  control  of  the 
school  authorities  therein.  Indeed,  the  highest  value  of  such  a  Bureau  would  be 
its  quickening  and  informing  influence,  rather  than  its  authoritative  and  directive 
control.  The  true  function  of  such  a  Bureau  is  not  to  direct  officially  in  the 
school  affairs  in  the  states,  but  rather  to  cooperate  with  and  assist  them  in  the 
great  work  of  establishing  and  maintaining  systems  of  public  instruction.  AH 
experience  teaches  that  the  nearer  the  responsibility  of  supporting  and  directing 
schools  is  brought  to  those  immediately  benefited  by  them,  the  greater  their 
▼ital  power  and  efficiency. 

Tour  memorialists  beg  permission  to  suggest  one  other  special  duty  which 
should  be  intrusted  to  the  National  Bureau,  and  which  of  itself  will  justify  its 
creation,  viz.,  an  investigation  of  the  management  and  results  of  the  frequent 
munificent  grants  of  laud  made  by  Congress  for  the  promotion  of  general  and 
q>ecial  education.  It  is  estimated  that  these  grants,  if  they  had  been  properly 
managed,  would  now  present  an  aggregate  educational  fund  of  about  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars.  If  your  memorialists  are  not  misinformed,  Congress  has 
no  official  information  whatever  respecting  the  manner  in  which  these  trusts  have 
been  managed. 

In  conclusion,  your  memorialists  beg  leave  to  express  their  earnest  belief  that 
universal  education,  next  to  universal  liberty,  is  a  matter  of  deep  national  con- 
cern. Our  experiment  of  republican  institutions  is  not  upon  the  scale  of  a  petty 
municipality  or  state,  but  it  covers  half  a  continent,  and  embraces  peoples  of 
widely  diverse  interests  and  conditions,  but  who  are  to  continue  *  one  and  in- 
separable '.  Every  condition  of  our  perpetuity  and  progress  as  a  nation  adds 
emphasis  to  the  remark  of  Montesquieu,  that  *Mt  is  in  a  republican  government 
that  the  whole  power  of  education  ie  required.^ 
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It  ifl  an  imperative  necessity  of  the  Atneiican  Republic  that  the  common  school 
be  planted  on  every  square  mile  of  its  peopled  territory,  and  that  the  instruction 
therein  imparted  be  carried  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency.  The  creation  of  a 
Bureau  of  Education  by  Congress  would  be  a  practical  recognition  of  this  great 
truth.  It  would  impart  to  the  cause  of  education  a  dignity  and  importance  which 
would  surely  widen  its  influence  and  enhance  its  success. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

B.  B.  WHITB,  State  Oommlmioner  of  Ooimnon  Schools  of  Ohio. 

NEWTON  BATBUAN,  State  Sopt  Pub.  [art.,  niinoia. 

J.  S.  ADAMS,  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Edncation,  Yesmont. 

WABHIireVOlf,  D.O.,  FiBBVABT  10, 186d. 

Iti  order  to  secure  the  earliest  action  of  Congress,  tbe  committee 
also  prepared  the  draft  of  a  bill  for  an  act  to  carry  into  eflfect  the 
yiews  of  the  Association ;  which,  as  subsequently  modified,  is  as  foU 
lows: 

TO  B8TABL10H  A  NATIONAL  BIJBKAn  OF  XDUCITION. 

\.  BeU  enaekd  by  the  Senate  and  Heme  of  Beprueataiwet  of  the  Umted Statu  of 
America^  in  Chngrete  aseembledy  That  there  be  and  hereby  is  established  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  a  Bureau  of  Education,  for  the  purpoee  of  collecting 
such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in 
the  seyeral  states  and  territories,  and  of  diffusing  among  the  people  such  informa- 
tion respecting  the  instruction,  organization  and  management  of  schools  and 
school  system?  as  shall  assist  communities  and  states  in  the  maintenance  of  effi- 
cient school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  t)ie  cause  of  education  throughout 
the  country. 

2.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Commissioner  of  Education, 
who,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  be  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  Bureau  herein  established,  and  who  shall  receive  an  an- 
nual salary  of--—  dollars,  and  who  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  not  to  ez^ 
ceed clerks  of  the  first  class,  and clerks  of  the  second  class,  etc 

8.  And  be  U  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  l^e  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  present  annually  to  the  ^—  a  report  embodying  the  results  of  his 
investigations  and  labors,  together  with  a  statement  of  such  facts  and  recom- 
mendations as  will,  in  his  judgment,  subserve  the  purposes  for  which  this  Bureatf 
IS  established.  In  the  first  report  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  under 
this  act,  there  shall  be  presented  a  statement  of  the  several  grants  of  land  made 
by  Congress  to  promote  education,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  several  trusts 
have  been  managed,  the  amount  of  funds  arising  therefrom,  and  the  annual  pro- 
ceeds of  the  same,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  determined. 

The  memorial  and  bill  were  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Qarfield,  of  Ohio,  who,  on  leave,  February  14,  1866,  introduced 
the  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatires,  and  it  was  read  twice,  and 
referred  to  a  select  committee  of  seven,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Gkir- 
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field,  of  Ohio,  ohainnan ;  Boutwell,  of  Hassachiuetts ;  Houlton,  of 
Illinoifl;  Patterson,  of  New  Hampshire;  Donelly,  of  Minnesota; 
Goodyear,  of  New  York;  Randall,  of  Pennsjlvania.  Both  the  me- 
morial and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

I  have  made  this  statment  of  what  has  been  done  in  respect  to  this 
important  matter,  and  its  progress  in  Congress  thus  far,  because  I 
know  the  interest  felt  in  its  success  bj  all  the  enlightened  friends  of 
education  and  common  schools  throughout  this  and  other  states.  The 
favor  with  which  the  views  of  the  committee  were  received  by  those 
to  whom  they  were  personally  presented  in  Washington  was  unex- 
pectedly encouraging ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  prospect 
of  the  early  establishment  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  is  very 
hopeful.  The  untold  benefits  to  the  great  cause  of  popular  education 
that  would  certainly  flow,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  from  such  a 
recognition  by  the  Oeneral  Government,  and  through  the  cooperative 
and  inspiring  agency  of  such  a  Bureau,  need  net  be  here  repeated  or 
enlarged  upon :  they  are  funiliar  to  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Teach- 
er, and  to  all  who  have  attentively  studied  the  problem  of  universal 
education. 

But  it  is  not  only^  or  chiefly,  to  inform  the  friends  of  common 
schools  in  Illinois  of  what  has  been  done,  that  the  preceding  state- 
ment is  made.  It  is  rather  to  incite  all  to  continued  and  more  earn- 
est eSoTi  to  secure  the  full  consummation  of  the  desired  object  The 
bill  awaits  its  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Representadves,  after 
which,  if  successliil,  it  must  pass  the  Senate  and  receive  the  signature 
of  the  President  There  is  danger  that,  assidst  the  excitements  of  the 
hour,  and  the  pressure  of  more  absorbing  but  not  more  important 
measures,  the  bill  may  fail  to  become  a  law.  It  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  warm  friends,  who  will  not  fu\  to  recommend  and  urge  its  passage ; 
but  it  will  require  more  than  the  committee  of  seven  to  insure  that 
result.  I  would  therefore  call  earnestly  upon  all  organized  education- 
al bodies  in  the  state — upon  teachers'  institutes,  school  officersy'oity 
superintendents,  and  all  others  who  appreciate  the  vast  significanoe  of 
universal  education — to  press  upon  their  respective  representatives  in 
both  branches  of  Congress  the  claims  of  the  bill  for  a  National  Bu- 
reau of  Education.  By  resolutions,  petitions,  private  correspondence, 
and  through  the  public  press,  let  Congress  be  advised  how  deeply  the 
fiiends  of  education  throughout  the  whole  country  have  this  measure 
at  heart.  A  good  beginning  has  been  made :  let  it  be  followed  up, 
promptly  and  persistently,  and  we  shall  have  the  Bureau  before  die 
close  of  the  present  session  of  Congress.  But  in  no  other  way  eao 
it  be  done. 
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BTATE  CEBTIFICATES. 

Tbe  next  examination  for  State  Certificates,  authorized  to  be  granted 
under  tbe  50tb  section  of  tbe' School  Law,  will  be  held  in  tbe  City  of 
Chicago,  about  the  first  of  May  next  The  precise  time,  and  other 
particulars,  will  be  announced  by  circular  in  due  time.  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  subjoined  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  Chicago,  that  the  use  of  all  necessary  rooms  has  been  cour- 
teously tendered  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  next  examination ; 
and  also  that  holders  of  State  Certificates  who  may  apply  for  positions 
in  the  schools  of  Chicago  will  receive  certificates  from  the  City  Board 
of  Education  without  further  examination. 

The  elevating  and  quickening  influence  of  the  State  Certificate,  and 
the  plan  adopted  by  this  Department  for  carrying  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  in  respect  to  it,  are  also  warmly  approved  and  com- 
mended by  the  Board.  The  kind  spirit  that  pervades  these  resolu- 
tions is  truly  appreciated  and  acknowledged,  and  the  just  and  en- 
lightened views  of  the  Board  in  respect  to  the  relation  of  this  feature 
of  our  school  law  to  professional  excellence  among  teachers,  emanat- 
ing as  they  do  from  so  experienced  and  eminent  a  body  of  men,  can 
not  fail  to  be  of  signal  benefit  to  the  interests  of  common  schools 
throughout  the  state.  If  the  Boards  of  Education  of  other  cities 
and  towns  iu  the  state  would  take  similar  action,  it  would  soon  put 
the  State  Certificate  upon  the  high  ground  contemplated  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  labored  for  by  its  early  friends  and  advocates,  and  be  a 
most  efiGicient  means  of  vitalizing  the  whole  common-school  system  of 
the  state,  and  infusing  fresh  life  and  energy  through  every  grade  of 
the  teaching  profession.  Such  action  by  city  Boards  of  Education  is 
earnestly  recommended  and  invited ;  and,  when  had,  the  respective 
secretaries,  or  other  proper  officers,  are  respectfully  requested  to  for- 
ward to  this  office  copies  of  such  resolutions  or  other  measures  as  may 
be  adopted  in  respect  to  the  subject  of  State  Certificates. 

The  following  are  the  resolutions  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Educa- 
tion : 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
Chicago,  held  on  the  30th  of  January  last,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  unanimously. 

The  first  resolution  was  introduced  by  Inspector  Steele,  and  is  as 
follows : 

Metdved,  That  this  Board  tender  to  the  Hon.  N.  Bateman,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  use  of  such  rooms  in  school  buildings  as  he  may  desire  for 
the  parpose  of  holding  hit  neit  esamination  for  State  Certificates. 

11 
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The  following  were  introduced  by  Inspector  Ballantjne : 

JReaolved,  That  all  persons  holdiDg  State  Certificates  shall  be  entitled  to  certifi- 
cates from  this  Board,  without  further  examination,  whenever  they  shall  apply 
for  positions  as  teachers  in  our  schools. 

Reaolvedy  That  we  recognize  -  the  State  Certificate  to  be  a  means  for  raising  the 
standard  of  scholarship  among  teachers ;  for  awakening  a  greater  interest  on 
their  part  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  for  securing  greater  efiiciency  and  a 
higher  standard  in  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  of  the  state ;  that  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  State  Superintendent  for  carrying  out  the  state  law  meets  with 
our  hearty  approval,  and  that  we  recommend  the  subject  to  the  favorable  notice 
of  school  boards  and  teachers  throughout  the  state. 


MEETING  OF  COUNTY  SUPEBINTENDBNTB. 

A  meeting  of  County  Superintendents  of  Schools  will  be  held  at 
Boyce's  Hall,  in  the  City  of  Bloomington^  commencing  on  Wednesday^ 
March  28th,  1866,  at  ten  (10)  o'clock  a.m.,  and  continuing  two  days. 
As  stated  in  a  former  communication,  this  convention  of  school  offi- 
cers is  called  to  consider  various  questions  arising  under  the  school-laws 
of  the  state;  to  endeavor  to  secure  greater  uniformity  in  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers  and  grading  of  certificates,  and  more  unity  of  official 
administration  in  the  several  counties  of  the  state ;  to  compare  views 
in  respect  to  the  changes,  if  any,  which  should  he  made  in  the  school- 
laws  hy  the  next  legislature,  to  devise  means  of  quickening  the  puhlic 
interest  in  the  cause  of  universal  education,  which  never  hefore  ap- 
pealed with  such  power  to  the  regard  of  statesmen,  patriots,  and  Christ- 
ians ;  and  to  consider  how  the  whole  school  system  may  he  more  thor- 
oughly vitalized  and  brought  to  bear  with  greater  effect  upon  the  en- 
tire youthful  population  of  the  state,  not  only  as  a  '  quickener  of  in- 
tellectual activities',  but  especially  as  a  'moral  renovator',  and  thus 
contribute  more  effectively  to  the  purity  and  safety  of  the  whole  body 
politic. 

We  have  reached  a  deeply  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  oar 
country.  The  eyes  of  thoughtful  men  are  turned  with  unusual  solici- 
tude to  the  influence  of  systems  of  public  education  upon  the  destiny 
•f  the  nation.  We  h^ve  a  great  work  to  do  in  and  for  Illinois.  That 
our  conception  of  it&  magnitude  may  be  more  clearly  realized,  that  out 
knowledge  of  our  respective  duties  and  the  best  modes  of  discharging 
them  may  be  increased,  and  that,  by  a  more  intimate  personal  acquaint- 
ance, and  the  influence  of  mutual  counsels,  mutual  regards  and  sym- 
pathies, the  spirit  of  harmony  and  cooperation  may  be  enhanced,  and 
we  may  all  be  aided,  strengthened,  and  incited  to  fresh  energy  and 
new  diligence  in  the  great  field  of  public  duty  in  which  we  labor^ — 
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these,  in  brief,  are  the  objects  contemplated,  and  the  benefits  hoped 
for,  from  the  proposed  convention.  Let  it  be  a  meeting  of  earnest 
men,  for  earnest  work. 

As  this  meeting  is  called  for  the  ezclasive  purpose  of  considering 
and  laboring  for  the  interests  of  common  schools,  and  as  the  time  thus 
spent  could  not  in  any  other  way  be  more  effectively  devoted  to  the 
discharge  of  the  educational  duties  devolved  by  law  upon  the  County 
Superintendents,  those  attending  will  be  entitled  to  the  per  diem  al- 
lowed by  the  71st  section  of  the  Act,  for  the  time  actually  and  neces- 
sarily spent  in  going  to,  being  present  at,  and  returning  from  the  con- 
vention ;  or,  they  may  retain,  from  the  county  school-fund  of  their  re- 
spective counties,  the  amount  actually  and  necessarily  paid  as  traveling 
expenses  in  attending  said  meeting.  Members  can  obtain  board  at  the 
Hotels  of  Bloomington  for  from  $1.50  to  S2.00  per  day.  A  punctual 
and  general  attendance  is  requested. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Sup*t  of  Pub.  Instruction. 


MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE. 
-PofltOffloe  Address ^<*6d5  Wesfe-Washlngton  BU,  Chicago.*'- 


A  CORRESPONDENT,  J.  Troll,  sends  US  an  article  from  which  we 
take  the  following  notes  on  Decimal  Fractions  : 

Reduction  op  Common  Fractions  to  Decimals. — I.  The  di- 
visor is  not  always  contained  in  the  dividend  without  a  remainder: 
for  instance;  dividing  753  by  8,  we  obtain  the  quotient  94,  and  the 
remainder  1.  Reducing  this  remainder  to  tenths  and  dividing  by  8, 
we  have  .1  and  .2  remaining.  Reducing  to  hundredths  and  dividing, 
there  is  a  quotient  of  .02  and  .04  remainder.  The  .04  equal  40 
thousandths,  which  being  divided  give  .005  for  a  quotient.  So  the 
exact  quotient  is  94.125.  If  the  quotient  is  94i  according  to  the 
common  method  of  division,  it  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
fraction  i=.125. 

II.  In  the  preceding  process  the  method  of  changing  common  frac- 
tions to  decimals  is  essentially  shown;  viz.,  reduce  the  numerator  of 
the  fraction,  considered  as  a  remainder,  to  units  of  the  next  lower  or- 
der successively,  and  divide  by  the  denominator.  The  reduction  ia 
made  by  the  annexation  of  a  cipher. 
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In  this  way  we  find  that /j=.3126;  ,'^==.175;  -fj=AM:M6 ; 

I =.8333 3  and  that  j^=.91666 Comparing  these  results, 

we  find  an  important  difference  between  them.  In  ^  the  first  and  se- 
cond we  come  to  a  termination  after  a  few  decimal  places ;  in  the 
others  there  will  be  no  end.  In  the  third  and  fourth  the  same  figure 
or  figures  are  repeated  uninterruptedly,  as  is  the  case  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth,  the  repetends  being  preceded  by  one  or  more  figures.  Num- 
bers 1  and  2  are  called  finite  decimals;  Numbers  3  to  6  infinite. 
Numbers  3  and  4  are  pure  periodical  decimals,  and  5  and  6  impure 
periodical  decimals. 

III.  The  question  first  arising  is,  Which  fractions  yield  by  their  re- 
duction finite  decimals,  and  which  infinite  ?  and  of  the  latter.  Which 
produce  pure  and  which  impure  repetends  ?  It  is  evident  that  only 
the  finite  decimals  are  exactly  equal  to  the  fractions  from  which  they 
have  originated,. while  the  infinite  decimals  are  always  less  than  the 
respective  common  fractions.  The  value  of  decimals  of  this  kind 
comes  nearer  to  the  corresponding  value  of  the  common  fraction,  the 
farther  the  reduction  is  continued ;  and  whenever  the  division  is 
stopped,  a  part  of  the  dividend  always  remains  undivided,  the  quo- 
tient therefore  always  being  too  small.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  only 
fractions  of  the  kind  of  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the- preceding  paragraph  can 
be  completely  reduced  to  decimals;  the  others,  incompletely.  The 
question  then  becomes  synonymous  with  the  following:  Which 
common  fractions  can  be  reduced  perfectly  to  decimals,  and  which 
only  imperfectly? 

IV.  In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  recollect  the  condi- 
tions on  which  fractions,  in  general,  may  be  changed  to  other  frac- 
tions. When  a  fraction  is  to  be  so  changed,  its  denominator  must  be 
contained  without  remainder  in  the  denominator  of  the  new  fraction. 
A  number  is  contained  in  another  number  when  the  prime  factors  of 
the  former  are  among  the  factors  of  the  latter;  if  they  are  not  among 
them  a  reduction  can  not  be  performed.  Consequently,  a  common 
fraction  can  be  reduced  perfectly  to  a  decimal  only  when  the  prime 
factors  of  its  denominator  are  also  factors  of  10,  100,  1,000,  etc. 
The  factors  of  10  are  2  and  5,  and  each  of  these  factors  will  be  taken 
as  many  times  in  the  denominator  of  a  decimal  as  10  is  taken  as  a 
factor,  or,  in  other  words,  as  many  times  as  there  are  ciphers  in  the 
denominator.  The  denominators  of  decimals  contain  only  the  factors 
2  and  5 ;  consequently,  no  other  common  fractions  than  those  which 
contain  only  these  factors  in  their  denominators  can  be  reduced 
perfectly  to  decimals.    The  numbers  2,  4,  6,  8, 10, 16,  20,  25,  32, 
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40;  60,  64,  and  80,  are  the  only  ones  ft'om  1  to  100  which  will,  as  de- 
nominatOTs,  yield  finite  decimals. 

y.  8=2X2X2.  In  reducing  |  to  a  decimal,  it  is  clear  that  its 
denominator  mast  contain  the  number  2  as  a  factor  3  times.  1000= 
2X2X2X^X5X5;  80  1000  will  be  the  denominator  of  the  required 
fraction.  If  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  be  16,  that  of  the  cor- 
responding decimal  will  contain  2  four  times  as  a  factor;  10000  is  the 
number.  The  denominator  160  will  require  a  corresponding  one  hay- 
ing five  ciphers,  so  160ths  can  be  reduced  to  lOOOOOths.  We  may 
from  the  foregoing  examples  derive  the  following  rule :  A  common 
fraction,  provided  it  be  reducible  to  a  finite  decimal ,  will  yield  one 
of  as  marly  places  as  the  number  2  or  b  is  contained  times  as  a  fac- 
tor in  it^  denominator. 


EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 


SDITOB'S     CHAIB. 

NAnoMAL  Bureau  of  Education. — It  gives  ub  great  pleasure  to  insert  the  pro- 
ceediDgs  of  the  Convention  of  State  Superintendents  in  this  number  of  the 
Teacher^  by  the  Hon.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Education  is 
at  the  basis  of  our  political  system.  Democracy  without  general  intelligence  is 
impossible.  There  may  be  the  form  of  the  thing — the  semblance  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment—  where  the  mass  of  the  people  are  ignorant  But  it  will  only  be  a 
form.  An  ignorant  people  can  have  no  real  power.  Among  such  a  people  the 
control  of  the  government  will  really  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few  able  and  designing 
men.     Of  this  we  have  a  terrible  illustration  in  our  late  rebellion. 

If  this  be  so,  it  follows  that  the  Southern  States  will  never  be  really yree  Haiet 
until  a  system  of  public  education  is  successfully  inaugurated  in  each  of  them. 
And  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  encouragement  from  the  General  Govern^ 
ment.  A  National  Bureau  of  Education  seems,  for  this  purpose,  a  necessity. 
Not  that  this  Bureau  need  to  possess  any  power  over  the  affairs  of  each  state. 
Its  business  should  be  to  encourage  and  assist  It  should  act  as  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculture  acts, — that  is,  it  should  collect  and  impart  information,  and  give  all 
the  states  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  those  most  advanced  in  educational 
matters. 

Let  the  educational  men  of  Illinois  awake  to  the  imporUnce  of  this  great  sub- 
ject Let  petitions  pour  in  upon  Congress.  Let  the  public  sentiment  be  aroused 
and  brought  to  bear  upon  our  members  of  Congress.  Let  the  present  golden  op- 
portunity be  improved.  Let  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  be  followed  by  the 
soppreasioa  of  its  true  cause, — namely,  ignorance.  Let  the  true  foundation  of 
our  free  National  Government  be  now  laid  as  never  before. 
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St^tb  CxRTinc^TB& — We  commend  the  commanication  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Instraction  on  the  subject  of  State  Certificates  to  the  attention  of  every  friend 
of  education.  We  are  glad  that  the  School  Board  of  the  City  of  Chicago  has  so 
fully  committed  itself  to  the  matter.  We  have  elsewhere  put  ourself  on  the  re- 
cord in  regard  to  the  measure,  and  need  not  now  repeat  our  previous  words. 
Let  all  who  desire  the  establishment  of  an  honorable  profession  of  teachers  give 
the  enterprise  their  warm  support 

Another  Gonx. —  Died,  in  St.  Louis,  on  Thursday,  February  16th,  Charles  F. 
Chil.ds,  Principal  of  the  High  School  in  that  city.  Mr.  Childs  was  for  nearly  two 
years  Principal  of  the  Model  Department  of  the  Normal  Uniyersity  of  this  state ; 
and  the  tidings  of  his  untimely  death  will  cause  many  a  heart  on  the  prairies  to 
beat  sadly.    A  more  extended  notice  will  follow  hereafter. 

Normal  School  of  Kansajb. — We  have  received  the  Principal's  Report  of  this 
young  institution  for  1865.  It  is  now  located  at  Emporia,  but  we  observe  that 
the  Legislature  of  the  state  recently  voted  to  change  the  location.  During  the 
past  year — the  first  of  its  existence  —  it  has  been  attended  by  49  ladies  and  29 
gentlemen, —  total,  78.  The  average  age  of  the  students  is  18^  years.  Seventeen 
of  the  number  had  more  or  less  experience  as  teachers  before  entering  the 
school.  Seven  counties  are  represented  in  the  school.  The  school  is  endowed 
with  38,000  acres  of  '  salt  lands '  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  Their  sale  is  to 
yield  a  fund  whose  interest  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  school.  But  at  present  no 
Income  is  derived  from  this  source,  as  the  lauds  are  unsold ;  and  it  is  thought 
best  not  to  hasten  their  sale,  for,  being  near  the  proposed  line  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road, they  will  bring  a  much  higher  price  at  some  future  time.  A  Model  De- 
partment, or  Experimental  School,  is  to  be  connected  with  the  institution.  The 
teachers,  at  present,  are  Messrs.  L.  B.  Kellogg  and  Henry  B.  Norton,  both  gradu- 
ates of  our  State  Normal  University. 

Indiana. — At  their  recent  session,  the  Legislature  of  this  state  voted  to  estab- 
lish a  Normal  School ;  but  we  are  not  informed  whether  any  further  steps  have 
been  taken  in  that  matter. 

Wisconsin. — The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  in  this  state  are  about 
to  establish  one  or  more  such  institutions.  They  met  a  few  days  since,  to  make 
choice  of  a  location,  but  we  have  not  learned  the  result  of  the  meeting.  More 
than  130,000  annually  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board. 

Notice. — At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers*  Association  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Betalved,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  AMOciation  be  reqnested  to  aecertain  the  names  of  all  its 
memtMre  who  hare  aerved  in  the  armlea  of  the  Union,  and  inform  the  publisher  of  the  JUinoit 
Tvuhar  of  the  same,  with  the  request  that  he  print  the  said  names  in  some  number  of  the  Jead^. 

In  pursuance  with  the  above,  all  present  or  former  members  of  the  Association 
who  are  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  resolution  are  requested  to  forward  their 
nanfts  to  the  undersigned  a*  8oon  aspossibU^  that  the  list  may  appear  in  an  early 
number  of  the  TecbcKer,    All  readers  who  can  add  to  this  list  the  names  of  those 
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whom  this  notice  will  not  be  likely  to  reach  will  also  confer  a  favor  by  forward- 
ing the  same  to  the  Secretary,  A.  Stetson,  Bloomington,  111. 

National  Teachers*  Association. —  The  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers' 
Association  will  be  held  at  Indianapolis,  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  commencing  on 
the  15ih  of  August  Full  programmes  will  be  published  in  due  time.  All  edu- 
cational journals  are  requested  to  copy  this  notice. 

J.  P.  WIGKERSELAM,  Preild«nt. 

Notice. —  Copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  session  of  the  National  Teach- 
ers' Association,  held  at  Harrisburg  in  August  last,  can  be  procured  by  addressing 
James  Gruilcshanlc,  LL.D.,  of  Albany,  N.T.,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lication.    Price  50  cents. 

We  adyise  every  teacher  who  wishes  to  know  what  is  done  by  this  most  emi- 
nent and  practical  body  of  men  to  order  copies  at  ODce.  The  paper  on  Object 
Teaching,  prepared  by  Prof.  Greene,  is  more  than  worth  the  money  asked  for  the 
pamphlet  We  say  this  is  a  body  of  practical  men.  Each  brings  to  the  discuss- 
ions recorded  in  this  pamphet  of,  say,  110  pages,  not  only  the  results  of  his 
thought  and  study,  but  also  of  his  actual  every-day  practice.  The  conclusions 
are  therefore  eminently  safe,  as  well  as  otherwise  worthy. 

Unttersitt  of  Miohioan. —  The  students  of  the  University  of  Michigan  have 
just  issued  No.  1,  Vol.  YIII,  of  the  FaUadiwn.  The  University  continues  its  al- 
most unprecedented  prosperity,  ranking  first  among  similar  institutions  in  the 
West,  and  among  the  first  in  the  whole  country.  The  whole  number  of  students 
is  1207,  divided  as  folKrws:  Department  of  Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts — 
Seniors,  44 ;  Juniors,  68 ;  Sophomores,  IS ;  Freshmen,  90 ;  in  Select  Courses^  24 — 
total,  289.  Students  in  Higher  Chemistry,  7);  Department  of  Medicine,  468 ; 
Department  of  Law,  884.     The  Faculty  comprises  82  Professors  and  Instructors. 

The  Roll  of  Honor  of  the  University  embraces  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
names,  of  which  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  belonged  to  the  Department  of 
Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts ;  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  to  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery ;  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  to  the  Department 
of  Law.  Of  these  about  a  hundred  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  contest,  while 
many  more  have  received  honorable  wounds.  They  represent  al)  ranks,  from  the 
private  to  the  Major-General.  The  Alumni  have  taken  steps  to  procure  a  fund  to 
erect  a  monumental  building  to  the  memory  of  those  who  went  forth  from  the 
University  at  their  country's  call.  This  building  is  to  be  used  as  a  chapel  for  the 
University.  By  the  plan  adopted,  each  Alumnus  is  to  raise  one  hundred  dollars. 
The  whole  amount  to  be  raised  is  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  oomer-stone  of  the 
building  is  to  be  laid  next  Commencement  w. 

Salem  (Mass.)  Norval  School. —  We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Salem  Regis- 
ter  containing  an  account  of  the  closing  exercises  for  the  year  1865,  in  the  Nor- 
mal School  at  Salem,  Mass.  During  the  past  term  the  school  has  contained  124 
pupils.  The  graduating  class  numbered  16  young  ladies.  The  institution  has 
lately  changed  Principals, —  Professor  Crosby  having  resigned  and  been^succeeded 
by  D.  B.  Hagar,  Esq.,  for  many  years  in  charge  of  the  High  Sehool  at  Jamaica 
Plain,: 
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Tub  Bostoji  School  Rspobt  is  on  our  table.  It  is  bj  far  the  laigest  volume  of 
the  kind  iMaed.  We  mean  largest  in  amount  of  Talnable  matter  it  contains.  Ko 
other  similar  report  contains  as  many  able  discussions  of  educational  topics  as 
tbisw  Tbe  rarious  papers  are  not  of  mere  local  interest,  but  are  on  questions  of 
general  importance.  To  commence  reading  them  is  to  read  them  through,  and 
to  do  that  is  to  hsTS  taken  a  step  forward  educationally.  There  are  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Board  of  Education  585  teachers.  Number  of  persons  between  five 
and  fifteen  years  of  age,  82,854.  ATcrage  number  belonging  to  the  schools  dur- 
ing the  year,  26,961.  Per  cent,  of  attendance  in  all  the  schools,  91.6.  Number 
of  pupils  per  teacher  in  primary  schools,  60.  Total  cost  of  tuition  per  scholar, 
•16.89.  w. 

pRomsoR  Aoissiz. — One  of  the  party  engaged  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Agassiz  in  scientific  study  of  animal  life  of  the  Amazon  and  its  Tslley  gives  in 
the  March  AUanHe  an  account  of  a  picnic  excursion  from  Manaos  to  the  lake  of 
Hyanuary,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rio  Negro.  The  wiiter  incidentally  tells 
something  of  what  our  great  naturalist  is  doing,  and  of  his  great  success  in  this 
hitherto  very  imperfectly  studied  country.  Though  the  occasion  was  one  of 
amusement  and  festivity,  Mr.  Agassiz/s  enthusiasm  for  his  work  would  not  allow 
him  to  lose  sight  of  that  He  once  answered  a  persistent  petitioner  for  a  lecture 
before  a  lyeenm,  who  was  willing  to  pay  largely,  "  No,  no ;  I  am  too  busy.  I 
ca*  n't  afford  to  spend  my  Ume  to  make  money.**  The  result  of  the  three-days 
picnic  was  the  collection  of  more  than  seventy  new  species  of  fishes !  Of  his 
great  success  in  his  work  the  writer  says:  "Though  the  scientific  results  of  the 
expedition  have  no  place  in  this  little  sketch  of  a  nngle  excursion,  let  me  make 
a  general  statement  as  to  Mr.  Agassiz's  collections,  to  give  you  some  idea  of  his 
success.  Since  arriving  in  Para,  although  his  exploration  of  Amazonian  waters  is 
but  half  completed,  he  has  collected  more  species  than  were  known  to  exist  in 
the  whole  world  fifty  years  ago.  Up  to  this  time  something  more  than  a  hundred 
species  of  fish  were  known  to  science  from  the  Amazons ;  Mr.  Agassiz  has  al- 
ready more  than  eight  hundred  on  hand,  and  every  day  adds  new  treasures.  He 
is  himself  astonished  at  this  result,  revealing  a  richness  and  variety  in  the  distri- 
bution of  life  throughout  these  waters  of  which  he  had  formed  no  conception. 
As  his  own  attention  has  been  especially  directed  to  their  localization  and  de- 
velopment, his  collection  of  fishes  is  larger  than  any  other ;  still,  with  the  help 
of  his  companions,  volunteers  as  well  as  regular  assistants,  he  has  a  good  assort- 
ment of  specimens  from  all  the  other  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom  likewise." 

The  Professor  and  his  party  are  treated  with  great  consideration  by  the  govern* 
ment  of  Brazil  and  by  Individuals,  and  every  facility  is  afforded  for  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  their  explorations. 

TowirsHiP  SuPiRViiioir. — Mr.  0.  K.  Brown,  of  Laprairie,  says,  in  a  recent  letter: 
**  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  township  superintendent,  who  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  school-funds,  and  obliged  to  visit  every  school  at  least  twice  during  each 
term, — once  within  two  weeks  of  its  commencement,  and  again  within  two  weeks 
of  its  close, —  and  report  publicly  in  town-meeting  in  March,  or  some  other  des- 
ignated time.  Something  of  this  kind  should  be  in  our  state  school-law.  Coun- 
ty superintendents  do  not  come  near  enough  the  people." 

We  are  always  glad  to  have  our  correspondents  express  their  views  on  any 
subject  bearing  upon  educational  interests,  and  thank  Mr.  Brown  for  the  above. 
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Mosis  T.  Bbown,  Esq.,  for  aeyeral  years  the  efficient  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  for  some  time  past  connected  with  the  house  of  Sargent, 
Wilson  k  Hinkle,  Cincinnati,  intends  to  retire  from  that  establishment  on  the 
first  %f  May  next.  He  proposes  to  establish,  either  at  Boston,  Mass.,  or  at  Cin- 
cinnati, an  institution  devoted  to  *  Voice  Culture '.  We  have  pleasant  memories 
of  Mr.  B.  that  run  back  many  years, —  so  many  that  we  do  not  like  to  think  long 
upon  that  particular  phase  of  the  case, — and  we  cordially  wish  him  the  highest 
success  in  his  new  undertaking.  He  possesses  rare  qualifications  for  the  work  he 
undertakevy  and  his  high  reputation  can  not  fail  to  secure  him  a  large  share  of 
patronages. 


LOCAL     INISLLIGSKCS. 


Cbilucotkb. — We  learn  that  the  schools  in  Chillicothe  are  in  a  prosperous 
condition^  The  present  Superintendent,  E.  H.  Phelps,  is  earnest  and  faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  is  giving  general  satisfaction.  Mr.  Phelps  is  from 
the  ConnectTCut  Normal  School.  We  wish  him  much  success.  The  Grammar 
Department  has  suffered  somewhat  by  a  change  of  teachers.  Mr.  Jacob  Mofflt, 
the  present  incumbent,  is  doing  well.  Miss  McMurray,  in  the  Intermediate  De- 
partment, and  Miss  Wilmot,  in  the  Primary,  are  wide-awake  teachers,  and  are 
meeting  with  gratifying  success.  No  assistant  has  been  yet  obtained  for  the 
High  School  The  Superintendent  speaks  highly  of  the  efficiency  of  his  Board 
of  Directors,  and  accords  special  merit  to  the  President,  Mr.  Scholes.  x. 

SpRiNorafLD  Tkachebs*  Institittk. — ^This  body  held  its  regular  monthly  meeting, 
at  the  new  High-School  building,  on  Saturday,  January  14th.  The  exercises  con- 
sisted of  a  lectuve  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton ;  remarks  and  instructions  from  the 
Superintendent,  A.  M.  Brooks,  Esq.;  remarks  upon  a  topic  = — *  Knighthood  * ;  les- 
son in  methods  of  teaching  Penmanship  by  Mr.  ■-,  Principal  Fourth  Ward ; 
reading  by  teachers  of  the  Fourth  Ward ;  and  a  paper  by  teachers  of  the  Second 
Ward. 

The  exercises  were  very  interesting  and  profitable,  and  were  attended  by  quite 
a  number  of  the  citizens.  The  subject  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  lecture  was  *BequisiteS 
to  a  Teacher's  Success',  and  it  was  handled  very  ably  and  thoroughly.  z. 

Chicago. —  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  held  January  80th,  the 
Superintendent,  J.  L.  Pickard,  Esq.,  reported  the  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
for  the  month  to  be  10,910;  average-  number  belonging,  14,097;  average  daily 
attendance,  18,128 ;  per  cent  of  attendance,  98.1 ;  number  of  tardinesses,  7,107, 
showing  an  increase  over  corresponding  month  of  last  year  of  1,000  in  the  whole 
number  enrolled ;  6S2  in  average  number  belonging ;  987  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance 'r  and  a  decrease  of  518  in  the  number  of  tardinesses.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  evening  schools  since  they  were  opened  is  2,858, 
and  the  average  attendance  for  January  was  716. 

Two  forma  of  certiflcatea  were  adopted,  to  be  hereafter  granted  by  the  Board. 
The  first  is  called  a  *  Partial  Certificate',  and  certifies  to  the  holder's  scholarship 
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only.  ,  The  Beoond,  or  *  Fall  Certificate  \  is  granted  whenever  the  holder  proyes 
Bpeoially  saccessful  in  all  matters  of  instruction  and  discipline. 

A  new  book,  entitled  *  The  Elements  of  the  English  Language  \  of  which  Mr. 
Edward  C.  Porter,  teacher  of  that  subject  in  the  High  School,  is  the  author  was 
adopted  bj  the  Board  tjf  the  text^book  in  that  study  for  his  classes. 

At  the  February  Institute  a  lecture  was  delirered  by  Henry  T.  Steele,  Esq.,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  on  *  Conyersational  Exercises  *.  The  sec- 
tions of  the  Institute  were  reorganized  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Carol  Gaytes,  of  the  High  School,  chairman  of  I'st  section ;  F.  S.  Hey- 
wood,  of  the  Ogden  School,  chairmaJi  of  the  2d ;  S.  H.  Peabody,  of  the  High 
School,  chairman  of  the  8d ;  I.  S.  Baker,  of  the  Kinzie  School,  chainnan  of  ttie 
4th  ;  J.  R.  Dewey,  of  the  High  School,  chairman  of  the  6th  ;  George  Howland^ 
of  the  High  School,  chairman  of  the  6th. 

The  Board  of  Education  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  reneye  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  schools  and  increase  their  efficiency.  Mairy  of  the  members 
spend  much  of  their  time  in  visiting  schools  to  inform  themselves  of  their  work- 
ing and  efficiency.  We  heard  one  of  them  the  other  day  rec<yunting  his  appoint- 
ments for  every  half-day  through  the  week,  and  know  anotber  who  spends  half 
his  time  in  the  schools,  and  still  others  who  are  in  no  wise  slothful.  We  hesitate 
not  in  saying  that  the  schools  of  the  city  have  received  more  visits  from  the 
School  Board  during  the  last  six  months  than  for  years  previous.  It  is  easy  to 
see  the  good  results.  w. 

MacoVpin  Countt.-^A  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  at  Brighton,  Maeoupin 
county,  beginning  Monday,  April  2d.  Prof.  J.  V.  N.  Standish,  of  Lombard  Uni- 
versity, will  conduct  the  exercises.  All  interested  in  education  are  invited  to 
attend. 

Lxx  CoiTNTT.— «An  Institute  will  be  held  at  Dixon,  beginning  Tuesday,  April 
8d,  and  closing  on  the  following  Friday  with  a  public  examination.  T^e  services 
of  some  of  the  best  educators  in  the  state  have  been  engaged. 

Laballi  Covntt. — A  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  at  Peru,  beginning  on 
Wednesday,  April  4th,  and  continuing  three  days. 


Db.  DIO  LEWIS'S  NEW  GYMNASTICS. 


GTMNASTIO  APPARATUS  for  thJs  popalw  qyitem,  rach  m 
OmBb-BelU,  Rlngv,  Clubs,  and  Wands, 

■uuraflkctored  in  large  quantitiw,  and  are  offered  to  Bchoolfl,  Colleges,  etc,  at  reasonable  prioee. 
We  eleo  offer  to  the  public  the  following  article! : 

Hr.  I«ewto^  Hew  Book-Holder,  for  Schools,  Colleges,  etc.,  which  is  conceded  to  be  the 
beet  means  yet  derised  to  correct  the  stooping  postnre  so  ccmmon  to  all  classes  of  readers. 

Hr.  I«ewto's  Spti^naeter,  for  enlarging  and  strengthening  the  Pulmonary  Organs. 

Prof:  Selirebor*fl  PancyiniUMitllKOii,  a  simple  yet  complete  gymnaatle  apparata%  by 
which  prer  one  hundred  Deautiftil  and  profitable  exercises  can  be  performed. 

This  wonderfU  Inrention  has  found  its  way  to  all  parts  of  the  Globe,  and  Is  eTery  where  spoken 
of  in  the  highest  praise, 
for  terms  of  any  of  the  above,  addrets  

BS.  DIO  IiEWIS, 
P.O. Box  19. B08T0V.  MABS. 


STATE  NORMAL.UNIVERSITT. 


rpHis 


INSTITUTION  is  Intended  for  the  training  ot  joang  persons  of  both  sexet  for  teachen  in  the 
Schools  of  Illinois.    Its  next  term  will  begin  on 

X^ON"ID.A.-^r,   .^PRIXj   arH,  1866. 


Svery  Oonnty  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  the  tnitloa  of  two  persons  in  the  UniTersity,  and  tfwtj  Bepre* 
sentatlve  District  to  that  of  as  many  as  it  has  RepresentatiTes  in  llie  Legislature.  The  i^polntments  are 
made  by  the  County  Superintendents  of  Schools,  in  counectlon  with  the  Oounty  Judges,  or  Oudrmoi  of 
Boards  of  Superrisors. 

If  any  Ooanty  w  Bepreseatatire  District  neglects  to  make  appointments,  the  Principal  of  the  UniTer- 
slty  is  authorised  to  fill  the  racancy  by  appointing  any  person  of  psoper  age  and  qualifications. 

Tonng  men,  to  be  admitted)  must  be  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  young  ladies  at  least  sixteen. 

Erery  applicant  must  also  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  before  the  County  Superintendent  or  the 
Principal,  according  to  the  mode  of  admission,  in  Beading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Geography,  and  the  Elements 
of  English  Orammar. 

Tuition  is  Tree,  and  Tezt>boofcs  are  loaned  to  students  tne  of  charge. 


MODEL     SCHOOL. 

The  Mode!  School  is  a  graded  school.  It  has  four  departments :  Thk  Piob  Sobooi,  Thb  Okaxmae 
School,  Thx  IifT^kimnAn,  and  Thb  Pbxxabt.  It  Is  Intended  that  the  course  of  study  in  the  seTeral  de- 
partments shall  embrace  all  that  belongs  to  a  thorough  education,  firam  the  elements  up  to  a  preparation 
for  any  college  in  the  country  or  fbr  general  business. 

Tuition  Pees  in  the  High  School  are  $90  per  year  of  forty  weeks,  in  the  Grammar  School  $26,  and  in  the 
Vtimary  School  $20,  and  shorter  periods  in  proportion. 

Moat  of  the  Tiaxt>books  are  loaned  to  the  students  firee  of  charge. 

Board  is  now  firom  $i  to  $i.60  per  week  in  fiunilles  and  boarding-houses;  in  clubs,  about  $8.  By  board- 
ing tbemselres  students  reduce  the  expense  to  $2  per  week. 

Students  in  coming  to  the  Institution  should  leave  the  cars  at  Normal,  and  thus  save  the  expense  and 
Anmble  of  conveyance  from  Bloomington. 

The  Institution  is  now  free  ftom  debt,  and  has  a  clear  title  to  its  lands  and  Building,  so  that  the  questloa 
<of  its  permanency  is  placed  beyond  doubt  or  uncertainty.  It  is  left  tne  to  devote  its  entire  energy,  and 
all  its  eztenstve  ihcllities,  to  its  legitimate  function,— the  thorough  preparation  of  Teachers  for  the  Schools 
oflUinois. 

We  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  of  warmly  soliciting  County  Superintendents,  and  all  fHends  of  the 
«aa0a  of  Education,  to  send  us  earnest  and  energetic  young  men  and  women,  who  will  devote  themselves 
«1th  heart  and  soul  to  the  work  of  leaching,  who  will  use  to  the  best  advantage  whatever  aid  the  Institn- 
tkm  may  offer  them,  and  vhoee  work  with  the  rising  generation  will  make  them  the  noblest  beneihctorB 
^  our  great  State. 

RICHARD  EDWARDS,  FrincipaL 

NoBiUK,  MoLiA*  Co.,  III.,  Mabor  14, 1866. 


J.  B.  OOWPERTHWAIT, 

PUBLISHER  AND  BOOKSELLER, 

Would  inTlto  the  attention  of  Teftchen  and  School  Ottcen  to  the  following  ralnable  Bchool-Booka. 

Greene's  Series  of  Grammars* 

By  Prof.  8.  8.  Gbbenb,  of  Brown  UniYerBity. 

GREEN£*8  INTRODUCTION- Retail  price  50  cts. 

GREENE'8  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR ««  86    " 

GREENE'S  ANALYSIS. "  86     " 

These  three  books  form  the  moat  <* complete,  progressiTC  and  scientific  series" 
now  before  the  public. 

Greene's  Grammars  haye  been  in  use  for  more  than  twelye  years,  and  are  to-day 
«inore  popular  than  ever." 

They  stand  the  test  of  the  school-room.  The  pupils  who  study  these  books  say: 
I  love  Greene* s  Orammar:  I  can  understand  it.     If  is  my  favorite  study. 

The  best  recommendation  of  these  books  is  that  they  are  in  general  use  in  the  bet- 
ter class  of  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  have  received  the  most  flat- 
tering testimonials  from  those  using  them.  They  are  used  with  great  satisfaction 
in  the  Normal  Schools  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota ;  and  the  Public  Schools  of 
Rockford,  Freeport,  Galena,  Springfield,  Quincy,  Peoria,  Peru,  Mattoon,  etc.,  in 
Illinois ;  Detroit,  Ann  Arbor,  Jackson,  Marshall,  Battle  Creek,  Niles,  Pontiac,  Flint, 
St.  Johns,  Grand  Rapids,  and  many  other  places,  in  Michigan ;  in  Madison,  Janea- 
▼Ule,  Beloit,  Milwaukee,  Racine,  Kenosha,  Geneva,  etc.,  etc.,  in  Wisconsin. 

Berard's  School  History  of  the  Tnited  States. 

A  MIW  AND  RBYI8BD  BDITION,  INOLUDINO 

-A.  HiSTOH^sr  or   txxs   i--a.te   xtsssx^Xiioisr. 

Warren^s  Geosrraphles*      „^,^ 

WARREN'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY "^0*76 

^WARREN'S  COMMON-SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY 1  75 

WARREN'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 2  10 

WARREN'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  CHARTS.      Per  set,  inclosed  in  a  Portfolio, 

with  Hand-Book- 16  00 

A  NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  C0II0N-8CH001  GEOGRAPHY 

is  in  preparation,  and  will  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks.     The  Maps  are  to  be  entirely 
new,  and  somewhat  enlarged.     Seteral  new  Maps  will  be  added. 

Colbnrn's  Arithmetics* 

CONSISTIMG  or  ERAnPEICl 

COLBURN'S  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  ARITHMETIC $0  25 

COLBURN'S  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC  85 

COLBURN'S  COMMON-SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC 90 

COLBURN'S  ARITHMETIC  AND  ITS  APPLICATION I  20 


HfSg*  Copies  of  any  of  the  aboTc  works  (except  the  charts)  will  be  furnished  for  ex- 
amination, postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price. 

Hfjg*  Teachers  and  School  Officers  of  the  West,  desiring  to  introduce  any  of  these 
books,  can  obtain  them  on  favorable  terms.  For  any  information  regarding  terms, 
etc.,  please  address  the  publisher,  or,  if  more  conyenient, 

FRANK  PEAVET,  Qenl  Wesfn  Ag% 

Office  in  Chicago  with  P.O.  Box  603.  CHIOAOO. 

SOHEBHEBHOBH,  BASOBOFT  &  00.,  Ho.  6  Oustom-Hoiuie  Fkoe. 


NEW  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS 

OF 

Vo.  87  Vorth-TMrd  Street,  PHTLAPELPTTIA, 


Tax  UNDKRSIONED,  by  aa  amngement  wlUi  Gborob  W.  Ghzlm,  Esq.,  the  eminent  Book-PnbUiher, 
respectftilly  annoance  that  they  hare  beoome  sole  Publiehera  of  hla 

MjrrMMM  M,M&T  #JP  8CM00I,  rumM,MC^TMmJt&f 

•nd  that  thej  are  now  preparing  new  editions  of  the  following  well-known  and  highlj-Appredated  worki: 

The  Publishen  woold  reepectfUly  migtest  to  in- 
telligent cdocaton  thronghont  the  land  that  the 
great  eronta  from  which  onr  country  hae  Jnat 
emerged  have  greaUy  intensified  the  importanoa 
and  Talne  of  the  information  which  these  worka 
are  so  well  calculated  popularly  to  impart.  The 
late  struggle  of  the  nation  and  the  changes  wltioh 
it  has  prodnoed  have  created  a  desire  and  a  necessity 
among  all  classes  of  our  people  to' know  and  under- 
stand more  about  the  foundation  upon  wliich  onr 
OoTemment  rests,  and  of  the  Aindamental  laws 
which  gorem  onr  lawmakers;  and  this  desin  ia 
met  by  the  works  in  question. 


Petenon't  Familiar  Science, 

<»> 

Scientific  Explanation  of  Common  Things, 

To  wlaich  is  added  Prot  John  Henxy  Pepper's 
popular  treatise  on 

Seientiilo  Amiuementi  for  Toung  People. 

12mo.,  691pp.,  containing  UO  Illustrations. 

The  nut  field  covered  by  the  Modem*  Sciences, 
and  the  enormous  amount  of  labor  and  study  re- 
quired of  pupils  to  attain  even  a  geoeial  knowledge 
of  the  multitude  of  absolutely  important  subjects 
pressing  upon  their  attention,  are  creating  grave 
diaeuBBions  among  the  beet  educators  concerning 
the  limit  of  endurance  of  the  youthful  mind,  and 
caoafaig  them  anxiously  to  look  round  for  more  con- 
densed works  containing  clear,  logical,  but  short 
and  easily-understood,  epitomes  of  the  suVJect  of 
wliich  they  treat. 

It  has  been  the  especial  aim  of  Sower,  Barnes  A 
Potts  to  supply  this  great  want  In  their  School  Pub- 
lications, and  this  work  on  Jnauliar  Science  has 
been  accepted  by  them  as  admirAly  calculated  to 
meet  the  educational  necessities  above  referred  to. 
The  Immense  sale  the  work  has  already  had  is  the 
beat  evidence  of  the  high  estimate  in  which  it  is 
held  among  thoae  best  able  to  Judge  of  its  merits. 

XX. 

Familiar  Science. 

ISmo.,  pp.806. 

This  smaller  work  (an  excellent  abridgment  of  the 
foregoing)  has  also  had  an  immense  sale,  and  In  an* 
nonncing  a  new  edition,  the  publishers  feel  assured 
that  the  demand  for  it  will  be  largely  increased. 

XXX. 

Sbepard'i  Gonttitntional  Text-Bool[; 


Sbepard't  Fint  BooIl  of  the  Constitution. 

Two  works — the  former  more  comprehensive,  the 
latter  smaller  and  more  condensed  —  written  by  one 
of  oor  eminent  Philadelphia  Jurists,  containing  the 
latest  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  com- 
mended in  the  highest  terms  of  approval  by  the 
first  legal  minds  of  the  country,  in  nearly  every 
state  in  the  Union,  North  and  South,  includiUK  such 
names  as  the  late  Wm.  L.  Marcy,  Wm.  U.  Seward, 
Theo.  Frelinghu^sen,  George  M.  Dallas,  Ellis  Lewis, 
Alonxo  Potter,  J.  K.  Kane,  John  M.Clayton,  Kever- 
dy  Johnson,  Asbury  Dickens,  Wm.  P.  Finley,  Samu- 
el K.  Talmadge,  T.  A.  Marshall,  Linn  Boyd,  John 
McLean,  Lewis  Oass,  and  many  others.  Mo  one  can 
read  theee  flattering  testimonials  without  feeling 
that  the  books  referred  to  possess  a  degree  of  merit 
seldom  if  ever  attained  by  any  other  educational 
worka. 


BoATier's  Familiar  Astronomy. 

Complete.    8vo.,  4mpp. 

These  elegantly-printed  and  suporbly-lllustnted 
works  have  been  made  the  text>books  ia  many  of 
our  most  celebrated  schools  and  colleges.  Their 
plan,  accuracy,  and  simplified  mode  of  teaching  As- 
tronomy, have  received  the  commendations  of  the 
learned  both  in  Europe  and  America.  The  larger 
work  is  divided  into  five  parts.  The  first  treats  oC 
the  laws  which  govern  the  heavenly  bodies;  the 
second,  of  the  components  of  the  solar  system,  and 


the  phenomena  attending  their  movements;  the 
third,  of  the  sidereal  heavens,  embracing  the  fixed 
stars,  clusters,  and  nebutae;  the  fourth,  of  the  prin- 


cipal instruments  used  in  the  observatory;  and  the 
fifth,  of  the  use  of  the  slobes,  to  which  are  appended 
two  celestial  maps  and  a  comprehensive  Astronom- 
ical Dictionary.  In  the '  Abridged '  volume  the  con- 
tents are  identically  the  same,  excepting  that  in  the 
latter  all  is  omitted  after  Part  Peur.  The  late  emi* 
nent  author  and  astronomer  Dr.  Thomas  Dick,  of 
Scotland,  in  reviewing  this  work,  says : 

"  Bouvier's  Familiar  Astronomy  embraces  almost 
every  thing  requisite  for  imparting  to  general  read- 
ers a  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  astronomical 
science,  and  the  information  it  communicates  is 
both  ample  and  correct.  The  volume  is  handsomely 
got  up;  the  pictorial  illustrations  are  beautiful  and 
accurate,  particularly  those  which  exhibit  the  neb- 
nlsB  and  the  phenomena  of  the  sidereal  heavens.  It 
is  a  work  which  refiects  great  merit  <m  the  accom- 
plished lady  who  has^produced  it,  and  will  hand 
down  her  name  with  honor  to  future  generationa." 

In  this  estimate  Dr.  Dick  is  sustained  by  soeh 
eminent  contemporaries  as  Sir  John  F.  Herschel; 
Stephen  Alexander,  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Prince- 
ton College;  John  H.  Pepper,  Esq.,  Director  of  the 
Royal  Polytechnic  Intstitution,  London;  Dr.  J.  P. 
Nichol,  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  Scotland;  Lieut.  M.  F.  Blanry; 
Reai^Admlral  W.  H.  Smith ;  W.  H.  C.  Bartlett,  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy,  Military  Academy,  West  Point ; 
George  Bishop,  Proprietor  of  the  Regent's  Park  Ob- 
servatory, London ;  Sir  David  Brewster,  Author  of 
Brewster's  Optics;  and  nnmerous  others. 


SOWSB»  BABNES  ft  POTTS,  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 
No.  87  NoorUi-Third  Street.  Philadelphia. 


TEXT-BOOKS  ON  BOTANY, 

By  Prof.  ASA  QRAY,  of  Harvard  University. 
5 ,^^ 

Tlie   COnrSERTATORT    OF    FI.OWERS    tn   tlie   KTATIOIVAI^ 

PROPAGATUVG  GAROEJITS  at  WASHIIVGTOIV,  Is 

Arranired  accordlnir  to  tbe  Classtflca* 

tlon  In  tbese  Text-Books. 


These  Books  present  the  latest  and  most  accurate  principles  and  developraents  of 
ihe  science,  and  haye  been  recommended  by  almost  every  eminent  Botanist  in  the 
ooantry. 

For  oomprehensiyeness  of  scope,  exactness  and  clearness  of  description,  accurate 
And  soientiJBLC  analysis  of  Plants,  and  beauty  of  illustrations,  they  have  no  equal. 

THB    BBBISS    CONSISTS    OF 

JBIOtr  JPianiS  Cfrotr. — Containing  a  Popular  Flora,  or  an  Arrangement  and 
Description  of  Common  Plants,  both  Wild  and  Cultivated. 
Illustrated  by  more  than  600  Drawings  from  Nature. 

Xre«sofM  in  Botany  and  FVfirefa&le  JPA|fj9iologif.— Illustrated  by 

over  860  Woodcuts ;  to  which  is  added  a  copious  Oloasary,  or  Dictionary  of 
Botanical  Terms. 

JffanuaM  of  Botany* —  A  comprehensive  Flora  of  the  Northern  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  including  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  arranged  according  to 
the  Natural  System.  To  which  is  added  Garden  Botany,  and  Fourteen  beauti- 
ful Plates  illustrating  the  Genera  of  Ferns,  Grasses,  ^tc. 

jLessofM  and  JftanuaM.—  This  work,  in  one  volume,  is  the  one  most  used  as 
a  complete  Class-book,  by  Students  of  Botany. 

jSftructura^  and  Systematie  Botany  and   Veffeiabte   ^hys^ 

lOLOQY.^Being  tkMtk  revised  edition  of  the  "Botanical  Text- Book",  illus- 
trated by  over  1,800  Woodcuts,  to  which  is  added  a  full  Glossary,  or  Dictionary 
of  Botanical  Terms. 

JIfatitial  of  Botany 9  with  Mosses  and  £irertron«.— With  Twentj- 

two  Plates,  illustrating  the  Genera  of  Cryptogamia. 

JFiora  of  the  Southern  States.— By  A.  W.  Chapman,  M.D.  The  plan  of 
this  work  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  Prof.  Grat,  and  presents  a  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  the  Pheenogamous  and  higher  Cryptogamous  Plants  of 
all  the  States  south  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi. 


The  undersigned  are  the  publishers  of 


8Ain>ERS'S  SERIES  OF  REAPERS, 
ROBINSON'S  SERIES  07  MATHEMATICS, 
PERL'S  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS, 
COLTON'S  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES, 
WELLS'S  NATURAL  SCIENCES, 


WILLSON'S  HISTORIES, 
BRYANT  A  STRATTON'S  BOOK-KEEPING, 
FASQUELLE'S  FRENCH  SERIES, 
WOODBURY'S  GERMAN  SERIES, 
SPENCERIAN  PENMANSHIP,  Etc. 


ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

SPENCERIAN  STEEL  PENS. 


JC|^«r«l  T*rm»  g^vn   on  Bootes  furnishsd  tor  JBxmmiuotioH  or  Mmirodutiiom. 

Send   fbr   a   Oataloeixe. 
Address  the  Publishers, 

IVISON,  FHINNET,  BLAEEMAN  &  Co., 

48  and  60  WaUcer  street,  New  York. 


SUCCESS  THE  POPULAR  TEST  OF  MERIT. 


Pror.  AlpboiMo  Wood's  Ofeject  lietsons  In  Botany.— "  Leayes 
and  Flowers,"  with  a  Flora.     Prepared  for  Beginners  in  Academies  and  Public 
Schools.     666  Illustrations ;  822  pp.;  12mo,  cloth.     Price  $1.50. 
Pror.  Wood's  KTew  Class-Book  of  Botany;  Being  Outlines  of  the 
Structure,   Physiology,  and  Classification   of  Plants.      With  a  Flora  of  the 
United  SUtes and  Canada.     746  Illustrations ;  882  pp.;  8yo,  cloth.     Price  $8,50* 
These  works  are  the  most  popular  pabllshed  in  this  oonntry,  upon  this  topic.    For  the  use  of  Schoola, 
Aeademlea  and  Colleges,  they  are  confessedly  unrivaled.      While  equally  ezbaustive  and  accurate  with 
other  treatises,  their  systematic  arrangement  and  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  young,  renden  them  pre- 
eminently sucoesBful.    As  text-books  no  others  are  to  be  compared  with  them. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  sets  forth 
that  out  of  142  Academies  in  the  state  pursuing  the  study  of  Botany,  86,  or  more  than  three-fifOu  of  the 
whole  number,  use  Wood  as  the  standard  text-book.  A  like  proportion  pcevails  elsewhere.  The  annual 
sale  of  the  books  is  believed  to  exceed  that  of  all  competing  works  combined.  No  recommendation  in 
their  ftvor  can  be  more  conclusive  than  this— especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  new  Cfaws-Book 
WM  lint  Issued  in  1861,  and  the"  Object  Lessons"  in  1863. 


JUST    ISSUED, 

Monteith's  Intermediate  and  Physical  Geography; 

Or,  Mo.  4  of  tbe  IVattonal  GeogrrapUcal  Series.    In  fiye  yolumed. 
By  MoNTEiTH  &  McNallt. 
This  beautiful  Tolume  fills  the  only  gap  in  the  gradation  of  this  most  sucoessfol 
series. 

The  snt^ect  is  treated  as  a  Science,  yet  free  flrom  detail  and  all  technical  terms  which  would  perplex  the 
young  learner.    The  Illustrations,  which  are  numerous  and  beautiful,  are  adapted  to  the  text. 

It  oombines  the  Perceptive,  the  Analytic,  and  the  Synthetic.  The  earth  is  first  presetted  as  the  abode 
of  man,  affording  all  the  materials,  conditions,  productions,  etc.,  necessary  to  his  existence  and  eqjoy- 
ment;  then  these  parts  are  considered  separately,  and  in  regard  to  their  mutual  dependence  and  influ- 
ences ;  after  which  is  given  a  description  of  the  earth's  formation  from  chaos,  of  its  gradual  development, 
and  of  Its  wonderful  completion.  This  process  is  likened  to  an  egg,  whose  fluid  substances,  In  accordance 
with  certain  laws,  become  a  beautiful  living  bird. 

JSWBCTS  ^BJB  TMLMCBn  T0  TMJBMM  CJMrSJBB. 

Principles  are  considered,  inferences  are  drawn  and  suggested^  yet  such  flimiliar  language  *Ad  Ha- 
prsasivtt  iUuctTations  are  employed,  that  what  has  been  heretofore  so  dry  and  obscure  to  pupils  is  here 
made  clear  and  interesting  even  to  the  youngest.  Mountain  ranges,  oceanic  currently  rivers,  etc.,  are 
▼tawed  In  connection  with  their  origin,  and  are  shown  to  be  so  placed  and  so  organized  as  to  famish  In- 
dispensable  aid  to  the  earth's  inhabitanU. 

Tbe  text  of  that  part  devoted  to  Physical  Geography  is  in  narrative  form,  divided  into  paragraph!, 
which  are  so  constructed  that  the  commencement  of  each  appears  in  prominent  type,  to  suggest  the 
questions.    This  part  may  be  used,  therefore,  both  as  a  Text-Book  and  as  a  Beader. 

The  Local  Geography  contains  Haps  and  Map  Exercises,  peculiarly  adapted  Uf  each  other  and  to 


For  terms  for  first  introduction  into  schools,  and  for  a  full  deseriptiTe  catalogue 
of  all  their  issues,  address 

A.  S.  BABNES  &  00.,  Eduoatioma  Publishers, 

51, 68  &  66  John  Street,  New  York. 


LATE  PUBLICATIONS 


OF 


131  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


HUlard's  Readers.  New  Seri^  wiUi  an  Ort^liial  Treatise  on 
filocutton  by  Prof.  Mark  nailey,  of  Tale  Colleire. 
Worcester's  ComprelienslTe  Spelltny-Book.. 
Worcester's  Primary  SpelUnir-Book.. 

Worcester's  l|aarto  and  Sciiool  Dictionaries. 

Walton's  Written  ArltlunetlC.       (* Primary'  and 
*  Intelleotuar  in  press.) 
Walton's  Table.      (For  practice  in  the  funda- 
mental operations  of  Arithmetic.) 

Adams's  Spelllnir-Booli.   (For  Ad- 

Tanced  Classes.) 


HILL^HD'S    HEADERS. 

Mr.  BoLua/M  New  Serial  of  Readers  are  the  laUtl  pabllcatlona  In  this  department  now  before  the  pub- 
lie  They  hare  been  introduced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  Into  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  New  Toik,  Phtl*- 
delphla,  Chicago,  Washington,  ProTidenoe,  Hartford,  Portland,  Augusta,  Me.,  Cambridge,  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  Peoria,  Quincy,  111.,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  many  other  important  places.  No  other  series  of  Readers 
ooatain  so  many  patriotic  extracts,  many  of  which  haTe  been  called  out  by  the  Great  Rebellion.  To  the 
Ilfth  and  Sixth  Readers  several  new  pieces  hare  recently  been  added,  such  as  President  Lincoln's  Second 
Inaugural,  his  AddrsM  at  Qettysburg,  Sheridan's  Ride,  Barbara  Prietchie,  etc. 


Fnm  JoHX  D.  Philbuok,  SugperitUendent  PtMie  SchooU  qf  Botton. 
Prom  present  indications,  I  CbsI  warranted  in  saying  that  readiog  in  our  grammar  schools  will  be  ad- 
vanced during  the  year  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  this  series. 

.FVOM  Seo.  A.  L.  Ston,  D.D.,  Autor  qf  Parh-Sbreet  Chunky  Botton. 
These  volumes  are  aglow  with  wit,  humor,  eloquence  pathos,  and  the  purest  and  loftiest  sentlmaiti 
of  patriotism,  humanity,  ftnd  religion. 

.FVoM  Prqf,  Qnoui  Howxjlhs,  Prineipal  qf  PiMie  High  School^  ddoagoy  UL 

I  consider  HlUanl's  *  Sixth  Reader',  now  in  use  in  my  school,  by  llsr  the  best  Reader  that  has  been  pre- 
■snted  to  the  educational  public 

We  ftilly  indorse  Mr.  Rowland's  opinion  coBoeming  HUlard's  *  Readers  >. 

S.  a  DELANO,  Prin,  Ohkago  Normal  Sehoel, 
P.  S.  HRTWOOD,  Prin.  Ogden  SeKool,  Chicago. 

We  believe  this  (the  selection  of  pisoes)  is  what  Mr.  HiUard  has  done  better  than  has  ever  been  done 
balbra.— iVew-jrorJl;  Timu. 

Thar  ibrm  an  excellent  series,  and  sustain,  to  aa  eminent  degree,  the  severe  test  of  the  schoolf-roonLr— 
Gio.  N.  BnxLOW,  Prin.  8taU  Normal  School,  Dramingham,  Mau. 

I  rsgard  them  as  the  most  complete  series  of  school-readers  now  before  the  public^— A  iff*»»»*i*.  late 
Pr^t^qfthtNUa  Union  S^oUyMieMffon. 

As  a  brief;  simple,  philoeonhical  exposition  of  the  principles  of  elocution,  derived  immediately  from  aa 
•Dalyais  of  thomffht  and  feebnff,  rather  than  from  external  form,  it  [Professor  Bailey's  Introduction]  sur- 
passes any  thing  I  have  ever  seen^— Prot  S.  S.  Quuvi,  author  qf  Oreent?»  *Orammar**. 

1  am  highly  pleased  with  *  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Spelling-Book'.  The  arrangement  and  daasiflci^ 
tlon  of  words  is  admirable,  and  the  department  devoted  to '  Derivations '  unsurpassed.— GnASUi  H.  AUBV, 
pgine^^  Normal  Bepariment,  Oniventtg  qf  Witoontin. 

Copies  for  Examination  or  Introduction  furnished  by 

QEO.  N.  JACKSON,  Western  Agent 

Post-Offioe  Address— Cabs  or  W.  B.  KEEN  &  CO.,  Chioaoo. 


f  ■ 


PRACTICAL 

PENMANSHIP, 


JFnr  th§  mm  «/  T^ieherM,  BupUs,  and  prafeMsUmal  P^nmeu,  toufnlttiMf;  one  linndr^  attd 
9ev9Hfy''8ix paffe$,  and  hittidrtds  of  Itlnstralloiis,  is  now  ready. 

THE  PaLLOWliXQ  83  THC  TAQUC  OF  CQI?ITERT«» 


nmioDrcTTo:«  theort  dr  PENMiiKsmp. 

CbASSlFlCA  I  ION  OP  LKTTEBft  AND  FTOURF.S. 
>'OKM  —  locltidinx  Dc«::Hptton.  Analvtsf,  An<l   Kau.t*  ot 
Lmnf,  wlfh  t'UiwviaibKM  f.ir  C'>rt«>e\(iiir  tlw  Error*, 

nnuKEi^  iPAcrxo.  ^iiadino. 


^^'^'*-\T  8?^T.y;^.v%ISfir£*'"'  ^■«^'^°- 


\¥UI  PlNil 

coi'N  ii\(j  .\N'  >  i)i(  ;  \'n«»\ 


Price,  $1.75,  Cloth 


i     J'KNMAN'SUIP  Art   A  rUOFKSSION. 

!     DUAWiNG  -  Uxi.UInli.g  Margin  ol'  UxarU. 

Prica^  $X22u  Cloth  ex«ri|  il.ll»d  | 


The  Model,  The  Standard  of  Penmanship, 

Vsed  in  yiyE-TENTirS  of  all  ilu  Xarmal  Schooi.t  in  the  VniUd  Staffit, 
OfficiaVif  adopted  and  used  in  all  the  i'riucipal  CiUs  from  Xeiv  I'orh  to  San  I'mncisco, 
Taught  i9^  alt,  tk9  Commercial  Caltf'gee, 

Ithaa  been  ro^ngraTed  in  ENGLAND,  and  is  used  in  the  mo^cl  CoaDflng-rooms  of  IiOXDON«  LIVEUPQOL, 

and  MANCUBSTER 

fiS^JloST  LiBSJUl.  TUUM  gi?ca  oa  COPY  QQOKS  furulohcd  for  Examination  or  Jntroduetion. 


8pencerian  Charts  of  Writing  and  Drawing,, 

Bix  in  Xumber.    In  size,  ^l  b*j  SO  Inches.  , 

Thej  are  lo  printed  m  to  pftBsnrr  ibe  ap^sa&aiics  of  8UPEi^0R  BLACKeOABO  WRITING.    TbettMii 

iMing  fiKOS^  and  will  stxi^so^  tlw»  Lcttora  coa  Ue  distioictjy  £cua  .vcaois  vjk  ljumiztt  Sc!|ocl  Roosi. 

A   SERIES    OF    DRAWING    LESSONS 

If  also  represented  upon  the  Charts,  Trhfch*  vrith  the  Letter?,  ir.iiUo  thcra  hy  far  the  u)Ofit  ATTRACfTlV^j 
AND  INSTKUCTIVJS  CUABT3  crer  prcscnleJ  to  the  pub  ic.    ry*AJarc5.^  C'.ic  Publbliere, 

IVI30N,    PHINNEY,    BLAKEMAN    &    CO. 

48    X:    SO    njkLKJEJR    STREET,    XEW    YOJZK,     . 

8.  C«  QRICCS   A  OO.  J.    B.    LIPPINCOTT  A  OOJ 


DOUBLE  ELASnO 


Steel  Pens. 

Tkkem^  PENS  ooxnblne  Eaastloitsr  of*  Aotion  -witb.  Szjtxootlmesci  o£ 
Point  not  f<>rmd  in.  otlier  Pon«»  and  are  a  nearer  approxiznatlon 
to  tlxe  real  SWAN  QUILIj  than  anTtMnis  bitherto  invented.  Are 
lilted  in  all  of  the  principal  COMMJBMCJUL  COI^X^EQBa  in  the  UNITEO 
HTATlilS,  and  are  pronounoed  by  Ajoe^tmUmU,  TeaeherB,  Qtftotete  mmd 
Oirr<»tpint>wf>   the 

Best  Pens  Manufacttuved. 


We    make    Six    Niiml>ere    of   Pene,    difi^rlnic    in>    fLexibiUty    and 
flnenese   of  point,   adapted   to   e<rerr  etyle   oT  Writing,   aa   Cblloiwa: 

No.  B«— SclMXM  Pen*  Pom  Fon  AKD  Fliziblb  ;  wtiioh  for  a  School  Pen 
fa  not  aqnaUed. 

No.  I .— Collese  Pen.  Pom  Ffim  axd  KLAarao;  Quill  mUoil  This  Pen 
b  ft  groat  IkTorite  with  ''Speneerian  "  Peimien. 

No.  4.-Ladle8'  Extra  Pen.  '  Pom  Ena^  Fm  and  Fuzdul  Aoknow- 
ladged  to  bo  the  best  tixA  Pen  in  market. 

No.  \S.—CountlnS- House  Pen*  Ponnr  Fon  Ano  ViMUBUL  Well 
aflap^H  to  th^  use  of  Correq[>ondoatB  and  Aooonntaftta. 

No.  3.— Commerotal  Pen.    An  eaaj^  writing  Bnaineai  Pen.    PoditICbdwl 

No.   6.— Flourishing    Pen.      Pom  Fm  asd  Fuzzbu.     For  «ir4iaad 

ft^QtmpU  GfOMp  aaMTtad,  sent  bj  mail,  upon  the  receipt  of  $LT& 


Xooft  ©u#  for  the  Counterfeits  in  Circulation, 

The  popntap  and  nnexoelled  **ap0»eeHan  Steel  Bene,*'  hare  be«»  imitated,  •ad 
•rariowrad  altogetiier  Inferior  aruolea  hare  been  nwde  by  au  unprincipled  Ameriow 
SuXtwer,  WmM  in  lOBe  section*  of  fte  country,  <&wppointing  purcluMN  ud 
tjamaging  onr  reputation  and  interestai 

Wo  therefore  CAUTION  Bookaellera  and  StaUonew  «f ^"^^  P^^^^t^L^'^^ 
-Bpeneerian''  Pens,  which  have  not  our  initiaU, "  L  P.  B,  A  CcJ^or  "  I^^t^^^Ll^Lfi  ?^^^ 
en^h  Pen,  and  also  against  making,  or  causing  to  be  made  for  «w'n««i^*»^y  ^!^Js^ 
bearingour  TiiA.3D5b  MA.RK.  *' Syeitcerian,*'  «  any  further  or  continued 
Infringement  of  onr  rights  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  fiili  extent  of  the  law. 

The  <»xi»rTTii*s  "^fi!pencerk»nS«eeIP«M''aremadeinBurop^^^^ 
pvt  up  in  boxes,  with  a  Pen  encased  in  the  centre  or  the  box  corer.  except  Spenceriwa  P«i 
Ho.  1.  which  bears  the  Utle,  on  the  label  enwrapping  the  box,  of  "«pencerlan_Double  Blastio 
Pen ;  Iriaon,  Phinney  &  Oo.  (No.  1,)  Mew  York,  (Extra  Fine.)" 

Ivison,  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co. 

CHfCAOO:  a.  C.  ORICSOS  A  00.  48  und  50  WaUcer  8U,  New  Forfc. 
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ACCOMPANIED  BY  A  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TEACHERS. 


TABLET! 


TABLET 


TABLETin.  I 

TABLET  IV.  I 
TABLET  V.   I 

TABLET  VI.  ] 


TABLET  TIL 


OOHFUan  roUBTXER  CHABTO,  MxSS  IXCHB8,  HOVITKD  UPOH  BEYBHTiBLKTS, 
IHCLOeSD  IK  1  PORTFOUO. 

PLATE  I.— THE  HEMISPHERES,  showing  the  spherical  form  of  the  Earth.  This 
plate  oontalnSf  also,  four  small  maps,  representing  respectively  the 
dlstrlbtttion  of  Man  according  to  Race,  Clvlllcatlon,  Qovemment, 
and  Religion. 

PLATE  2.— THE  milTED  STATES,  showing  the  Physical  features  and  one  profile 
firom  East  to  West. 

PLATE  3.— SOUTH  AMERICA,  showing  the  ConUnent  in  Oafline  with  iU  Tri- 
angulatlon. 

PLATE  4.— SOOTH  AMERICA,  showing  the  Physical  features  and  five  profiles. 

PLATE  5.— NORTH  AMERICA,  showing  the  Continent  in  OutUne  with  Its  Trl- 
angulation. 

PLATE  6.— MORTH  AMERISA,  showing  the  Physical  features  and  six  profiles. 

PLATE  7.— AFRICA,  showing  the  Continent  in  Outline  with  its  Triangulatlon. 
PLATE  8.— AFRICA,  showing  the  Physical  features. 

PLATE  9.— ASIA,  showing  the  Continent  in  Outline  with  its  Triangulatlon. 
PLATE  10.— ASIA,  showing  the  Physical  features  and  two  profiles. 

PLATE  IL— EUROPE,  showing  the  Continent  in  Outline  with  its  Triangula- 
tlon.  Also,  an  enlarged  Triangulated  map  of  the  British  Isles. 

PLATE  12.— EUROPE,  showing  the  Physical  features.  Also,  enlarged  Physical 
maps  of  the  British  Isles  and  France. 

PLATE  13.— THE  WORLD,  on  Mercator's  Projection,  showing  the  whole  aurtace 
of  the  Earth  at  one  view,  together  with  the  Ocean  Currents;  the 
Bight  Botanical  Zones;  and  the  Distribution  of  Vegetable  Life, 
Including  the  most  important  Trees,  Shrubs,  Grains,  and  Fruits. 
This  Chart  contains,  also,  a  small  plate  representing  the  Distribu- 
tion of  Rcdn  and  Snow,  and  the  Direction  of  the  Tropical  Winds; 
and  another  plate  giving  the  appearance  of  vegetation  upon  the 
aides  of  Mountains.  ^ 

PLATE  M.— THE  WORLD,  on  Mercator's  Projection,  showing  ther  Isothermal 
Lines,  and  the  Distribution  of  Animals,  including  Mammals,  Birds, 
Fishes,  and  Insects.  This  Chart  also  contains  a  small  plate  repre- 
senting the  Distribution  of  Man  according  to  density  of  popula- 
tion, and  another  plate  giving  the  Perpendicular  Distribution  of 
Animals,  together  with  a  valuable  Zoological  Table,  which  gives 
the  Classlfleatlon  and  Habitats  of  all  the  most  important  animala 
Ibnnd  on  the  Earth. 


N 

THE  lOLLOWINe  ABB  BOMB  OF  TH£  DI8Tl\0nTE  FBATCBEB  OF  THBSB  CHARTS: 

Ist.  They  contain  a  complete  set  of  :Physieal  Map*  of  the  whole  world.  In  showing  the 
relief  of  a  country,  no  arbitrary  standards  of  measurement,  which  are  unintelligible  to  the 
masses,  have  been  adopted,  but  the  whole  terrestrial  surface  has  been  divided,  in  aocordance 
with  a  logical  and  known  nomenclature,  into  Mountainous,  HiUy,  and  Level  sections. 

The  vertical  forms  of  the  earth  are  not  only  shown  by  the  use  of  colors,  but  the  heights  of 
mountain  ranges,  mountain  peaks,  and  hills  are  also  indicated  by  suggestive  styles  of  drawing. 
The  same  principle  is  employed  in  showing  the  population  of  cities  and  the  height  of  plateaus. 

2d.  They  also  show  the  most  important  JPMHoal  JF^aturea,  without  being  crowded  with 
names  and  minor  details,  which,  in  most  instances,  serve  only  to  oonflise  the  pupil,  and  leave 
no  fixed  impression  upon  his  mind. 

8d.  They  contain  a  complete  set  of  iVacfleat  Outline  Maps.  The  more  Important  names 
are  placed  upon  the  charts,  but  In  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  pupil  at  a  short  dlBtanoe, 
nor  to  interfere  with  the  main  object  of  such  maps. 

4th.  They  furnish  the  most  simple,  practical,  and  complete  directions  for  Map-J>ra9vi$tg» 
For  by  means  of  the  Triangulatlons  and  relative  measurements,  the  pupil,  without  the  use  of  a 
copt/t  may  reproduce  at  pleaiure  any  of  the  land  masses  with  which  he  has  become  acquainted^ 

This  method  of  <lrawing  by  means  of  easily  remembered  Geometrical  Forms  is  a  substitute 
for  the  old  and  unsatisfactory  plan  of  copying  by  the  aid  of  parallels  and  meridians.  The  use 
of  such  lines  may  be  said  to  be  more  productive  of  harm  than  good  to  the  pupil,  inasmuch  as  it 
leads  his  attention  to  the  comparatively  unimportant  minutisB  of  the  contour  of  the  oontinent, 
while  the  general  shape  and  prominent  characteristic  projections  and  indentations  are  entirely 
overlooked. 

No  pupil  can  properly  be  said  to  have  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  8ur£Bbce  of 
the  earth  until  he  has  a  distinct  and  definite  picture  of  the  whole  indelibly  impressed  upon  his 
mind.  The  most  ready  and  accurate  method  of  thus  transferring  to  the  brain  that  which  is 
upon  the  printed  page  is  by  means  of  Map-Drawing.  And  the  only  true  and  reliable  test  that 
such  an  impression  has  been  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  his  ability  to  reproduce,  on 
paper,  slate,  or  blackboard,  any  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  with  his  mental  picture  only  as 
a  guide.  Such  ready  and  off-hand  drawing,  without  the  use  of  copy,  can  never  be  aoqulied  by 
the  use  of  parallels  and  meridians,  but  is  readUy  accomplished  through  the  aid  of  these  Trian- 
gulatlons. 

6th.  They  are,  to  both  Teacher  and  Pupil,  a  Pronauneing  Giizetteer.  All  the  names  upon 
the  face  of  the  charts  are  cuxerUuatedj  and  the  full  pronunciations  of  the  more  difficult  are  given 
upon  the  margin. 

6th.  In  order  that  the  pupil  may  readily  determine  by  the  eye  the  approximate  distance 
between  any  two  places,  the  Scales  of  Miles  have  all  been  reduced  to  the  standard  measuring 
unU  qf  one  inch. 

Accompanying  these  Charts  is  a  Hand-Book  giving  clear  and  fhll  instructions  on  the  best 
and  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  Geography.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  ModM 
ZessoHs,  highly  suggestive  to  the  Teacher,  and  also  many  new,  valuable,  and  interesting  facts 
relating  to  this  subject.  With  this  book  as  guide,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  these  Charts 
may  enable  the  teacher  to  accomplish  for  his  pupils  and  for  the  science  all  the  grand  and  noble 
results  which  the  intelligent  study  of  Geography  is  calculated  to  secure. 

Prioet>er8et,  enclosed  in  a  Portfolio,  with  the  Hand-Book        -         -  $15  OO 

Tablets  1, 2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  each  -         * 2  00 

Tablet  7  3  00 

The  Hand-Book,  separately      -         - 76 

FRANK  PBAW,  £^^/^-:^-  oowpeethwait, 

^^^  Box  603,    CBZOACM.  Z££. 


C.  p.  W.  EASTMAN.         •{  Uto  pmrtnen  in  Pw>ri«  Paper  Company,  y         MA&LIN  H.  DALXB. 

eastjuan,  dales  &  co., 

8OX4S    u^a-SXsTTS    FOXt 

"Peoria  Paper  Company," 

Also,  Jobbers  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in 

FAFEB  AND  FAFEB  STOCK, 

CORHER  OP  HAIIITON  AND  WASHINGTON  STS.,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


^^"The  only  Exclusively  Paper  Jobbing  House  m  Central  Illinois. 

BEING  SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  MILLS  IN  THE  WEST, 
and  Special  Agents  for  a  number  of  Baatern  HiIlB»  we  can  at  all  times  se]!  at  tbe  lowest  prices,  and  w« 
intend  to  do  so.  All  orders  promptly  and  &ithfally  dlled.  Onr  Stock  of  Goods  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
west  of  New  York,  and  consists  in  part  of 

Flat  ]>tter.       Book  Paper,  ManUla,  Fools  Cagi, 

Flat  €aiH  Jfows  Paper,  Hardware,  E«i;tter, 

Orowii,  Colored  Prlni,  Straw  Wrappldir,  H'ote, 

Demy,  foiameled,  Baff  Wrapping,  BUlCaip. 

Folio,  Colored  Medltmi^        1»mg  Paper,  Reeord  Cap< 

HedlaAi,  Tlasue,  Motel  Paper,  M^egtA  Cap, 

Doable  Cap,       Blottlnir,  SHoe  Paper,  flermon  BMli, 

Frencli  Folio,  lietter,  and  N«te, 
ladles'  Note,  Packet,  Batb,  Billet,  and  Bllle«-Doax« 

STRAW  BOARD,  ENVELOPES,  TWINE,  &o. 

ALSO,  H.  D.  WADFS  CELEBRATED  PRINTING  INKS,  OF  ALL  COLORS. 

99-AJjIj  SlZHa  AiTD  WJEIGHTB  OF'PAJPJSB  JUjLDJB  TO  OMI>JSMr9» 

Until  the  market  becomes  settled,  it  will  be  impossible  to  flx  prices  that  can  \k  strictly  adhered  to  for 
any  extended  time.  We  will  at  all  times  fnrntsh  goods  as  Una  as  they  can  be  proenred  from  any  other 
booae  in  the  trade,  being  determined  nottabe  underaold  in  any  legitimaU  manner. 

Parties  desiring  to  order  by  mail  can  always  rely  upon  haying  their  orders  execaCed  promptly,  at  the 
Tery  lowest  prices  ruling  at  the  time  they  are  receiTed ;  and  from  the  especial  attention  giten  to  this 
brancb  of  our  business,  we  are  confident  that  a  trial  will  conrince  buyers  that  they  can  do  taltj  m  well  by 
ordering  from  us  6y  letter  as  by  personally  Tisiting  this  market 

We  will  guaranty  that  customers  shall  receire  ptompt  attention  and  honorable  dealing,  tttd  that  no 
effort  shall  be  wanting  on  our  part  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  We  are  dealing  largely  in  Bags,  and  any 
letter  to  us  r^^rding  them  will  hare  prompt  attention. 

Jl^^Will  allow  Ten  per  cent.  Discount  to  Clergymen  and  Teachers. 

We  keep  constantly  on  hand,  or  can  make  to  order,  erery  article  connected  with  the  Papar  Boslneas; 
Rid^aa 

Writing,  Book,  Printiiig  and  Wrapping  Papers, 
Envelopes,  Printers'  Gards^  Binders'  Boards,  &c.,  &•., 

iMThig  the  agency  of  seTeral  of  the  best  mannfacturers  in  the  country. 

We  will  guaranty  to  sell  our  goods  at  Chicago  or  Gincinuaa  prices,  and  many  of  them  even  LU8. 

Will  allow  tbe  highest  market  prices  for  all  kinds  of  Paper  Stock,  Rags,  OanTas,  Waste  Paper,  Ropey 
Sacking,  Old  Brass,  Oopper,  Lead,  Ic,  in  Cash,  or  in  exchange  for  Papers. 

TSBMS— Net  Cash,  payable  in  or  with,  the  ourrent  rate  of  Exchange  on  Peoria,  in 
Garrent  Bankable  Ainda. 

""'^''  EASTMAN,  DALES  &  CO. 


f  iMiii  if  mill, 

.88  &  90  Bandolph  and  69  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

THE  LARGEST  PIANO  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


100  PIANOS  TO  SELECT  FROM. 

^LL.  Fashionable  Styles — Every  IPrioe. 

From  tbe  World-Renowned 

OHioiKEi^risra-  <sc  soisrs, 

amd  Twenty  of  the  Beat  New-York  and  Boston  Fadoriea. 


ETERY  PIANO   ITARRANTED   FITi:  TEARS. 

OLD  FIAK08  TAEEN  IN  EXOHANGE  POB  ITEW  OHES. 
FIFTY  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  SAVED  BY  BUYING  IN  CHICAGO. 

I  haye  more  Pianos  than  can  be  found  in  any  wareroom  in  New  York,  Boston,  or 

Philadelphia,  and  will  pay  any  one's  expenses  to  Chicago  who  can  prove  he 

can  buy  the  same  quality  of  instrument  cheaper,  after  adding 

freight,  in  those  cities  than  at  my  warerooms  in  Chicago. 


Melodeons!  Melodeons! 

TWENTY  STYLES,  EVEEY  PEIOK 

MONITOR  ORGANS! 

FOB  CHUBCH  AlTD  PABLOB  USE. 

PUBE   ORG^ISr    TONE. 

Can  be  used  by  any  Melodton -Player ;  does  not  get  out  of  order. 


*  .^MM-MaMMM 

STery  one,  when  in  Chicago,  is  cordially  invited  to  call  and  see  our  instrnmentiy 
whether  wishing  to  buy  or  not. 

Save  this  Circular,  and  bring  it  T^v'itli  you. 

AddMM  all  Letters  A.L-A.3>TS03Sr     X^SSX>, 

TBKFI.B  OF  XVS1C»  Cfi[ZCJL<aK>« 


THE    FTJBIilSHEI^S    OF 


PRESENT  THEIR  COMPLIMENTS  TO  THE 

and  beg  to  inform  them,  that  being  desiroas  to  keep  the  system  in  adyavoe  of  all 
OTHERS,  as  by  (he  unanimous  verdict  of  the  Country  it  always  )\as  been,  they  are  now  issuing 

AR  ENTIRELY   NbW   EDITION,   KbViSBD,   Re-ARRANOED,  AND    IMPROVED,  and  em- 

hndng  the  combined  results  of  the  experience  of  our  talented  authors. 
7XZZ8  a"sra'Z'E:&c  ao&.CF>zixase 

Ist.  A  SERIES  OF  COPT  BOOKS.  Common  School  Series, 
Business  Series,  Ladies'  Series,  Ornamental  Book,  and  Drill  Book. 

2d^    OBLIQ  UE  LINES*    For  Teaching  the  Proper  Slope  in  Writing. 

3d.  A  MANUAIj  OFTENMANSHIP.  Containing  a  Full  State- 
ment of  Payson,  Dunton  &  Bcribner's  Celebrated  Method  of  Teaching. 

4th.  NATIONAL  WRITiya  TABLETS.  Fac-si miles  of  the  Prin- 
ciplcs  and  Letters,  thorouehly  analyzed,  as  written  of  large  size  on  the  Blackboard,  con- 
taining also  Exercises  for  Drill  and  Class-Teaching. 

5th.  A  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEPING.  In  which  the  Day-Book, 
Journal,  and  Ledger  are  presented  in  written  form. 

This  is  not  merely  a  Series  of  COPY  BOOKS,  but  a  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

While  it  directs  and  exemplifies  to  the  Papil  what  is  to  be  written,  it  at  the  same  time 
instructs  the  Teacher  how  to  conduct  the  exercises  successfully. 

STANDING  PRE-EMINENT  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS  IN 

Originality,  Simplicity,  and  Mathematical  Exactness  and  Beauty, 

tt  is  axpreealy  adapted  to  the  Schools  of  the  United  States,  and  comprehends  every 
thins  requisite  for  the  oonvenience  of  the  Teacher,  and  the  needs  of  the  Scholar. 

So  widely  known  is  this  system,  and  such  is  its  popularity,  tliat  the  initials 


are  as  universally  understood  at  sight  as  are  the  letters,  U.  S.  A. 

Its  Immense  Popularity  arises  from,  1,    Its  Completeness.   2.  Its  Simplicity.  3.  Its 
Variety.  4.  Its  Progressiveness.  5.  Its  Enterprise.   6.  Its  Beauty.  7.  Its  Originality. 

lU  Transcendent  Superiority  overall  others  as  a  SYSTEM  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION,  cannot  B£  denied. 

The  Best  Te€icher8  Assert  it!     Experience  has  Proved  it! 

idlorBptdineuisBdClxvslui.  117   'WHHhingtoii   St.*   Soaton. 


NEW  ERA  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 

All  the  latin  Prose  required  lor  entering  College  in  One  Tolnme. 

♦ 

A  Preparatory  Latin-Frose  Book, 

Ooatainliig  all  the  Latio  Prose  neoeasAry  for  entering  College,  with  references  to  Harkneaa'e  and  Andrews 

and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammars;  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory;  a  Yocabolary, 

and  a  Geographical  and  Historical  Index. 

-A.    :tTE-^^    EIDITI03^T. 

Containing,  In  addition  to  the  above, 

A  quantity  of  Easy  Prose  Selections,  designed  to  sopply  the  place  of  a  Latin  Reader; 

■Isoy  Additional  Prose  Uattor,  especially  prepared  for  and  adapted  to  the  Introductory  Course  of  Latin 

Prose  at  Hanrard  University. 

Tliirteentb.   E^dition :    Kxilarsed  and   Ixxiproved. 
By  J.  H.  HAJVSOIV,  A.BI., 

Principal  of  the  Watervllle  Classical   Institute, 
12mo.      pp.  000.      Price  $3.00. 

Probably  no  vork  has  for  a  long  time  been  issued  which  has  so  completely  met  the  wants  of  students 
as  this  happily-conceived  volume  by  Mr.  Hanson.  Comprising  in  one  book  all  the  Latip  Prose  required 
for  entrance  into  any  of  our  Colleges ;  the  Text,  the  i^ost  approved ;  Rkpirikcrs,  Co  the  two  best  Gram- 
mam  in  use;  Notes,  brief  and  to  the  point,  giving  aid  where  it  is  needed,  snd  yet  not  doing  the  pupil's 
work  for  him;  a  fbll  Yocabulart,  with  other  great  merits ;  it  has  received  the  approval  of  a  large  number 
of  eminent  professors  and  teachers,  and  hns  been  introduced  into  many  of  our  best  schools  and  colleges. 

PR£SID1£NT  CHAMPLIN,  of  Watervllle  College,  pronounces  it  **  A  work  of  great  merit.  ...  The 
book  can  not  faH  of  being  favorably  received  by  classical  teachers." 

And  S.  H.  Taylor,  Priucinal  of  Phillips  Academy-^high  authority  In  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
ject,— says :  "  No  book  of  the  kind  has  appeared  which  is  better  adapted  to  lay  the  ri|^t  foundation  for  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language." 


Companion  to  lanson'i  Latin  Prose-BooL 

A  Hand-Book  of  Latin  Poetry 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

£bntalning  Selections  from  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Horace ;  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Kxplaaatory ;  and 

Beferenoes  to  Harkness's  and  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammars. 

BY 

J.  B[,  HAHBON;  A.M.,  and  W.  J.  BOI^FE,  A.SC 

i^rin.  of  the  Watervilto  Classical  Instttnta.  |  Master  of  High  School,  Cambridge,  MaM. 

Beady  Early  in  September.        12mo.    Frioe  $3.00. 


Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Preparatory  l^tin  Prose-Book,'*  the  author  and  publishers  of  that 
work  began  to  receive  requests  from  teachers  in  differeut  parts  of  th«<  country  that  a  book  of  Latin  Poetry 
on  the  same  plao  might  be  prepared.  The  "  Hand-Book  of  Latin  Poetry  "  is  the  result  of  an  effort  to  meet 
this  popular  demand. 

The  book  comprises — firom  Virgil,  the  first  six  Books  of  the  .£neid,  the  first  two  Books  of  the  Georglcs, 
and  siy  of  the  Eclogues;  from  Ovid,  twenty-five  Mythological  Tales  from  the  Metamorphoses;  from  Horace, 
Qore  than  fifty  of  the  Odes,  the  Carmen  Sssculare,  five  of  the  Satires,  seven  of  the  Epistles,  and  the  An 
Poetica. 

The  Selections  from  Virgil  ioalude  more  than  Is  required  for  admission  to  most  of  the  colleges  in  the 
country ;  and  the  Selections  from  Ovid  and  Horace,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  are  a  fill  equivaleot  for 
the  omitted  portions  of  Virfril. 

For  Female  Seminaries  and  Colleges,  it  is  believed  that  the  book  will  meet  a  want  which  has  long  been 
widely  felt 

%^  Attention  Is  respectfUly  requested  to  this  valuable  series,  which,  l^om  its  convenience,  valua,  and 
economy,  deserves  careful  examination. 

I  copies  fiirnished  on  receipt  of  on»ha!f  the  price. 


CBOSBT  &  AINSWOSTH,  Pablisheis, 

117  Washinqton  Street,  Boston. 


GET  THE  BEST;  GET  THE  CHEAPEST: 

The  Eclectic  Educational  Series. 


-*-= 


Most  of  tiie  Books  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Sbbibs  are  well  known  to  tke 
public.  Subjected  to  the  most  rigid  criticisms  of  our  best  Educators,  and  to  the 
severest  tests  of  practical  use  in  thousands  of  schools,  they  have  been  constantly 
increasing  in  popular  favor,  until  to-day,  when  they  are  more  widely  used  and  more 
higkly  commended  than  any  other  Series  published  in  America. 

They  haye  received  the  cordial  indorsement  of  the  most  intelligent  and  successftil 
teachers  throughout  the  Union.  They  combine  the  rare  advantages  of  superior 
intrinsic  merit,  admirable  gradation,  typographical  beauty,  cheapness,  and  eztensiye 
idoption  and  use.    The  Eclectic  Series  embraces, 

ALPHABET  AND   SPELLING. 

McGurrsT's  Pbim art  School  Charts,        - 6  Nos. 

McGurFET's  New  Eclbctic  Spelling-Book,    .....        16  Mo. 

Db  Wolf's  Instructive  Speller,        .......12  Mo. 

White's  Alphabet  Made  East,      -        -        .        -        -        -        -        16  Mo. 

The  Little  Teacher,  or  Word  Method,  ......    16  Mo. 

McOur pet's  Primart  School  Charts  ;  a  Series  of  Six  Numbers :  to  accompany 
McGaffey's  New  Eclectic  Readers.  They  combine  both  the  Alphabetic  and  Word 
Methods  of  teaching  children  to  read,  and  furnish  material  for  thorough  drills  upon 
all  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language,  and  upon  the  yarious  difficult  and  unus- 
oal  consonant  combinations. 

McGupfbt's  New  Spelling-Book  is  unsurpassed  by  any  Speller  published. 

DbWolf's  Instructiye  Speller  is  a  thorough  and  complete  work  on  orthography, 
pronunciation,  and  analysis  of  words. 

reading. 

McGupfet's  New  First     Eclectic  Reader,      -        -        -        -        -  16  Mo. 

McGupfet's  New  Second  Eclectic  Reader,  .....  16  Mo. 

McGuffet's  New  Third     Eclectic  Reader,       .....  16  Mo. 

McGuffbt's  New  Fourth  Eclectic  Reader,  -        ...        -  12  Mo. 

McGuffet's  New  Fifth     Eclectic  Reader,       -----  12  Mo. 

McGuffbt's  New  Sixth     Eclectic  Reader,  -----  12  Mo. 

McGuffet's  New  High  School  Reader,    ---..-  12  Mo. 

Hemans'  Young  Ladies'  Reader,    -....--  12  Mo. 

McGuffbt's  New  Series  embraces  many  fsatiires  of  exoellonoe,  calculated  to 
render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  Educational  Literatare 
of  the  day. 

The  testimony  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  country  goes  to  show  that  MoGuffet'b 
Nbw  Readers  are  admirably  simple,  progressire,  and  complete,  and  unexceptionable 
in  their  adaptation  to  school  instruction.  They  are  unquestionably  the  bestf  tk$ 
eke(^tstj  and  the  most  popular  School  Readers  published. 

Hemans'  Young  Ladies'  Reader  has  been  prepared  with  especial  reference  to 
^  wants  of  Pemalo  Schools  and  Seminaries. 


THE  ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


ELOCUTION. 

McGuffst'b  N»w  Jutixilx  Speaksr,         -       -       -       -       .       -    12  Ho. 

McGuffst's  New  Eclectic  Speaker,      ------        12  Mo. 

Kidd'8  Blocvtion  and  Vocal  Cultu&e,     .----.    12  Mo. 

McGuffst's  Speakers  embrace  a  great  number  and  yarieiy  of  cboioe  oelectionfl 
for  reading  and  declamation. 

Kidd's  Elocution  and  Vocal  Culture  is  an  excellent  manual  for  inBtroetioA 
and  class  drill,  and  is  highly  popular  whereyer  used. 

ABITHMETIC. 

Bat's  Prixart  Arithmetic,  or  First  Book,    .....  16  Mo. 

Bat's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  or  Second  Book,       -       -       -  16  Mo. 

Bat's  Practical  Arithmetic,  or  Third  Book,  -        -        -        *  16  Mo. 

Bat's  Higher  Arithmetic,  or  Fourth  Book,        -        -        -        -  12  Mo. 

Bat's  Test  Examples,    Without  Answers, -  16  Mo. 

Bat's  Test  Examples,    With  Answers, -  16  Mo. 

Bat's  Ket  to  Practical  Arithmetic,       .-..-.  16  Mo. 

Bat's  Ket  to  Higher  Arithmetic,       ..-.-.  12  Mo. 

algebra  and  geometbt. 

Bat's  Elembntart  Algebra,  or  First  Book,  -  -  -  -  .  12  Mo. 
Bat's  Higher  Algebra,  or  Second  Book,  .  -  -  .  .  12  Mo. 
Bat's  Ket  to  Algebras,  1st  &  2d  Books,        -----     12  Mo. 

Bat's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometrt, -        12  Mo. 

Eyans'  School  Oeometrt, --12  Mo. 

Few  school-books  eyer  published  have  received  a  wider  or  more  cordial  indorse- 
ment from  prominent  and  influential  educators  than  the  works  of  Dr.  Ray. 
Whereyer  used  they  are  liked.  Those  who  have  thoroughly  tested  their  merits  in  ihm 
olass-room  unite  in  pronouncing  them  superior  to  all  other  similar  works. 

Eyans'  School  Geometrt  presents  in  concise  form  the  leading  propoBitiona 
and  truths  of  the  science. 

grammar  and  COMPOSITIOIi. 

PiNNEO'S  PRIMART  GRAMMAR, ---16  Mo. 

PiNNEo's  Analttical  Qrammar,      ....-.-12  Mo. 

PiNNEo's  English  Teacher, -12  Mo. 

PiNNEO's  Guide  to  Composition,     .-.--.-12  Mo. 

Probably  no  series  of  Grammars  eyer  attained  a  more  general,  and,  at  the  Bam* 
time,  so  approyed  and  firm  an  introduction  into  the  best  schools  of  the  country,  aa 
the  works  of  Prof.  Pinneo. 

They  are  books  of  rare  merit  Those  who  haye  used  them  longest  like  them  best. 
The  thorough  test  of  the  class-room  reyeals  their  superior  excellence  for  pnipoMi  of 
school  instruction. 

school  music. 

TouNO  Singer,  Part  I, .--16  Mol 

TouNG  Singer,  Part  II,  -......-16  Mo. 

The  Toung  Singer,  Parts  I  and  U,  embraces  an  interesting  and  Tarled 
collection  of  Juyenile  Music  for  schools,  and  has  been  selected  with  especial  referenea 
to  the  wants  of  the  youngest  class  of  learners.  The  Songs  are  admirably  adapted  ta 
interest  and  please  children. 


THE  ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  8EB1E8. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

L1X.1XNTHAL  k  Alltn's  Object  Lessons,     ......  16  Mo. 

White's  Class-Book  or  Geoorapht,       ---.--  16  Mo. 

Smart's  Manual  of  Free  Gtmnastios,      ......  16  Mo. 

The  Examiner,  or  Teachers'  Aid,         ......  12  Mo. 

Chapman's  Agricultural  Chbmistrt,        -        ...        .        .        -  16  Mo. 

LiLiBNTHAL  AND  Alltn's  Objeot  Lessons  ftamiBhes  a  systemaiic  ooone  of 
instmetion  in  Composition  and  Object  Lessons. 

White's  Class-Book  of  Geographt  contains  a  oomplete  system  of  oral  in- 
stmetion, and  map  exercises  for  class  drill. 

Smart's  Gymnastics,  a  concise  Manual  of  free  Gymnastics  and  Domb-BoU 
exercises,  for  the  school-room  and  parlor. 

The  Examiner,  or  Teachers'  Aid,  is  designed  to  assist  Candidates  for  Teaoli- 
er's  Certificates,  in  preparing  for  examination. 


EXTENSIVE   POPULARITY. 

The  Eclectic  Series,  embracing  the  above  books,  has  been  reoom- 
mended,  wholly  or  in  part,  bj  the 

Ohio  State  SupBKiNTBNDnrr  of  Public  iNSTRVonoir, 
Indiana  Statb  Supebintendbnt  of  Publio  iNSTRxrorioN, 
Illinois  Statb  Sitpbrintbm>bkt  of  Public  Instruotiov, 
Iowa  Statb  Supbrintbndbnt  of  Public  Instruction, 
Wisconsin  Statb  Supbrintbndbnt  of  Public  Instruction, 
Minnesota  Statb  Sufbrintendbnt  of  Pubuc  Instruction, 
Missouri  Statb  Sufbbintbnubnt  of  Pubuc  Instruction, 
Kansas  Statb  Supbrintbndbnt  of  Public  Instruction, 
Pbnnstlyania  State  Supbrintbndbnt  of  Public  Instruction, 
Wbst  Virginia  Statb  Supbrintbndbnt  of  Public  Instruction; 

And  by  Thousands  of  Boards  of  Education,  School  Officersy  Stq>erintendent$  and 
Ikaekertf  in  all  sections  of  the  coontry. 


i^  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desiring  to  make  a  change  in 
text-books  in  nse  in  their  Schools,  are  respectfaily  invited  to  corres- 
pond with  the  publishers, 

SAR&BifT,  WILSON  &  HINBXB, 

ClNOINNATI,  O* 


HAVING  PURCHASED  the  several  mt«reit&  of  the  Holbrook  Scziool  Appa 
TU8  CoMPAKT,  and  moved  our  man ti  factory  to  this  citj,  w©  ire  now  prej 
to  supply  the  West  with  the  most  eomplefe  assortment  of 

SCHOOL    APPARATUS 

of  diflferent  kinds  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  eauntrj. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

We  have  heretofore  manufactured  Sohdol  FtRNiTtrftB  in  this  mtj  onlj  to  quite  a 
limited  extent,  being  mainly  confined  to  Uosti^s  and  DiAHf:'?  FumHure  —  the  for:;  p  r 
manufacturing  in  Boston,  the  latter  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Findiog  tbesf  f^^ii^r- 
ces  entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  our  customers,  we  have  now  sfitabliabed  in  thit 
city  a  manufactory  furnished  with  a  sieam-eiigine  and  all  necessary  machinery^  ex- 
perienced workmen,  and  every  thing  eaaentml  to  the  production  of  ^rat-cla^s  v*ork. 

We  can  now  supply  our  customers  with  aU  the  moat  approved  styles  of  Siats  .:;  ] 
Disks  without  the  annoyanee,  delay p  expense  and  damage  of  transporting  -skLch 
heavy  freight  from  the  East. 

All  persons  seeking  for  Globbs,  Mafs^  Caabts,  Philobofbical  and  Chxmigai, 
Afpa&atus,  or  any  thing  for  illustration  in  all  grades  of  sohoolst  will  do  well  to  give 
OS  a  call. 

«EO.  &  C.  1¥*  SHERirOOIl^ 

lis  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 
mrSEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED    CATALOG  UES.^^m 


SCHOOL  FURNISHERS,       -    -    -    Chicago. 


WE  HAVE  THE  SOLE  WESTERN  AGENCY  OP  THE  CELEBRATED 

Manufactured  at  the  W£Stbbn  School  Furniturs  Works. 
W.  Obase  and  Son,  manDfiicturera,  aftor  an  experience  of  14  yM.ri  in  this  branch,  have  so  perfected  tl)«fr 
ptttterDS  and  macblDery  that  their  furniture  has  now  no  superior,  East  or  West.  Every  desirable  style 
oC  School  0eak,  Seat,  and  Tf*acher*H  Desk,  single  and  double,  made.  Testimonials  in  regard  to  its  superi- 
ority are  given  bj  the  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  Chicago,  St.  LouIh,  Bloomington,  Toledo,  Kalamazoo, 
Mflwaokee,  Darenport,  and  many  other  citieo  and  towns  where  it  has  been  introduced. 


■■■  ^  *m 


SCHOOL  APPARATUS  OF  EVERY  VARIETY, 

TBE  I.ARGEST  STOCK  IIV  THfl  WEST. 


WESTERN  PUBLISHERS  OF 

MITCHBI-I-»S  SERIES  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

CieM  maps  are  used  throughout  the  New-England  States,  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  more  generally 
than  any  others  in  the  Western  States.  They  represent  the  very  latest  changes  in  boundary,  are  better 
and  more  widely  known  than  any  other  series  in  America. 

Pablishers  of  CAMP*S  SERIES  OP  GEOGRAPHIES  and  MAPPING  PLATES,  Keys  to  Mitchell's  Maps 
i^d  designed  especially  to  accompany  them.  These  Geographies  and  Mapping  Plates  (skeleton  map)  for 
drawing)  hare  long  been  aaed,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 


OHAETS  AUD  TABLETS  OF  ALL  ZINDS. 

BOSTON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  TABLETS  (acausive  Western  sale). 

PAYSON,  DUNTON  AND  SCRIBNER'S  WRITING  TABLETS. 
CX)LTON'S  (X)LORED  GEOGRAPHICAL  CARDS. 

SCOFlELiyS  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  TABLETS. 

SANDERS'S  AWD  McGUFFEY'S  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  CHARTS. 
Ac.  Ac.  Ac  Ac.  Ac. 


; 


ALSO  PUBUSHKRS  OF 

CUTTEB'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHARTS, 

With  various  Mountings. 
yy.  J^tscriptive  drculart  and  lUustraUd  CalalogyM  toUh  Price  Usls  fumithtd  on  appUcaUon  rf0^ 

ANDREWS  &  BIQELOW, 

Crosby's  Opera  House,  63  Washington  Street,  CHIOAOO. 


NEW  HATHEIATICAL  SERIES. 


Principal  of  Oliver  Grammar  School,  Lawrence,  Mai$achusei(t, 


Walton's  Written  Arltlunetlc.    834  pages. 
Key  to  Walton's  Written  Arittametic. 

Walton's  Intellectual  Aritlunetic.    In  press. 
Walton's  Primary  Arltlimetic.    in  press. 
Walton's  Arittametlcal  Table. 

Key  to  Walton's  Arlttametical  Table. 


TESTIX^Oa>TIA.X.S. 


The  definitions,  explanations,  and  rules,  in  Walton's  Arithmetic,  are  clear,  con- 
cise, and  accurate.  The  system  of  reviews  by  dictation  exercises,  and  a  table  for 
the  practice  of  the  fundamental  operations,  are  marked  and  admirable  features  of 
the  work.  The  examples  are  copious,  and  of  an  eminently  practical  character.-p 
E.  Flint,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Matter  of  Lynn  High  SchooL 

The  best  treatise  on  Written  Arithmetic  I  have  ever  read ;  and  I  arrive  at  this 
conclusion  after  having  given  it  a  very  careful  examination. — Geo.  M.  Gagb,  A.Mr, 
Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Farmington,  Maine. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  its  treatment  of  both  the  theory  and  the  practice 
of  Arithmetic,  it  is  the  best  book  I  have  ever  seen.  While  it  is  in  no  respect  inferi- 
or to  other  works  of  its  class,  it  has  many  features,  original  and  unique,  wihich  give 
it  a  marked  superiority  to  all  of  them,  and  which  can  not  fail  to  commend  it  to  the 
teacher  and  the  student. — Wm.  J.  Kolfe,  A.M.,  Matter  of  Cambridge  {Matt.)  High 
School. 

I  am  using  more  than  a  hundred  copies  of  Walton's  Written  Arithmetic  in  my 
school,  and  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  book.  It  is  remarkably  free  from  the 
common  errors  of  text>books  in  Arithmetic.  The  explanations  are  clear,  the  illus- 
trations good.  I  think  the  author  has  hit  just  the  eight  plan  in  printing  answers  in 
connection  with  a  part,  and  only  a  part,  of  the  examples. — W.  L.  Pillsbdry,  Prin. 
Model  Department  III.  State  Normal  School, 

An  excellent  book  in  all  points.  We  think  it  the  best  Arithmetic  we  have  ever 
used  in  our  schools. —  E.  A.  Gastman,  Supt.  of  Schoolt,, Decatur,  III. 

I  am  decidedly  pleased  with  its  general  arrangement  of  topics,  and  its  clearness 
and  conciseness  in  the  explanation  of  principles. —  Geo.  Churchill,  Prin.  Prepara- 
atory  Department  Knox  College. 

The  *oard'  and  'key'  is  a  wonderful  contrivance.  It  is  *much  in  little',  most 
emphatically. — Henry  E.  Sawyer,  A.M.,  Prin.  High  School,  Concord,  N.H. 

I  have  supplied  our  school  with  Walton's  Tables,  and  find  them  excellent  for  a 
daily  drill  in  arithmetical  computation. — Prop.  A.  G.  Boydek,  Prin.  of  State  Normal 
School,  Bridgewater,  Matt. 

BREWER  &  TILESTON,  Publishers,  Boston. 

GEO.  N.  JACKSON,  Western  Agent, 

Post-office  Address,  "Care  0/ W.  B.  Kebii  &  Co.,  148  Lake  St.,  Ckieago." 
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J.  3.  OOWPBRTHWAIT, 

PUBLISHER  AND  BOOKSELLER, 

Would  inTlte  the  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  Offlcere  to  the  following  valnable  School-Books. 

Greene's  Series  of  Orammarsu 

By  Prof.  S.  S.  Qre£NE,  of  Brown  University. 

GREENE'S  INTRODUCTION Retail  price  50  cts. 

GREENE'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR f "  86     " 

GREENE'S  ANALYSIS "  86     " 

These  three  books  form  the  most  ** complete,  progressive  and  soientifio  series" 
now  before  the  public. 

Greene's  Grammars  have  been  in  use  for  more  than  twelve  years,  and  are  to-day 
"more  popular  than  ever." 

They  stand  the  test  of  the  sehool-room:  The  pupils  who  study  these  books  say  : 
/  love  Greene' t  Orammar :  I  can  understand  it.     It  is  my  favorite  study. 

The  best  recommendation  of  these  books  is  that  they  are  in  general  use  in  the  bet- 
ter class  of  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  have  received  the  most  flat- 
tering testimonials  from  those  using  them.  They  are  used  with  great  satisfaction 
in  the  Normal  Schools  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota;  and  the  Public  Schools  of 
Rockford,  Freeport,  Galena,  Springfield,  Quincy,  Peoria,  Peru,  Mattoon,  etc.,  in 
Illinois ;  Detroit,  Ann  Arbor,  Jackson,  Marshall,  Battle  Creek,  Niles,  Pontiao,  Flint, 
St.  Johns,  Grand  Rapids,  and  many  other  places,  in  Michigan ;  in  Madison,  Janes- 
ville,  Beloit,  Milwaukee,  Racine,  Kenosha,  Geneva,  etc.,  etc.,  in  Wisconsin. 

Berard's  School  History  of  the  United  States. 

A  NEW  AND  BEYISED  EDITION,  INCLUDING 

-A.    HZSTOinr    OF     THE     I--A.TB     IlEBEI-I-IOI^. 

Warren's  Geogrraphiesa 

XKTAJL  FBICB 

WARREN'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY $0  76 

WARREN'S  COMMON-SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY 1   75 

WARREN'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 2  10 

WARREN'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  CHARTS.      Per  set^  inclosed  in  a  PortfoUo, 

with  Hand-Book 16  OO 

A  NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  COMKON-SCHOOL  6E0eRiPHT 

is  in  preparation,  and  will  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks.     The  Maps  are  to  be  entirely 
new,  and  somewhat  enlarged.     Several  new  Maps  will  be  added. 

Colburn's  Arithmetics* 

OONSISTINO  OF  USTAIL  FBICX 

COLBURN'S  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  ARITHMETIC $0  25 

COLBUl^N'S  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC  35 

^     COLBURN'S  COMMON-SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC 90 

COLBURN'S  ARITHMETIC  AND  ITS  APPLICATION 1  20 


■  Copies  of  any  of  the  above  works  (except  the  charts)  will  be  furnished  for  ex- 
amination, postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  one- half  the  retail  price. 

f/^  Teachers  and  School  Officers  of  the  West,  desiring  to  introduce  any  of  these 
books,  can  obtain  them  on  favorable  terms.  For  any  information  regarding  termSy 
etc.,  please  address  the  publisher,  or,  if  more  convenient, 

PRANK  PEAVEY,  Gen'l  West'n  Agt, 

Office  in  Chicago  with  P.O.  Box  60S,  CHICAQO. 

SOHEEMEEHORIf,  BANOEOIT  k  CO.,  No.  6  OuBtom-HoiiBe  Place. 
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WILLIAM 


H. 


MoG  U  F  F  £  T. 


William  H.  MoGurrsY,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  is  tbe  son  of  a'  Scotch 
Presbytenan  fanner,  and  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  in  tbe  year  1800.  Daring  the  first  eighteen  years  of  his  life 
he  enjoyed  no  advantages  of  education  beyond  what  were  afforded  by 
the  mde  schools  which  the  frugal  country  people  were  able  to  sustain 
during  the  winter  months.  When  William  was  still  a  child,  his  father 
removed  to  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  and  established  his  family  in  a 
log  cabin^  on  a  small  tract  of  land  which  he  had  recently  purchased, 
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the  country  for  miles  around  being  yet  an  unbroken  forest.  Here 
William  engaged  with  ardor  in  the  labors  of  opening  a  farm  in  the 
woods,  but  never  allowed  manual  labor  to  dull  his  desire  for  intel- 
lectual improvement.  In  the  intervals  of  farm-work  he  improved 
every  opportunity  of  gaining  knowledge — borrowing  books  wherever 
they  were  to  be  had,  and  occasionally,  and  at  irregular  intervals,  ob- 
taining an  hour's  instructions  from  the  clergyman  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. When  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  began  the  study  of 
Latin  toith  borrowed  books,  and  used  to  walk  (once  a  week)  a  dis- 
tance of  several  miles  to  the  house  of  the  country  clergyman  to  recite 
the  lessons  which  he  had  prepared  in  the  brief  intervals  of  his  daily 
toil. 

His  father  being  too  poor  to  aid  him  in  acquiring  an  education, 
William  began  the  business  of  teaching  so  soon  as  he  could  be  spared 
from  the  farm,  and  in  this  way  sustained  himself  until  he  was  able  to 
graduate,  which  he  did  with  distinguished  honor,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  at  Washington  College,  Pennsylvania,  then  under  the  Presidency 
of  that  great  and  good  man,  Andrew  Wylie,  D.D.,  subsequently  for 
many  years  President  of  the  University  of  Indiana  at  Bloomington. 
So  high  was  Mr.  McGuffey's  reputation  for  scholarship,  and  such  a 
reputation  had  he  already  acquired  as  a  teacher,  that  upon  his  gradu- 
ation he  was  immediately  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Ancient  Languages 
in  the  Miami  University  at  Oxford,  Ohio.  In  this  chair  he  continued 
for  seven  years,  noted  for  the  accuracy  of  his  learning  and  the  thor- 
oughness of  his  teachings. 

In  1829  he  was  called  to  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  which  he  has  continued  to  labor  ever  since,  but  generally  without 
having  any  pastoral  charge.  In  1832  he  was  transferred  to  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  same  University. 

In  1836  he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Cincinnati  College, 
which  in  that  year  was  reorganized,  with  a  most  distinguished  faculty, 
embracing  names  already  eminent  in  the  departments  of  Law,  Medi- 
cine, and  Letters;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Doctors  Drake  and 
Oross,  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  the  latter  being  the  celebrated  surgeon 
who  has  so  long  been  a  resident  of  Philadelphia;  Edward  D.  Mans- 
field, LL.D.,  the  statistician  and  statesman;  and  Judges  Walker  and 
Wright  of  the  Law-School ;  and  the  late  General  O.  M.  Mitchel,  the 
astronomer  and  soldier,  and  Professors  Telford  and  Drury  in  the 
Academy  Faculty.  To  be  placed  at  the  head  of  such  a  galaxy  of  brill- 
iant men  was  a  high  testimonial  to  the  eminence  which  Mr.  McGuffey 
had  already  attained. 

While  in  the  Presidency  of  the  Cincinnati  College,  he  received  the 
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degrees  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  Doctor  of  Laws  from  several  Uni- 
versitieS)  Eastern  as  well  as  Western. 

In  1839  he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Ohio  University, 
at  Athens.  In  1845  he  resigned  his  position  at  Athens,  and  accepted 
the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia. 

From  the  year  1829  to  the  present  time  Dr.  McGuffey  has,  in  ad- 
dition to  discharging  the  onerous  duties  of  the  different  chairs  which 
he  has  occupied,  been  laborious  and  incessant  in  the  duties  of-  the 
ministry,  aiding  and  building  up  feeble  churches,  preaching  generally 
twice  every  Sabbath;  and  has  rendered  signal  service  to  the  cause  of 
Education  by  lectures  and  addresses  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
but  chiefly  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 
But  the  labor  by  which  his  name  has  become  most  widely  known  has 
been  the  preparation  of  the  '  Eclectic  Series'  of  Readers.  His  atten- 
tion having  been  strongly  directed  to  the  defects  in  existing  school- 
books,  he  availed  himself  of  his  first  leisure,  while  in  the  Chair  of 
Languages  in  Miami  University,  to  endeavor  to  supply  what  he  had 
felt  to  be  a  great  want.  Taking  in  his  own  house  a  class  of  very 
young  children,  he  led  them  step  by  step,  for  several  years,  beginning 
with  the  alphabet,  noting  all  that  their  progress  indicated  or  their 
mistakes  ^nd  difficulties  suggested,  and  preparing  and  modifying  the 
lessons  as  the  necessities  of  the  young  mind  required;  and  from  this 
protracted  study  grew  the  'Eclectic  Series'  of  reading-books,  so  fa- 
miliar in  common-school  instruction  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Dr.  McGuffey  is  still  in  the  prime  of  his  intellectual  life,  and  is 
distinguished  as  a  clear,  original  and  vigorous  thinker,  and  an  impress- 
ive speaker.  He  makes  no  show  of  oratory,  but  in  lucid  statement, 
felicitous  illustration,  and  cogent  logic,  he  has  few  equals  in  any  pro- 
fession. ClKk»f  School  VWtor. 


On  Imparting  Collatebal  Knowledge. —  We  can  not  remind 
teachers  too  often  of  the  signal  benefits  they  may  confer  upon  their 
pupils  by  communicating  collateral  knowledge  to  them ;  that  is,  such 
knowledge  as  is  directly  connected  with  the  subject  of  their  lessons, 
though  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  a  text-book.  This  practice  should 
be  commenced  with  a  ehild  the  first  day  he  enters  the  school-room, 
and  should  never  be  discontinued  until  the  day  when,  for  the  last 
time,  he  leaves  it.  The  whole  business  of  the  school-room,  from 
morning  till  night,  should,  in  this  way,  be  made  attractive  and  profit- 
able. 
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NATIONAL    EDUCATION. 

The  new  plan  for  free  and  aniyersal  education  in  the  United  States 
consists — 1.  Of  town  or  city  public  schools ;  2.  State  Normal  schools; 
3.  State  colleges;  4.  National  universities. 

Studies  of  the  town  public  schools,  of  the  state  public  colleges,  and 
of  the  United  States  public  universities,  to  be  arranged  on  one  plan, 
in  a  gradually  ascending  series,  corresponding  to  the  gradually  unfold- 
ing powers  of  the  mind;  so  that  a  pupil  who  enters  the  town  primary 
school  at  the  age  of  five  years  may  graduate  at  the  national  university 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  Through  the  whole  course  there  will  be  no 
charge  for  rooms,  books,  or  instruction.  Is  it  worth  while  to  educate 
every  child  in  the  United  States  ? 

Aristotle  says : 

"  That  the  education  of  youth  ought  to  form  the  principal  part  of  a 
legislator's  attention  can  not  be  doubted,  since  education  first  moulds, 
and  afterward  sustains,  the  various  modes  of  government.  The  better 
and  more  extended  the  system  of  education,  the  better  and  more  perfect 
the  plan  of  government  it  is  intended  to  introduce  and  uphold.'' 

The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  says : 

''It  is  the  undoubted  right  and  the  bounden  duty  of  government  to 
provide  for  the  instruction  of  all  youth.  We  regard  it  as  a  wise  and 
liberal  system  of  police,  by  which  property,  and  life,  and  the  peace  of 

society,  are  secured." 

« 

Cicero  says : 

''  What,  under  heaven,  can  there  be  more  worthy  of  our  highest  ad- 
miration, and  strenuous  attention,  than  knowledge?" 

Montesquieu  says: 

<<  Education  makes  the  man :  that  alone  is  the  parent  of  every  vir- 
tue ;  it  is  the  most  sacred,  the*  most  useful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  neglected  thing  in  every  country." 

Milton  says : 

''To  make  the  people  fittest  to  choose,  and  the  chosen  fittest  to  gov- 
ern, will  be  to  mend  our  corrupt  and  faulty  education :  to  teach  the 
people  to  place  every  one  his  private  welfare  and  happiness  in  the  pub« 
lie  peace,  liberty,  and  safety." 
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John  Stuart  Mill  says : 

^  EdacatioD  is  one  of  those  things  which  it  is  admissible  in  principle 
that  a  government  should  provide  for  the  people :  it  is  therefore  an  al- 
lowable exercise  of  government  to  impose  on  parents  the  legal  obliga- 
tion of  giving  elementary  education  to  children.  This,  however,  can 
not  fairly  be  done  without  taking  measures  to  insure  that  such  instruc- 
tion shall  always  be  accessible  to  them,  either  gratuitously  or  at  a  tri- 
fling expense.'' 

Thomas  B.  Macaulay  says : 

''The  education  of  the  people,  conducted  on  those  principles  of  mo- 
rality which  are  common  to  all  the  forms  of  Christianity,  is  highly 
valuable  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  main  end  for  which  govern- 
ment exists,  and  is  on  this  ground  an  object  well  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  rulers." 

Horace  Mann  says : 

<<  Education  must  prepare  our  ditizens  to  become  municipal  officers, 
intelligent  jurors,  honest  witnesses,  legislators  or  competent  judges  of 
legislation, —  in  fine,  to  fill  all  the  manifold  relations  of  life.  For  this 
end  it  must  be  universal.  The  whole  land  must  be  watered  with  the 
streams  of  knowledge." 

M.  Gnizot,  formerly  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France, 
speaking  of  national  systems  of  education,  says : 

''The  only  countries  and  times  in  which  public  education  has  really 
prospered  have  been  those  where  the  church  or  state,  or  both  in  con- 
junction, have  considered  its  advancement  their  business  and  duty," 

Dr.  Horace  Bushncll  says : 

"There  is  a  very  important  sense  in  which  children  belong  to  the 
state,  as  they  do  to  the  family  organization.  Indeed,  if  we  revert  to 
the  Jewish,  Persian,  Lacedemonian  and  Roman  States, — all  those  an- 
cient fabrics  that  rose  in  the  youth-time  of  nature, —  we  see  the  state 
to  be  naturally  endowed  with  a  real  instinct  of  civil  maternity,  making 
it  the  first  care  of  her  founders  and  constitutions  to  direct  the  education 
of  the  youth.  And  why  should  she  not  ?  These  are  her  heroes  of 
the  future  day,  her  pillars  of  state  and  justice,  her  voters  on  whose 
shoulders  she  rests  her  constitution,  her  productive  hands,  her  sentinels 
of  order,  her  reliance  for  the  security  of  life,  liberty,  and  property.'' 
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President  Johnson  says : 

<'I  am  in  favor  of  education  as  a  natural  right  of  every  human  being. 
The  power  and  purity  of  the  ballot-box  is  our  safety  and  our  hope; 
but  there  can  be  no  proper  power  or  purity  in  the  ballot-box  without 

education."  O.  B,  la  Boston  BkU/  AdrertiMr. 


WHAT  DOES  AN  EDUCATIONAL  PAPER  NEED  TO  BE? 


^'  When  a  person,  or  number  of  persons,  oome  to  the  knowledge  of 
truth  which  belongs  to  the  world,  because  the  world  needs  it,  it  is  the 
duty  of  such  to  give  utterance  to  it,  that  the  world  may  hear/' 

In  the  February  Teacher  I  endeavored  to  show  who  needed  an  ed- 
ucational paper.  If  there  is  a  need  of  an  educational  paper,  it  is 
equally  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  paper  to  meet  or  fill  this 
need.  Methinks  no  one  will  deny  this  proposition.  What  is  the  ob- 
ject of  an  educational  journal  f  It  is  to  give  information  upon  the 
subject  to  all  those  needing  it.  If  it  is  a  fact,  as  before  contended, 
that  teachers,  school-officers,  pupils,  parents,  guardians,  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  need  information  on  this  subject,  is  it  not  equally 
clear  that,  in  order  to  get  this  information  to  all  these  individuals, 
there  must  be  a  medium,  or  paper,  through  which  such  needed  in- 
formation can  reach  them  ? 

Scattered  over  the  State  of  Illinois  are  thousands  of  individuals 
who  have  knowledge  of  truths  related  in  some  point,  educationally, 
to  the  need  of  some  other  individual  or  persons.  There  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  others  who  need  instruction  how,  and  an  opportunity,  to 
give  instruction  that  may,  and  will,  help  advance  the  great  cause. 
What  should  be  the  medium  for  these  to  utter  truths  except  through 
an  educational  paper  for  the  people  ? 

What  is  the  object  of  education  ?  I  contend  it  is  to  prepare  for 
and  assist  people  in  the  duties  of  life.  Says  one,  ''  The  great  want 
of  the  times  is  a  practical  business  education  that  shall  be  available  in 
the  every-day  affairs  of  life.''  If  this  proposition  is  correct,  is  there 
not  need  for  a  paper  that  will  assist  in  developing  and  carrying  out 
this  want  ? 

An  educational  paper  needs  to  be  one  that  will  take  hold  of  the  af- 
fections, interests  and  confidence  of  the  people.  Without  these  a 
paper  is  nearly  negative  for  good.     It  must  be  seen  that  the  welfare 
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aod  deyation  of  the  people  is  its  aim,  and  not  that  of  a  class,  or  indi- 
Yiduals  alone.  It  must  aim  to  make  the  teachers  of  the  people,  in 
stead  of  above  them.  It  must  labor  for  the  welfare  of  the  masses, 
and  not  for  the  teacher  and  higher  school-officers  alone,  as  is  now  the 
case  to  a  Tcry  large  extent,  and  has  the  e£Fect  to  raise  up  and  foster  a 
feeling  in  opposition  to  the  common  people,  and  elevating  the  profess- 
ion to  the  debasing  of  those  not  of  their  ranks. 

Says  one  who  has  been  a  teacher,  superintendent,  and  an  education- 
al editor,  in  a  letter  to  me  of  February  7,  1866,  ''  We  do  n't  need 
those  high  flights  of  scholastic  learning,  which  are  written  in  many 
cases  to  show  off  the  extensive  attainments  of  the  authors  of  those 
inflated  articles.  We  need  a  journal  for  the  common  people;  for 
corifmon*8chool'teacherSy  and  not  for  a  few  college  graduates  and  sci- 
entific men.  The  true  reformers  must  spring  directly  from  the  peo- 
ple, who  know  how  to  make  a  direct  application  of  good  common-sense 
views.  The  professionals  are  afraid  to  depart  from  their  stereotyped 
doctrines,  fearful  that  investigation  and  research  will  become  too  gen- 
eral, and  that  they  will  thereby  lose  their  prestige."  To  fill  the  need 
a  paper  is  wanted  weekly,  not  monthly.  Is  there  not  enough  in  this 
great  field  to  fill  a  weekly,  and  thus,  by  its  weekly  visits,  keep  the 
hearts  of  the  people  warm  and  progressive,  and  their  minds  and  af- 
fections growing  upward  and  onward  for  ever  ?  Educational  interests 
get  cold  by  the  monthly  visits,  that  would  grow  and  bear  fruit  a  hun- 
dred fold  if  kept  watered  and  fed  weekly.  Again,  a  good  weekly  paper 
would  take  the  place  of  many  other  papers,  by  giving  current  events 
that  instruct  the  people. 

Can  not  an  educational  paper  be  published  as  cheaply  as  an  agricul- 
tural or  political  ?  Why  not  ?  We  do  n't  need  to  pay  for  binding 
and  covers.  But  few  preserve  them ;  and  then  a  paper  folded  so 
much  takes  up  a  large  per  cent,  in  waste.  Why  could  not  a  paper 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  do  ?  Such  a  paper  might 
be  used  with  profit  as  a  reader  in  the  schools,  and  be  better  than  the 
readers  often  used.  Or,  if  not  wanted  as  a  reader,  the  size  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  would  do.  I  know  the  educational  interests  are  in 
their  infancy,  and  thought,  and  effort,  is  needed  to  develop  it.  One 
point  I  can  not  overlook  :  an  educational  paper  needs  a  department 
for  the  young,  to  call  out  and  cultivate  their  faculties  of  correspond- 
ence. This  is  a  branch  too  much  overlooked,  and  might  be  one  of 
great  power  and  good.  This  item  of  correspondence  is  one  that  is 
worthy  of  effort,  but  space  here  forbids ;  yet  I  feel  it  might  be  a  lever 
of  great  power  in  the  education,  making  happy  and  blessing  the  people. 

Friends  of  education,  shall  we  hear  from  you ;    shall  Illinois 
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have  a  weekly  edacadonal  paper  for  the  people,  or  must  we  be  oontent 
with  a  teachers'  paper,  and  let  the  common  people  grope  on  in  the 
dark,  with  no  guiding  star  to  lead  them  to  a  more  desirable  position 
intellectaallj  ?  Who  can  read  the  stirring  lines  of  Charles  Mackay 
and  not  feel  that  there  is  work  for  all  interested  in  man's  elevation  ? 

**  Men  of  thoaght  t  be  up  and  stirring  night  and  day  ; 
Sow  the  seed  —  withdraw  the  curtain !  clear  the  way  I 

There  's  a  fount  about  to  stream, 

There 's  a  light  about  to  beam. 

There 's  a  warmth  about  to  glow, 

There 's  a  flower  about  to  blow,  , 

There  *8  a  midnight  darkness  changing  into  gray ; 
Men  of  thought,  and  men  of  action,  clear  the  way ! 

**  Once  the  welcome  light  has  broken,  who  shall  say 
What  the  unimagined  glories  of  tlie  day ; 
What  the  evils  that  shall  perish  in  its  ray  ? 

Aid  the  daring  tongue  and  pen ! 

Aid  it,  hopes  of  honest  men ! 

Aid  it,  paper — aid  it,  type ! 

Aid  it,  for  the  hour  is  ripe ! 
And  our  efforts  must  not  slacken  into  play ; 
Men  of  thought,  and  men  of  action,  clear  the  way  I 

'*Lo !  a  cloud's  about  to  vanish  from  the  day  — 
L»!  the  right 's  about  to  conquer,  clear  the  way ! 
And  a  broken  wrong  to  crumble  into  clay. 

With  that  right  shall  many  more 

Enter  smiling  at  the  door: 

With  that  giant  wrong  shaU  fall 

Many  others,  great  and  small. 
That  for  ageff  long  have  held  us  for  their  prey  — 
Men  of  thought,  and  men  of  action,  clear  the  way  t  ^ 

FELPS, 


PXJBLIO  SCHOOLS  FROM  THE  DOCTORS'  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Middlesex  East-District  Medical  So- 
ciety, in  July,  1865,  the  subject  of  the  influence  of  our  public  schools 
on  the  health  of  the  children  attending  them  being  under  discussion, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  in  full  on  the  subject,  which  was 
done  in  September;  and,  after  much  discussion,  the  same  committee 
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was  directed  to  prepare,  in  as  concise  form  as  possible,  some  practical 
advice  for  avoiding  certain  dangers  now  threatening  the  health  of  the 
children  in  our  schools.  This  seoond  report  was  submitted  to  the 
Society  in  November  last,  and  discussed  as  before,  when  the  same 
committee  was  directed  to  publish  the  suggestions  with  such  addi- 
tions in  the  way  of  explanation  as  might  seem  advisable.  This  they 
now  do  in  the  following  maxims,  which  may  be  considered  to  embody 
the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Society. 

9i8xnns. 

1^.  No  child  should  be  allowed  to  attend  school  before  the  beginning 
of  its  Qth  year. 

Because  the  whole  of  the  first  five  years  of  life  are  needed  to  give 
the  physical  nature  a  fair  start,  which  would  be  prevented  by  the 
confinement  and  restraint  of  the  school-room:  because  up  to  that 
time  every  child  has  enough  to  do  in  learning  to  use  its  limbs  and 
senses,  to  talk,  to  obey :  because  extended  experience  has  proved  that 
children  who  have  never  been  to  school  before  they  are  five  years  old 
make  more  rapid  progress  than  those  who  begin  their  school  life 
earlier. 

2d.  The  duration  of  daily  attendance  (including  time  given  to 
recess  and  physical  exercise)  should  not  exceed  4}  hours  for  the 
primary  schools}  6  hours  for  the  other  schools. 

Because  the  liability  to  injury  of  both  mind  and  body  iVom  sed- 
entary application  is  in  proportion  to  the  youth  of  the  student,  and 
because  as  much  can  be  accomplished  in  this  time  as  in  a  longer  at- 
tendance, which  is  only  a  weariness  to  both  flesh  and  spirit. 

.  Zd.  There  should  5e  no  study  required  out  of  school, — unless  at 
High  Schools;  and  this  should  not  exceed  one  houe. 

Seven  hours  of  study  being  as  much  as  most  adult  scholars  can 
bear,  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  immature  minds  in  growing  bodies  can 
endure  more. 

4th,  Recess  time  should  be  devoted  to  play  outside  the  school- 
boom — unless  during  very  stormy  weather  ;  and  as  this  time 
rightly  belongs  to  the  pupils,  they  should  not  be  deprived  of  it 
except  for  some  serious  offense;  and  those  who  are  not  deprived 
of  it  sJhOuld  not  be  allowed  to  spend  it  in  study  ;  and  no  child 
should  EVER  be  confined  to  the  school-room  during  an  entire 
13 
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session.  The  minimum  of  recess4ifne  should  be  15  minutes 
IN  BAOH  SESSION,  and  in  Primary  Schools  there  should  he  more 
than  one  recess  in  each  session. 

Recess  is  a  most  important  relief  to  the  weariness  of  muscle  and  of 
mind  which  all  children  (and  most  teachers)  feel  after  being  in  school 
1}  or  2  hours.  Without  it  there  comes  on  a  mental  listlessnesa  and 
a  physical  restlessness,  which  defeat  the  very  purposes  of  school.  The 
need  of  such  relief  occurs  at  more  frequent  intervals  in  proportion  to 
the  youth  of  the  child ;  consequently  there  should  be  more  recesses 
in  primary  than  in  other  schools. 

5tA.  Physical  exercise  should  be  used  in  school  to  prevent  nervous 
and  muscular  fatigue  and  to  relieve  monotony,  but  not  as 
MUSCULAR  training.  It  should  be  practiced  by  both  teachers 
and  children  for  at  least  five  minutes  in  every  hour  not  broken 
by  recess,  and  should  be  ^  timed'  by  music.  In  Primary  schools 
every  half -hour  should  be  broken  by  exercise,  recess,  or  singing. 

This  maxim  rests  on  the  same  general  ground  as  No.  4.  Such  ex- 
ercises are  highly  prized  in  all  schools  where  they  have  been  fairly 
tried,  and  they  tend  to  produce  a  unity  of  action  and  feeling,  a  homo- 
geneity in  the  school,  which  is  very  valuable. 

6th.  Ventilation  should  be  amply  provided  for  by  other  means 
THAN  OPEN  windows,  though  these  should  be  used  in  addition 
to  the  special  means  during  recess  and  exercise  time. 

Because  to  open  windows  during  cold  weather  is  to  admit  streams 
of  cold  air  upon  children,  when  they  are  most  liable  to  <  catch  cold ', 
as  physicians  have  frequent  occasion  to  observe.  When  the  body  is 
aglow  with  exercise  it  can  endure  and  enjoy  a  temperature  and  even 
a  current  of  air  which  would  chill  it  when  at  rest;  therefore,  fresh  air 
may  be  introduced  with  safety  through  the  windows  dui^ing  recess  and 
exercise  time,  except  in  very  severe  weather. 

Of  all  methods  of  heating,  a  close  stove  is  most  objectionable,  be- 
cause it  introduces  no  fresh  air  ;  and  whenever  one  is  used  in  a  school- 
room, it  should  be  wholly  or  partially  walled  in  with  metal  screens, 
inside  which  a  ''cold  air  box'  should  open,  as  in  all  furnaces. 

*lth.  Lessons  should  be  scrupulously  apportioned  to  the  average  ca- 
pacity of  the  pupils;  and  in  Primary  schools  the  slate  should 
be  used  more,  and  books  less,  and  instruction  should  be  given 
as  much  as  possible  on  the  principles  of  '  (Mjject-Teaching  \ 
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If  the  first  part  of  this  maxim  be  not  observed,  the  majority  of  the 
seholars  (for  whose  benefit  the  school  is  sustained)  will  be  overtasked. 

The  advantages  of  using  the  slate  as  advised  are  very  great :  the 
hand  and  the  eye  are  trained ;  writing  is  earlier  and  more  pleasantly 
learned;  little  children  are  agreeably  and  profitably  occupied,  when 
they  would  otherwise  be  idle,  unhappy,  and  troublesome. 

Of  '  Object  Teaching'  we  have  only  space  to  say  that  the  principle 
which  underlies  it  is,  that  the  teacher  should  avail  himself  of  the 
natural  preponderance  of  the  powers  of  perception  and  observation 
in  childhood,  should  go  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract,  and  should  neglect  no  opportunity  to  illus- 
trate each  lesson  from  familiar  sources. 

[Signed]  F.  WINSOR, 

J.  D.  HAMSFIELD, 
[IfMMcluiaetta  Teacher.]  Special  Committee  Middlesex  East  Diet  Med.  Soc 

We  like  very  well  all  the  maxims  of  the  doctors  except  the  third ; 
but  for  that  we  see  no  reason,  nor  do  we  know  how  any  school  that 
should  accomplish  the  work  properly  required  of  a  high  school  could 
comply  with  it  We  suppose  almost  all  the  pupils  in  high  schools  have 
not  more  than  one  hour  and  a  half  for  study  during  the  six  hours  for 
which  the  school  is  in  session  each  day.  The  remaining  time  is  taken 
up  by  recitations,  opening  and  closing  exercises,  physical  exercise, 
and  recesses.  During  all  of  this  time,  except  that  spent  in  recitation, 
the  pupil  does  not  study;  and  in  recitation,  though  the  attention 
should  be  carefully  fixed  and  the  mental  powers  active,  still,  as  the 
object  of  the  teacher  is  largely  to  find^out^what  the  pupil  has  learned 
and  not  wholly  to  give  instruction,  the  mental  labor  is  of  an  entirely 
different  character  from  that  in  study,  and  the  hour  of  recitation  is 
often  a  rest,  rather  than  a  weariness,  of  mind.  Does  any  one  of  these 
doctors  believe  that  he  would  ever  have  attained  any  eminence  in  his 
profession,  to  say  nothing  of  whether  he  would  ever  have  reached  it,  if 
he  had  not  studied  more  than  two  hours  and  a  half  outside  his  reci- 
tations while  in  the  academy,  college,  and  medical  school  ?  We  do  n't 
believe  that  three  and  usually  four  hours'  study  outside  of  the  school, 
for  five  days  in  the  week,  will  hurt  children  old  enough  (at  least  four- 
teen) to  be  studying  what  properly  constitute  high-school  studies,  if 
they  spend  the  rest  of  the  time  judiciously,  giving  due  precedence  to 
sleep  over  evening  parties  and  things  of  like  nature. 
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SCHOOL   AS   IT   WAS— TEACHER  AS    SHE    SHOULD    BE* 

It  is  time;  and,  as  the  bell  rings  to  call  the  children  in,  you  con- 
gratulate yourself  on  the  fine  appearance  and  pleasant  faces  of  your 
scholars,  and  think,  after  all,  a  teacher's  life  is  not  the  most  undesira- 
ble. 

At  roll-call  a  few  are  found  to  be  absent,  which  is  always  annoying; 
but  the  first  class  being  called  takes  up  your  attention,  and  the  absent 
are  .forgotten. 

A  good  lesson !  Who,  but  the  teacher  that  loves  his  pupils  and 
thus  labors  for  their  advancement,  can  realize  what  a  world  of  pleasure 
is  afforded  by  such  an  announcement  ?  Good  lessons  are  to  the  teach- 
er, what  good  dinners  are  to  the  hungry ;  and  nothing  can  so  com- 
pletely satisfy  the  teacher  as  to  be  able  to  say,  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
— I  have  had  good  lessons  from  my  pupils.  On  such  days  four 
o'clock  comes  at  half-past  three,  the  faces  of  your  friends  on  the 
street  have  grown  handsome  since  morning,  and  you  are  sure,  from 
the  lightness  of  your  feet,  you  can  wear  a  much  smaller  shoe,  and  your 
heart  goes  forth  to  meet  all  the  dear  children  under  your  charge, — 
almost  wishing  they  all  belonged  to  you,  that  you  might  see  them  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  tuck  them  <  up'  snugly  in  bed  the  last 
thing  at  night. 

Another  class  is  called.  You  are  deeply  engaged  in  their  recita- 
tion, when,  listen  I  The  patter  of  little  bare  feet  is  heard  in  the  hall, 
and  in  a  moment  more  the  owner  of  them,  a  little  fellow  about  six 
years,  ushers  himself  inside  your  school-room;-—  face  unwashed,  hair 
in  a  disordered  state,  and  pants  hung  on  by  one  suspender.  Dirty 
little  thing,  you  think,  coming  in  at  this  time  and  disturbing  my 
class! 

The  boy  takes  his  jack-knife  (old  thing  with  broken  blade)  in  stead 
of  his  book,  and  from  his  other  pocket  produces  a  piece  of  shingle,  at 
which  he  goes  with  his  old  knife  as  though  he  meant  to  make  a  muss 
at  least. 

The  class  takes  up  your  attention  for  the  next  half-hour,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  you  have  occasion  to  step  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  room,  when  behold !  that  little  insignificancy  has  whittled  all  over 
the  floor  under  his  desk,  and  from  under  him  you  produce  two  arrows. 
"Now,  that 's  well  done !     Why  do  n't  you  study  I"   (with  a  pull  at 

*Read  by  Miss  L.  A.  Lyon,  at  Rome,  Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania,  Jane  8, 
1860.    Republished  from  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 
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tlie  ancombed  hair)  " Ob  please  do  n't!  I  baint  got  any  book."  You 
bethink  yourself.  That  boy  told  me  the  same  story  two  weeks  ago, 
and,  through  the  multiplicity  of  oares,  I  forgot  my  promise  of  finding 
him  one.  Forgot  1  Your  pupil  had  to  account  for  every  idle  mo- 
ment Forgot!  That  boy's  mother  earned  every  crumb  of  bread  for 
herself  and  little  ones  by  washing  other  people's  clothes,  while  her 
own  little  darlings  (for  poor  people  have  them)  had  to  be  neglected. 
Did  you  forget  the  white  ribbon  and  pink  flowers  for  your  hair,  the 
other  evening.  Ah,  no !  for  with  these  you  hoped  to  please  the  fancy 
of  some  trifling  acquaintance. 

"  But"  —  you  reason  —  "  who  is  to  blame  for  the  want  of  a  bookf 
Am  I  to  furnish  my  pupils  with  books  ?  Yes.  This  boy,  at  least. 
Do  without  your  pocket  full  of  delicacies  for  a  week,  and  buy  the  lit- 
tle fellow  a  book  with  the  money, —  I  '11  do  it."  The  book  is  pur- 
chased. Bubby,  encouraged  to  keep  his  face,  hair  and  clothes  in 
better  order,  is  praised  with  the  other  scholars,  and  —  and,  so  the 
foundation  is  reached.  He  comes  to  school  at  a  reasonable  hour,  get9 
his  lessons,  keeps  his  seat  as  clean  as  any  boy,  and  his  mother — Ood 
bless  her!  who  is  washing  just  across  the  street,  makes  it  convenient 
to  run  over  to  tell  you  how  thankful  she  is  for  your  kindness — how 
she  had  labored  to  save  a  little  ahead  to  buy  a  book  for  her  little  one, 
but  the  rent  was  to  be  paid,  and  little  Mary  at  home  had  been  sick, 
and  the  baby  awfully  troublesome;  so  she  must  have  medicine,  wood, 
and  lights,  and  oflen  she  could  n't  go  out  to  wash  for  two  or  three 
days.  Of  course  it  was  all  a  mistake.  Ah !  reflects  the  teacher,  if  I 
had  tried  to  remember,  that  little  fellow  might  have  been  spared 
many  a  cross  word,  and  I  the  thought  of  having  neglected  my  duty. 
It  was  a  little  mistake;  but  how  many  such  are  yet  unrectified  in  our 
schools, —  and  <many  a  little  makes  a  mickle',  as  poor  Richard  says. 

"  Scholars,  study  your  lessons  over  six  times,  and  you  may  go  home." 
Two  minutes  expire,  and  all  the  scholars  hold  up  their  hands,  ^'Have 
you  studied  it  six  times  ?  "  ^'  Yes,  ma'am."  How  many  of  that  num- 
ber tell  you  the  truth  ?  Not  all.  Teacher,  that  lie  is  on  your  head, 
and  you  will  have  it  to  answer  for. 

''May  Jim  and  me  go  out?  we  'd  rather  go  now  than  at  recess." 
''  Yes,  but  you  sha'  n't  go  one  inch  at  recess."  Recess  comes,  and 
with  it  one  of  your  lady  friends  to  just  consult  with  you  a  little. 
Those  boys  you  said  must  stay  in  are  always  the  most  troublesome  in 
school, —  so  you  let  them  go  with  the  others,  to  secure  a  few  moments' 
uninterrupted  conversation  with  your  friend.  How  significantly  they 
look  at  each  other !  They  have  tried  that  game  before,  and  conse- 
quently have  learned  that  they  can  have  two  recesses,  and  that  their 
teacher — do  n't  start — is  a  liar.     What  a  revelation  I 
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It  18  not  a  labor  to  instraot  those  little  minds  that  jump  to  meet 
eyery  suggeetion,  but  a  mere  pastime,  a  pleasure  as  complete  as  can 
well  be  ooooeiyed ; — but  to  eradicate  the  wrong  impressions,  and  to  en- 
courage and  interest  the  less  active  minds,  is  as  arduous  as  the  stoutest 
mind  can  well  accomplish.  To  do  this,  we  must  first  reach  the  heart, 
then  inspire  confidence,  and  endeavor  to  implant  right  motives — go 
to  the  very  root  and  establish  sound  principle. 

Outward  goodness  is  a  mere  shell  — the  shadow  of  a  shade !  There 
must  be  something  within,  or  it  has  no  substance.  We  must  deny 
ourselves,  and  in  this  way  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the  task  we  have 
undertaken.  If  we  profess  love  and  interest  for  our  pupils,  let  us 
show  it  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  know  and  be  benefited  by  it. 
And  if  we  instill  such  a  principle  of  love  and  goodness,  it  will  not  fail 
in  the  hour  of  temptation.  As,  in  the  oriental  tale  by  Lord  Bacon, 
where  a  cat  was  changed  to  a  lady,  and  behaved  very  lady-like  till  a 
mouse  ran  through  the  room,  when  she  sprang  down  on  her  hands 
and  chased  it, — so  with  children :  if  their  goodness  is  only  an  out- 
ward show,  when  temptation  comes,  they  will  down  and  follow.  Give 
them  right  motives,  sound  principles,  and  they  will  be  firm.  In  after 
life,  the  waves  of  affliction  may  howl  around  them,  but  they  will  stand 
serene  amid  the  tempest. 


WHAT'S        IN        A        NAME? 


MnoH,  if  the  name  is  a  title.  The  common  theory  of  equality  is 
to  be  a  little  better  than  one's  neighbors ;  the  practice,  to  let  them 
see  it  or  feel  it  in  some  indirect  way.  Tattooing  and  barbaric  trap- 
pings are  out  of  fashion — even  uniforms  are  not  considered  as  in 
good  taste  for  every-day  use;  but  a  man  can  wear  a  title  at  all  hours. 
The  word  governor,  or  judge,  or  general,  goes  before  him  like  a  herald, 
proclaiming  his  superiority  over  non-governors,  non-judges,  and  non- 
generals.  The  world  does  homage  —  mildly,  if  you  choose,  but  still 
agreeably — when  it  addresses  him  by  his  title.  Although  there  is  no 
legal-tender  act  to  oblige  us  to  take  men  for  more  than  they  are  worth, 
we  are  apt  to  accept  them  at  first  sight  at  the  valuation  they  put  upon 
themselves.  To  many  people  it  does  not  much  matter  what  the  title 
is.  Captain  Owen  saw  a  naked  negro  potentate  on  the  West  Coast 
who  wore,  for  the  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown,  a  castaway  tin  can  la- 
beled  <<  concentrated  gravy".    The  monarch  had  adopted  the  two 
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ttnknown  words  as  an  additional  title  of  honor.  OiTilisation  has  not 
entirely  extirpated  the  savage  element  in  the  white  people.  Very 
many  are  willing  to  stick  a  feather  in  their  caps  without  considering 
too  carioosly  its  color,  or  the  bird  whence  it  came.  After  four 
years  of  grim  war,  individuals  who  have  never  been  under  fire  may  be 
found  sporting  militia  titles  in  the  faces  of  men  who  won  the  same 
nominal  rank  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 

Akin  to  this  first  ^  infirmity  of  noble  minds '  is  the  love  of  fine 
names.  A  great  many  persons  who  are  abote  their  business  or  their 
position  in  life  seems  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  a  practice  described 
by  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  two  lines  of  a  squib  he  let  off  against  Jef- 
ferson : 

**  And  if  we  can  not  alter  things, 
By  Jore  I  we  11  change  their  names,  sir.** 

Smith  thinks  he  has  undergone  a  transformation  when  he  writes  it 
Smythe.  A  waiting-woman  generally  gives  her  daughter  some,  if  not 
all,  of  the  Garolinas  and  Wilhelminas  of  Qoldsmith's  Miss  Skeggs. 
Silly  little  girls,  who  were  unfortunately  christened  Susan  or  Dolly 
by  their  Brown  or  Jones  papas,  engrave  on  their  cards  Miss  Si^e  H. 
Brown  or  Miss  DolUe  C.  Jones,  and  are  happier  in  consequence.  And 
Brown  and  Jones,  as  soon  as  they  have  bought  and  built  near  Tubby 
Hook  or  Dobb's  Ferry,  try  to  get  the  old  historical  appellation  changed 
to  Inwood  or  Olendale.  Fitness  and  meaning  are  lost  sight  of  for  the 
sake  of  a  fine  name.  The  English  words  for  every-day  occupations 
are  scornfully  thrown  aside  by  the  aspiring  fellows  once  designated 
•by  them.  Every  shop  is  a  store ;  costermongers  are  grocers )  peddlers, 
merchants;  haberdashers,  furnishers;  dressmakers,  modistes;  and  if 
you  should  say  'slops'  to  a  Mealer  in  ready-made  clothing',  he  would 
knock  you  down.  At  first,  no  doubt,  every  body  feels  bigger  and  better 
for  their  brevet  rank ;  but  in  time  the  new  words  sink  down  to  the  real 
state  of  things ;  then,  as  with  paper  money  when  it  depreciates,  a  new 
issue  is  required  to  purchase  the  same  amount  of  consideration,  and 
the  next  best  word  in  the  vocabulary  is  seised  upon,  without  reference 
to  etymology,  so  that  in  the  end  nothing  is  gained.  When  magnifi- 
cence of  phraseology  is  allied  to  meanness  of  fact,  the  misalliance 
does  not  ennoble  the  fact.  A  servant  is  none  the  less  a  servant  when 
he  is  called  a  <  help ' ;  neither  his  wages  nor  his  social  position  is 
higher.  It  is  really  to  no  purpose  that  we  have  raised  the  score  of 
our  daily  talk  an  octave  to  express  this  pinch- beck  ambition.  We 
speak,*  in  superlatives  like  women.  Nothing  can  be  said  simply,  and 
circus  play-bills  will  become  the  standard  of  the  language,  unless  we 
can  create  a  new  office  —  Conunissioners  of  Philology,— ^  whose  duty  it 
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shall  be  to  seize  upon  all  words  and  phrases  that  have  strayed,  and  to 
return  them  to  their  original  meanings. 

The  teachers  of  the  generation  now  undergoing  schooling  ought  to 
be  such  commissioners.  The  infirmity  of  fine  woirds  and  fine  writing 
springs  from  an  uncultivated  taste  and  half  an  education.  There  is 
no  subject  outside  of  morals — if  indeed  it  be  outside  of  morals,  as  it 
is  in  a  certain  sense  a  violation  of  truth  —  on  which  instruction,  line 
upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  is  more  needed  in  our  schools 
than  the  duty  of  all  to  speak  and  write  simply  3  to  call  things  by  their 
right  names,  and  not  to  be  above  their  business 

<  Professor'  is  losing  caste  rapidly.  There  are  professors  of  chirop- 
ody and  palmistry;  Professor  Anderson  amused  the  public  with  his 
tricks,  and  Professor  Han  Ion  demonstrates  the  flying  trapeze.  The 
title  will  soon  be  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  teachers  of  youth. 
To  what  new  appellation  will  they  be  driven?  Instructor,  tutor, 
schoolmaster,  preceptor,  pedagogue,  are  all  old  and  objectionable. 
They  will  have  to  apply  for  a  name  to  those  ingenious  neologists,  the 
inventors  of  cosmetics ;  or  else  adopt  the  plan  recommended  by  La- 
kanal,  in  his  report  on  education  to  the  French  Convention  —  of  wear- 
ing around  their  necks  a  medal  with  the  inscription:  <<Tout  instruc- 
teur  est  un  p^re."  Louis  Blanc,  in  his  *  History  of  Ten  Years', 
speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  '  glorious  age '  that  gave  birth  to  such 
noble  ideas.     We  may  live  to  see  them  extending  to  the  '  setting 

sun '.  The  NaUoD. 


EDUCATION        AT        THE        SOUTH. 


The  Freedmen's  Bureau  is  putting  forth  the  most  vigorous  exer- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  colored  schools,  but  is  met  with  a  spirit 
of  the  most  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  the  case  in  Mississippi.  Only  eleven  places  in  that 
state  report  schools  for  freedmen.  In  Columbus  the  citizens  inter- 
posed so  many  difficulties  that  the  schools  were  soon  closed.  '<  In 
several  places,"  says  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mississippi,  '<  the 
colored  people  have  been  allowed  to  hold  religious  meetings  in  base- 
ments of  churches,  or  in  old  church-buildings  that  were  forsaken  by 
the  whites }  but  whenever  they  attempted  to  use  these  buildings  for 
schools,  the  white  people  have  uniformly  opposed  it  except  at  Aber- 
deen, in  which  place,  to  its  honor  be  it  said,  the  town  council  actually 
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encourages  the  scliools.  At  Oxford  the  scheme  has  been  rendered 
totally  impracticable  by  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waddell, 
President  of  the  University  of  Mississippi.  The  people  have  driven 
out  from  their  place  the  missionary  sent  there,  though  he  was  a 
Southern  man.  They  have  fired  four  shots  at  an  old  Episcopal 
minister  at  Okalona,  because  he  was  teaching  the  colored  people.'' 

To  prevent  the  negroes  from  learning,  every  species  of  petty  trick 
is  resorted  to  by  families  employing  the  same.  <<  Colored  persons  are 
engaged  as  apologies  for  teachers ;  the  family  promises  to  teach ;  any 
thing  is  resorted  to  rather  than  employ  the  hated  Yankee  school- 
teacher.'' Of  course/ no  surer  means  could  be  devised  than  this  op- 
position to  teaching  the  blacks  to  insure  their  learning.  It  is  a  cu- 
rious fact  that  within  a  little  more  than  a  year  the  relations  between 
the  whites  and  the  blacks  in  the  South,  as  regards  the  ability  to  read 
and  write,  are  almost  reversed.  The  muster-rolls  of  the  Union  troops 
in  Tennessee  reveal  the  fact  that  in  that  state  only  one  white  man  in 
eight,  nine,  or  ten,  according  to  his  place  of  residence,  can  sign  his 
own  name;  and  this,  according  to  General  B.  F.  Butler,  who  has  ex- 
amined sixty  thousand  names  on  similar  rolls,  is  true  of  all  the  rebel 
states.  This  estimate  is  doubtless  a  very  favorable  one  for  the  entire 
white  population,  as  the  Union  men  of  the  South  were  generally  more 
intelligent  and  better  educated  than  the  rebels.  With  the  exception 
of  Ireland,  there  is  not  a  country  in  Europe  where  the  peasantry  are 
so  illiterate  as  the  native  whites  of  our  Southern  States.  In  France 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  people  are  unable  to  read  and 
write ;  but  the  most  ignorant  Frenchmen  are  three  times  better  edu- 
cated than  the  white  native  Americans  of  our  Southern  States,  or  at 
worst  are  fifty  per  cent,  higher  in  the  scale  of  education.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  these  ignorant  Americans  are  all  necessarily  poor. 
In  truth,  there  are  very  few  poor  whites  there,  since  most  of  them 
have  as  much  land  as  would  make  any  Yankee  rich  unless  he  were 
extremely  lazy.  It  is  no  unusual  thing,  even  in  Virginia,  to  find  men 
owning  from  one  to  five  thousand  acres  of  excellent  land  who  can  not 
sign  their  names  to  a  deed. 

Those  who  hold  that  the  whole  black  race  should  be  excluded  from 
political  rights  because  some  blacks  are  ignorant  are  invited  to  con- 
sider the  foregoing  facts.  While  the  whites  remain  in  contented  ig- 
norance, school-books,  literally  by  the  million,  are  being  sent  all  over 
the  Southern  States,  and  are  purchased  by  or  given  to  the  <  contra- 
bands'; and  the  reports  recently  submitted  to  Congress  show  that 
these  books  are  well  used.  In  spite  of  all  the  town  councils  and 
reverend  Waddells  of  Bebeldom,  deep  in  the  solitude  of  the  forest 
14 
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the  Bible  and  the  Primer  are  studied  in  the  negro-cabin  by  the  light 
of  the  pine-knot.  In  hnndreda  of  thousands  of  simple  minds  the  fir» 
of  knowledge  is  kindled.  So  long  as  learning  is  a  forbidden  fruit,  it 
will  be  sought  for  with  a  keen  appetite ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  persistent  blindness  of  the  rebels  to  this  fact.  So  eager  is  the 
desire  for  knowledge  among  this  long-oppressed  race,  that  it  is  by  na 
means  a  rash  prediction  to  declare  that  in  two  years'  time  the  South 
will  present  the  unprecedented  spectacle  of  an  illiterate  race  claim- 
ing to  be  m<Nre  intelligent  than  one  which  can  read  and  write ! 


Y»     PEDAGOGUil. 

▲    BALLAD. 


RiOHTX  learned  is  7*  Pedagogue, 

FuIIe  apt  to  reade  and  spelle, 
And  eke  to  teache  y*  parts  of  speecfae. 

And  strap  7*  urchins  well. 

For  as 't  is  meete  to  soake  j*  feete 

Y«  ailing  heade  to  mcnde, 
T*  younker^s  pate  to  stimulate, 

He  beats  y*  other  ende  I 

Bight  lordly  is  y*  Pedagogue 

As  any  turbaned  Turke ; 
For  well  to  rule  y*  District  Schoole 

It  is  no  idle  worke. 

For  oft  Rebellion  lurketh  there 

In  breaste  of  secrete  foes, 
Of  malice  fuUe,  in  waite  to  puUe 

T«  Pedagogue  his  nose  t 

Some  times  he  heares,  with  trembling  feares. 

Of  y*  ungodly  rogue 
On  mischief  bent,  with  feUe  intent 

To  licke  y*  Pedagogue  I 

And  if  y*  Pedagogue  be  smalle, 

When  to  y*  battell  led. 
In  such  a  plight,  God  sende  him  mighie 

To  break  j*  rogue  his  heade ! 

Daye  after  daye,  for  little  paye. 

He  teacheth  what  he  can. 
And  bears  y«  yoke,  to  please  y*  folke 

And  y«  committee-man. 
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Ah  I  manjr  crosses  hath  he  borne,  . 

And  mauj  trials  founde, 
T*  while  he  trudged  y  district  through', 

And  boarded  rounde  and  rounde  I 

Ah !  many  a  steake  hath  he  devoured 

That,  bj  y  taste  and  sight, 
Was  in  disdaine,  't  was  very  plaine. 

Of  Daje  his  patent  righte  I 

Fulle  solemn  is  y*  Pedagogue 

Among  J*  noisy  churls, 
Yet  other  while  he  hath  a  smile 

To  give  y  handsome  girls ; 

And  one, — y*  fay  rest  mayde  of  all, — 

To  cheere  his  wayning  life. 
Shall  be,  when  Springe  y*  flowers  shall  bringe, 

T*  Pedagogue  his  wife  I  j.  q.  eajm. 


COMMENTS       ON       0  R  T  H  0  E  PT.— N  o.    I. 


In  this  article  we  call  attention  to  two  or  three  inaccuracies  of  our 
authors  on  Grammar  in  their  attempts  to  define  and  classify  under  the 
head  of  Orthoepy. 

The  following  exposition  of  vowels  and  consonants  is  extracted  from 
a  Treatise  on  the  English  Language  which  has  had  a  most  remarkable 
reception,  both  east  and  west.     The  italics  are  our  own. 

**  The  vowd$  are  a,  e,  i,  o,  u ;  also  w  and  y  when  not  followed  by  a  vowel  sound 
in  the  same  syllable. 

^*They  can  be  sounded  alone,  and  represent  each  several  inarticulate  elementary 
sounds. 

**  The  ixmaonania  are  all  the  letters  except  the  vowels. 

"They  are  so  called  because  ihey  can  not  be  founded  ahne;  or  rather,  to^ 
tonnded  (done  the  totmd  of  a  vowd  u  altoaya  heard  wiih  them.  B,  c,  d,  f,  m,  k,  are 
pronounced  as  if  written  be,  se,  de,  ef,  em,  ka.'* 

The  first  definition  is  inaccurate.  Are  not  u  and  i  also,  like  w  and 
y,  consonants  when  followed  by  a  vowel  sound  in  the  same  syllable  ? 
Is  this  a  matter  too  trifling  to  be  included  in  the  definition  ? 

Secondly,  note  the  inconsistency  of  regarding  a  vowel  as  a  charac- 
ter and  as  a  sound — both  in  the  same  sentence.  *'  The  vowels  are  a, 
^>  h  Oj  u  [vowel  letters,  of  course — there  are  more  than  three  times 
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as  many  vowel  sounds};  also  w  and  y  [letters]  when  not  followed  by 
a  vowel  sound  in  the  same  syllable."     A  letter  followed  by  a  sound ! 

Observe,  thirdly,  the  misconception  in  regard  to  'sounding'  a  con- 
sonant. <<  They  [the  consonants]  are  so  called  because  they  can  not 
be  sounded  alone."  Nor  does  the  author  mend  his  work  by  the  Hi- 
bernianism  <  when  sounded  alone  the  sound  of  a  vowel  is  always 
heard  with  them  ^  Can  not  the  reader  sound  1  or  v  without  uttering 
any  other  sound  than  the  first  spoken  element  of  let  or  vine  f  To 
speak  the  name  of  the  character,  1  or  v,  is  quite  another  thing. 
Would  this  author  have  us  infer  that  these  letters  are  called  conso- 
nants (from  con  and  sonans)  because  the  spoken  name  of  each  is  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  sounds  ?  Then  let  it  be  said  ''  They  are  so 
called  because  it  has  been  found  convenient  in  naming  (most  of) 
them  to  sound  another  element  in  conjunction  with  the  sound  which 
the  letter  represents."  We  say  *  most  of  them',  because  h,  y,  and  w, 
seem  to  have  been  named  without  regard  to  their  powers.  Something 
like  this  he  must  mean;  else,  why  tell  us  the  names  at  all,  any  more 
than  of  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  u  ?  But  if  we  are  justified  in  this  inference, 
then,  pray,  why  not  call  u  a  consonant?  Its  name  is  yew,  not  ti — 
not  u  as  heard  in  lutCj  but  as  heard  in  use,  U  may  properly  be  classed 
with  the  vowels;  but,  judged  by  its  name,  it  is  certainly  con-sonant. 

Consulting  the  author  of  The  Qrammar  of  English  Grammars  — 
an  exceedingly  modest  title,  view  it  as  you  will, —  we  shall  find  that, 
in  reference  to  this  difiEicult  matter  of  classification  of  the  letters,  its 
venerable  author  was,  for  once  at  least,  charmed  by  the  odor  of  anti- 
quity. After  defining  a  consonant  to  be  ^  a  letter  which  can  not  be 
perfectly  uttered  till  joined  to  a  vowel ',  he  presents  us,  in  a  foot-note, 
the  following : 

"This  old  definition  John  L.  Parkhurst  disputes; — says  it  'is  am- 
biguous ';  questions  whether  it  means  '  that  the  nam^  of  such  a  letter 
or  the  simple  sound  '  requires  a  vowel.  *  If  the  latter,'  says  he,  '  the 
assertion  is  false.  The  simple  sounds  represented  by  the  conso- 
nants can  be  uttered  separately,  distinctly,  and  perfectly.  It  can  be 
done  with  the  utmost  ease,  even  by  a  child.' — Parkhursfs  Inductive 
Grammar  for  Beginners,  jp.  164.  He  must  be  one  of  those  modem 
philosophers  who  delight  to  make  mouths  of  these  voiceless  elements, 
to  show  how  much  may  be  done  without  sound  from  the  larynx." 

Upon  this  subject  of  classifying.  Brown  further  remarks : 

"  The  foregoing  division  of  the  letters  is  of  very  great  antiquity, 
and,  in  respect  to  its  principal  features,  sanctioned  by  almost  univer- 
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sal  aatbority ;  yet,  if  we  examlDe  it  minutely,  either  with  reference  to 
the  various  opinions  of  the  learned  or  with  regard  to  the  essential 
differences  among  the  things  of  w.hich  it  speaks,  it  will  not,  perhaps, 
he  found  in  all  respects  indisputably  certain '' ! 

A  generous  concession  !  Yet  Brown  would  stand  by  the  author  of 
The  Treatise. 

Parkhnrst,  as  quoted,  is  right;  and  he  who  is  right  can  afford  to 
he  ranked  with  modern  philosophers,  however  disreputable  the  com- 
panionship may  have  been  deemed  by  Qoold  Brown.  And  what  can 
the  venerable  critic  have  meant  by  ^  making  mouths '  of  voiceless 
elements  ?  what  by  <  forming  these  elements  without  sound  from  the 
larynx^  ?     Surely,  more  than  half  of  the  consonants  are  laryngeal. 

Kirkham  is  not  always  right,  nor  even  seldom  wrong.  The  follow- 
ing tit-bit  is  his : 

"  By  pronouncing  in  a  very  deliberate  and  perfectly  natural  man- 
ner the  letter  y  (which  is  a  diphthong),  the  unpracticed  student  will 
perceive  that  the  sound  produced  is  compound ;  being  formed,  at  its 
opening,  of  the  obscure  sound  of  oo  as  heard  in  oozCj  which  sound 
rapidly  slides  into  that  of  i,  and  then  advances  into  that  of  ee  "I 

Tr-oo-i-ee  it ! 


Habit. — '^  I  trust  every  thing,  under  God,''  said  Lord  Brougham, 
''  to  habit,  on  which,  in  all  ages,  the  law-giver,  as  well  as  the  school- 
master, has  mainly  placed  his  reliance;  habit,  which  makes  every 
thing  easy,  and  casts  all  difficulties  upon  the  deviation  from  a  wonted 
course.  Make  sobriety  a  habit,  and  intemperance  will  be  hateful ; 
make  prudence  a  habit,  and  reckless  profligacy  will  be  as  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  the  child,  grown  or  adult,  as  the  most  atrocious  crimes 
are  to  any  of  your  lordships.  Give  a  child  the  habit  of  sacredly  re- 
garding the  truth,  of  carefully  respecting  the  property  of  others,  of 
scrupulously  abstaining  from  all  acts  of  improvidence  which  can  in- 
volve him  in  distress,  and  he  will  just  as  likely  think  of  rushing  into 
an  element  in  which  he  can  not  breathe  as  of  lying,  or  cheating,  or 
stealing." 


Education  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  means 
of  eradicating  the  germs  of  pauperism  from  the  rising  generation, 
and  of  securing,  in  the  minds  and  in  the  morals  of  the  people,  the 
best  protection  for  the  institutions  of  society. 
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SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  A8  WITNE88E8. 

The  questioQ  is  often  submitted  whether,  in  suits  against  boards  of 
school  directors,  the  members  of  such  boards  are  competent  witnesses. 
This  depends  upon  the  manner  and  form  of  the  action.  If  a  teacher, 
or  other  person,  sues  a  board  of  school  directors  by  their  corporate 

name  and  style  (as  A.B.  v$.  School  Directors  of  Dist.  No. ,  Town* 

ship  No.  ,  County  of ,  and  State  of  Illinois,  etc.),  then 

either  or  all  of  the  directors  may  be  witnesses  generally  in  the  case. 

The  directors  are  liable  for  their  corporate  acts  only  as  directors  ; 
and  if  a  judgment  were  obtained,  it  could  not  be  levied  upon  their 
private  property.     [See  School-Law,  §§  48  and  49.] 

In  all  cases  where  corporations  which  are  of  a  public  nature,  and 
which  comprehend  certain  territorial  divisions  of  the  state  —  such  as 
counties,  towns,  school-districts,  etc., —  are  parties  on  record,  or  inter- 
ested in  the  suit,  the  members  of  such  corporations  are  competent 
witnesses ;  because  they  are  not  considered  as  having  a  personal  but 
only  a  corporate  interest,  which,  as  the  authorities  have  it,  ought  to 
go  to  the  credit  and  not  to  the  competency.  [See  Swift's  Evidence, 
p.  57;  Greene,  vol.  1,  p.  438-9.] 

In  private  corporations,  however,  such  as  banks,  etc.,  the  rule  is 
different ;  but  even  in  them  the  corporators  are  admitted  as  witnesses, 
under  certain  circumstances  and  for  certain  purposes.  [See  13  111. 
Rep.,  p.  513.] 

But  when  school  directors  are  sued  in  their  private  capacity,  they 
they  can  not  be  witnesses  in  the  case,  except  as  other  private  parties 
may  become  witnesses  in  cases  in  which  they  are  interested. 

The  question  of  the  competency  of  members  of  corporations  to  tes- 
tify in  suits  in  which  they  are  parties  has  long  been  a  perplexing  one, 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  general  rules,  as  above  stated,  are  now  well 
settled  in  this  country,  and  may  be  safely  applied  in  all  cases  arising 
under  the  school-laws  of  the  state. 


CUSTODY  OF  BORROWED  MONET. 

By  Section  47  of  the  School-Law,  directors  are  authorized  to  borrow 
money;  upon  certain  conditions  and  with  certain  restrictions,  for  the 
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purpose  of  buildiDg,  repairing  and  improving  achool-hoases ;  and  it 
has  been  submitted  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  pay  over  such 
borrowed  money  to  the  township  treasurer,  to  be  by  him  paid  out,  on 
proper  orders,  the  same  as  other  funds  belonging  to  districts.  It 
is  suggested  that,  by  allowing  the  directors  to  hold  and  disburse  such 
funds,  the  treasurer's  commission  of  two  per  centum  might  be  sayed, 
etc.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  course  would  not  be  warrantable,  how- 
ever desirable  it  may  be  to  economize  the  fund,  and  however  safe  it 
may  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  directors.  It  is  the  plain 
intention  of  the  law  to  make  the  township  treasurer  the  custodian  of 
all  district  funds,  including  moneys  borrowed  under  See.  47.  There 
is  no  such  person  as  district  treasurer  known  to  the  law.  The  di- 
rectors are  under  no  bonds  for  the  security  of  the  funds.  They  may 
be  the  most  honest  and  trustworthy  men  in  the  community;  but  this 
18  not  a  question  of  private  integrity,  but  of  public  trust  and  legal 
obligation.  Upon  no  other  points  are  the  statutes  more  specific  and 
restrictive  than  those  which  relate  to  the  custody  and  disposition  of 
public  funds  and  the  pecuniary  trusts  and  obligations  of  officers.  In 
respect  to  these  matters  a  power  must  be  considered  as  withheld,  un- 
less definitely  conferred. 

The  township  treasurer  is  under  heavy  bonds  for  the  safe-keeping 
of  all  district  funds.  The  supreme  court  has  decided  that  his  liabil- 
ity on  his  bond  is  not  at  all  impaired  even  if  the  funds  are  lost  by 
accident,  or  other  cause  beyond  his  power  to  foresee  or  prevent, — that 
his  accountability  is  absolute  and  unconditional.  Thus,  the  district 
is  always  safe,  having  recourse  on  the  treasurer  for  loss  or  misapplica- 
tion of  its  f\inds  in  whatever  contingency.  As  the  consideration  for 
his  risks  and  liabilities,  the  treasurer  receives  the  emoluments  of  the 
office,  chief  of  which  are  the  commissions  on  the  funds  paid  out  and 
disbursed  by  him.  The  absolute  safety  of  the  funds,  and  justice  to 
the  township  treasurer  himself,  are,  therefore,  the  strong  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  why  all  district  moneys  should  be  placed  in  his  hands. 
Borrowed  money  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  either  directly  or  by 
warrantable  inference.  Section  67  is  conclusive  on  this  subject.  All 
funds  are  to  be  "  paid  out "  (of  the  treasury)  "  only  on  the  order  of 
the  proper  board  of  directors,"  etc.  The  blank  order  in  Sec.  67  is 
directed  to  '  the  treasurer',  etc.;  and  how  could  he  pay  funds  out 
that  he  had  never  received  ?  It  is  believed  that  a  careful '  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  and  examination  of  the  law  can  lead  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  all  district  school-funds,  including  moneys  bor- 
rowed under  Sec.  47,  must  be  turned  over  to  the  township  treasurer, 
to  be  drawn  out,  as  wanted,  on  the  proper  orders  of  the  directors. 
NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Sap't  of  Fob.  InitraotioD. 
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Our  Numeral  Frame. — It  is  coDsfcructcd  on  the  principle  that, 
if  .such  a  piece  of  apparatus  is  a  good  thing  in  the  teacher's  hands,  it 
would  he  better  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil.  For  a  child  to 
see  a  thing  done  is  well ;  for  him  to  do  it  is  better.  The  frame  is 
constmcted  for  the  use  of  children  just  entered  in  the  school,  though 
it  is  equally  well  adapted  to  use  in  teaching  all  the  tables.  It  consists 
of  a  single  strip  of  inch  board,  4  inches  in  width  and  of  length  adapt- 
ed to  the  size  of  the  class, —  in  this  case  about  23  feet.  Into  this 
piece,  at  intervals  of  14  inches  (that  being  the  space  occupied  bjr  a 
pupil  standing  in  a  class),  are  fitted  arms,  an  ineh  square  and  6  or 
more  inches  long,  as  the  number  of  wires  may  require.  These  arms 
extend  in  only  one  direction  from  the  strip  to  which  they  are  attached. 
Through  them,  at  intervals  of  1  inch,  wires  pass  the  whole  length  of 
the  frame.  On  these  the  balls  are  strung,  in  numbers  to  suit  the 
wants  of  the  class.  The  whole  frame  is  suspended  by  a  couple  of 
strong  cords  passing  over  pulleys  in  the  ceiling  and  attached  to  a 
weight  of  sufficient  size  to  balance  it.  By  means  of  additional  pulleys, 
the  position  of  the  weight  may  be  in  such  place  as  is  most  convenient 
to  the  teacher.  Whenever  the  frame  is  not  in  use,  it  is  raised  high 
enough  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  way ;  when  needed,  it  can  be  lowered 
to  suit  the  hight  of  the  class. 

In  practice  it  works  well.  It  embodies  the  principle  of  object 
teaching  in  numbers  in  a  form  convenient  for  use,  and  avoids  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  loose  beans  or  pebbles  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

TsAGHiNO  GoNORETSi»Y  VS.  ABSTRACTLY. — The  first  principle  of 
good  elementary  teaching  is  that  it  should  be  concrete,  while  our 
tendency  is  too  much  toward  teaching  abstractly.  In  and  for  itself, 
children  will  take  small  interest  in  the  abstract  Theory  of  Numbers : 
it  is  natural  that  they  should  do  so,  for  it  is  one  of  the  highest  of 
abstractions.  It  is  only  when  you  teach  them  to  employ  it  as  an  in- 
strument to  arrive  at  results  that  do  interest  them  that  they  take  pleas- 
ure in  it ;  and  gradually  the  pleasure  will  be  transferred  to  the  process 
itself.  As  in  the  elementary  teaching  of  language,  practice  should 
go  hand  in  hand  with  theory. .   Arithmetic  should  be  employed  as  au 
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iDstniment  not  for  the  computing  of  those  dreary  ponnda  of  sngar  and 
gallons  of  molasses  with  which  our  school-books  are  filled,  which  are 
.repulsive  to  the  youthful  taste  only  in  the  pages  of  arithmetic;  but 
as  an  instrument  to  arrive  at  results  in  connection  with  their  other 
lessons.  It  is  surprising  what  a  life  and  interest  this '  will  give  to 
mathematical  instruction.  I  have  at  home  quite  a  book  of  interesting 
questions,  which  my  boys  and  I  have  worked  out  together,  taken  from 
our  geography-lessons,  from  elementary  lessons  in  physics  and  astron- 
omy, from  the  almanac,  the  directory,  and  the  newspaper.  I  remem- 
ber we  ciphered  out  the  number  of  acres  a  year's  circulation  of  the 
New-  York  Tribune  would  cover,  and  the  cube  of  gold  which  would 
be  formed  by  a  consolidation  of  the  British  national  debt, — it  was  be- 
fore we  had  one  of  our  own  to  match  it.  w.p.  ateoimv. 

Solution. — 1.  Let  a=:the  number  of  balls  in  the  urn,  m=the 
number  of  first  drawings,  and  n=the  number  of  second  drawings. 
Since  the  balls  are  '' each  one  white  or  black,  but  which  is  not  known'', 
they  may  be  1  white  and  (a — 1)  black ;  2  white  and  (a — 2)  black ; 
3  white  and  (a — 8)  black,  etc.,  to  a  white  and  none  black ;  and  the 
probabilities  of  a  white  ball  m  times  running  from  each  state  are 

2       2       2       2  2™ 

-jX-jX-jX-^^X  etc.,  to  m  times,  =^  J 

O  Q  Q  U  Dm 

-X-^X-jX-^X  etc.,  to  m  times,  =^ ; 


a      d      a      d  a"*       ^ 

-jX-jX-jX-^X  etc,  to  mtimes,  =^,  or  1, 

the  event  being  certain  if  the  last  state  existed  (all  the  balls  white). 
And  the  probabilities  of*the  several  states  are  iik  i  om  i  gm  i ^ 

I^+2^+3^"TTT+a^'   l"»-j-2™4-3°»4-  .  .  .  ^a"»'  •    •    •    • 

a™ 

lm_^2"^+3°»-(-  .  .  .  +a"»' 

By  the  same  reasoning,  the  probabilities  of  the  proposed  events  (n 
In     2"     8"  a^ 

more  white  balls)  are  — ,  -^,  —,....  ^;  the  different  preced- 
ing states  being  successively  supposed  to  exist;  whence  the  actual 
probability  which  the  observed  event  gives  to  the  proposed  is 

/  1"»  \     1»      / 2°'    \ 

^l«^2"»+3"*+  .  .  .  +a°»/  ^a^'^  Vl°»4-2™+3™+  .  .  .  -f  a"»/  ^ 
15 
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^+^lin-j-2""+3™-|-  .  .  .  +a™/'^a^"^ '    •   + 

lm+2'-+B<'+  .  .  .  +a-°J  X  a» '  '''''°''  simplified  in 

lni+n_J_2ni+nJ-3™+o+  a™+^ 

a°(lm4,2°+3"+  .  ,  !  +a'°)  '  ^^  ^^^  example  under  consid- 
eratioD,  a=20,  m=5^  and  n=2;  therefore  the  required  probability  is 

1^+2^+3^+  .   .   .  +20^         263761 
20\r+2»+3»+  .   .    .  +20')""  335600-  ARTEMAS  MAKTIN. 

Answer  to  '  Query'  in  the  Feb.  No. —  A  board  1  ft.  long  and 
1  ft.  wide  contains  1  eq.  ft. ;  then  a  board  4  ft.  long  and  1  ft. 
wide  must  contain  4  times  1  sq.  ft,  which  is  4  sq.  ft.  And  if  a  board 
4  ft.  long  and  1  ft.  wide  contains  4  sq.  fib.,  then  a  board  4  ft.  long  and 
3  ft.  wide  must  contain  3  times  4  sq.  ft.^  which  is  12  sq.  ft.  B. 

The  above  answer  explains  how  there  are  12  sq.  ft.  in  the  board, 
bj  using  the  unit  of  area,  1  sq.  ft.,  as  a  starting  point;  but  it  does 
not  answer  the  question,  '<  How  length  multiplied  bj  breadth  pro- 
duces area.''  Really  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  multiplying  a 
line  by  a  line.  Lines  may  be  so  combined  as  to  inclose  an  area,  and 
the  size  of  the  area  will  bear  a  certain  relation  to  the  length  of  the 
lines.     The  above  expression  is  true  in  this  sense. 

Problems. — 4.  Five  men  own  a  grindstone  7  ft.  9  in.  in  diameter. 
The  stone  tapers  uniformly  from  centre  to  circumference,  which  is  a 
sharp  edge.  The  eye-hole  is  4  inches  square,  and  the  minimum 
thickness  of  the  stone  at  the  eye-hole  is  4  inches.  If  each  man  in 
succession  grinds  off  his  proportionate  share  of  the  stone,  how  much 
will  each  one  diminish  its  diameter  ?  o.  8.  w. 

5.  A  thief  entered  a  sheepfold  in  the  night  and  stole  half  the  flock 
and  half  a  sheep  more;  the  next  night  he  came  back  and  took  half 
that  he  left  the  night  before,  and  half  a  sheep  more ;  and  so  con- 
tinued doing  for  five  successive  nights,  when  but  one  sheep  was  left. 
How  many  sheep  were  in  the  flock  at  first  ? 

6.  A  laborer  agreed  with  his  employer  to  ^ork  for  him  a  year  for 
9100  and  a  suit  of  clothes ;  but  at  the  end  of  7  months  he  became 
dissatisfied  with  his  bargain  and  left,  receiving  940  and  the  suit  of 
clothes.     Required  the  value  of  the  suit  of  clothes. 

7.  Two  travelers,  A  and  B,  set  out  on  a  journey;  A  took  with  him 
6  loaves  of  bread,  and  B  took  8.  They  were  joined  on  the  way  by 
C,  who  had  no  bread,  and  all  partook  together  equally.  When  they 
arrived  at  t)ie  end  of  their  journey,  G  paid  them  80  cents.  How 
much  of  the  money  belongs  to  A,  and  how  much  of  it  belongs  to  B  ? 

ARTEMAS  MARTIN. 

8.  A  merchant  mixes  two  kinds  of  tea,  which  cost  him  7  shillings 
and  11  shillings  per  pound,  in  such  proportion  as  to  gain  53^  per 
cent,  by  selling  the  mixture  at  12  shillings  per  pound.  Required  the 
proportion.  SIGMA. 


EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOR'S     GHAIft. 

Salaries  of  Teaohrrs. — "  One  of  the  surest  signs  of  the  condition  of  educa- 
tion in  any  community  is  the  estimation  in  which  the  profession  of  teaching  is 
held.  Where  low  views  of  education  prevail,  the  teacher  is  valued  at  a  low  rate, 
and  his  services  are  p6orly  paid.  On  the  other  hand,  where  elevated  and  en- 
larged ideas  of  the  nature  and  ends  of  wise  education  are  entertained,  the  true 
dignity  of  the  profession  is  appreciated,  and  the  importance  of  securing  to  it  the 
highest  talent  and  accomplishments  is  practically  acknowledged  by  providing  the 
requisite  means  for  the  attainment  of  the  end  in  view.  Measured  by  this  stand- 
ard, our  progress  as  a  state,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  not  been  so  satisfactory  as 
could  be  desired.  By  a  comparison  of  statistics,  it  appears  that  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years  the  average  wages  of  teachers,  male  and  female,  in  this  common- 
wealth have  been  advanced  nominally  about  fifty  per  cent  If,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  average  wealth  of  the  state  pet-  capita  had  remained  stationary,  and  if  the 
wages  of  labor  in  general  had  not  been  raised,  this  increase  might  justly  be  re- 
garded as  a  gratifying  proof  of  progress.  But  the  facts  in  the  case  will  scarcely 
justify  such  a  conclusion.  Within  the  period  named,  such  has  been  the  increase 
in  the  valuation  that  the  ratio  of  taxable  property  to  population  has  been  doubled, 
so  that  in  reality  the  compensation  of  teachers  has  not  kept  pace  with  our  growth 
in  material  wealth.  That  the  wages  of  labor  of  every  other  description,  wheth- 
er skilled  or  unskilled,  professional  or  industrial,  have  risen  more  than  fifty  per 
cent  does  not  admit  of  question.  The  wages  of  male  teachers  average  fifty-four 
dollars  and  seventy-seven  cents  per  month.  This  rate  does  not  exceed  that  paid 
to  an  ordinary  journeyman  mechanic.  The  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  female  teachers  receive  an  average  of  twenty -one  dollars  and  eighty-two 
cents  per  month.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  an  equal  number  of  females 
could  be  found  in  the  state  who  are  engaged  in  industrial  occupations  at  a  higher 
average  rate  of  wages. 

**  These  facts  demand  the  serious  consideration  of  the  friends  of  popular  edu- 
cation. Without  good  teaching  a  school  is  but  a  name.  But  good  teaching  can 
be  had  only  from  men  and  women  of  high  ability  and  ripe  culture;  and  to  sup- 
pose that  such  men  and  women  can  be  attracted  to  the  laborious  profession  of 
teaching  without  adequate  compensation  is  a  fatal  delusion.  Poor  schools  can 
be  had  cheap,  but  good  schools  will  always  be  costly ;  and  if  the  character  of 
our  Public  Schools  is  to  be  elevated  and  improved,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  up  to 
the  standard  of  excellence  required  by  an  advancing  civilization,  affording  com- 
petent instruction  to  every  child,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  compensation 
of  teachers  should  be  raised  in  proportion  to  the  general  increase  of  wealth  in 
the  community.  Teachers  will  correspond  in  their  character  and  qualifications 
to  the  demands  of  public  sentiment  as  expressed  in  the  rate  of  salaries  paid. 
The  demand  creates  the  supply.    If  there  is  a  real  demand  for  gifted  men  and 
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women,  qualified  by  their  iutelligence  and  moral  power  to  do  the  great  vork  of 
education  as  patriotism  and  religion  would  wish  it  done,  such  men  and  women 
will  not  onlj  be  liberally  paid,  but  they  will  receive  other  proofs  of  the  considera- 
tion in  which  they  are  held,  and  thus  they  will  be  secured  and  retained  in  the 
profession.  But  while  so  many  paths  to  wealth  and  promotion  are  open^  while 
talent  is  invited  through  so  many  broad  avenues  to  emolument  and  distinction,  it 
is  unreasonable,  it  is  preposterous,  to  expect  that  superior  persons  —  and  only 
such  can  be  good  teachers — can,  in  sufficient  numbers  for  the  wants  of  the  present 
time,  be  won  to  the  arduous  and  responsible  office  of  teaching  without  stronger  in- 
ducements than  have  yet  been  offered.  As  to  the  pecuniary  ability  of  the  common- 
wealth to  pay  the  teachers  of  her  children,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  at  present 
only  about  one  mill  and  a  half  on  a  dollar  of  valuation  is  appropriated  to  this 
object,  and  in  the  most  wealthy  cities  the  ratio  even  falls  below  this  small 
fraction.^  Report  of  Maw.  Board  of  Sdncatlon. 

A  Smart  Bot. — A  few  days  ago  a  young  school-mistress  in  the  country  was 
taking  down  the  names  and  ages  of  her  scholars,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
term.  She  asked  a  little  white-headed  boy  *'Bub,  how  old  are  you?*  He  said 
*»  My  name  ain't  Bub,  it 's  John."  "  Well,"  said  the  school-mistress,  "  what  is  the 
rest  of  your  name  ?  "  "  Why,  that 's  all  the  name  I  Ve  got — just  John."  "  Well, 
what  is  your  father's  name?"  "You  needn't  put  pap's  name  down,  he  ain't 
cummen  to  school  any ;  he 's  too  big  to  go  to  school."  *'  Well,  how  old  are 
you  ?"    '*!  ain't  old  at  all,  I  am  young  I "  Xzchang«. 

Oun  TBANK8  are  due  to  Prof.  W.  P.  Atkinson  for  a  copy  of  his  valuable  address 
on  '  Dynamic  and  Mechanic  Teaching ',  delivered  before  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction  at  its  annual  meeting  in  New  Haven,  August  9th,  1865.  An  ex- 
tract from  it  appears  in  the  present  number.  w. 

Thk  following  are  the  ages  of  prominent  English  writers:  Wilkie  Collins,  42; 
John  Rankin,  47 ;  Charles  Kingsley,  47;  Tom  Taylor,  49 ;  W.  H.  Russell,  60; 
Anthony  TroUope,  61 ;  Charles  Reade,  62 ;  Robert  Browning,  64 ;  Charles  Dick- 
ens, 64 ;  Alfred  Tennyson,  67 ;  Archibald  Alison,  66 ;  Mark  Lemon,  67 ;  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  66;  Chas.  Lever,  69;  Bulwer,  61 ;  B.  D'Israeli,  61;  Barry  Cornwall, 
78;  T.  Carlyle,  70;  Lord  Brougham,  86. 

Ths  National  Tiachers'  Associatioit  will  hold  its  next  meeting  at  Indianapo- 
lis, commencing  on  the  16th  of  August  This  annonncement  is  made  now  in  or- 
der that  the  various  State  Teachers'  Associations  can  fix  their  times  of  meeting 
with  reference  to  it.    Full  programmes  will  be  published  in  due  time. 

J.  P.  WIGKSR8HAM,  Picrtdeat. 

Kansas. — The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Kan- 
sas Normal  School.  Mr.  Kellogg  and  his  coiidjutor,  Mr.  Norton,  are  evidently 
meeting  with  the  highest  success.    They  have  our  heartiest  good  wishes. 

Stale  Normal  SehooL — The  Normal  School  seems  to  be  gaining  rapidly  in  use- 
fulness and  public  favor.  It  has  now  been  in  operation  one  year.  Sixty  students 
are  in  daily  attendance.    The  present  Legislature  has  appropriated  to  its  use 
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$l8,000.for  the  ooming  year.  $10,000  is  to  be  used  in  the  constnietion  of  a 
soitable  building,  and  the  remainder  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  school.  Hon. 
I.  T.  Goodnow,  Superintendent  of  Public  lustniction,  reports  to  the  Legislature 
as  follows^ 

'*  The  school  opened  as  an  aqoeriment,  and  is  demonstrated  a  success,  .... 
We  haye  not  a  teacher  in  the  state  uninstructed  in  a  normal  school  but  might 
be  benefited  by  attending  at  least  one  term.  Several  old  teachers  of  high  stand- 
ing are  now  pursuing  the  regular  course  in  this  institution.  For  the  education  of 
teachers  a  better  school  does  not  exist  west  of  the  Mississippi.'* — Report  for  1865. 

The  next  term  of  this  school  begins  on  Wednesday,  March  28tb.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  so  that  several  additional  students  can  be  accommodated 
with  board  in  pleasant  families  and  seats  in  the  school.  Tuition  free  for  all 
teachers  and  those  intending  to  teach.  Text-books  are  also  furnished  for  the  use 
of  students  by  the  state.  Applications  and  letters  of  inquiry  may  be  addressed 
'State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kansas'. 

Massacbusstts  Institutk  of  Txchnoloot. — This  institute  consists  of  two  de- 
partments: a  Society  of  Arts,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred  members,  which 
holds  meetings  twice  every  month  during  the  winter ;  and  a  Scientific  School, 
whose  first  annual  catalogue  contains  seventy-two  names.  We  clip  the  following 
with  reference  to  it  from  the  MassacJuuetts  Teacher  : 

'*The  School  of  the  Institute  is  designed,  to  use  the  language  of  the  pro- 
gramme, *  first,  to  provide  a  full  course  of  scientific  studies  and  practical  exer- 
cises for  students  seeliing  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  professions  of  the  Me- 
chanical Engineer,  Civil  Engineer,  Practical  Chemist,  Engineer  of  Mines,  and 
Builder  and  Architect ;  and  secondly,  to  furnish  such  a  general  education  founded 
upon  the  Mathematical,  Physical  and  Natural  Sciences,  English  and  other  Mod- 
em Languages,  and  Mental  and  Political  Science,  as  shall  form  a  fitting  prepara- 
tion for  any  of  the  departments  of  active  life.'  The  minimum  age  of  admission 
is  toixteen,  and  the  regular  course  of  study  extends  over  four  years,  for  the  first 
two  years  of  which  the  studies  are  the  same  for  all,  while  during  the  last  two 
each  student  is  allowed  to  devote  himself  more  particularly  to  the  studies  belong- 
ing to  his  profession, — without,  however,  neglecting  those  which  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  general  training  of  every  well-educated  man." 

A  spiTXFUL  Virginia  newspaper,  feeling  uncomfortable  under  the  terrible  thresh- 
ing which  .the  Yankees  have  given  the  F.F.y&,  breaks  out  as  follows: 

**  Our  private  opinion  and  belief  is  that  there  are  authentic  docnments  now  in 
the  library  of  Tale  College  —  or  will  be  there  when  needed-^ to  prove  that 
Bunker-Hill  Monument  marks  the  site  of  Babylon  the  Mighty ;  that  Carthage 
was  no  more  nor  less  than  Portland,  Ostia  Nahant,  and  Boston,  in  fact,  Athens ; 
that  Homer  was  professor  of  Belles-Lettres  at  Harvard,  and  Palinurus  a  member 
of  the  Cambridge  Tacht  Club ;  that  Priscian  taught  a  grammar-school  at  Mont- 
pelier,  and  Archimedes  was  a  private  tutor  of  chemistry  in  Concord ;  that  St 
Peter  was  a  Cape-Cod  fisherman,  and  St  Matthew  a  collector  of  the  internal 
rSTenue  at  Stonington;  that  Phidias  owned  a  brown-stone  quarry  in  Maine,  and 
Socrates  founded  the  AUanUc  Monthly;  that  the  Aoademia  was  the  walk  nader 
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the  yew  (elm  ?)  trees  at  New  Haven,  and  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  a  statae  which 
strided  from  Nantucket  to  Martha's  Vmeyard ;  that  Plymouth  Rock  is  all  that  is 
left  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  the  Connectictit  river  ran  through  Paradise ; 
that  Stonington  is  the  site  of  Tyre,  and  Merrimac  fast  colors  the  dyes  that  made 
that  city  famous ;  that  the  old  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  not  burned,  but 
is  now  Faneull  Hall,  and  that  Herodotus  and  Wendell  Phillips  were  the  same 
person ;  that  the  fable  of  Romulus  and  his  brother  being  suckled  by  a  wolf 
{lupus)  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  their  mother  was  the  first  Yermonter 
who  looped  her  dresses ;  that  Mercury  was  the  ancient  name  of  Ben  Butler's 
family,  and  that,  like  every  thing  else  in  New  England,  the  family  had  gone  on 
perfecting  iUelf  from  the  start ;  that  the  sun  shines  six  hours  per  diem  more  on 
that  favored  spot  than  on  any  other  between  the  poles ;  and  that  Noah's  family 
were  so  much  elated  at  an  alliance  with  the  Websters  of  Massachusetts  that  they 
got  up  a  dictionary  to  commemorate  that  fact ;  that  St.  Patrick  was  Head-Centre 
of  a  Fenian  circle  in  Bangor,  and  St.  Andrew  kept  a  distillery  in  Lowell ;  and, 
finally,  that  the  millenium  will  begin  in  Boston,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  extend 
beyond  its  limits,  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  tax-payers  of  that  heavenly 
city,  excluding  all  who  have  at  any  time  in  their  most  secret  thoughts  expressed 
a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  hanging  Jeff.  Davis  and  General  Lee  on  a  sour-apple 
tree." 

Even  so;  and  we  rejoice  that  you  begin  to  have  some  glimpse,  imperfect  though 
it  be,  of  the  greatness  of  New  England. 

An  iLLUfOIS  MxifBKR  OF  CONORKSS  YlSITB  HIS   OlD    HoHE    IIT    MASSACHUSETTS. — 

On  Tuesday  evening,  January  2d,  the  ladies  of  Hamilton  gave  a  tea-party,  at 
which  the  citizens  generally  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  give  a  wel- 
come to  the  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Moulton,  member  of  Congress  from  Illinois,  former- 
ly of  Hamilton.  There  was  a  full  turnout  of  young  and  old,  and  many  came 
from  the  neighboring  towns,  so  that  the  meeting-house  presented  quite  a  lively 
sight  when  the  distinguished  guest  was  introduced  in  a  few  complimentary  re- 
marks by  Hon.  Allen  W.  Dodge,  who  presided  on  the  occasion. 

The  facts  were  stated  that  Mr.  Moulton,  though  not  born  in  town,  was  raised 
here  and  received  his  education  solely  in  its  district  schools ;  that  he  went  West 
over  twenty  years  ago,  studied  law,  and  entered  on  the  practice  of  his  profess- 
ion at  Shelbyville,  Illinois ;  that  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  he  took  an  active 
part  in  introducing  into  that  state  the  common-school  system  of  New  England, 
and  in  establishing  a  normal  school  there,  one  of  the  largest  and  b^t  on  the 
eontinent,  and  that  he  was  now  president  of  the  board  of  education.  Most 
cordially  was  he  welcomed  back  to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  to  his  school- 
mates and  early  friends — to  all  that  used  to  know  him  and  who  now  felt  them- 
selves honoring  one  of  their  number  who  had  achieved  so  proud  a  position. 

Mr.  Moulton,  on  rising  to  respond,  was  received  with  great  applause,  and  was 
evidently  taken  by  surprise  at  the  enthusiastic  greeting.  In  his  reply  he  was  at 
times  nearly  overpowered  by  his  feeling.  He  showed  not  only  his  warm  attach- 
ment to  the  town  and  its  people,  his  gratitude  for  their  remembrance  of  him,  his 
appreciation  of  their  kindness,  but  proceeded  to  recite  at  some  length  the  bene- 
fits his  early  training  had  been  to  him  in  the  great  battle  of  life.    Whatever  sue- 
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cesB  or  honor  he  had  attained  wer^  all  omring,  he  said,  to  the  schools  of  New  En- 
gland. He  spoke  of  the  inducements  to  joung  women  to  emigrate  to  the  West, 
and  gaye  his  views  on  the  responsible  work  of  reconstruction  in  which  Congress 
Is  now  engaged,  expressing  the  most  hopeful  feelings  as  to  an  early  adjustment 
of  all  constitutional  difficulties,  and  closed  his  remarks  by  again  thanking  the 
company  for  their  cordial  welcome.  Stfein  (Hais.)  Oaiette. 

HoioB  Production. —  According  to  the  census  of  1860,  Illinois  produced  only 
six  bales  of  cotton,  or  from  2,600  to  8,000  pounds.  Three  years  later  there  were 
shipped  at  her  railroad  stations  100,000  pounds,  the  next  year  400,000,  and  last 
year  1,600,000.  The  total  yield,  however,  for  1865,  is  estimated  at  6,000,000 
pounds,  or  10,000  bales — twice  as  much  as  was  exported  annually  from  the  whole 
country  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  twice  as  much  as  grown  by  Kentucky, 
and  nearly  as  much  as  by  Virginia,  in  1860.  The  laborers  engaged  in  cultivat- 
ing  this  staple  are  mostly  negroes,  familiar  with  the  process.  The  cotton  itself 
is  said  to  equal  that  of  Tennessee  in  quality. 

FiVB  years  ago  fire  living  Presidents  of  Harvard  University  were  gronped  upon 
one  photographic  plate  —  Quincy,  Sparks,  Everett,  Walker,  and  Felton.  The 
recent  death  of  Mr.  Sparks  leaves  but  one  survivor — Dr.  Walker. 

PRorxssoR  John  Zundel,  who  has  been  associated  with  Professor  Fargo  of  the 
'Northwestern  Academy  of  Music,  Bloomington,  III.*,  has  issued  a  prospectus  for 
'  The  Western  Conservatory  of  Music,  Dayton,  Ohio  *.  Mr.  Zundel  is  well  known 
in  the  East  as  an  organist  second  to  none  in  the  country. 

St.  Louis. — The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis  has  been  em- 
powered by  the  State  Legislature  to  levy  a  tax  not  exceeding  one  half  of  one  per 
cent,  for  school  purposes,  on  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  city  each  year. 

Massachusetts  Normal  Schools.— The  school  at  Salera  has  just  graduated  two 
young  ladies  from  the  advanced  and  fourteen  from  the  regular  class ;  that  at 
Framingham  twenty-six  young  ladies ;  and  that  at  Bridgewater  twelve  ladies  and 
two  gentlemen.    These  schools  send  out  two  classes  each  year. 

A  Mtstirt. —  ♦ 

The  gentlemen  who  smoke  declare 

Tobacco  calms  the  fevered  brain. 
At  once  dispels  the  clouds  of  care, 

As  sunshine  banishes  the  rain. 
Of  all  strange  things  the  strangest  yet^ 
The  more  they/unw,  the  less  iheyfren  8. 

Wht  doks  a  Ladt  Blush  ? — '*  The  mind  communicates  with  the  central  ganglion ; 
the  latter,  by  inflex  action  through  the  brain  and  facial  nerve,  with  the  organic 
nerves  in  the  face,  with  which  its  branches  inosculate."      London  Medical  OoMtte. 

Clear  as  mud. 

Wht  DOM  thx  Eti  rebihble  a  School-Mabtir  in  thi  act  of  Flogging  ?— It 
has  a  pupil  under  the  lash. 
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Thx  MiCHiour  Normal  School  graduftted  a  class  of  twenty,  Thursday,  March 
8th. 

Q0ISTION  FOR  A  WORKIMQ  GaRDENER. — 

"  Of  all  your  trees  which  yields  most  fruit  ?  "    Says  he, 
"  Sir,  the  best  fruits  come  from  my  Indus-treeJ** 

Wi  give  gratuitous  insertion  to  the  following  advertisement    Read  and  won- 
der! 

BOARDING— Wfto ted— Wltb  two  rooms,  for  a  gentlMnan,  wife  and  child,  either  fbmlihed  or 
QDAimiahed.    Soath  Bide  preferred.    Addren,  eUting  terms,  location,  ic^  AGAT£,  Tribune 
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KzAKiMATioir  FOR  Stati  CKRTincATR8. —  The  nc it  examination  for  State  Gertif- 
ioates  will  be  held  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  at  the  oiBoe  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 76  Lasalle  street,  commencing  Tuesday,  April  24th,  at  10  o'clock  A.M.,  and 
continuing  two  days.  The  requirements  are  the  -same  as  at  the  last  examination, 
in  December,  1865. 

Gbioaoo. — The  subject  of  greater  school  accommodations  is  Just  now  the  quest- 
tion  of  chief  educational  interest  The  board  of  education  have  referred  to 
committees  the  plan  of  erecting  branch-buildings  in  several  of  the  over-crowded 
districts,  with  power  to  close  the  schools  now  kept  in  buildings  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Oscar  Faulhaber,  teacher  of  French  and  German  in  the  High  School,  has 
handed  in  his  resignation,  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  board.  Mrs.  Pauline 
If.  Reed,  of  the  Washington  School,  succeeds  him  temporarily. 

The  sixth  annual  commencement  of  Hahnemann  Medical  College  took  place  on 
the  evening  of  March  Ist  Twenty-six  graduates  received  the  degree  of  M.D. 
Illinois  furnished  1 1 ;  Wisconsin,  7 ;  Michigan,  8 ;  and  Indiana,  Ohio,  Iowa,  New 
York,  and  Canada-West,  one  each.  The  valedictory  was  delivered  by  Pro£ 
Rodney  Welch ;  subject,  *  Chemical  Commerce  and  its  Commodities '. 

At  the  March  Institute  an  essay  was  read  by  Miss  N.  Ella  Flagg,  of  the  Train- 
ing School  connected  with  the  Normal  School,  ou  Primary  Instruction  in  Arith- 
metic and  Oral  Lessons.  The  essay  contains  sensible  ideas  concerning  the  object 
of  education,  and  valuAle  hints  as  to  how  to  carry  them  out  in  practice.  We 
hope  to  lay  a  part  of  it  at  least  before  our  readers  in  a  future  number.  An  essay 
was  alao  read  by  Mr.  Ingalls,  of  the  Jones  School,  on  *  Prizes  in  School  *,  The 
manner  in  which  teachers  shonld  spend  their  time  at  recess  was  discussed  by 
Mr.  Spofford,  of  the  Foster,  and  Mr.  Mahoney,  of  the  Wells  School. 

The  *  Course  of  Instruction '  for  the  schools  is  undergoing  a  revision* 

J.  F.  Eberhart,  School  Superintendent  of  Cook  County,  purposes  holding  an 
Institute  in  this  city  commencing  April  28,  to  continue  through  the  week. 

A  few  months  since  we  were  called  upon  to  record  the  death  of  one  of  the 
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earliest  Bdvocates  and  strongest  friends  of  popular  education  in  the  West  — > 
narel  Moseley.  A  like  sorrowful  task  falls  to  our  lot  at  the  present  time. 
Luther  Haven,  Esq.,  for  a  long  time  prominently  connected  with  the  educational 
interests  of  this  city,  died  on  the  9th  ult  Mr.  Haven  was  bom  in  Framingham, 
Mass.,  in  1807.  His  early  education  was  such  as  is  generally  given  to  fanners' 
sons^ alternate  working  on  the  farm  and  attending  the  district  school  until  such 
an  age  as  the  course  could  be  changed  to  attending  school  one  season  and  teach- 
ing at  another.  In  1881  he  entered  a  private  academy  at  EUington,  Conn.,  as 
teacher,  where  he  continued  till  1884.  At  that  time  be  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  teacher  in  the  English  and  Mathematical  Department  of  Leicester 
Academy,  an  institution  then  ranking  as  one  of  the  first  of  its  class  in  the  United 
Statea  He  filled  this  position,  first  as  teacher,  then  as  principal  of  this  depart- 
ment, till  1 845.  He  then  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  his  native  state.  Re- 
garding the  West  as  furnishing  a  broader  and  better  field  for  a  man  of  his  call- 
ing, be  came  tQ  Chicago  in  1849,  and  here  has  since  been  his  home.  Mr.  Haven 
soon  became  actively  interested  in  the  management  of  the  schools  of  the  city, 
and  to  his  intelligent  counsel  and  long-continued  labors  they  are  largely  indebted 
for  their  eflSciency  and  excellent  character.  He  was  for  several  years  president 
of  the  board  of  education ;  and  as  a  fitting  reward  for  his  long  service  in  that 
capacity,  one  of  the  largest  schools  of  the  city  received  his  name.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  rapidly-increasing  amount  of  labor  and  responsibility  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  city,  it  may  be  remarked 
that,  during  the  time  that  he  was  oflBcially  connected  with  them,  the  schools  in- 
creased from  a  total  number  of  6,826  in  1865,  to  17,621  in  1862. 

Mr.  Haven  died  at  the  age  of  59.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  a  good 
citizen,  and  a  faithful,  conscientious  public  servant,  and  in  all  these  positions  he 
was  actuated  by  the  motives  of  a  high  moral  character.  There  are  scattered 
throughout  the  West  many  who  will  learn  with  sorrow  of  the  death  of  their 
former  friend  and  instructor.  w. 

GunsKO. —  That  the  people  of  Geneseo  feel  an  interest  in  their  public  schools 
is  evidenced  by  the  full  attendance  upon  the  annual  examinations.  This  year, 
as  usual,  the  several  rooms  were  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity  during  the  en- 
tire week.  Many  of  Mr.  Burlingham*s  classes  in  the  High  School  were  examined 
by  clergymen  or  other  professional  men  present  On  Thursday  and  Friday  even- 
ings an  exhibition  was  given,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  B.  introduced  a  portion 
of  his  class  in  gymnastics,  to  the  evident  gratification  of  the  audience.  The  re- 
ceipts were  nearly  $200^  and  the  net  amount  goes  to  purchase  books  for  the 
school  library. 

MosMorrH. —  The  board  of  directors  of  the  public  schools  in  Monmouth  have 
been  at  woric  energetically  of  late  striving  to  make  the  schools  as  effective  as 
possible.  Constant  and  prompt  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  has  been 
required,  and  healthful  regulations  with  regard  to  other  things  made  and  en- 
forced. As  a  natural  result  of  this,  some  felt  that  their  rights  as  citizens  and 
tax-payers  m  a  fl«e  country  were  infringed  upon ;  and  these  called  a  meeting  in 
the  Court-House,  March  2,  "  to  express  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  man* 
agement  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
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iog  the  same.**  The  friends  of  the  present  order  of  thingB,  howerer,  turned  oni 
in  good  numbers,  and  the  course  of  the  directors  was  emphatically  indorsed. 
The  following  resolutions  were  passed : 

BemAvedy  That  the  efDcIency  of  our  pablic  Bchools  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  en- 
conragement  shown  to  teachers,  and  others  concerned  in  tiie  control  and  mana^ment  of  the 
same  by  the  public. 

JKesoIved,  That  we  as  citlxens  will  do  all  in  onr  power  to  uphold  and  sustain  the  teadiers  and 
officers  of  onr  public  schools  in  their  endeavors  to  build  up  the  laws,  and  for  that  purpose  will 
aid  and  encourage  the  enfircement  and  obserrance  of  all  rules  and  regulations  adopted  bj  the 
board  of  public  instruction  while  the  same  may  be  in  force. 

Sesolved,  That  in  our  opinion  the  rules  adopted  by  the  board  and  now  In  force  are  generally 
calculated  to  benefit  the  schools ;  and  while  time  may  show  detects  in  some,  we  would  recommend 
the  board  to  give  them  a  fair  trial  on  their  part,  and  to  the  citizcEB  we  would  recommend  that 
whenever  any  rule  is  found  to  work  injuriously  to  their  children,  or  those  under  their  charge, 
that  they  so  report  to  the  superintendent  or  the  board  of  instruction. 

Regalvedy  That  in  onr  opinion  much  harm  is  done  to  schools  and  their  influences  materially  in- 
jured by  an  intemperance  in  speaking  of  and  concerning  the  same,  and  particularly  by  harsh 
language  of  and  concerning  those  in  authority  in  the  same,  either  as  teachers,  superintendents, 
or  officers  of  the  schools,  by  which  the  respect  due  from  the  scholars  to  those  in  authority  is  de- 
atroyedt  and  that  we  will  as  much  as  in  us  lies  discourage  all  such  conduct  in  future  ~-  that  we  will  in 
all  cases  commend  when  we  can  conscientiounly  find  any  thing  to  commend  in  teachers,  Bni)erin- 
tendents,  and  all  others  in  authority — that  we  will,  when  compelled  to  find  ikult,  do  it  in  serious- 
ness and  charity,  determined  that  no  captions,  fault-finding  spirit  on  our  part  shall  render  the 
free  schools  of  Monmouth  less  useful  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 


NOTICES    OP    BOOKS,    ETC. 


Ebasablx  Lkaf  Tablet,  manufactured  by  the  American  Tablet  Co.,  29   Brattle 
street,  Boston. 

This  article,  for  the  use  of  pupils  in  school,  seems  an  excellent  substitute  for 
the  slate,  while  the  noise  necessarily  attending  the  employment  of  the  latter  is 
wholly  avoided.  A  damp  cloth  or  sponge  will  readily  remove  the  marks  of  a  soft 
lead-pencil,  and  leave  a  clear  white  surface  for  new  use.  The  attention  of  teach- 
ers is  invited  to  this  neat  invention. 

Spknckrian  Prnmanship. 

"We  have  before  us  a  book  entitled  *  Spencerian  Key  to  Practical  Penmanship'; 
and  though  we  have  never  been  of  those  who  believe  that  all  a  man's  moral  char- 
acteristics and  mental  training  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  in  the  chirographic  curves 
and  straight  lines  by  which  he  expresses  his  thoughts  upon  paper,  we  have  been 
struck  as  we  have  looked  over  the  pages  of  this  book  with  the  beauty  of  this 
system,  and,  with  what  is  more  important  than  this  in  making  it  valuable  for  the 
school-room, —  its  simplicity.  The  number  of  'principles'  is  only  eight,  and 
these,  easily  made  by  themselves,  in  their  various  combinations,  are  all  that  are 
used  in  the  most  ornamental  of  the  copies  of  the  system.  But  we  need  not  call 
attention  to  the  excellences  of  a  system  of  penmanship  which  has  been  before 
the  public  eighteen  years,  and  is  so  well  known  all  over  the  country  as  the  Spen- 
cerian. 

This  book  contains  much  that  is  of  value  to  all  who  are  teachers  of  writing  or 
learners,  on  the  theory  of  penmanship,  the  materials,  position,  movements,  classi- 
fication of  forms,  etc.,  etc.,  together  with  models  for  conducting  classes  which 
use  the  Spencerian  copy-books. 


BVBKT  TEACHBR  AND  FAMILT  SHOULD  HATS 

IVEBSTER'S  NEW  DICTIONARY* 

WITH  THBEE  THOUSAJTD  ILIiUSTBATIONS. 


In  Dictiooaries.  'tis  con  feat. 

Who  gvtuth  WeUiter'»  Ons  thx  Best. 


The  best  English  Dictionary,  (1)  in  its  ErmoLO- 
0II8;  so  says  the  North  American  Rerlew  for  Janu- 
ary, 1865;  (2)  Tocabulabt;  has  114,000  words  — 
10,000  more  than  any  other  English  Dictionary; 
(3)  DinNmom ;  always  excAlling  in  this,  made  now 
still  more  TAlnable ;  (5)  PROJruNCiATioif;  Prof.  Rqs> 
sell,  the  eminent  orthoeplst,  declares  the  rerised 
Webster  **  the  noblest  contribution  to  science,  liter- 
ature and  education  .  yet  produced ; "  (6) 
Pictorial  Illustratioks  ;  (7)  Tables,  one  of  which, 
that  of  Fictitious  Names,  is  worth  the  cost  of  the 
volume;  (8)  as  the  Latest;  (9)  in  Mecbakical  Exe- 
cution ;  (10)  the  Largest  single  volume  ever  pub- 
lished. 

In  One  Volume  of  lyS^O  Rojral  Quarto  Pstgesy  auEd  In  Various  Common 

and  Fine  Blndln§^s« 

"GET  THE  LATEST."  «*OET  THE  BEST."  "GET  WEBSTER." 

Published  by  G.  k  C.  MERRIAM,  Spriiigflcid,  Mnss.    Sold  dt  all  Booksellers. 

^>ecimen  pages  of  lUustratinns  and  other  new  features  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  PubUshert. 

**■  Etymological  part  remarkably  well  done.  .  .  We  have  hod  no  English  Dictionary  nearly  so  good  in 
this  respect.'* — NcnrUt.  Am.  Ifeciew,  Jan.,  1866. 

"lu  our  opinion,  it  is  the  best  Dictionary  that  either  England  or  America  con  boast.** — Naiumal  Quar- 
terly Bevtew,  OcL,  Woi, 

*'  No  English  scholar  can  dispense  with  this  work.'' — BibUntheca  Sacra,  Jan.,  1866. 

"Truly  a  Magnum  Opus^  a  monumeDt  uf  iiuluatry,  research,  and  erndition.  worthy  the  most  cordial  reo- 
ognition  and  the  highest  praise  of  all  who  write,  speak  or  study  the  English  language." — EwmgdUxd 
Qyarterljf  Reritw,  Jan.,  1865. 

''In  its  general  accuracy.  comptotenoHs,  and  practical  utility,  the  work  is  one  which  none  toho  can  read 
or  write  can  henceforward  afford  to  dUptnst  toith."— Atlantic  Jirmthly,  Nov.,  1S64. 

**  Yfew<Ml  as  a  whole,  MtJ  are  confident  that  no  other  living  language  has  a  Dictionary  which  so  ftilly  and 
Ikithfnlly  sets  forth  its  present  condition  as  this  last  edition  of  Webster  does  that  of  our  written  and  spoken 
English  tongue.*' — Harper's  Magazine^  Jan.,  1805. 

^  The  New  Webster  is  glorious  —  it  is  perfect  —  it  distances  and  defies  competition  —  it  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  As  a  monument  of  literary  labor,  or  as  a  business  enterprise,  magnificent  in  conception  and 
almost  faultless  in  execution,  I  think  it  equally  admirable."— J.  H.  Raymond,  LL.D.y  Pres.  Vassar  Ootteff9. 

WBBSTSR'S    SCHOOL.    DICTIONARIB8,    Vls.t 


I-  THE  PRIMARY. 
n.  COMMON  SCHOOL. 


III.  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

IV,  ACADEMIC. 


V.  COUNTING  HOUSE. 
TI.  UNIVERSITY. 


These  popular  School  Dictionaries,  having  been  thoroughly  revised,  being  extensively  regarded  as  the 
standard  authority  in  Orthography,  Definition  and  Pronunciation,  and  as  THE  BEST  Dictionaries  in  use, 
are  rei«p«'ctfnlly  commended  to  teachers  and  ethers.  They  are  mnch  more  extensively  sold  and  used  than 
all  others  combined. 

Ji^  Webster's  School  Dictionaries  are  published  by  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  ±  CO.,  Philadelphia;  MASON 
BROTHERS,  New  York,  and  sold  by  them  and  all  Booksellers. 

••"Twenty-five  copies  of  WKBSTER'S  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  DICTIONARY  have  just  been  placed  In 
as  many  of  the  Boston  Public  Scliools.  by  the  Scho«»l  Board  of  that  city. 

>K^Tho  State  of  Maryland  having  recently  established  a  free-school  system,  its  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  Juflt  adopted  Webster's  Series  of  Dictionaries  as  the  standard,  and  for  exclusive  use,  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  that  State. 

Jar*  Nearly  every  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Inftruction  in  the  Union,  or  corresponding  officer, 
where  such  an  one  exists,  has  recommended  WKBSTER'S  DICTIONARY  in  the  strongest  terms.  Among 
them  are  those  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  Alabnma,  California,  and  also  Canada— TWENTY-THREE  in  all. 

STATE    I»XJI^C«ASES. 

The  State  of  NEW  YORK  has  placed  10,000  copies  of  Webster's  Unabridged  in  as  many  of  her  Public 
Schools.  The  State  of  WISCONSIN,  over  4,000—  neariy  every  School.  The  State  of  N EW  JERSEY,  1,600 
— nearly  every  School.  The  State  of  MICHIGAN  made  provision  for  all  her  Schools.  The  State  of 
MASSACHUSETTS  has  supplied  her  Schools— neariy  all. 

More  than  ten  times  as  many  are  sold  o(  Webster's  Dictionaries  as  of  any  other  Series  in  this  country. 
At  least  fonr-fifUts  of  all  the  School-Books  published  in  this  country  own  Webster  as  their  standard,  and 
ef  the  remainder,  few  acknowledge  any  standard. 

Sold  by  all  Bookiellen  TbroDglioat  tlie  United  States  and  Britisb  ProTinees. 


TESTIMONIALS  TO  WEBSTER'S  DIOTIOHABIES  FROM 


Omoi  01  STAn  8uk.  or  Pubuo  iHffntvoROH, 
SFBDfoniLD,  luoran. 

I  h«T0  to  ukDOwIedg*  the  reoelpt  of  a  rtrj  haad- 
■ome  copy  of  Webater'a  Ptetorial  unabridged  Quar- 
to IMctioDary.  I  priie  it  highly,  and  to  ita  rich  aad 
ample  pagee  shall  often  raeort  for  rappUeo  of  **  Kn- 
Cllah  UndeMed." 

The  Pictorial  IHnstrationfl ;  the  ooplons  Table  of 
STBonyms;  the  large  additfam  of  new  worde;  the 
proper  pronniKsiatioa  of  the  names  of  distlngntohed 
persons  of  modem  times,  are  among  the  new  faat- 
nres  which  greatly  enhance  the  Taloe  of  the  present 
edition. 

To  millions  of  American  youth,  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary has  been  and  Is  a  Ihmiliar  book— an  oracle 
In  definitions — the  end  of  oontroTersy  in  orthogra- 
phy— the  "Tode  maenm"  in  yonthfhl  efforts  at 
**  composition." 

It  is  found  in  sTenr  State  and  Territory  in  the 
Union ;  welcomed  alike  in  the  libraries  of  learning, 
opulence  and  taste,  and  in  the  rude  oaUn  of  tbe 
frontiersman. 

No  other  secular  book  is  so  unlTersally  known, 
so  canonised,  I  mi|^t  almost  say,  in  the  minds  ana 
memories  of  the  intelligent  masses  of  the  American 
people. 

With  fhr  more  truth  than  the  fllustrioos  Roman 
poet,  might  Noah  Webster  have  exclaimed,  as  he 
oontemDlated  this  great  achicTement  of  his  long 
and  laborious  life: 

**  Exeffi  mimumemtum  art  ptraaniiu,** 

It  is  a  work  of  which  any  man  or  nation  might 
be  proud— a  monument  of  learning;  of  vast  and 
Taried  research ;  of  patient  and  elaborate  analyslB ; 
Of  keen  and  socnrate  discrimination  —a  storehouse 
of  dear,  sharp-cut,  comprehendTe  deflnidons. 

It  may  not  be  abeolotely* perfect;  the  eye  of  a 
microeoopic  criticism  may  discover  here  and  there 
a  defect  or  blemish.  What  then  ?  Thert  art  ^poU 
ontheSunI 

As  an  American,  I  am  proud  of  this  magDifloent 
k.  In  the  libraiy  of  erery  schohir  it  wOI  he  ;  in 
7  district  school  house  in  the  land  It  (mght  to  he, 

N.  batMman. 


oTjBryd 


''HoTB  than  ever  is  the  book  a  necessary  article 
In  the  school-house,  and  in  the  family  where  learn- 
ing and  literature  have  a  place.  .  .  We  had  the 
euriosity  to  examine  with  a  magnifier  some  of  theee 
engrafings,  and  compared  them  with  steel  engraT- 
ings  in  bank  notes,  and  found  the  Illustrations  often 
equally  good,  sometimes  sopeilor.  None  but  a 
teacher  or  an  intelligent  parent,  can  estimate  how 
valuable  these  eighty  pages  of  illustrations  are. 
The  placing  of  all  the  illustrations  in  a  separate 
part  of  the  volume  has  allowed  the  printing  of 
them  to  be  executed  in  much  better  style  than  if 
they  had  been  incorporated  in  the  text.— /Ztmou 
TMuher, 

From  Paof .  HAvnr  qf  Chicago, 

Complete  in  vocabulary,  clear,  accurate  and  full 
in  its  definitions,  a  standard  in  orthography  and 
pronunciation,  and  in  etymology  without  a  superi- 
or, it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  any  of  these 
departments,  while  ita  beautiful  and  ample  pictorial 
Illustrations  contribute  greatly  to  the  clearness  and 
value  of  Its  definitions.  In  the  mechanical  execu- 
tion of  the  work,  the  publishers  have  done  their 
part  admirably.  The  work  as  a  whole  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  honor  to  American  authorship,  and  a 
permanent  eoutrU>uti<»  to  the  wealth  of  the  En- 
gUsh  tongue. 


From  Plot.  Hovr,  UUnoU  auUe  Norma  Vmiwer 

Webster  Is  at  present  very  generally,  not  to  say 
universally,  tbe  standard  lexicon  In  this  part  of  tiie 
country.  It  has  done  more  than  any  other  book  to 
secure  uniformity  In  the  use  of  the  English  lan- 


guagik  and  Is  lUrly  entitled  to  a  place  In  every 
housshoid  whore  the  SngUoh  tongue  is  spoken. 
aE.HOTET. 


From  Me  Pretident  <md  JFhaiU^  qf  CMeago  Dtd- 


I  have  long  valued  WAder'e  UnaMdged  DiMm- 
arjft  and  regard  the  Pictorial  Edition  a  dedded  step 
in  the  ri^t  direction.  The  ^Illustrationa**  are 
wisely  chosen  and  well  executed,  particularly  those 
upon  architecture.  The  "  Table  of  Synonyms  **  wlO 
prove  a  great  help  to  the  scholar,  being  not  merely 
illustrative,  but  like  the  deflnitiona  of  the  vrork, 
generally,  ecAoiisfiee  and  |wi/eel^«iMt/facfory.  Ai 
a  whole  the  work  is  a  peribct  treasury  of  knowledge^ 
a  condensed  encyclopedia,  rvMirior  to  mar  Odag  of 
th€  kind  in  the  JUvUth  language. 

J.  C.  BUREOUGHS,  DJ).,  T 


We  flilly  concur  In  the  above  opinion  of  Rev.  Dr. 

Burroughs; 

A.  H.  Miiin,  AJL,  ProC  of  Onek  Langnagt  and  lit- 
erature. 

A.  J.  Sawtxb,  A.M.,  Praf.  of  Ifothematfci. 

Jakks  Stixa,  A.M.,  Prof,  of  English  I^mgoage,  U^ 
erature  and  Elocution. 

J.  H.  MoCBmnr,  A.M.,  Prof,  of  Chemistiy,  Oo- 
ology,  Mineralocy  and  Agriculture. 

Hon.  H.  Booth,  AJLProf.  Oonstitutional  aad  In- 
ternational Law. 

From  other  Loading  mmxiton  in  lUimoio. 


The  undersigned  take  pleasure  in  bearing  tootf- 
kony  to  their  nigh  appreciation  of  the  many  su- 
perior merits  of  Webster's  Pictorial  Unabridged 


iMctionary,  and  in  definitions  and  c 

sider  it  TBM  MOOT  ooMniTs  Lixxoos  or  thbI 

LAKOCAOa. 

Francis  Springer,  A.1I.,  Supt  Pub.  Sch's,  Springfield. 
O.Wright,  **  ^  Steriing. 

Francis  Hanford,  A.B.,        **  **        Loekport. 

Weslev  P.  Andrews,  MJk.,   "*  **  Batavla. 

Wm.  A.  Lloyd,  A.M., 
A.  Carroll,  i±, 


Joseph  Fish, 
J.W.M   ■ 


Havana. 

Paris. 

8ycamoi«. 

DIzon. 

Monmouth. 

PIttsAeid. 

Rockldand. 

Prinoecon. 

KnoxviUsb 


Mathews,  *<  ** 

Matthew  Andrews,  **  ** 

Alex.  M.  Oow,  *"  ** 

a  T.  Brooks,  **  <* 

A.  Sanders,  «<  ** 

B.  M.  BeynoldSb  -  ** 
Edward  D.  Bangs,  Prin.  High  School, 

C.  H.  Pierce,  "  « 
John  Barge  "  ** 
T.  A.  McMonis,  «  «  Beaiy. 
James  B.  Tower,  **  **  Wilmington. 
W.  P.  Terry,  Prin.  East  District  School,  Jerseyvllla. 
T.  R.  Leal,  School  Commissioner,  Champaign  Oo. 
J.  C.  Bennett,  A.M.,  Prin.  Winchester  Academy. 
W.  H.  Osrringtoo,  A.M.,  Preeident  Soothem  HU- 

nols  Female  College,  Salem. 
A.  Birch,  Prin.  High  School,  Lewistown. 
H.  R.  Davis,  Sup't  Public  Schools,  Quinoy. 
C.  Columbus  Button.  Sup't  Pub.  Schools,  Oqoawfca. 
John  O.  Piper,  Pres't  Board  Directors,  Canton. 
0.  W.  Horr,  AJB.,  Sup't  Fem.  Seminary,  Tandalla. 
P.  D.  Hammond,  Prin.  Fem.  Seminary,  Danville. 
R.  K.  Todd,  Prin.  Woodstock  Seminary,  Woodstock. 
John.   C.   Downer,   Prin.  Blackburn  Thaoioginil 

Seminary,  Carlinvllle. 
others. 


NEW  INVENTIONl 


Erasable  Leaf  Tablet. 


• 
TH£8B.ARB  COATED  WITH 


GMSWOLD'S  PAT.  WATERPROOF  COMPOSITION, 

WHICH  MAT  BE  WRITTEN  UPON  WITH  A  LEAD^PENCIL, 

AND  ERASED  AS  EASILY  AS  THE  BEST 

IVORY  TABLETS. 

Tb«  fiM  is  about  that  of  a  oommoreial  note  sheet,  whieh  siskes  them  ooBTe&ieat 
for  insertion  between  the  lesTes  of  a  school-book. 

Bj  using  these  in  place  of  slates,  all  the  noise  caused  by  the  latter  will  be  aToided. 

Children  will  also  find  them  much  more  conTenient  to  hold  in  the  hand  and  carr/ 
home. 

Those  who  ha^e  discarded  slates,  and  use  pencil  and  paper  in  stead,  will  ftnd 
these  Tablets  much  more  economical. 

FOR  SPELLING  EXERCISES 

THBY  ARE  INVALUABLE. 


DPrice   per   Dozen,   IPostage  paid,  Sl.OO. 

SAMPLE  SENT  BT  MAIL,  POSTAGE  PAID, 
ON  RECEIPT  OF  TEN  GENTS. 

11^=^  For  information  in  reference  to  other  School  Tablets 
manufactured  by  us^  send  for  a  Price-list. 

mum  TABLET  COHFM, 

29  BRATTLE  8TBEET, 

BOSTON*. 


NEW  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS 

OF 

Ko.  87  Korth-Third  StrMt,  PHILADELPHIA. 


THE  UNDSltSIQNED,  by  an  arrauKonieDt  with  Gioroe  W.  Cbilds,  Eaq.,  the  emiDent  Book^PublUhery 
respffdfntly  Minonnee  that  they  hafe  bfoomo  sole  Pobtishen  of  bfe 

and  that  they  are  now  preparing  new  editions  of  the  following  well-known  and  highly-appreciated  worki: 

The  PnbliBberavwoald  respectfully  snggest  to  in- 
telligent educators  throughout  the  land  that  the 
grnut  i>Ti>nt«  from  which  our  country  has  Just 
emerged  hare  greatly  intenciifled  the  importance 
and  viilue  uf  the  Informatitjn  which  thvse  works 
are  so  well  calculated  popularly  to  impart.  The 
into  struggle  of  the  nation  and  the  changes  whfch 
it  haK  produced  have  created  a  desire  and  a  neoessltj 
aiuong  nil  clomes  of  unr  jioople  to  know  and  under- 
stand  more  about  the  foundation  upon  which  our 
Government  restxi,  and  of  the  fundamental  laws 
which  govern  our  lawmakers;  and  this  desire  is 
met  by  the  works  in  gnentiun. 


Petenon's  Familiar  Science, 

OR, 

Scieniijic  Explanation  of  Common  Thingty 

To  vfliich  Is  added  Prof.  John  Henry  I'epper's 
popular  treatisa  on 

Soientifio  Amasements  for  Toung  People. 

12mo.,  591pp^  containing  150  Illustrations. 

The  yast  field  covered  by  the  Modem  Sciences, 
and  the  euormuus  amouut  of  labor  and  stiidj'  re- 
quired of  pupils  to  attain  even  a  general  knrrwUdge 
of  the  multitude  of  alwolutely  important  iiubjectit 
pressing  upon  their  attention,  are  creatlug  grave 
discussions  among  the  best  educators  concerning 
the  limit  of  endurance  of  the  youthful  niiud,  and 
causing  them  anxiously  to  l«>ok  round  for  more  con- 
densed worlcB  oontaiuiug  clear,  logical,  but  short 
and  easily-understood,  epitomes  of  the  subject  of 
which  they  treat. 

It  has  been  the  especial  aim  of  Sower,  Barnes  k 
Potts  to  supply  this  grrat  want  in  their  8c>iool  Pul>- 
licatlons,  and  this  work  on  Fttmiliar  Si-xence  has 
been  accepted  by  them  as  admiraUy  calcninted  to 
meet  the  educational  necetMities  hdovv  referred  to. 
The  immense  sale  the  work  has  already  ha<l  is  the 
best  evidence  of  the  high  estimate  in  which  it  is 
held  among  those  beat  able  to  Judge  of  its  merits. 


Familiar  (Science. 

18uio.,  pp.oU6. 

This  smaller  work  (an  excellent  abridgment  of  the 
foregoing)  has  also  had  an  immrnso  sale,  and  in  an- 
nouncing a  new  edition,  the  publishers  feel  assured 
that  the  demand  for  it  will  be  largely  increased. 


Sbepard'g  Constitutional  Text-Book; 

A!fD 

Shepard's  First  Book  of  tlie  Constitution. 

Two  works — the  former  more  comprehensive,  tlie 
latter  smaller  and  more  wmdensed  —  written  by  one 
of  our  eminent  Philadol(»hia  Jurists,  containing  the 
latest  amendments  to  the  Cxinstitution,  and  com- 
mended in  the  highest  terms  of  approvul  by  the 
first  legal  minds  of  the  couulry,  iu  ne»u-Iy  every 
state  in  the  Union,  North  and  South,  including  snch 
names  as  the  late  Wm.  L.  Marcy,  Wra.  li.  Seward, 
Theo.  Frelinghujaen,  George  M.  Diillas,  Kllis  f<ewis, 
Alonso  Potter.  J.  K.  Kane,  John  M.  Clayton,  Kever- 
dy  Johnson,  Asbury  Dickens,  Wm.  P.  Finlcy,  Samu- 
el K.  TalmadgP.  T  A.  Marshall.  Linn  Itoyd,  John 
McLean,  Lewis  Cass,  and  many  others.  No  one  eau 
read  these  flattering  testimonials  without  filing 
that  the  books  referred  to  posseps  a  degre**  of  merit 
seldom  if  ever  attained  by  any  otiier  educational 


BouTier's  Familiar  Astronomy. 

Complete.    Sto.,  409pp. 

These  elegantly-printed  and  Buperbly-flliMtimted 
works  have  been  made  the  text-books  in  many  of 
our  most  celebrated  schools  and  colleges.  Their 
plan,  accuracy,  and  simplified  mode  of  teaching  Aa- 
tronomy,  have  received  the  commendationa  of  the 
learned  both  iu  Europe  and  America.  The  larger 
work  is  divided  into  five  parts.  The  first  treats  of 
the  laws  which  govern  the  heavenly  l>odiee;  the 
second,  of  the  components  of  the  solar  system,  and 
the  phenomena  attending  their  movementa;  the 
third,  of  the  sidereHl  heavens,  embracing  the  fixed 
stars,  clusters,  and  nebu]fl3;  the  fourth,  of  the  prin^ 
cipHl  iniitruments  used  in  the  observatory;  and  the 
flftli,  of  the  use  of  the  gloW.s,  to  whicli  are  appended 
two  celestial  roaiwi  and  a  comprebensire  Astronom- 
ical Dictionary.  Iu  the  *  Abridged '  volume  the  con- 
tents arc  identically  the  same,  excepting  that  in  the 
latter  all  is  omitted  after  i'art  Four.  The  late  emi> 
uent  anthof  and  astronomer  Dr.  Thomas  Dick,  of 
i^cotland,  in  reviewing  this  work,  saya : 

''liouvitr's  Familiar  Astronomy  embraces  almost 
every  thing  requisite  for  imparting  to  general  read- 
era  a  knowledge  of  every  brunch  of  astronomical 
science,  and  the  information  it  communicate  is 
both  ample  and  correct.  The  volume  is  handsomely 
got  up;  the  pictorial  ilhiHtrations  are  beautiful  and 
accurate,  particularly  those  which  exhibit  the  neb- 
ulsB  and  the  phenomena  of  the  sidereal  heavens.  It 
is  a  work  which  reflects  great  merit  on  the  acoom^ 
plished  lady  who  has  produced  it,  and  will  hand 
down  her  name  with  honor  to  future  generationa." 

In  tlils  estimate  Dr.  Dick  is  sustained  by  siidi 
eminent  coutemi»oruries  as  Sir  John  F.  Herechel; 
Stephen  Alexander,  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Priroe- 
ton  College:  John  11.  iVpper,  Esq.,  Director  of  the 
Tloyal  Polytechnic  Intstitution,  London;  Dr.  J.  P. 
Nichol,  Professor  of  I'ractical  Astronomy  in  the  Unl- 
versitv  of  Glasgow,  Scotland:  Lieut.  M.  F.  Manry; 
KearAdmiral  W.  H.  Smith ;  W.  II.  C.  Bartlett,  Pro- 
lesjHir  i»f  Antrononiy,  Military  Academy,  West  Point ; 
George  illshop,  Proprietor  of  the  Regent's  Park  Ob- 
serviitory,  London ;  Sir  David  Bren-ster,  Author  of 
Brewater's  i)ptic8;  and  numerous  ethers. 


works. 

8QWEB,  BA,BNES  6t  POTTS,  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 
No.  37  North-Third  Street,  FhUadelphia. 


LATE  rUBLICATIONS 


OF 


131  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


milard*s  Readers,  Mew  Series,  wltli  an  Origrinal  Treatise  on 
Elocution  by  Prof,  mark  Batley,  of  Tale  €olle§re. 
ITorcester's  Comprehensive  Spellln§r-BoolL. 
Worcester's  Primary  Spelllng'-Book. 

Worcester's  i(uarto  and  Scliooi  Dictionaries. 
ITaUon'S  Written  ArltbmetlC.       ('Primary'  and 
'lotelleciuar  in  press.) 
Walton's  Table.     .  (For  practice  in  the  funda- 
mental operations  of  Arithmetic.) 

Adams's  SpelUngr-BoolL.    (  For  Ad- 
vanced Classes.) 


Mr.  Hulkd^b  New  Series  of  Readers  are  the  kUul  pubUcationa  In  this  department  now  before  the  pnb- 
lie.  They  have  been  introduced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  into  the  l?ublic  Schools  of  Boston,  New  Yorlc,  Phn»> 
delphia,  Chicago,  Washington,  Proridence,  Hartford,  Portland,  Augusta,  Me.,  Cambridge,  Charlestown, 
Mass^  Peoria.  Qnincy,  III.,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  many  other  important  places.  No  other  series  of  Reafders 
contain  so  many  patriotic  extracts,  many  of  which  haTo  been  called  out  by  the  Great  Rebellion.  To  the 
Tilth  and  Sixth  Readers  several  new  pieces  have  recently  been  added,  such  as  President  Lincoln's  Second 
Inaugural,  his  Address  at  Gettysburg,  Sheridan's  Ride,  Barbara  Frietchie,  etc. 


T  S  S  T  X  ]N^  O  XO^  X  .^  Xj  S  . 
From  John  D.  Pbiluuck,  SuperttOendent  Public  SehaoU  cf  BotUm. 
From  present  indications,  I  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  reading  in  our  grammar  schools  will  be  ad- 
Tanced  during  the  year  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  this  series. 

From  Bev.  A.  L.  Stonk,  D.D.,  J\utor  of  Fiark-Stroet  Churchy  Boston. 
These  Tolnmes  are  aglow  with  wit,  humor,  eloquence  pathos,  and  the  purest  and  loftiest  aentlmsiits 
of  patriotism,  humanity,  and  religion. 

From  Prof.  Gbokcis  Uowland,  Principal  of  Public  High  School^  Chicago,  III. 
I  oonsider  Hillard's  '  Sixth  Reader',  now  in  use  in  my  school,  by  far  the  best  Reader  that  has  been  pra- 
■ented  to  the  educational  public. 
We  folly  indOTse  Mr.  Rowland's  opinion  concerning  Tlilliird's  '  Hcndors'. 

E.  C.  DELANO,  Prin.  Chicago  Iformal  achoU. 

F.  S.  11£YW00D,  Prin.  Ogden  School,  Chicago. 
We  belieTe  this  (the  selection  of  pieces)  is  what  Mr.  Hillard  hits  dune  better  than  has  ever  been  done 

baforeiT— iVewForlc  Timts. 

They  form  an  excellent  series,  and  sustain,  to  an  eminent  degree,  the  severe  test  of  the  school>rooiar— 
610.  N.  BioiLOW,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  J^amingham,  Mau. 

I  regard  them  as  the  most  complete  series  of  school-readers  now  before  the  public. — A  Maekham,  late 
J»rineipal  <^tke  NHu  Union  School,  Michigan. 

As  a  brief;  simple,  philoeophioal  exposition  of  the  principles  of  elocution,  derived  immediately  IhMD  an 
analysis  of  thougtU  and  frtling,  rather  than  from  external  furm,  it  [Professor  Bailey's  Introduction]  sur- 
passes any  thing  I  have  ever  seen. —  Prof  8.  S.  Grukk,  author  of  Oreene't  'Grammar**. 

I  am  highly  pleased  with  *  Worcester's  ComprehendTe  Spelling^Book '.  The  arrangement  and  classiflca- 
tlon  of  words  is  admirable,  and  the  department  devoted  to  'Derivations'  unsurpoased.— Chaklis  H.  Aum, 
Principal  Normal  Diriment,  University  qf  Wiscontin. 

Copies  for  Bxamination  or  Introduction  fomished  b^ 

GEO.  N.  JACKSON,  Western  Age9t,      .     . 

Post-Offioe  Address  — Cake  of  W.  B.  KEEN  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


NEW  HATMHATICAL  SEK1E8. 


Priney^al  of  OUver  Orammar  School,  Lawreneet  Mtutaekuieitt, 


Walton's  Written  Arlttunetlc   884  pages. 
Key  to  Walton's  Written  Aritlunetl€% 

ITalton's  Intellectaal  Arithmetie.   laprvis. 
Walton's  Prtauurj  Aritlunetic.   In  press. 
WaltMi's  Jjrltmietlcal  Table. 

Key  to  Walton's  Aritbrnetlcal  Table. 


The  definitfons,  explaDations,  and  rules,  in  Walton's  Arithmeiio,  are  clear,  oon* 
else,  and  aecarate.  The  system  of  reTiews  by  dictation  exercises,  and  a  table  for 
the  praetiee  of  the  fnndamenul  operations,  are  marked  and  admirable  featvrea  of 
the  work.  The  examples  are  eopioas,  and  of  an  eminently  practical  ebaraoter.-* 
E.  FUMT,  Ja.,  A.M.,  Matter  of  Lynn  Bigk  School, 

The  best  treatise  on  Written  Arithmetic  I  hare  erer  read ;  and  I  arrire  at  this 
conclusion  after  baring  giren  it  a  rery  carefU  examination. — Gxo.  M.  Gaob,  A.M., 
Frineyfal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Farmington,  Maine, 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  its  treatment  of  both  the  theory  and  the  practice 
of  Arithmetic,  it  is  the  best  book  I  hare  erer  seen.  While  it  is  in  no  respect  inferi- 
or to  other  works  of  its  olase,  it  has  many  features,  original  and  unique,  which  give 
it  a  marked  superiority  to  all  of  them,  and  which  can  not  fail  to  commend  it  to  the 
teacher  and  the  student.— Wm.  J.  RoLn,  A.M.»  Matter  of  Cambridge  (Maee.)  Eigh 
School. 

1  am  using  more  than  a  hundred  copies  of  Walton's  Written  Arithmetio  in  my 
flokeel,.  and  am  rery  much  pleased  with  the  book.  It  is  remarkably  trtt  from  the 
ciHUBAOii  errors  of  text-books  in  Arithmetic.  The  explanations  are  clear,  the  illus- 
trations good.  I  think  the  author  has  hit  Just  the  right  plan  in  printing  answers  in 
connection  with  a  part,  and  only  a  part,  of  the  examples. — W.  L.  Pillsbukt,  /Vm. 
Model  D^artment  lU.  State  Normal  School, 

An  excellent  book  in  all  points.  We  think  it  the  best  Arithmetic  we  hare  erer 
used  in  our  schools. —  E.  A.  Gastmax,  Supt  ofSchooU,  Decatur,  lU. 

I  am  decidedly  pleased  with  its  general  arrangement  of  topics,  and  its  cleamieM 
and  conciseness  in  the  explanation  of  principles. — 6bo.  Chubosill,  Prm.  Bre^areir 
atory  Department  Knox  College, 

The  *card'  and  <key'  is  a  wonderful  contriTanee.  *  It  is  <muoh  in  little',  most 
a&phaticaUy.— -HniinT  £.  tiAwrnn,  A.M.,  Prin.  ffigk  School,  Concord,  N.H, 

I  hare  supplied  our  school  with  Walton's  Tables,  and  And  them  ezcelleiit  for  a 
daily  drill  in  arithmetical  computation. — Pnor.  A.  G.  Botmii,  /Vm.  ef  StaU  Normal 
School,  Bridgewaier,  Maee, 

BREWER  &  TILESTON,  Pablishers,  Boston. 

GEO.  N.  JACISOir,  Western  Agent, 

Post-office  Address,  ''Care  ofYf.  B.  Kun  &  Co.,  148  Lake  St.,  Chicago.^' 


SUCCESS  THE  POPULAR  TEST  OF  MERIT. 


Pr»r.  Alphonso  Wood's  Ol^ect  Eiemoiui  In  Botany.— <' Leares 

and  Flowers,'*  with  a  Flora.     Prepared  for  Beginners  in  Aoademies  and  Public 
Schools.     665  Illustrations ;  822  pp.;  12ino,  cloth.     Price  $1.50. 

Prof.  Wood's  New  Class-Book  of  Botany ;  Being  Ootlines  of  the 

Structure,   Physiology,  and   Classification   of  Plants.      With  a   Flora  of  the 

United  States  and  Canada.     745  Illustrations ;  832  pp.;  8to,  cloth.     Price  $8.50. 

These  works  are  the  moat  popular  pnblinhed  in  this  country^  npon  this  topic.    For  the  u«e  of  BchooYs, 

Aeademiee  and  Oollegea,  they  are  oonfessedly  unrivaled.      While  eqaalfy  ex&auetlve  and  aocnrate  tritb 

oUker  treatises,  their  qrstematic  arrangprnent  and  peculiar  adaptatioD  to  the  young,  renders  them  pr»> 

eminently  auooessful.    As  text-books  no  others  are  to  be  compared  with  them. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  sets  forth 
that  out  of  142  Academies  In  the  state  pursuing  the  study  of  Botany,  86,  or  more  than  three-Jlfth*  of  the 
whole  nnmber,  use  Wood  as  the  standard  text-book.  A  like  proportion  prevails  elsewhere.  The  annual 
sale  of  the  books  is  believed  to  exceed  that  of  all  competing  works  combined.  No  recommendation  in 
their  &Tor  can  be  more  conclusive  than  this — especially  when  it  is  oonsideTed  that  the  new  ClM^Book 
WM  first  kmed  in  1801,  and  the  «Ofetf«ct  Lessons"  in  1868. 


•TXJST    ISSUED, 

Monteith's  Intermediate  and  Physical  Geography; 

Or,  No.  4  of  the  HTational  C^o^rapMt^l  Series.  In  five  Tolunei. 
By  MoKTKiTH  &  MoNallt. 

This  beautiful  Tolume  fills  the  only  gap  in  the  gradation  of  this  mpst  snooessful 
series. 

The  nl^eci  is  treated  as  a  Science,  yet  free  Itom  detail  and  all  technical  terms  which  would  perplex  tbe 
yonnc  learner.    The  iUustiations,  which  are  numerous  and  beautif\i1,  are  addpled  to  the  text* 

It  combines  the  Perceptiye,  the  Analytic,  and  the  Synthetic.  The  earth  is  first  presented  ss  the  abode 
of  man,  affording  all  the  materials,  conditions,  productions,  etc.,  neeessary  to  his  existence  aAd  enjoy- 
ment; then  these  parts  are  considered  separately,  and  In  regard  to  their  mutual  dependence  and  influ- 
ence; alter  which  is  given  a  description  of  the  earth's  formation  from  chaos,  of  Its  gradual  development, 
and  of  its  wonderfU  completion.  This  process  is  likened  to  an  egg,  whose  fluid  substances,  in  accordance 
with  eertaln  laws,  heoome  a  beauUflol  living  bird. 

MWWBCTB  JiBB  TAMCBO  T0  TBBMM  CJtUBBB. 

Piindplea  are  considered,  infersnces  are  drawn  and  suggested,  yet  such  Ikuniliar  language  and  te- 
pnaslTe  illustrations  are  employed,  that  what  has  been  heretofore  so  dry  and  obscure  to  pupils  is  here 
made  clear  and  interesting  even  to  the  youngest.  Mountain  ranges,  oceanic  currents,  rivers,  etc.,  are 
▼iewed  in  connection  with  their  origin,  and  are  shown  to  be  so  placed  and  so  organised  as  to  funlsh  to- 
diqwimable  aid  to  the  earth's  hihabitanCs. 

The  text  of  that  part  devoted  to  Physical  Geography  is  in  nsrrative  form,  divided  into  pans^phs, 
which  are  so  constructed  that  the  commencement  of  each  appears  in  prominent  type,  to  suggest  the 
qaestiODS.    This  part  may  be  used,  therefore,  both  as  a  Text-Book  and  as  a  Reader. 

The  Local  Geography  eontains  Haps  and  Map  Exercises,  pecoUarly  adapted  to  each  other  and  to 


For  terms  for  first  introduction  into  schools,  and  for  a  full  descriptire  catalogue 
of  all  their  issues,  address 

A.  S.  BABNES  &  00.,  Eduoational  Publishers, 

61, 63  &  66  John  8treet»  Hew  York. 


•I  I' (Ml 


HAVING  PURCHASED  the  seTeral  interests  of  the  Holbbook  School  Appara- 
tus CoMPAMT,  and  mo?ed  oar  manufactory  to  this  city,  we  are  now  prepared 
to  supply  the  West  with  the  most  complete  assortment  of 

SCHOOL    APPARATUS 

of  different  kinds  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  country. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

We  have  heretofore  manufactured  School  Furniturk  in  this  city  only  to  quite  a 
limited  extent,  being  mainly  confined  to  Ross's  and  Chasi's  Furniture — the  foniMr 
manufacturing  in  Boston,  the  latter  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Finding  these  sonr- 
eee  entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  our  customers,  we  hare  now  established  in  Uiis 
city  a  manufactory  furnished  with  a  steam-engine  and  all  necessary  machinery,  ex- 
perienced workmen,  and  erery  thing  essential  to  the  production  of firit-elass  work. 

We  can  now  supply  our  customers  with  all  the  most  approred  styles  of  Skats  mad 
Disks  without  the  annoyance,  delay,  expense  and  damage  of  transporting  sudi 
heary  freight  from  the  East. 

All  persons  seeking  for  Globis,  Maps,  Charts,  Philosophical  and  Crrmtoal 
Apparatus,  or  any  thing  for  illustration  in  all  grades  of  schools,  will  do  well  to  gi^e 
us  a  call.  

«EO.  A  €•  "W.  SHERIV^OOD, 

118  Lake  Street,  Chiemgo. 
$m^8JBND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED   CATALOG US8.^%m 


NEW  ERA  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 


All  tke  Lttin  Proie  required  for  eotering  College  in  Die  Tolvme* 

A  Preparatory  Latin-Prose  Book, 

Oontaining  all  the  Latin  Prose  neoeaaary  for  entering  College,  with  reference!  to  Hark&eai'i  and  AndrawB 

and  Stoddard'a  Latin  Oramman;  Not«f,  Critical  and  Bxplanatoiy;  a  VocalNilary, 

and  a  Oeographlcal  and  Historical  Index. 

Covtaining,  in  addldoD  to  tha  above, 

A  qnantity  of  Eatgr  Praae  6«tectIon8,  designed  to  supply  the  place  of  a  Latin  Reader; 

also)  Additional  Prose  Matter,  especially  prepared  for  and  adapted  to  the  Introductory  Coarse  of  Latin 

Prose  at  Harrard  University. 

Tliirteentli   E^dition:    Kzilareed  and   Ixziproved. 
By  J.  H.  HANBOIV,  AM., 

Principal  of  the  Waterville  Classical  Institute. 
ISmo.      pp.  800.      Frioe  $3.00. 

ProlMibly  no  work  has  for  a  long  time  been  issoed  which  has  so  completely  met  the  wants  of  students 
aatiiia  happily-coDCelved  rolufuo  by  Mr.  Hanson.  Comprising  in  one  book  all  the  Latin  Proee  requiitMl 
fer  entrance  into  any  of  oar  Colleges ;  the  Text,  the  most  approved ;  RsPBUMrcBS,  to  the  two  best  OrtMi- 
mars  in  use;  ^'oteh,  brief  and  to  the  point,  giving  aid  where  it  is  needed,  and  yet  not  doing  the  pupil's 
work  for  him;  a  fall  Yocabvlabt,  with  other  great  merits;  it  has  recelTed  the  approval  of  a  large  nnmber 
of  eminent  professors  and  teachers,  and  has  been  Introduced  into  many  of  our  best  schools  and  oolleget. 

PRSSIDBNT  CHAMPLIN,  of  Waterville  College,  pronounces  It  «  A  work  of  great  merit  .  .  .  The 
hook  can  not  fidl  of  being  fkvorably  received  by  cTaasieal  ttadiers." 

And  S.  H.  Tavlor,  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy^ high  authority  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  n\h 
Jeet, — says:  •*  No  book  of  the  kind  has  appeared  wiilch  b  better  adapted  to  lay  the  right  foundation  for  a 
thonmgh  knowledge  0/ the  Latin  laogoage." 


CompaiiOB  to  Hanson's  latin  Prose-Book. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Latin  Poetry 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES, 

ContalniDg  Selections  from  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Horace;  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory ;  and 

References  to  Harkxiess's  and  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Graraman. 

BT 

J.  H.  MASBON9  AJH.,  and  W.  J.  ROUFE,  A*1I^ 

Prin.  of  the  Waterville  Classical  Institute.  |  blaster  of  High  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Beady  Early  in  September.        12ino.   Prioe  $8.00. 


Shortly  alter  the  puhUcation  of  the  "  Preparatory  Latin  ProOT-Book,**  the  aathor  and  pnblldiers  of  that 
work  hegan  to  receive  requests  ttom  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  that  a  book  of  Latin  Poetry 
on  the  same  plan  might  be  prepared.  The  ** Hand-Book  of  Latin  Poetry'*  is  the  result  of  an  efiiirt  to  meet 
this  popular  demand. 

The  book  comprises^fhMU  Tirgil,  the  first  six  Books  of  the  Matid,  the  first  two  Books  of  the  Georgloa, 
and  six  of  the  Eclogues;  flrom  Ovid,  twenty-five  Mythological  Tales  from  the  Metamorphoses;  from  Horace, 
more  than  fifty  of  the  Odes,  the  Carman  Sseculare,  five  of  the  Satires,  seven  of  the  Jfipistlea,  and  the  An 
FoeHca. 

The  Selections  from  Viigli  include  more  than  is  required  fior  admission  to  moat  of  the  colleges  in  the 
oonntry ;  and  the  Selections  fh>m  Ovid  and  Horace,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  are  a  fUll  equivalent  for 
the  omitted  portions  of  Virgil. 

For  Female  Seminaries  and  Colleges,  it  is  believed  that  the  book  will  meet  a  want  which  has  long  been 
widely  iBlt. 

•«•  Attention  is  respectfully  requested  to  this  valuable  series,  which*  from  its  convenience)  value,  and 
eoonaiByt  deeervea  careftil  examination. 

Qpedmen  copies  fhmished  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  price. 


CBOSBT  &  AUrSWO&TH,  PuUishen, 

117  Wasbinoton  Stbxbt,  Boston. 


THE    FTTBtilSIIBItS    OF 


PRKSBKr  THBIR  COMPLIMBMTS  TO  THE 

and  b^  to  inform  them,  tliat  being  desirons  to  keep  the  system  nx  adyanob  of  all 
OTHBB8,  as  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  Country  it  always  has  been^  they  are  now  issoing 
▲H  BNTXBBLT  Nbw  EDITION,  Rbyisbd,  Rb-arbanobd,  AND  Imfboybd,  and  em- 
bracing the  combined  results  of  the  experience  of  our  talented  anthors. 

!««.  A  SERIES  OF  COBT  BOOKS.  Common  School  Sbribs, 
BnsiNBSB  Sbbies,  Ladies'  Sebibs,  Ornamental  Book,  and  Drill  Book. 

2d.    OBLIQ  UE  Z^IIfES,    For  Teaching  the  Proper  Slope  in  Writing. 

Sd.  A  MANUAL  OF  PENMANSHIP.  Containing  a  Full  State- 
ment of  Payson,  Dnnton  &  Scribner's  Celebrated  Method  of  Teaching. 

Mh.  NATIONAL  WRITING- TABLETS.  Fac-similes  of  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Letters,  thoroaghly  analyzed,  as  written  of  large  size  on  the  Blackboard,  con- 
taining also  Exercises  for  Drill  and  Class-Teaching. 

iUh.  A  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEPING.  In  which  the  Day-Book, 
Jenmal,  and  Ledger  are  presented  in  written  form. 

This  Is  not  merely  a  Series  of  COPY  BOOKS,  but  a  IHETHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

While  it  directs  and  exemplifies  to  the  Papil  what  Is  to  be  written,  it  at  the  same  time 
instructs  the  Teacher  how  to  conduct  the  exercises  successfally. 

STANDING  PRE-EMINENT  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS  IN 

Originality,  Simplicity,  and  Mathematical  Exactness  and  Beauty, 

It  la  expresaly  adapted  to  the  Sohoola  of  the  tJnited  States,  and  oomprehends  evwy 
thing  reguiaite  for  the  oonvanienoe  of  the  Teaoher,  and  the  needs  of  the  Boholar. 

So  widely  known  is  this  system,  and  snch  is  its  popularity,  that  the  initials 


«n  ai  nniversally  understood  at  sight  as  arc  the  letters,  U.  S.  A. 

Ita  Immense  Popularity  arises  from,  1.    Its  Completeness.    2.  ItsSimpficlty.  3.  Its 
Variety.  4.  Its  Progressiveness.  5.  Its  Enterprise.   6.  Its  Beauty,  7.  Its  Originality. 

Its  Transcendent  Superiority  over  all  others  as  a  S  Y*^^TEM  Ff  )R  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION,  cawwot  be  denied. 

The  Best  Tetichers  Assert  it!     Experience  has  Proved  if! 


%•  PlflSie  snid  lor  Bpselmc 


landCtMiUan.  117   "Waaliington.   St..   Soston. 


88  &  90  Bandolph  and  69  Dearborn  St.j  Ghioago. 

HIE  LARGEST  PIANO  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  M  UNITED  STATES. 


100  PIANOS  TO  SELECT  FBOM. 

-A.LL.  Fashionable  Styles — Every  I*jrioe. 

From  tbe  World-Renowned 

CHioiKEnnsro-  sc  soisrs, 

and  Twenty  of  the  Best  New-York  and  Boston  Ibdories. 


ETERT  PIANO  1¥ARRAXTED   FITE  YEARS. 

OLD  FIAHOS  TAOH  IN  EXOHAUeE  FOE  H£¥  OITES. 
FIFTY  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  SAVED  BY  BUYING  IN  CHICAGO. 

I  bare  more  Pianos  than  can  be  found  in  any  wareroom  in  New  York,  Boston,  or 

Philadelphia,  and  will  pay  any  one's  expenses  to  Chicago  who  can  prove  h« 

cao  buy  the  same  quality  of  instrument  cheaper,  after  adding 

freight,  in  those  cities  than  at  my  warerooms  in  Chicago. 


Melodeons!  Melodeons! 

TWENTY  STYLES,  EVERY  PRIOE. 

MONITOR   ORGANSI 

FOB  CHUBCH  AKD  PABLOB  USE. 

OPUIIE    OUa^N    TONE. 

Can  be  used  by  any  Melodeon-Player ;  does  not  get  ont  of  order. 


Svery  one,  when  in  Chicago,  is  cordially  invited  to  call  and  see  our  instruments, 
whether  wishing  to  buy  or  not 

Save  this  Circular,  and  bring  it  Tvith  you. 

Address  aU  Letters  -A.IL1  A.ITS01T     XirSSID, 

TBMPXilS  OF  MUSIC,  OHIOiLOO. 


GET  THE  BEST;  GET  THE  CHEAPEST: 

The  Eclectic  .Educational  Series. 


Most  of  the  Books  of  the  Eclkctio  Educational  Sbribs  are  well  known  to  the 
pablio.  Subjected  to  the  meet  rigid  criticisms  of  onr  best  Educators,  and  to  the 
sererest  tests  of  practical  use  in  thousands  of  schools,  they  hare  been  constantly 
increasing  in  popular  favor,  until  to-d<zy,  tehen  they  are  rkore  widely  wed  and  more 
highly  commended  than  any  other  Seriee  published  in  America, 

They  have  receiTed  the  cordial  indorsement  of  the  most  intelligent  and  sneoessftil 
teachers  throughout  the  Union.  They  combine  the  rare  advantages  of  superior 
intrinsic  merit,  admirable  gradation,  typographical  beauty,  cheapneee^  and  eztensiTO 
adoption  and  use.    The  Eolectic  Series  embraces, 

ALPHABET  AND  SFELLING. 

MoGotybt's  Pbixakt  School  Charts,  ...••.  6  Noe. 
McGurrsT's  Kiw  Eclbctic  Spbllutq-Book,  .  .  .  -  -  16  Mo. 
Db  Woly's  Instbuctitb  Spbllbb,  -  -  -  -'-  -  -12  Mo^ 
White's  Alphabbt  Made  East,  .-...-.16  Mo. 
The  Little  Teacher,  or  Word  Method,  -...--    16  Mow 

MoGuprBT's  Primary  School  Charts  ;  a  Series  of  Six  Numbers :  to  accompany 
McGuffey's  New  Eclectic  Readers.  They  combine  both  the  Alphabetic  and  Word 
Methods  of  teaching  children  to  read,  and  Airnish  material  for  thorough  drills  upon 
all  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language,  and  upon  the  TarioCw  difficult  and  unos- 
ual  consonant  combinations. 

McGuprBT's  New  Spellino-Book  is  unsurpassed  by  any  Speller  published. 

DeWolp's  Instructiyb  Spbllbr  is  a  thorough  and  complete  work  on  orthography, 
pronunciation,  and  analysis  of  words. 

reading. 

McGvppet's  New  First     Eclectic  Reader,      -----  16  Mo. 

MoGuppet's  New  Second  Eclbctic  Reader,  -----  16  Mo. 

McGufpbt's  New  Third    Eolbotio  Reader,      .       .       -       .       •  16  Mo. 

McGufpbt's  New  Fourth  Eclectic  Reader,  -       •       .       -       •  12  Mo. 

McGuprBT's  New  Fifth     Eclectic  Reader,      .        -        .        -        .  12  Mo. 

McGufpbt's  New  Sixth     Eclectic  Reader,  ....        -  12  Mo. 

McGufpet's  New  High  School  Reader,  .--..-  12  Mo. 
Hemans'  Youvo  Ladies'  Reader,    ..--..-12  Mo. 

McGuppet's  New  Series  embraces  many  features  of  ezoellenoe,  ealoulated  to 
render  it  one  of  the  most  yaluable  contributions  to  the  Educational  Literature 
of  the  day. 

The  testimony  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  country  goes  to  show  that  MoOtrrrxT't 
New  Readers  are  admirably  simple,  progressive,  and  complete,  and  unexceptionable 
in  their  adaptation  to  school  instruction.  They  are  unquestionably  the  heet^  Urn 
eheapeety  and  the  moat  popuUn  Sohool  Readers  published. 

Hbhans'  Touno  Ladies'  Rbadbr  has  been  prepared  with  especial  reference  to 
the  wants  of  Femalo  Schools  and  Seminariet. 


THB  BCLBCTIO  BDUGATTONAL  SERIES. 


ELOCUTION. 

McGtrFFBT's  Nkv  Jutknilb  Spiakkr,  .•••••  12  Ma 
McQvffet'b  New  Eclectic  Speaker,  ..-.--  12  Moi. 
Kidd's  Blocution  and  Vocal  Culture^     ......    12  Ma» 

McGuffbt'8  Speakers  embrace  a  great  number  and  variety  of  choice  seleetiona 
for  reading  and  declamation. 

Kidd's  Elooutioit  and  Vocal  Culture  is  an  excellent  manual  for  inBtniotion 
and  olass  drill,  and  is  highly  popular  whererer  used. 

arithmetic. 

Rat's  Primary  Arithmetic,  or  First  Book,    .....  16  Mo. 

Bat's  Intellectual  Arithmetio,  or  Second  Book,       ...  16  Mo. 

Rat's  Practical  Arithmetic,  or  Third  Book,         -       -       -       -  16  Mo. 

Rat's  Higher  Arithmetic,  or  Fourth  Book,        -       -       -       -  12  Mo. 

Rat's  Test  Examples,    Without  Answers,  ......  16  Mo. 

Rat's  Test  Examples,   With  Answers,   ......  16  Mo. 

Rat's  Ket  to  Practical  Arithmetic,       .       -       -       .       .       -  16  Mo. 

Rat's  Ket  to  Higher  Arithmetic,       ......  12  Mo. 

algebra  and  oeometrt. 

Rat's  Elbmxntart  Algebra,  or  First  Book^  .....    12  Mo. 

Rat's  Higher  Algebra,  or  Second  Book,    -       -       -       -       -        12  Mo. 

Rat's  Ket  to  Algebras,  1st  &  2d  Books,        -----     12  Mo. 

Rat's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometrt,        ......        12  Mo. 

Etans'  School  Geometrt, ---12  Mo. 

Few  school-books  ever  published  hare  received  a  wider  or  more  cordial  indoiE^ 
ment  from  prominent  and  influential  educators  than  the  works  of  Dr.  Raj. 
Wherever  used  they  are  liked.  Those  who  have  thoroughly  tested  their  merits  in  the 
elass-room  unite  in  pronouncing  them  superior  to  all  other  similar  works. 

Evans'  School  Geometrt  presents  in  concise  form  the  leading  propofitionf 
and  truths  of  the  science. 

GRAlffMAB  AND  COMPOSITIOli. 

PncNEo's  Primart  Grammar,     ........    16Mo» 

PiNNEO'S  ANALTTICAL   GRAMMAR,        .......12  Mo. 

PiNNEo's  English  Teacher,  ...•-...12  Mow 
PiNNEo's  Guide  to  Composition,     .-.---.12  Mo. 

Probably  no  series  of  Grammars  ever  attained  a  more  general,  and,  at  the  8am« 
time,  so  approved  and  firm  an  intf  eduction  into  the  best  sokools  of  the  ooimtFy,  as 
the  works  of  Prof.  Pinneo. 

They  are  books  of  rare  merit  Those  who  have  used  them  longest  like  them  besL 
The  thorough  test  of  the  class-room  reveals  their  superior  exoellenee  for  purposei  of 
acliool  instruction. 

school  music. 

TouNo  Singer,  Part  I,.  ...---.  .16  Mo. 
TouNO  Singer,  Part  II,  ........16  Mo. 

TSbx  Young  Singer,  Parts  I  and  II,  embraoes  an  interesting  and  Taried 
ooUeetion  of  Juvenile  Mnsio  for  schools,  and  has  been  selected  with  eepMial  zeferenoe 
to  the  wants  of  the  youngest  class  of  learners.  The  Songs  are  admirably  adapted  t^ 
interest  and  please  children. 


THE  EGLBOTIO  EDUCATIQNAL  SERIES. 


HISCELLANEOUS. 

LlLUNTHAL   k  A'LLYV'b   ObJEOT   LB880N8,      -  -  •  *  «     '      -      16  Mo. 

White's  Class-Book  of  Geoorapht,       ....*.  16  Mo. 

Smakt's  Manual  or  Free  Gtmnastiob,      •••..«  16  Mo. 

The.  Examiner,  or  Teachers'  Aid,         .......  12  Mo. 

Chapman's  AqricDltural  Chemibtrt,        -        - .      -        -        -        -  16  Mo. 

LiXiiBNTHAL  AND  Alltn's  Objeot  Lessons  ftimishes  a  iystemntlc  coarse  of 
instmotion  in  Composition  and  Object  Lessons. 

White's  Class-Book  op  Geoorapht  contains  a  oompleto  system  of  oral  in- 
struction^  and  map  exercises  for  class  drills 

Smart's  Gymnastics,  a  concise  Manual  of  free  GjmMastios  and  Dumb-Bell 
exercises,  for  the  school-room  and  parlor. 

The  Examiner,  or  Teachers'  Aid,  is  designed  to  assist  Gandidatea  for  Teaoli- 
er'i  Certificates,  in  preparing  for  examination. 


EXTENSIVE   POPULARITY. 

The  Eclectio  Series,  embracing  the  above  books,  has  been  reoom- 
memded,  wholly  or  in  part^  bj  the 

Ohio  State  SinpBBiNTHirDBNT  of  Publio  Ikstbuotiok, 
Indiana  Statb  Sufebintendent  of  Publio  Instbuotion, 
Illinois  Statb  Supbkintbndbnt  of  Public  iNSTBuonoN, 
Iowa  Statb  Suphbintendent  of  Publio  Instbuction, 
WiaooNSiN  Statb  Sufbbintbndent  of  Publio  Inbtbuotion, 
Minnesota  State  Supbbintbndbkt  of.  Publio  Instbuotion, 
MnsouBi  Statb  Sufbbintbndent  of  Publio  Instbuohon, 
Kansas  Statb  Sdfbbintbnpbnt  of  Publio  Instbuotion, 
Pbnnstlyania  State  Supebintbndent  of  Public  Instbuction, 
West  Viboinia  Statb  Supbbintbndbnt  of  Publio  Instbuotion; 

And  hj  Thousands  of  Boards  of  Education,  School  Officers^  Superintendents  and 
T^BoeherSf  in  all  sections  of  the  conntry. 


JW*  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desiring  to  make  a  change  in 
text-books  in  use  in  their  Schools,  are  respectfally  invited  to  correB- 
pond  with  the  publishers, 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLB, 

CmonnrATx,  0« 


SCHOOL  FURNISHERS,       -   -   -   Chicago. 


WE  HAVE  THE  SOLE  WESTERN  AGEXCY  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

OJE3:-A.SE'S     SOKCOOIu    FTJI^lSriXTJRE, 

Manufactured  at  the  Wjestebn  School  Fdrniturk  Works. 

W.  ChAse  and  Son,  nvtnnfactnrers,  after  an  experience  of  14  yean  in  this  branchy  have  so  perfected  their 
pa.tt«»rns  and  machinery  that  their  furniture  haa  now  no  suptrior^  East  or  West.  Every  desirable  style 
of  School  Desk.  Seat,  and  Teacher's  Desk,  single  and  double,  made.  Testimonials  In  refi^ard  to  Its  soperi* 
osity  are  given  by  the  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  Chicago.  St.  Louis,  Bloomington,  Toledo,  Kalamasoo, 
Mil'wa.akee,  Davenport,  and  many  other  cities  and  towns  where  it  has  been  introduced. 


SCHOOL  APPARATUS  OF  EVERT  VARIETY, 

Tons  E.ARGEST  STOCK  IJV  THE  WEST. 


WESTERN  PUBLISHERS  OP 

MITCHELL'S  SERIES   OP  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

Ttieae  mapa  are  ased  throughout  the  New-England  States,  New  Tork,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  more  generally 
than  any  otherfl  in  the  Western  States.  They  represent  the  very  latest  change*  in  boundary,  are  better 
and  more  widely  known  than  any  other  series  in  America. 

Pabliflfaers  of  CAMPS  SERIES  OF  OEOORAPHIES  and  MAPPING  PLATES,  Keys  to  Mitchell'i  Maps 
ak>d  de«isnA<^  especially  to  accompany  them.  These  Geographies  and  Mapping  Plates  (skeleton  maps  for 
drawing)  ba-re  loag  been  used,  with  the  most  aatlsfectory  results. 


OHABTS  AKD  TABLETS  OF  ALL  KIITDS. 

BOSTON   PRIMARY  SCHOOL  TABLETS  (ex<dunve  Western  sale). 

PAYSON,  DUNTON  AND  SCRIRNER'S  WRITING  TABLETS. 
OOLTON'S  COLORED  GEOGRAPHICAL  CARDS. 

SCOFIELD'S  NATIONAL  SCH(X)L  TABLETS. 

SANDERS'S  AND  McOUFFEY'S  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  CHARTS. 
Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  Ac 


Also  PUBUSHEBa  OP 

CUTTER'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHARTS, 

With  various  Mounting^. 
•  Z>escriptive  Oirctdart  and  lUuitrcUed  Catalogues  with  Price  lists  furnished  on  applicaiion.^fM. 

ANDREWS  &  BIGELOW, 

Crosby's  Opera  Hotise,  63  Washington  Street,  OHIOAQO. 
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will  be  supplied  with  back  nnmbers  either  from 

Jnly  or  Jannary,  as  all  must  begin 

with  one  of  these  two  months. 


Every  person  who  shall  send  six  subscribers,  and 
six  dollars,  will  receive,  as  a  premium,  one  extra 
copy  for  one  year. 

Other  inducements  for  larger  clubi.  Circulars 
sensf^-ee. 

All  pages  are  electrotyped,  and  back  nnmbers  can 
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BEAD  WKAT  TRE  PAPERS  SATe 

Jt  already  exceU  every  ehUcPt^  paper  that  we  know 
of  in  thit  country.— Cbicsi&y  Kvyolug  Journal. 

The  LittU  CbrporoI^The  Pittsburg  Chriaian 
Advocate  says:  "The  best  paper  for  children,  pub- 
lished in  this  great  country  of  ours,  is  T?u  Little 
OorporaJL  It  is  a  gem  in  the  catalogue  of  month- 
lies." 

Forney's  Philadelphia  DaUy  Preu  says  of  it: 
**  The  JaUU  Corporal  is  destined  to  become  the  great 
children's  paper  of  America." 

We  can  not  say  too  much  in  favor  of  this  beautiful 
paper.— Bryan  (0.)  Press. 

It  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  and  cheapest  child- 
ren's gazette  published  any  where.— Marshall  (M'n) 


The  Little  Corporal.— Though  modestly  calling 
itself  by  a  subordinate  title,  it  is  really  a  very  Ma- 
jor General  among  children's  magazines.— Chenan- 
go Telegraph  (Norwich,  N.  Y.) 

The  Little  Ckirporal  is  the  most  interesting  and 
instructlTe  monthly  in  the  Union. — Louisville  Dem. 

The  Utile  C&rportd  is  universally  admitted  to  be 
the  best  juvenile  paper  now  in  existence.— Dubuque 
Daily  Times. 
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It  strikes  the  right  key,  and  Is  admirable —nd- 
ther  heavy  nor  silly,  but  simple,  f^esh,  buoyant, 
and  earnest.— Adams  (N.  Y.)  Visitor. 

Its  influence  for  good  can  never  be  estimated.— 
Grand  Haven  News. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  paper  of  the  kind  published 
thAt  approaches  it  as  a  Juvenile  journals— Pough- 
keepsie  Dally  Press. 

It  is  the  cleverest  thing  of  its  kind  yet  realised  in 
America.— Roxbury  (Mass.)  Journal. 

The  Little  CbrporaL— Certainly  we  have  seen 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  child's  paper  which  coold 
compare  with  this  which  comes  to  us  from  over  the 
prairies.- Portland  (Maine)  Daily  Press. 

The  Little  Corporal  is  conducted  with  a  great  deal 
of  tact,  taste,  and  care.    Either  this  paper  or  Omt  ■ 
Young  Fcilks — and  it  would  be  hard  to  choose  be- 
tween them  — would  prove  a  welcome  present  for 
the  children.— The  Nation. 

It  should  be  in  every  household.— N.Y.  Teacher. 

It  is  now,  as  it  has  been,  the  child's  magasine  of 
the  country.— Norwich  (N.Y.)  Telegraph. 

The  brave,  beautiful  and  good  Little  Corporal  om- 
quera  all.— Vermont  State  Journal. 

The  best  evidence,  after  all,  that  he  buits  the 
yoni>g  folks  is,  that  they  hardly  get  through  the 
reading  of  one  number  before  they  begin  toinquize 
*'■  When  will  The  Little  Corporal  come  again  r— Port- 
land (Maine)  Prtee-Current. 

The  Little  Corporal  is  at  band.  There  never  was 
a  better  paper  printed  for  children.  We  should  de- 
sire no  better  monument  to  leave  behind  us  in  the 
world  than  the  gratitude  of  the  little  folks  who 
read  this  paper,  all  the  way  from  Maine  to  Oregon. 
— ^Bloomington  (III.)  Pantagraph. 

It  is  a  gem.  Chaste,  elegant  and  exoellsnt  In  Its 
every  department. — Lancaster  (Pa.)  Republican. 

After  a  careful  examination,  we  can  cheerfUly 
say  of  The  LitUe  Corporal  that  it  deserves  all  the 
praise  that  has  been  lavished  upon  it  by  the  press 
every  where.— Philadelphia  Episcopal  Beoorder. 

The  Little  Corporal  tor  one  year  will  do  the  child- 
ren more  good  than  a  quarter's  schooling. 


The  above  are  only  a  tithe  of  the  many 
beautiful  notices  our  young  soldier  has 
receiyed. 
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BEAD  WHAT  TKE  PAPERS  SAY: 

Jt  already  excd»  every  child's  paper  that  we  know 
of  in  thit  country. — Chicago  Ji^veniug  Journal. 

The  Little  CbrporaZ.-- The  Pittsburg  Christian 
Advocate  aayn :  **The  best  paper  for  children,  pub- 
lished in  this  great  countrv  of  ours,  is  The  Little 
Corporal.  It  is  a  gem  in  the  catalogue  of  month- 
lies." 

Forney's  Philadelphia  DaUy  Press  says  of  it: 
"  The  Little  Cbrporal  is  destined  to  become  the  great 
children's  paper  of  America." 

We  can  not  say  too  much  in  favor  of  this  beautiful 
paper.— Bryan  (0.)  Press. 

It  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  and  cheapest  child- 
ren's gazette  published  any  where.— Marshall  (M'n) 
Statesman. 

The  Little  Cbrporal.— Though  modestly  calling 
itself  by  a  subordinate  title,  it  is  really  a  very  Ma- 
jor General  among  children's  magazines. — Chenan- 
go Telegraph  (Norwich,  N.  Y.) 

The  Little  Cbrporal  is  the  most  interesting  and 
instmctive  monthly  in  the  Union.— Louisville  Dom. 

The  Little  Cbrporal  is  universally  admitted  to  be 
the  beat  juvenile  paper  now  in  existence.- Dubuque 
Daily  Times. 


It  strikes  the  right  key,  and  ia  admirable  —  nei- 
ther heav.^  nor  Hilly,  but  simple,  fresh,  buoyant, 
and  earnest. — Adams  (N.  Y.)  Visitor. 

Its  in^uenee  fur  good  can  never  be  estimated. — 
Grand  Haven  News. 

Indeed,  there  is  uo  paper  of  the  kiud  published 
that  approHclics  it  as  ajuTeuile  Journal. — Pon^- 
keepsie  Daily  Press. 

It  is  the  cleverest  thing  of  its  kind  yetrvaliz/^  In 
America.— Koxbury  (Mass.)  Ju«rnal. 

The  Little  Oirporo/.— Certainly  we  have  seen 
nothing  in  the  ahape  of  a  child's  paper  which  could 
compare  with  this  which  conies  to  us  from  over  the 
prairivs.— Portland  (Maiue)  Daily  Press. 

Th«  LiUIe  Corporal  is  condncted  with  a  great  deal 
of  tact,  tawte,  and  care.  Kither  this  paper  or  Our 
Young  fUks  —  and  it  would  be  hard  lo  choose  be- 
tween them  —  woQld  prove  a  welcome  present  for 
the  children.— The  Nation. 

It  should  be  in  eyery  hoasebold.—  N.  Y.  Teacher. 

It  is  now.  as  it  has  been,  the,  child's  magazine  of 
the  country.— Norwich  (N.  Y.)  Telegraph. 

The  brave,  beautiful  and  (cood  Little  Ctxrporal  oon 
quers  all.— Vermont  State  Journal. 

The  b«Jt  evidence,  after  all,  that  he  kuits  the 
young  folks  is,  that  tliey  hardly  get  throngh  tha 
reading  of  one  number  before  they  besin  to  inquire 
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ORAL       INSTRUCTION.* 

No  branch  of  instraction  in  our  schools  is  so  differently  viewed  as 
'Oral'.  One  will  say  "It  is  well  enough  if  you  have  the  time"; 
another,  "The  more  you  teach  it,  the  better  you  will  like  it")  a  third 
will,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  affirm  that  Oral  is  a  humbug. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  opinions  of  these  different  classes^ 
but  to  look  at  the  method  and  aim  of  two  classes  of  teachers.  We  are 
told  that  the  aim  of  Oral  is  to  cultivate  the  faculties — perceptive,  con- 
ceptive,  and  reasoning.  But  if  the  methods  of  teaching  Oral,  as  gen- 
erally practiced,  were  examined,  it  would  be  found,  in  the  majority  of 
of  cases,  that  memory  is  the  faculty  cultivated,  or,  rather,  used.  A 
teacher  has  a  class  promoted  to  her.  It  is  just  commencing  a  new 
grade.  She  sees  before  her  a  group  of  children,  into  whom  is  to  be 
poured  Spelling,  from  a  to  6 ;  Arithmetic,  from  c  to  c2;  Beading,  from 
6  to/;  and  Oral,  about  x,  y  and  z.  It  is  the  manner  of  depositing  x, 
y  and  z  that  we  are  to  consider.  Within  those  brains  is  something 
resembling  writing-paper  in  its  use.  There  is  an  avenue  leading  to 
that  paper,  through  which  all  this  is  to  be  poured.  And  what  is  it  ? 
A  vast  amount  of  facts,  gathered  from  books  by  the  teacher  and  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  composition.  That  which  the  teacher  is  pour- 
ing in  is  like  ink.  If  carefully  put  upon  the  paper,  it  will  leave 
clear,  bold,  lasting  lines ;  but  if  poured  upon  it  with  no  skill,  it  will 
leave  mere  daubs :  blots  and  illegible  characters  will  be  the  result.  A 
lesson  on 'The  formation  of  tne  Secondary  Colors',  is  given.  The 
teacher  has  gathered  the  facts  and  proportions  necessary,  and  arranged 

*  Ad  extract  from  an  essay  read  before  the  Chicago  Teachers'  Institute,  March 
lOth,  1866,  by  Miss  N.  Ella  Flaoo. 
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them  Id  a  set  form.  A  short,  rambling  conversation  is  held,  and  then 
the  teacher's  composition  is  written  on  the  board  for  the  children  to 
learn.  The  conversation  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  one;  it  is  car- 
ried on  because  *  it  is  customary'.  So  well  aware  is  the  teacher  of 
this  fact,  that  she  feels  considerable  diffidence  about  sustaining  it  in 
the  presence  of  visitors,  and  usually  substitutes  Singing  for  Oral,  if  a 
stranger  be  in  the  room. 

We  will  now  look  at  the  aim  and  method  of  the  other  teacher. 
Suppose  the  situation  of  her  class  be  the  same  as  of  the  one  just  con- 
sidered. In  stead  of  seeing  before  her  children  into  whom  is  to  be 
poured  x,  y  and  z,  she  sees  minds  that  have  been  cultivated  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  understands  that  in  her  hands  the  cultivation  is  to  be 
continued  to  a  given  one.  She  knows  that  the  plant  has  hardly  com- 
menced to  grow,  and  that  she,  by  a  lack  of  careful  training,  may  not 
only  check  its  future  growth  but  destroy  that  which  has  already  been 
attained.  A  lesson  upon  the  same  subject  as  before  is  given.  First, 
by  reference  to  various  examples,  she  develops  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  'parts'  and  'equal'.  Then,  in  the  presence  of  the  daas,  she 
takes  the  necessary  proportions  of  each  primary  color  and  puts  them 
in  a  saucer,  in  readiness  for  mixture.  Every  child  in  the  class  has 
interested  himself  to  count  the  parts  as  they  have  been  placed  in  the 
saucer.  At  the  pupils'  dictation,  the  proportion  of  the  contents  of 
the  dish,  ''  8  part«  blue  and  3  parts  yellow ",  are  written  on  the  board. 
The  colors  are  mixed,  and  the  result,  green,  is  exhibited  to  the  class. 
Now  they  are  ready  to  complete  the  sentence  commenced  on  the 
board ;  ''  8  parts  blue  and  3  parts  yellow  make  green."  After  all  the 
secondary  colors  have  been  formed,  the  pupils  are  ready  to  draw 
the  distinction  between  the  terms  ^primary*  and  ^secondary'. 

Who  can  doubt  that  of  the  two  methods  the  latter  is  preferable?  for 
it  tends  to  accomplish  the  great  object  of  education — the  cultivation  of 
the  faculties  of  the  mind. 

It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  subjects  in  'Oral'  are  relatively  too 
numerous.  We  do  not  deny  that  this  objection  has  weight,  but  we 
do  protest  against  the  cramming  process  in  order  to  hurry  classes 
through  the  grade.  Let  a  longer  time  be  taken  to  do  the  work  in ; 
more  time,  if  necessary,  be  devoted  to  Oral  than  to  any  other  branch } 
but,  by  all  means,  shun  the  process  that  ruins  memory,  and  leaves  in 
idleness  perception,  conception,  and  reason. 
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JARED        SPARES. 

This  venerable  scholar,  eminent  alike  in  the  field  of  historical  liter- 
ature and  as  a  practical  educator,  died  at  his  residence  in  Cambridge, 
March  14th,  after  a  brief  illness.  For  the  following  sketch  of  his  life 
we  are  largely  indebted  to  an  appreciative  biographical  notice  in  the 
JV;  y.  Independent 

The  public  career  of  Mr.  Sparks  presents  many  points  of  interest- 
ing notice.  He  was  one  of  the  numerous  self-made  men  in  our  oom- 
munity,  who  have  arisen  from  humble  circumstances  to  positions  of 
wide  inflnence  and  brilliant  renown.  With  ho  advantages  of  birth  or 
£imily  connections,  he  won  an  enviable  distinction  in  the  field  of  letters, 
and  was  the  object  of  universal  love  and  honor  in  a  large  social  circle, 
for  the  singular  integrity,  purity  and  sweetness  of  his  private  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Sparks  was  born  in  the  little  village  of  Willington,  Connect- 
icut, May,  1789,  a  month  or  two  after  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Government,  to  the  illustration  of  whose  history  so  important  a  portion 
of  his  life  was  devoted.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  the  district  schools  of  that  place,  and  during  his  boyhood  was  en- 
gaged in  the  usual  labors  of  a  farm.  As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough 
to  handle  the  jack-plane  and  broad-az,  he  was  taken  into  a  carpenter's 
shop,  and  soon  became  a  proficient  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  the 
trade.  At  the  same  time  he  had  an  intense  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
every  moment  that  he  could  save  from  manual  labor  was  given  to  books 
and  study.  It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion  he  shingled  the  roof  of  a 
house  belonging  to  a  worthy  clergyman  in  return  for  instruction  in  the 
Latin  Grammar.  It  was  not  long  before  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  neighbors  as  a  lad  of  extraordinary  promise.  He.  was  encouraged 
in  the  hope  of  attaining  a  collegiate  education,  and  at  length  became 
a  member  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  then  under  the  charge  of 
the  celebrated  classical  instructor  Dr.  Benjamin  Abbott.  Among  his 
fellow  students  at  Exeter  were  John  Gorham  Palfrey,  who  was  his 
classmate  at  Cambridge,  and  George  Bancroft,  who  was  later  by  two 
years,  both  of  whom  have  since  shared  with  him  the  highest  distinc- 
tion as  laborers  in  the  same  field  of  American  history.  The  intimacy 
which  was  formed  by  those  eminent  men  with  each  other  at  that  early 
age  ripened  into  a  singularly  cordial  friendship  in  subsequent  life, 
which  did  not  lose  its  freshness  or  its  ohann  with  the  lapse  of  years. 
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Mr.  Palfrey's  dedioatioii  to  his  Mend  of  one  yolnme  of  his  '  HiBtory 
of  New  England'  fnmishes  a  touching  memorial  of  their  personal  and 
literary  relations,  and  is  eqnally  honorable  to  the  character  of  both. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  22,  a  period  when  most 
of  the  graduates  of  Cambridge  have  already  commenced  their  profess- 
ional studies,  that  Mr.  Sparks  entered  Harvard  College.  He  at  once 
took  a  high  place  in  a  class  of  unusual  talent.  In  the  more  rigid 
branches  of  study  he  had  scarcely  a  superior.  He  held  a  highly  re- 
spectable rank  in  the  classics,  but  his  strongest  predilections  were  for 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  for  the  pursuit  of  which  he  pos- 
sessed peculiar  advantages  in  the  comparative  maturity  of  his  age.  His 
memoir  on  the  physical  discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  gained 
the  Bowdoin  prize  in  his  senior  year,  is  still  remembered  among  the 
traditions  of  the  University  as  a  masterpiece  of  analytic  exposition, 
philosophical  method,  and  lucid  and  exact  statement.  His  diligence 
in  study,  his  attention  to  collegiate  rules,  and  his  admirable  disposition, 
made  him  the  object  of  general  confidence  and  love,  alike  with  his 
classmates  and  instructors.  With  the  genial  President  Kirkland,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  the  brightest  flush  of  his  splendid  academic  career, 
Mr.  Sparks  was  always  a  special  favorite.  From  the  first.  Dr.  Kirk- 
land recognused  the  rare  qualities  of  his  pupil,  and  was  fond  of  pre> 
dieting  the  distinction  of  his  future  course. 

During  hb  college  course  Mr.  Sparks  taught  for  a  time  a  small  pri- 
vate school  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland,  and  while  there  served  a 
short  time  in  the  militia  called  out  to  repel  an  anticipated  attack  by 
the  British. 

After  his  graduation  with  high  honors  in  1815,  Mr.  Sparks  com- 
menced the  study  of  theology  at  Cambridge,  and  for  two  years  was  al- 
so college  tutor  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  In  1819  he 
became  minister  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Baltimore,  where  he  re- 
mained about  four  years.  He  engaged  with  seal  in  religious  contro- 
versy, but  without  bitterness.  During  his  stay  in  Baltimore  he  pub- 
lished two  theological  works,  and  established  and  edited  a  religious  pe- 
riodioaL  His  health  failing,  he  relinquished  the  clerical  profession, 
onoe  more  taking  up  his  residence  in  Massachusetts.  From  that  time 
his  life  was  devoted  to  literary  pursuits  and  teaching.  He  was  the 
sole  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  North-American  Review  for  sev- 
en years.  His  services  as  editor  of  the  Beview,  and  his  contributions 
to  American  history  and  biography,  are  too  well  known  to  require  re- 
iMtpilulation  here.     No  scholar  in  this  country  has  presented  a  more 
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praiseworthy  example  of  industry,  peraeverance,  and  faithful  endeavor. 
He  was  wise  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  conscientious  and  thor- 
ough in  their  treatment.  No  degree  of  kbor  could  divert  him  from 
the  execution  of  his  task.  With  no  morbid  passion  for  fame,  he  was 
content  to  apply  his  fine  powers  to  the  performance  of  duties  which 
gave  him  no  brilliant  prominence  in  the  public  eye.  Amid  the  glare 
and  rush  of  American  life,  his  career  of  quiet  energy  and  faithful 
working  deserves  to  be  held  in  grateful  and  honorable  remembrance. 
He  was  known  at  first  by  his  zeal  and  vigor  as  a  religious  controver- 
sialist. But  he  had  no  sectarian  tendencies  in  his  nature.  His  efforts 
as  a  partisan  were  merely  the  accidents  of  his  position.  After  leaving 
Baltimore  he  was  little  known  as  a  theologian.  He  gradually  lost  his 
interest  in  dogmas,  but  never  ceased  to  cultivate  the  virtues  of  the 
Christian  life.  He  was  no  friend  to  innovation;  he  loved  to  cling  to 
the  ancient  landmarks;  he  had  no  sympathy  with  extreme  movements, 
whether  in  religion  or  politics,  and  his  conservative  tastes  evidently 
gained  strength  with  the  habits  of  years.  All  of  Mr.  Sparks's  his- 
torical and  biographical  writings  are  distinguished  by  thorough  re- 
search, candid  judgment,  dispassionate  criticism,  and  accuracy  and 
simplicity  of  style. 

From  1839  to  1849  Mr.  Sparks  was  McLean  Professor  of  History 
at  Harvard  College,  and  President  from  1849  to  1852,  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  these  stations  with  eminent  ability,  without  intermitting  his 
literary  labors. 

Mr.  Sparks  was  a  man  of  remarkable  simplicity  of  character,  and  of 
modest  and  unaffected  manners.  His  fairness  of  mind  was  proverbial. 
The  sweetness  of  his  spirit  was  never  impaired  by  external  perturba- 
tions. He  made  no  enemies,  and  all  who  knew  him  were  his  friends. 
His  last  years  were  passed  in  serene  and  dignified  privacy,  although 
he  never  ceased  to  be  prized  in  the  choicest  social  circles  for  his  rich 
store  of  intelligence  and  the  frankness  and  amenity  of  his  conversation. 
If  he  was  not  the  man  to  take  the  public  by  storm  with  the  gifts  of  im- 
agination and  eloquence,  he  has  left  the  remembrance  of  a  beautiful 
scholarly  life,  which  it  is  of  wholesome  influence  to  cherish. 

The  literary  and  pedagogic  guilds  alike  are  ennobled  by  the  exam- 
ple and  memory  of  so  faithful,  honest,  unselfish  and  conscientious  a 
worker. 


LiBEBTY  and  republicanism  can  be  built  on  no  other  solid  founda- 
tion than  intelligence  in  the  whole  mass  of  the  people. 
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Thb  oak,  that  in  his  majesty  overspread 
The  humbler  trees  which  clustered  in  his  shade, 

To  Winter's  bitter  blast  has  bowed  his  head, 
And,  prostrate  fallen,  on  the  earth  is  laid. 

Untimely  fall  I  struck  down  in  manhood's  prime 
From  the  proud  senith  of  his  well-earned  fame. 

We,  who  admired  his  constancy  sublime. 
Would  weave  our  ohaplet  round  his  honored  name. 

Above  the  new-made  grave  we  sadly  bend. 
Where  all  was  mortal  of  our  brother  lies ; 

The  manly  man,  our  tried  and  trusted  friend, 
Who  now  to  earthly  scenes  has  closed  his  eyes. 

That  heart,  once  warm  in  sympathy  with  ours, 
No  more  shall  wake  the  glad,  magnetic  thrill ; 

The  joyous  sharer  of  our  sunny  hours 
No  more  our  minds  with  many  fancies  fill. 

That  beacon-light,  which  sent  its  beams  afar. 
Is  quenched  by  wiser  than  a  human  hand ; 

Plucked  from  our  firmament  its  brightest  star. 
To  shine  for  ever  in  the  Better  Land. 

His  warfare  ended,  in  his  course  sublime 
Our  bravest  warrior  lays  his  weapons  by. 

And  leaves  the  narrow  '  bank  and  shoal  of  Time*, 
For  the  broad  ocean  of  Eternity. 

From  all  life  brings  of  trouble  and  of  fear 
Our  gallant  brother  now  has  found  release. 

And,  while  we  weep  beside  his  honored  bier, 
Drinks  from  the  fountain  of  perpetual  peace. 

In  manhood's  glory  to  the  grave  consigned. 
Ere  Age  one  snow-flake  on  his  brow  had  shed. 

Can  Death's  cold  touch  have  chilled  that  glowing  mind  ? 
Or  crushed  the  aspiring  soul  beneath  his  tread  f 

While  sluggards  slept,  he  bravely  sought  to  gain 

The  goal  to  noble  workers  ne'er  denied. 
Who  leave  the  noxious  vapors  of  Life's  plain 

For  Fame's  far  summit  towering  in  its  pride. 

The  tireless  Teacher  I  whose  unbending  will. 
For  ever  active  in  the  quest  for  truth, 
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Played  on  his  pupils'  hearts  with  matchless  skill, 
And  roused  to  worthy  deeds  the  mind  of  yoath. 

Scomer  of  meanness,  hater  of  pretense, 

Bold  to  arow  convictions  all  his  own, 
He  pierced  Deception's  veil  with  keenest  sense, 

And  dared,  when  Conscience  bade,  to  stand  alone. 

Though  sculptured  pile,  above  his  silent  dust. 
With  tongue  of  marble  ne'er  his  fame  should  tell. 

The  souls  he  stirred  and  waked  to  manly  trust 
Will  keep  the  record  of  his  labors  well 

Father  of  Waters  I  whose  migestic  tide 

Pours  to  the  tropic  sea  the  polar  snows, 
A  noble  soul  has  fallen  by  thy  side ;  — 

Murmur  a  requiem  for  his  sweet  repose  I 

Father  of  Worlds  I  our  errant  footsteps  lead 

Up  the  steep  path  our  brother  bravely  trod  ; 
Make  us  the  lesson  of  his  life  to  heed ! 

Bring  us,  tired  toilers,  home  at  last  to  God  I 


A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  COMMON  (OR  COUNTRY)  SCHOOLS.* 

In  preparing  this  paper,  we  have  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  a 
best  course  of  study  for  the  Public  Schools,  and  that  this  course,  so 
modified  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each,  is 
applicable  to  those  of  the  city  and  country.  While  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  amount  of  labor  and  the  number  of  classes  that  the 
teacher  of  a  country  school  is  liable  to  have  thrust  upon  him,  we  also 
take  into  consideration  that  every  school  may  be  made  a  graded  school 
(meaning  by  a  graded  school  one  in  which  scholars  that  are  together 
in  one  leading  study  shall  recite  together  in  all) ;  and  that  the  more 
perfect  the  grading,  the  more  efficient  the  instruction  may  be  made, 
and  the  more  may  be  accomplished. 

The  Public  Schools  have  been  called  the  'People's  Colleges',  and 
while  in  these  the  great  masses,  those  who  hold  in  their  hands  the 
destinies  of  the  country,  receive  all  the  education  they  ever  possess, 
many  college  graduates,  professional  men,  and  statesmen,  lay  there  the 
of  their  education.     In  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  these  differ- 


*  A  paper  read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Indiana,  by  Lkti 
Wrioht.    Republished  from  the  Indiana  School  JovmaL 
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ent  classes^  a  coarse  of  stady  for  the  country  sohools  sboald  be  both 
complete  within  itself,  and  be  preparatory  to  a  more  liberal  education. 
Taking  for  granted  that  the  branches  which  should  constitute  this 
course  are  enumerated  in  the  Indiana  School  Law,  and  that  they  should 
follow  each  other  in  that  order  in  which  they  can  be  most  readily  mas- 
tered by  the  child,  we  would  propose  the  following : 

Every  common  school  may  be  arranged  into  seven  grades  or  classes. 
These,  for  our  present  convenience — though  we  should  use  no  such 
distinction  in  the  school-room — we  will  designate  by  the  first  seven 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  Of  these  grades,  Reading  should  be- made  the 
basis  of  the  first  five,  Arithmetic  of  the  last  two. 

The  scholars  in  Grade  A  should  commence  and  complete  the  First 
Reader,  spell  reading-lessons,  write  on  slate,  and  have  exercises  in 
counting. 

Grade  B  should  commence  and  complete  the  Second  Reader,  spell 
the  reading-lessons,  write  on  slate,  and  have  exercises  in  reading  and 
writing  numbers. 

Grade  G  should  commence  and  complete  the  Third  Reader,  spell 
the  reading-lessons,  write  on  slate,  continue  their  exercises  in  Notation 
and  Mensuration,  commit  the  tables  in  Addition  and  Multiplication, 
and  have  intellectual  exercises  under  each. 

Grade  D  should  commence  and  complete  the  Fourth  Reader,  spell 
reading-lessons,  and  also  from  spelling-book,  write  with  pen,  have 
slate  exercises  in  Arithmetic  through  the  fundamental  rules,  commit 
the  tables,  and  have  mental  exercises  in  compound  numbers,  and  com- 
mence Geography. 

Grade  E  should  commence  and  complete  the  Fiffch  Reader,  spell, 
write,  review  simple  and  complete  compound  numbers,  and  study  Ge- 
ography and  a  Primary  History  of  the  United  States. 

Grade  F  should  read  in  the  Sixth  Reader,  write,  complete  Arith- 
metic through  common  and  decimal  fractions,  complete  Geography, 
and  commence  English  Grammar. 

Grade  G  should  write,  review  and  complete  English  Grammar, 
study  an  elementary  work  on  Physiology,  and  a  School  History  of  the 
United  States. 

Throughout  the  entire  course,  instruction  in  the  branches  named, 
and  in  all  others  which  we  shall  hereafter  mention,  should  conform  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  object-lessons.  We  have  arranged  this  grading 
with  reference  to  McGuffe/s  Series  of  Readers,  though  not  from  any 
preference.  If  any  other  series  be  used,  a  corresponding  change 
should  be  made  in  the  grading. 
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Reading  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  important  of  the  common- 
Bchool  branches,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  of  the  child, 
while  in  the  first  four  grades,  should  be  given  to  the  reading-lessons. 
The  habits  of  reading  are  formed  in  the  Primary  Readers.  Every 
thing  that  is  done  in  this  should  be  thorough.  Each  word,  each  sen- 
tence, each  lesson,  should  be  thoroughly  mastered  before  passing  to 
the  next.  By  this  we  do  not  only  mean  that  the  words  should  be 
readily  pronounced,  but  that  every  sentence  should  be  read  with  the 
proper  intonation  of  voice.  Punctuation  should  be  taught  with  read- 
ing from  the  first. 

Spelling  should  be  taught  with  reading.  Every  reading-lesson 
should  constitute  a  spelling-lesson;  nor  should  it  be  considered  per- 
fect until  every  word  can  be  readily  spelled.  For  the  first  three  grades 
the  use  of  a  spelling-book  will  only  be  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
time ;  and  if  it  is  afterward  introduced,  it  should  only  be  in  addition 
to  the  exercises  from  the  reading-lessons.  The  meaning  and  use  of 
words  should  accompany  the  spelling.  In  this,  as  in  reading,  what- 
ever progress  is  made  must  be  made  early  in  the  pupil's  course.  In 
this  connection  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language  and  Phonic 
Spelling  may  be  taught. 

Wbitinq  should  occupy  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  common 
school  than  it  does ;  for,  after  reading,  it  is  second  to  no  other  branch 
in  practical  importance.  It  should  be  commenced  by  scholars  gn  en- 
tering the  school-room,  and  be  continued  while  they  remain  there. 
Scholars  in  the  first  three  grades  may  place  their  reading-lessons,  also 
sentences  of  their  own  composing,  on  their  slates,  not  in  printed  let- 
tersy  but  in  script  Besides  simply  learning  to  write,  this  exercise  has 
a  number  of  advantages,  but  this  one  is  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  a 
place  in  the  school-room.  The  remainder  of  the  school  should  prac- 
tice with  a  pen,  and  should  be  divided  into  two  classes,  both  reciting 
at  the  same  time. 

Abithmetio  should  be  a  leading  study  in  a  common  schooly  but 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  absorb  the  pupil's  time  to  the 
neglect  of  other  and  equally  important  branches.  Neither  is  ihere 
any  good  reason  for  teaching  Intellectual  and  Written  Arithmetic  in 
the  advanced  classes  separately.  They  are  essentially  but  one  study, 
and  should  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  time  of  only  one. 
17 
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0-soQBAPHT. — While  Arithmetic  relatively  absorbs  more,  Geogra- 
phy occupies  less  time  than  it  should.  The  smaller  children  may  be 
taught  a  great  many  interesting  and  useful  facts  concerning  the  Geog- 
raphy of  their  own  neighborhood,  township,  county,  and  state  ^  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  what  is  fixed  in  the  mind  of  a  child  is 
never  forgotten.  To  aid  the  teacher  in  this  work,  every  school-room 
should  be  furnished  with  a  map  of  the  county  and  state.  Geography, 
as  a  study,  should  be  commenced  by  the  Fourth-  and  completed  by  the 
Sizth-Beader  class.  The  physical  geography  of  each  country  should 
be  taught  at  the  same  time  with  the  civil,  and  both  fixed  in  the  pupil's 
mind  by  illustrations  from  history  and  by  map-drawing. 

Grammar. — The  correct  use  of  language,  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences, and  the  distinction  of  the  parts  of  speech,  may  be  taught  orally 
to  scholars  of  all  grades.  But  we  think  that  Grammar,  as  usually 
treated  in  our  text-books,  should  not  be  attempted  until  the  pupil's 
mind  has  sufficiently  matured  to  comprehend  the  principles  and;  to 
some  extent,  the  philosophy  of  the  language.  A  Primary  Grammar, 
as  such,  should  never  find  a  place  in  the  school-room.  The  two  high- 
er classes  may  give  their  attention  to  this  branch,  but  we  think  young- 
er pupils  may  spend  their  time  to  better  advantage. 

PHTSlOLoaT. — Of  Physiology  we  may  say  the  same  as  of  Grammar, 
that  while  very  young  pupils  may  be  made  acquainted  with  the  gener- 
al principles  by  means  of  object-lessons  and  oral  instructions,  and 
while  the  laws  of  health  may  be  taught  and  enforced  as  far  as  they 
may  apply  to  the  school-room,  by  securing  good  ventilation  and  healthy 
exercise,  and  while  we  consider  it  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
taught  in  common  seho(^, —  as  a  separate  study  it  should  not  be  at- 
tempted, except  by  the  more  advanced  scholars. 

History. — If  the  principle  enunciated  by  Agesilatls  be  correct^ 
that  '  boys  should  study  what  they  are  to  practice  when  they  become 
men ',  then  history  should  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  a  common- 
school  education;  for,  though  it  may  not  be  a  great  auxiliary  in  the 
manufacture  of  dollars  and  cents,  no  common-school  study  will  do  so 
much  toward  awakening  a  feeling  of  the  resi>onsibility  of  American 
•itisens,  or  toward  inculcating  a  love  of  country,  as  history.  With  a 
very  small  expenditure  of  time,  scholars  may  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  dates  of  some  of  the  leading  events  in  history,  while  their  imagin- 
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ations  may  be  made  to  kindle  and  glow  with  enthusiasm  by  reading 
to  them  accoants  of  the  illnstrious  dead^  either  of  oar  own  or  other 
eountries. 

History  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  Geography,  because  by 
association  the  facts  of  each  will  be  more  readily  remembered.  The 
Fifth-Reader  class  should  stady  a  Primary  History  of  the  United 
States  at  the  same  time  that  they  study  the  Geography  of  the  same. 
The  advanced  class,  which  we  have  marked  Grade  G,  should  study  a 
larger  school-history,  the  United  States  Constitution,  and  our  system 
of  Government. 

One  other  branch  of  History  should  receive  especial  attention  in 
the  school-room.  The  law  provides  that  the  use  of  the  Bible  shall  not 
be  prohibited.  This  makes  it  the  privilege  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the 
teacher,  not  only  to  teach  the  great  principles  of  morality  found  there- 
in, but  also  to  make  his  pupils  acquainted  with  the  leading  historical 
portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  both  by  reading  and  oral  in- 
struction. In  teaching  History,  the  aim  should  be  to  make  the  pupils 
familiar  with  a  few  leading  facts,  and  to  awaken  an  interest  which 
will  induce  them  to  prosecute  the  study  outside  the  school-room. 

Having  considered  each  branch  enumerated  in  the  school-law,  and 
assigned  it  what  we  consider  its  relative  place  and  order,  the  question 
arises  Shall  any  thing  more  be  added  ?  This  is  simply  a  question  of 
time.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  object  of  the  common  schools  to  give 
instruction  in  the  common-school  branches, —  and  these  should  come 
first  If  the  pupil  has  completed  these,  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  his  studying  Algebra,  provided  the  teacher  could  give  the  necessa- 
ry time  without  neglecting  other  and  more  important  duties.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  Latin,  or  German.  We  believe,  however,  that 
the  teacher's  duty  is  first  to  the  common-school  branches  and  to  the 
scholars  studying  them,  and  that  if  he  faithfully  discharges  his  duty 
here,  he  will  have  little  time  for  additional  classes. 

Miscellaneous. — But  while  we  believe  no  teacher  can  do  his 
work  well  and  hear  a  greater  number  of  classes  than  we  have  assigned 
—  and  we  have  assigned  as  few  as  possible  to  include  all  that  is  con- 
templated in  the  school-law, —  there  are  a  great  many  subjects  which 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  pupil  by  means  of  general 
exercises  and  oral  instruction.  Exercises  throughout  the  course  should 
be  given  in  Declamation  and  Composition.  Music  should  receive 
more  or  less  attentioui  and  no  general  exercises  will  be  attended  with 
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better  results  than  singing.  Frequent  exercises  should  also  be  given 
to  scholars  of  all  grades  in  Drawing.  Among  other  branches  which 
can  not  enter  the  school-room  as  regnlar  studies^  and  yet  upon  which 
general  instruction  should  be  given — either  incidentally  in  connec- 
tion with  other  recitations,  or  to  the  whole  school  in  the  form  of  ob- 
ject-lessons,— we  would  mention  those  of  Solar  Geometrical  lines,  fig- 
ures and  solids,  Botany,  Natural  History,  Meteorology,  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  and  Astronomy. 

Finally,  throughout  the  entire  course,  the  teacher  should  have  spe- 
cial regard  to  the  health,  manners  and  morals  of  his  pupils.  On  this, 
while  we  have  not  time  to  enlarge,  we  emphatically  insist. 


SHALL     I      BECOME      A      TEACHER? 


SoBfS  men  are  paid  for  their  labor  wholly  in  money;  some  men 
partly  in  cash,  and  partly  in  self-respect  and  the  approbation  of  others. 
Some  men  receive,  with  their  money,  curses  and  contempt  from  oth- 
ers, remorse  and  ruin  in  themselves.  Some  men  risk  their  reputation 
and  some  men  risk  their  lives  in  their  occupation. 

There  are  men,  women  and  children  enough  in  this  country,  who 
live  by  stealing,  to  constitute,  were  they  gathered  together,  a  populous 
village.  Could  they  be  assembled,  it  would  pay  a  physiognomist, 
phrenologist,  or  philosopher,  to  visit  them  and  study  their  appearance, 
dress,  and  language.  They  would  have  their  aristocracy,  consisting  of 
defaulters,  smugglers,  gamblers,  and  not  a  few  skilled  in  adulterating 
food  and  drugs,  and  manufacturers  of  shoddy.  The  large  mass  of 
them  would  be  ignorant,  and  grog-shops  would  be  abundant  and 
churches  and  school-houses  few  in  their  city;  they  would  probably 
soon  prey  upon  each  other,  and,  like  the  Kilkenny  cats,  leave  but  a 
small  remnant  behind. 

About  the  precise  opposite  to  them  would  be  the  mass  of  teachers 
that  might  be  congregated  from  all  parts  of  this  country.  They 
would  make  indeed  a  large  city.  Their  aristocracy  would  be  a  true 
one,  according  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  the  best  men  and  women 
in  their  calling.  Among  them  would  be  found  the  leaders  in  the 
professions,  teachers  of  their  brethren,  and  among  them,  too,  many 
devoted,  heroic  men  and  women  who,  in  spite  of  obloquy  and  danger. 
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bmve  devoted  themselyes  to  the  instrttction  of  the  poor  and  the  help- 
lees,  and  those  lately  emancipated  from  slavery. 

No  profession  calls  into  its  ranks  so  many  persons  of  high^  Christ- 
like ambition  as  the  teachers'.  They  are  paid  scantily  in  money, 
some  times  scantily  in  thanks ;  bnt,  if  faithful,  they  have  a  large  reward 
in  a  conscioasness  of  usefulness  and  in  self-respect. 

IS   IT   A   GOOD  PROFESSION   TO   SNTSR  ? 

We  propose  to  discuss  this  question  briefly,  confining  our  remarks 
in  this  paper  to  the  claims  of  the  profession  on  young  men. 

"  It  is  a  poorly-paid  profession,"  says  the  objector.  <*  Tour  oldest 
and  best-paid  teachers  receive  only  about  one  thousand  or,  perhaps  in 
rare  caises,  two  thousand  dollars  a  year ;  in  a  few  cities  some  of  the 
teachers  may  receive  a  little  more.  But  what  is  that?  Many  a  clerk, 
or  traveling  salesman,  or  insurance  agent,  and  others  of  the  kind,  re- 
ceives from  three  to  five  thousand  dollars  and  more,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers,  government  agents,  etc.,  who  amass 
millions  of  money  in  a  few  years.'' 

All  this  is  true.  But  there  are  two  sides  to  it.  All  clerks  do  not 
obtain  such  fat  salaries.  The  majority  of  speculators  fail.  Few  that 
bore  holes  in  the  ground  strike  oil.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  amass  fortunes.  Moreover,  the  successful 
ones  have  to  bend  all  their  energies  to  the  work ;  they  have  to  rise 
early  and  work  late }  no  eight  hours  a  day,  nor  ten  hours,  will  give 
them  success.  And  then  what  effect  does  this  devotion  have  on  them 
mentally  and  morally  ?  Does  it  improve  their  intelligence  and  quick- 
en and  correct  their  conscience  ?  Suppose,  now,  that  the  teacher  works 
as  hard  and  as  hopefully,  will  he  not  surely  obtain  as  great  a  reward  ? 

It  is,  however,  a  shame  to  the  American  people  that  teachers  are 
not  more  adequately  compensated  for  their  labors.  No  man  can  take 
charge  of  a  union  school  in  this  state,  and  properly  manage  it,  who 
has  not  an  education  equivalent  to  what  is  demanded  for  graduation 
in  college.  This  must  cost  years  of  labor,  and  at  least  a  thousand  dol- 
lars in  money^  It  costs,  in  fact,  in  time  and  money,  several  thousands 
of  dollars.  Ought  not  men  who  expend  this,  and  then  bestow  all  their 
time  in  any  occupation  for  the  people^,  to  be  liberally  paid  ? 

We  hold  that,  inasmuch  as  sudden  fortunes  can  not  be  made  by  teach- 
ers in  their  legitimate  calling,  they  should  receive  salaries  which  will 
enable  them  to  lay  aside  for  the  future  a  fair  percentage  every  year, 
80  that,  when  they  have  arrived  at  middle  age,  they  shall  have,  as  the 
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result  of  their  own  bosioess;  sufficient  to  insure  them  against  want 
and  suffering.  A  true  public  intelligence  and  honesty  will  yet  secure 
that. 

''But/^  adds  the  objector,  <'in  addition  to  the  poor  compensation, 
which  I  can  endure  and  by  economy  provide  against,  I  do  not  like  the 
status  of  the  teacher  in  society,  nor  the  effect  of  teaching  on  a  man's 
own  nature,  nor  the  limited  sphere  in  which  a  teacher  is  compelled  to 
move." 

My  reply  is  that,  if  those  are  really  your  convictions  and  feelings, 
you  had  better  not  enter  the  ranks.  There  is  still  land  to  be  plowed, 
tape  to  be  sold,  sugar  and  oil  to  be  weighed  and  measured,  sick  to  be 
cured,  quarrels  to  be  reconciled,  criminals  to  be  defended  and  con- 
demned, and  sinners  to  be  saved.  It  is  not  wise  to  dispute  concern- 
ing tastes. 

But,  lest  you  may  be  honestly  laboring  under  a  mistake,  let  us  take 
up  your  objections  seriously  and  seriatim,  'The  status  of  the  teach- 
er in  society' — what  objection  have  you  to  that? 

Is  there  a  man  respected  more  by  the  good,  the  thoughtful,  the 
patriotic,  than  a  well-qualified,  industrious  teacher  ?  If  so,  we  know 
him  not.  And  '  the  effect  of  teaching  on  a  man's  own  nature' — what 
ought  it  to  be  but  the  most  inspiring?  A  man's  faculties  may  be 
dwarfed  by  always  running  in  the  same  treadmill,  behind  some  coun- 
ter, or  even  in  an  office ;  but  a  live  teacher  ought  to  know  that  many 
of  the  wisest  men  of  his  times  are  fellow  laborers  with  him.  He  is 
dealing  with  minds.  The  great  problems  of  thought  bear  on  his  daily 
occupation.  He  should  read,  write,  speak  on  those  themes.  His  in- 
tellect should  be  alive,  his  heart  beating  time  with  the  great  pulsations 
of  the  age  he  lives  in.  There  are  many  such  teachers,  and  we  need 
more  of  them.  He  is  not  'in  a  limited  sphere'.  There  is  public 
work  enough  for  him  if  he  will  do  it.  Let  him  write  for  the  papers — 
for  the  educational  periodicals.  Let  him  encourage  lyceums,  lectures, 
libraries,  and  all  good  public  work.  Let  him  be  known  as  an  active 
man. 

This  may  be  enough  for  the  present,  but  we  can  not  omit  one  con- 
clusion, as  follows :  The  office  of  a  teacher  is  intrinsically  so  noble, 
so  consonant  with  the  highest  energies  of  the  mind  and  the  purest  as- 
pirations of  the  heart,  that,  on  the  principle  of  passional  attraction, 
there  will  never  be  wanting  noble  men  to  enter  it.  And  if  we  can 
only  educate  the  people  properly  to  appreciate  and  pay  the  teacher, 
both  together  will  receive  a  rich  reward. 

B«T.  S.  0.  RkYtK,  LLJ>^  in  Miehlgaa  T^Mdiar. 
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THE       YANKEE       SCHOOLMASTER. 


Brisk  wielder  of  the  birch  and  rule, 
The  master  of  the  yiUage  school, 
Held  at  the  fire  his  favored  place : 
Its  warm  glow  lit  a  laughing  face, 
Fresh-hued  and  fair/ where  scarce  appeared 
The  uncertain  prophecy  of  beard. 
He  played  the  old  and  simple  games 
Our  modem  boyhood  scarcely  names, 
Sang  songs,  and  told  us  what  befalls 
In  classic  Dartmouth's  college  halls. 
Born  the  wild  northern  hills  among, 
From  which  his  yeoman  father  wrung. 
By  patient  toil,  subsistence  scant, — 
Not  competence,  and  yet  not  want, — 
He  early  gained  the  power  to  pay 
His  cheerful,  self-reliant  way*; 
Could  doff  at  ease  his  scholar's  gown, 
To  peddle  wares  from  town  to  town ; 
Or,  through  the  long  vacation's  reach, 
In  lonely  lowland  districts  teach. 
Where  all  the  droll  experience  found 
At  stranger  hearths  in  boarding  round, 
The  moonlit  skaters'  keen  delight. 
The  sleigh-drive  through  the  frosty  night, 
The  rustic  party,  with  its  rough 
Accompaniment  of  blindmanVbuff, 
And  whirling  plate,  and  forfeits  paid, 
His  winter  task  a  pastime  made. 
Happy  the  snow-locked  homes  whereio 
He  tuned  his  merry  violin. 
Or  played  the  athlete  in  the  bam, 
Or  held  the  good  dame's  winding  yam, 
Or  mirth-provoking  versions  told 
Of  classic  legends,  rare  and  old. 
Wherein  the  scenes  of  Greece  and  Rome 
Had  all  the  commonplace  of  home, 
And  little  seemed  at  best  the  odds 
7wizt  Yankee  peddlers  and  old  gods, 
Where  Pindus-bom  Araxes  took 
The  guise  of  any  grist-mill  brook. 
And  dread  Olympus,  at  his  will. 
Became  a  huckleberry  hill. 

A  careless  boy  at  times  he  seemed ; 
But  at  his  desk  he  had  the  look 
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And  air  of  one  who  wisely  schemed, 

And  hostage  from  the  fatare  took 

In  trained  thought  and  love  of  book. 

Large-brained,  olear-eyed, — of  such  as  he 

Shall  Freedom's  joung  apostles  be, 

Who,  following  in  War's  bloody  trail, 

Shall  every  lingering  wrong  assail ; 

All  chains  from  limb  and  spirit  strike, 

Uplift  the  black  and  white  alike ; 

Scatter  before  their  swift  advance 

The  darkness  and  the  ignorance, 

The  pride,  the  lust^  the  squalid  sloth. 

Which  nurtured  Treason's  monstrous  growth, 

Made  murder  pastime,  and  the  hell 

Of  prison-torture  possible ; 

The  cruel  lie  of  caste  refute. 

Old  forms  remould,  and  substitute 

For  Slavery's  lash  the  freeman's  will. 

For  blind  routine  wise-handed  skill ; 

A  school-house  plant  on  every  hill. 

Stretching  in  radiate  nerve-lines  thence 

The  quick  wires  of  intelligence ; 

Till  North  and  South,  together  brought, 

Shall  own  the  same  electric  thought, 

In  peace  a  common  flag  salute, 

And  side  by  side,  in  labor's  free 

And  unresentful  rivalry, 

Harvest  the  fields  wherein  they  fought. 

From  *  Snow-Boand ',  bj  Whittier. 


Wonders  of  Philosophy. — The  polypus  receiyes  new  life  from 
the  knife  uplifted  to  destroy  it.  The  fly-spider  lays  an  egg  as  large 
as  itself.  There  are  4041  muscles  in  a  caterpillar.  Hook  discovered 
14|000  mirrors  in  the  eyes  of  a  drone ;  and  to  effect  the  respiration  of 
a  carp  13|300  arteries,  vessels,  veins,  bones,  etc.,  are  necessary.  The 
body  of  every  spider  contains  four  little  masses  pierced  with  a  multi- 
tude of  imperceptible  holes,  permitting  the  passage  of  a  single  thread : 
all  the  threads,  to  the  amount  of  1000  to  each  mass,  join  together, 
when  they  come  out,  and  make  the  single  thread  with  which  the  spi- 
der spins  its  web ;  so  that  what  we  call  a  spider's  thread  consists  of 
more  than  1000  united.  Lewechock,  by  means  of  microscopes,  ob- 
served spiders  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of  sand,  who  spun  threads  so 
fine  that  it  took  4000  of  them  to  equal  in  magnitude  a  single  hair. 
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MEETING  OF  COTINTY  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


[  We  are  indebted  to  Joel  G.  Morgan  Esq.,  the  able  Secretary  of  the  Conyen- 
taon  of  Superintendents,  for  the  following  report  of  the  proceedings  of  that  body.] 

Pursuant  to  a  call  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  a  meeting 
of  County  School  Superintendents  of  the  State  of  Illinois  was  held  at  Royce*s 
Hall,  in  the  City  of  Bloom ington,  commencing  at  10  o^clock  a-m.  of  the  28th 
of  March,  and  continuing  in  session  for  two  days.  The  meeting  was  called  to  or- 
der by  the  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  and  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  John 
Higby,  of  Kankakee.  On  motion  of  Prof.  Eberhart,  of  Cook  county,  Joel  G. 
Morgan,  of  Alexander,  was  chosen  Secretary. 

After  a  brief  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting  by  the  President,  the  roll 
of  counties  was  called,  and  the  following  Superintendents  answered  to  their 


names: 

VAMX. 

OOUHTT. 

NASR. 

GOUITTT. 

Joel  G.  Morgan, 

Alexander. 

W.  S.  Coy, 

Kendall. 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  Hynes, 

Bond. 

James  H.  Knapp, 

Knox. 

William  H.  Durham, 

Boone. 

H.  H.  Boyce, 

Lake. 

Marvin  £.  Ryan, 

Bureau. 

J.  M.  Day, 

Lasalle. 

Nelson  Fletcher, 

Carroll. 

James  H.  Preston, 

Lee. 

J.  K.  Van  Demark, 

Cass. 

H.  H.  Hill, 

Livingston. 

T.  R.  Leal, 

Champaign. 

J.  G.  Chalfant, 

Logan. 

0.  B.  Nichols, 

Clinton. 

Charles  E.  Foote, 

Macoupin. 

CapL.  Elzy  Blake, 

•    Coles. 

Hugh  Moore, 

Marion. 

John  F.  Eberhart, 

Cook. 

John  N.  Fuller, 

Marshall. 

Geo.  N.  Parker, 

Crawford. 

H.  H.  Moose, 

Mason. 

William  £.  Lake, 

Cumberland. 

William  U.  Scott, 

Massac. 

Martin  V.  Allen, 

DeKalb. 

Daniel  Branch, 

McDonongh. 

Stephen  K.  Carter, 

DeWitt. 

A.  J.  Kingman, 
Daniel  Wilkins, 

McHenry. 

W.  W.  Monroe, 

Douglas. 

McLean. 

George  Hunt, 

Edgar. 

Edward  Booth, 

Menard. 

W.  I.  N.  Fisher, 

Effingham. 

S.  B.  Atwater, 

Mercer. 

T.  E.  Jenkins, 

Fayette. 

James  A.  Kennedy, 

Monroe. 

Samuel  S.  Tipton, 

Fulton. 

Samuel  M.  Martin, 

Morgan, 

Nathaniel  P.  Holderby, 

Gallatin. 

Edward  L  Wells, 

Ogle. 

Stephen  F.  Corrington, 

Greene. 

Theodore  Steyer, 

Pope. 

Hiram  C.  Goold, 

Grundy. 

John  A.  Malone, 

Randolph. 

George  B.  Robinson, 

Hamilton. 

William  H.  Gest, 

Rock  Island. 

George  W.  Batchelder, 

Hancock. 

0.  S.  Webster, 

Sangamon. 

A.  K.  Henney, 

Henry. 

Jesse  C.  Fox, 

Schuyler. 

H.  C.  Robinson, 

Jackson. 

James  R.  Haggard, 

Scott. 

Hon.  Isaac  H.  Walker, 

Jasper. 

B.  G.  Hall, 

Stark. 

James  M.  Pace, 

Jefferson. 

James  Leeds, 

Wabash. 

Wm.  J.  Herdman, 

Jersey. 

James  L  Wilson, 

Warren. 

George  W.  Pepoon, 

Jo  Daviess. 

Dwight  Haven, 

Will. 

C.  E.  Smith, 

Kane. 

Archibald  Andrews, 

Winnebago. 

Rev.  John  Higby, 

Kankakee. 

Mr.  Bateman  stated  that  the  call  under  which  they  had  convened  was  issued  at 

the  request  of  a  large  number  of  those  present.    They  were  here  in  a  great  and 

good  cause,  in  a  great  and  noble  state.     Let  them  see  to  it  that  they  wasted  no 

time,  but  labored  for  the  transaction  of  business.    This  business  would  probably 

18 
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be  mapped  out  by  the  convention  itself ;  but  he  had  brought  from  his  office  cop- 
ies«of  letters  upon  questions  which  bad  actually  arisen  in  different  parts  of  the 
state,  and  the  disposition  which  had  been  made  of  them.  He  was  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  unfolding  of  these  points  now,  or  at  such  time  as  the  convention  saw 
fit  to  listen  to  them. 

A  motion  requesting  the  Superintendent  to  proceed  immediately  prevailed. 

A  large  number  of  letters,  involving  important  school-law  points  and  questions 
of  practical  interest  to  school  officers  and  others,  were  then  read  by  the  State  Su- 
perintendent, together  with  the  substance  of  his  replies  and  instructions  in  each 
case,  followed  by  such  further  remarks  and  suggestions  as  he  deemed  proper  to  a 
full  elucidation  of  each  topic.  After  each  letter  and  answer  had  been  read  and 
commented  upon  by  the  State  Superintendent,  the  subject  thereof  was  declared 
open  for  general  discussion  or  remark,  and  the  members  of  the  convention  were 
invited  to  ask  any  questions  that  they  desired  in  relation  to  the  particular  point 
under  consideration.  The  invitation  was  freely  accepted  by  the  members  of  the 
convention,  who  propounded  a  great  variety  of  questions  upon  each  point  as  it 
came  up,  all  of  which  were  satisfactorily  answered  and  explained  by  the  State 
Superintendent.  This  part  of  the  proceedings  was  extremely  interesting  and  val- 
uable to  the  County  Superintendents  present,  affording  to  all  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  such  difficulties  as  had  arisen  in  their  respective  counties,  and  having 
the  same  considered  and  determined.  The  discussions  and  explanations  took  a 
very  wide  range,  and  covered  a  great  deal  of  gronnd  not  before  occupied  by  the 
public  decisions  of  the  Department,  giving  a  highly  useful  and  practical  char- 
acter to  the  work  of  the  convention.  Nearly  all  of  the  first  day  was  spent  in  this 
manner. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pepoon  of  Jo  Daviess  county,  it  was 

Orderedf  That  a  committee  of  five,  Ineladiog  the  Obairman,  be  ^»poiiited  to  arrange  budneti 
for  the  oonvention. 

Prof.  Wilkins  of  McLean  moved  the  appointment,  by  the  Chairman,  of  a  com- 
mittee of  five  to  consider  the  subject  of  teachers*  certificates ;  and  it  was  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  Ejiapp  of  Enox  moved  the  appointment  by  the  Chair  of  a  committee  of 
five  on  resolutions ;  and  the  motion  prevailed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wells  of  Ogle,  it  was 

Ordertd,  That  the  Preiident  appoint  a  committee  of  three  on  Section  82  of  the  School  Law, 
relative  to  fines,  forfeitores,  etc. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  he  would  announce  the  several  committees  at  the 
opening  of  the  afternoon  session. 
A(]yottmed  till  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

AfTBRNOON  Session. — The  Convention  assembled  at  2  o'clock,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President. 

Superintendent  Bateman  announced  the  appointment  of  the  following  commit- 
tees under  the  resolutions  of  the  morning: 

On  the  82d  section  of  the  School  Law,  relative  to  fines,  forfeitures,  etc.— 
MesBTB.  Wells  of  Ogle  county,  Webster  of  Sangamon,  and  Kennedy  of  Monroe. 
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On  Resolutions  — Meaara.  Knapp  of  Enoz,  Pace  of  Jefferson,  Andrews  of  Win- 
nebago, Malone  of  Randolph,  and  Blake  of  Coles. 

On  Business — Messrs.  Hynes  of  Bond,  Martin  of  Morgan,  Durham  of  Boone, 
Walker  of  Jasper,  and  the  State  Superintendent. 

The  reading  of  the  interrogatories  introduced  at  the  morning's  session  was  con- 
tinued. 

The  consideration  of  the  subject  of  Teachers'  Certificates  was  next  taken  up, 
and  a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  to  report  recommenda- 
tions upon  this  subject  for  the  action  of  the  convention  prevailed. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  as  such  committee:  Prof.  Wil kins  of  Mo- 
Lean  county,  Prof.  Eberhart  of  Cook,  Mr.  Leal  of  Champaign,  Mr.  Steyer  of  Pope, 
Mr.  Holderby  of  Gallatin. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Stark  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  to  take  under 
consideration  and  report  upon  a  revision  of  the  school  laws  of  the  state. 

The  motion  prevailing,  the  Chair  appointed  the  following  committee :  Messrs^ 
B.  6.  Hall  of  Stork,  0.  B.  Nichols  of  Clinton,  O.  W.  Batchelder  of  Hancock,  S.  M. 
Martin  of  Morgan,  and  M.  Y.  Allen  of  DeKalb. 

Prof.  Wilkins  offered  the  following,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions : 

Benlvedj  That  we  recommend  that  the  school  lawi  be  bo  amended  by  the  legislatore  that 
the  taachere  of  this  state  be  examined  in  the  elements  of  physiology  and  hy^ene. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until  7:80  in  the  evening. 

EvENiNO  SssBiON. — The  Convention  reiissembled,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and 
the  Chairman  announced  the  subject  for  consideration  to  be  that  of  School  Cer- 
tificates, and  the  proper  grade  to  be  estoblished  for  them,  and  descanted  at  some 
length  upon  the  difficulties  which  environed  the  members  in  the  granting  of  these 
certificates. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  call  the  roll  of  counties,  and,  the  five-minute  rule 
being  enforced,  each  member  present  was  given  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
views  upon  the  subject. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hynes  of  Bond  thought  the  examination  should  be  partly  oral  and 
partly  written.  In  his  experience,  the  stondard  of  scholarship  had  been  by  no 
means  too  high.  He  never  granted  a  first-class  certificate  upon  a  mere  satisfac- 
tory examination.  The  standard  needed  lifting  up  and  the  bringing-out  of  the 
real  talent  of  the  applicant.  Moral  character  should  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  certificates  never  granted  to  strangers  without  proper  testimonials.  A  fitness 
for  teaching  was  also  another  indispensable  requisite. 

Mr.  Durham  of  Boone  narrated  his  experience,  which  combined  the  oral  and 
written  systems.     He  had  granted  but  very  few  first-grade  certificates 

Kelson  Fletcher  of  .Carroll  had  made  some  mistakes  in  giving  those  second- 
grade  certificates  who  tought  better  schools  than  persons  holding  first-grade  cer- 
tificates. The  only  method  of  correcting  it  was  to  visit  the  schools  He  desired 
to  know  how  the  grade  is  to  be  determined  without  this  onerous  labor. 

J.  E.  Van  Demark  of  Cass  thought  that  the  task  of  establishing  a  uniform  grade 
of  examination  was  an  impossibility  under  the  laws  of  the  state.  The  laws  needed 
chaoging  fundamentally  in  this  respect.     His  idea  was  that  the  teacher  should 
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be  granted  a  certificate  to  teach  those  branches  for  which  he  was  qualified,  and 
no  more.  He  would  raise  the  standard  two  branches  higher,  and  add  alegbra  and 
geometry. 

Mr.  Leal  of  Champaign  thought  solid  scholarly  attainments  were  necessary,  and 
practical  application  of  rules  was  essential.  In  his  estimation,  letter- writing  and 
composition  were  an  important  branch  of  education. 

George  Parker  of  Crawford  had  made  rigid  examinations,  and  had  found  teach- 
ers who  would  be  better  away  than  at  the  school-room.  He  had  worked  on  a 
scale  of  ten,  asking  ten  questions,  and  granted  no  certificates  where  the  grade 
fell  below  seven. 

Mr.  Blake  of  Cumberland  had  found  that,  in  his  county,  the  question  waa  not 
as  to  scholastic  attainments,  but  as  to  the  price;  and  it  had  tended  to  degrade 
the  standard  of  schools. 

Mr.  Allen  of  DeEalb  insisted  that  applicants  must  know  all  about  grammar, 
arithmetic,  and  the  cube  root,  and  be  able  to  spell  correctly,  in  order  to  procure 
from  him  a  certificate. 

The  discussion  was  continued  in  this  manner  until  10  o'clock,  when  the  con- 
.  yention  adjourned  to  8^  ▲.  m.  to-morrow. 

BBCONB        BAT. 

Forenoon  Skbsion. —  The  Conyention  re&ssembled  at  8)^  a.  m.,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President,  who  announced  the  order  of  business  for  the  day  to 
be  — 

Fini — Report  of  the  Committee  on  Fines  and  Forfeitures  (  Section  82). 

Second — Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutiona 

Third —  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Certificates. 

Fourth — Report  of  the  Committee  on  Amendments  to  the  School-Law. 

Mr  Martin  of  Morgan  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolvedf  That  we  hereby  request  oar  Chairman  ( the  Hon.  Newton  Bateman  )  to  read  ao  mnch 
of  hli  report  on  Township  Orfcsnization,  read  at  Jollet,  as  will  fully  explain  his  plan  on  that  snb- 
Jeot;  and  that  this  be  the  order  of  business  from  11:80  to  12UH)  a.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Fines  and  Forfeitures  submitted  the  following  report: 

The  committee  find  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  1865,  in  relation  to  Staters 
Attorneys'  giyes  them,  out  of  the  amount  of  fines  collected,  as  follows :  $1 00  for 
eyery  capital  and  penitentiary  offense,  $5  for  eyery  conviction  where  the  fine  is 
collected,  and  $5  for  eyery  conyiction  where  the  fine  is  not  collected,  and  10  per 
cent,  upon  the  whole  amount  of  convictions  or  fines, —  said  10  per  cent  and  fee, 
where  the  fine  is  not  collected,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fines  collected. 

Tour  committee  would  suggest  as  an  amendment  to  be  made  to  said  act,  that 
the  said  attorney  be  paid  for  convictions  a  fee  of  $10,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fines 
collected,  and  the  10  per  cent.,  together  with  what  remains  after  his  $5  for  each 
conviction  is  taken  out  of  the  sum  collected,  be  paid  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court  to  the  County  Superintendent. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Prof.  Eberhart  of  Chicago,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
The  Committee  on  Teachers*  Certificates  submitted  the  following  report: 

Tour  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  Teachers*  Certificates 
would  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  as  a  standard  of  issuing  certifi- 
cates: 
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Second  Grade — A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  the  letters;  their  com- 
bination into  Rvllables  and  words ;  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  read- 
ing ;  a  clear  and  distinct  enunciation  of  words ;  a  general  knowledge  of  geogra- 
phj — mathematical,  physical,  and  political;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  parts  of 
speech  and  rules  of  syntax,  and  ability  to  analyze  and  parse  any  common  sen- 
tence; a  thorough  acquaintance  with  mental  arithmetic,  and  a  general  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  our  common  practical  arithmetics;  and  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  leading  facts  contained  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

J^r«<  Grade  —  A  thorough  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  the  studies  re- 
quired by  the  school-law;  aptness  to  teach  ;  good  government;  an  acquaintance 
with  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching ;  and,  generally,  one  year  of  successful 
teaching  in  the  school-room. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  placed  before  the  convention  for  discussion. 

Mr.  .Wells  of  Ogle  county  submitted  the  following  suggestions: 

That  County  Superintendents  should  not  appoint  examiners. 

That  County  Superintendents  should,  if  possible,  grant  certificates  only  after 
public  examinations. 

That  public  examinations  should  be  held  at  such  places  in  each  county,  and 
such  time,  after  sufficient  notice,  as  will  tend  to  accommodate  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  teachers  who  may  desire  certificates. 

That  all  private  examinations  of  teachers  should  continue  six  houra 

That  the  Superintendent  of  one  county  should,  at  the  request  of  a  teacher, 
grant,  without  examination,  a  certificate  of  second  grade  to  said  teacher,  upon 
one  of  first  grade  being  presented  by  said  teacher  from  the  Superintendent  of 
another  county. 

That  the  Superintendent  of  one  county  should  not  grant  a  certificate  without 
examination  to  a  teacher,  at  his  request,  when  said  teacher  presents  a  certificate 
of  second  grade  given  him  by  the  Superintendent  of  another  county. 

That  a  teacher,  before  receiving  a  certificate  of  second  grade,  should  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic  to  cube  root;  should  understand  the  principles 
of  English  grammar,  and  be  able  to  analyze  and  parse  correctly  sentences  not 
difficult ;  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  descriptive  geography,  especially  of 
the  United  States,  also  understand  the  principles  of  mathematical  geography,  as 
commonly  found  in  our  school  geographies;  should  be  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  should  read,  write  and  spell 
well. 

That  a  Superintendent  should  not  grant  a  certificate  of  first  grade  until  the 
teacher,  after  examination,  proves  him  or  herself,  in  addition  to  the  qualifications 
required  for  a  certificate  of  second  grade,  to  have  a  technical  and  also  philosoph- 
ical knowledge  of  all  the  branches,  as  required  by  law :  said  teacher,  for  instance, 
to  be  required  to  understand  the  principles  of  map-drawing ;  to  analyze  words  by 
giving  sounds  of  letters;  analyze  and  parse  more  difficult  sentences;  complete 
arithmetic,  and  explain  its  principles  from  beginning  to  end ;  give  a  fuller  account 
of  the  history  of  the  United  States;  and  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of 
reading ;  and,  further,  that  he  shall  prove  himself,  upon  visitation  of  the  Super- 
intendent, to  be  a  good,  practical  teacher. 

That  after  a  Superintendent  has  given  a  certificate  of  second  grade,  he  should 
not  giv«  another  of  first  grade  to  the  same  person  without  another  examination, — 
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the  idea  being  that  teachers  should  qualify  themselTes  for  certificates  of  first 
grade.  Orthography  and  reading  and  writing  should  first  be  made  the  branches 
of  special  examination ;  and  if  the  teacher  is  sufficiently  qualified  in  these  branch- 
es for  a  first-grade  certificate,  it  should  be  noted,  and  at  the  next  examination 
arithmetic  and  grammar  should  be  made  the  branches  of  special  examination, 
and,  if  the  teacher  is  likewise  qualified,  it  should  also  be  noted ;  and  at  the  next 
examination  geography  and  history  of  the  United  States  should  be  the  branches 
of  special  examination ;  then,  if  properly  qualified  in  these  branches,  and  haying 
proved  himself  a  good  practical  teacher,  a  certificate  of  first  grade  should  be  given 
to  said  teacher ;  provided  that,  if  a  teacher  desires,  at  any  time,  to  prove  himself, 
upon  examination,  to  have  reached  the  standard  of  qualifications  for  a  certificate 
of  first  grade,  he  shall  be  examined  in  all  the  branches,  as  required  by  law,  and, 
if  he  thus  succeeds,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate,  if  he  has  proved  himself  a 
good  practical  teacher. 

President  Edwards,  of  the  Normal  University,  upon  an  invitation  from  the  con- 
vention to  speak,  said  that  the  demand  made  in  the  report  for  second-grade  cer- 
tificates was  very  reasonable,,  and  should  be  inexorably  adhered  to.  It  was  in- 
deed moderate,  and  it  would  be  well  to  insist  upon  it,  and  indeed  upon  a  still 
higher  standard,  even  though  the  effect  should  be,  in  some  instances,  to  close  the 
school-houses.  He  had  seen  teachers  plying  their  trade  when  he  felt  that  the  pa- 
rents and  tax-payers  of  the  district  would  be  far  better  off  if  the  doors  of  the 
school-room  were  closed.  Let  the  school-fund  accumulate  until  you  procure  an 
amount  sufficient  to  secure  a  first-grade  teacher.  They  should  lift  up  the  stand- 
ard of  education,  develop  it,  and  endow  it  with  life ;  and  the  report,  in  his  esti- 
mation, took  the  matter  in  the  right  manner.  It  was  the  teacher  who  made  the 
school,  and  that  teacher  should  have  an  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  usefulness 
of  his  work.  Keep  the  grade  high,  and  none  will  appear  as  candidates  unless 
they  are  well  qualified  in  the  outset.  The  tendency  of  keeping  the  standard  at  a 
low  grade  will  be  to  fill  the  profession  with  those  you  do  n*t  want;  and  the  effect 
of  ndsing  it  will  be  to  exclude  those  men  and  women  who  are  unfit  for  the  posi- 
tion. Even  if  raising  the  grade  has  the  effect  to  close  the  school,  it  will  be  a 
gain  in  the  end ;  for  it  will  raise  the  standard  of  education  to  that  degree  which 
will  find  its  good  results  upon  the  youth  of  our  state.  Let  the  applicant  be  thor- 
oughly versed  in  the  elements  of  the  branches  taught  For  himself,  he  would 
rather  have  the  man  who  was  master  and  conqueror  of  a  few  provinces  in  the 
world  of  science  than  one  who  had  skirmished  upon  the  borders  of  a  hundred. 

The  discussion  was  continued  where  it  was  dropped  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  was  participated  in  by  Professor  Wilkins  of  McLean,  and  Mr.  Morgan  of  Al- 
exander county ;  the  latter  advocating  the  abolition  of  grades.  He  would  have 
but  one  grade,  the  standard  of  which  should  be  high,  and  would  refuse  all  appli- 
cants who  did  come  up  to  that  standard.  He  believed  that  the  grading  of  certifi- 
cates would  injure  the  cause  of  education  in  the  state. 

Prof.  Eberhart  of  Chicago  had  always  favored  the  plan  of  three  grades  of  cer- 
tificates, and  had  opposed  the  abolishment  of  the  third  grade.  By  this  means  be 
was  better  able  to  discriminate  and  estimate  the  ability  of  the  applicant  He  en- 
tered into  an  exposition  of  his  method  of  examination,  and  said  that  he  was  not 
in  favor  of  a  strictly  written  examination,  but  thought  it  should  be,  in  great  part. 
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ui  oral  one.  In  his  own  coanty  he  varied  the  examination  to  sait  oireom- 
atancea. 

Mr.  Ha]l  of  Stark  county  submitted  the  following  qualifications  requisite  for  a 
second-grade  certificate:  Good  moral  character;  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  branch- 
es required  to  be  taught,  and  a  good  degree  of  aptness  in  teaching ;  some  ideas 
upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  some  tangible  method  in  regard  to 
the  classification  and  arrangement  of  a  school.  As  an  indispensable  requisite  for 
any  teacher,  that  he  should  be  able  to  govern  a  school  well  and  systematically. 

For  first  grade:  Good  moral  character;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches 
required  to  be  taught,  especially  orthography  and  reading ;  aptness  and  thorough- 
ness in  teaching ;  a  knowledge  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching ;  and  ability  to 
classify  and  arrange  a  school  properly,  and  some  experience  as  a  teacher. 

For  a  lithographic  certificate:  All  of  the  above  ;  good  habits  (which  includes 
an  aversion  to  all  slovenly  appearance,  awkwardness  of  speech  or  manner,  etc., 
etc.);  a  considerable  experience  in  teaching;  taking  and  reading  educational 
journals;  attendance  and  working  at  teachers'  institutes  and  associations;  a  close 
observer  and  judge  of  character;  a  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  and  what  is 
transpiring  in  the  world  around ;  lastly,  a  devotedness  to,  a  love  for,  and  an  earn- 
estness manifested  in,  the  work  of  education  that  should  characterize  a  first-class 
teacher.  If  to  the  above  there  has  been  an  attendance  at  the  State  Normal 
School  or  some  other  training-school,  the  lithographic  certificate  is  granted  with 
much  better  grace. 

The  disscussion  was  continued  until  the  roll  had  been  fully  completed, — Mr. 
Webster  of  Sangamon  advocating  strenuously  and  forcibly  such  amendment  of 
the  school-laws  as  would  completely  debar  from  the  school-room  incompetent 
teachers.  He  was  in  favor  of  raising  to  a  much  higher  degree  the  grade  of  schol- 
arship. 

Mr.  Fox  of  Schuyler  made  an  earnest  appeal  in  this  regard,  and  his  speech  was 
replete  with  many  excellent  suggestions. 

The  discussion  having  been  concluded,  the  question  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  was  taken,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

The  Committee  on  Amendments  to  the  School-Law  submitted  the  following : 

That,  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  devolving  upon  them,  and  that  they 
may  the  more  fully  understand  the  wishes  of  the  educators  in  different  parts  of 
the  state,  as  well  as  of  this  honorable  body,  they  would  suggest  that  this  may  be 
referred,  either  to  this  committee  for  further  consideration,  or  to  another  com- 
mittee. 

On  motion,  the  subject  was  laid  upon  the  table  until  the  next  annual  session  of 
the  County  Superintendents. 

The  hour  for  the  special  order  of  business  having  arrired,  being  the  address  of 
the  Hon.  Newton  Bateman  upon  the  subject  of  Township  Organization,  that  gen- 
tleman occupied  the  time  until  the  hour  of  acjjournment,  explaining  and  enforcing 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  proposed  change  of  plan,  and  answering  objections 
that  might  be  raised  thereto.  He  recommended  that  the  law  be  st  least  so 
changed  as  to  allow  any  township  to  adopt  the  new  organization  by  vote  of  the 
inhabitants.  Every  leading  educational  man  in  the  country,  east  and  west,  was 
in  favor  of  the  township  system. 
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At  the  ooDcludon  of  Mr.  Bateman's  remarks.  Prof.  Wilkins  of  McLean,  in  order 
to  test  the  sense  of  the  convention  apon  the  important  subject  presented  in  the 
address,  offered  the  following: 

Reaolvtdt  That  thla  OooTenUon  of  Omnty  School  Saperlntendeati  earnestly  reoommend  that 
the  Schocl'Law  be  eo  amended,  by  the  next  General  Awembly  of  the  atate,  an  to  permit  townshlpa 
to  adopt  the  township  school  organisation,  as  explained  and  adTocated  by  oor  State  Superintend- 
ent, before  the  last  SUte  Teachers'  Association  at  Jollet 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  as  the  sense  of  the  convention,  and, 
on  motion,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Amendments  to  the  School -Law,  for 
further  consideration  and  action. 

Mr.  £berhar(  of  Chicago,  in  behalf  of  President  Edwards  of  the  Normal  Uni- 
versitT,  tendered  to  the  members  of  the  convention  an  invitation  to  be  present  at 
the  exercises  to  be  held  in  the  University  this  evening,  with  reference  to  the  death 
of  Mr.  Childs,  former  Principal  of  the  Model  School.  The  convention  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  Cindered  a  vote  of  thanks  to  President  Edwards. 

Prof  Wilkins  of  McLean  offered  the  following,  which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Eber- 
hart  of  Cook,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Amendments  to  the  School-Law : 

Retelvedf  That  we  recommend  onr  next  General  Assembly  to  so  amend  oar  Sdliool-Law  as  to 
make  the  election  of  Superintendents  and  school  officers  on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  Fisher  of  Effingham  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

EtMohedy  That  we  recommend  the  next  General  Assembly  to  so  smend  Section  86  of  the  School- 
Law  as  to  reqnire  Township  Treasurers,  in  stead  of  Trustees,  to  take  the  enumeration  of  persons 
under  21  years,  and  report  under  oath  to  the  Superintendent 

Mr.  Webster  of  Sangamon  offered  the  following,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Amendments  to  the  School-Law : 


JSetoltwd,  That  our  School-Law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  require  of  teachers  In  the  common 
schools  a  higher  grade  of  scholarship  than  is  now  required  by  the  statute,  to  wit,  a  knowledge  of 
Elementary  Algebra,  the  Elements  of  Geometry,  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Physiology. 

The  claims  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  to  the  cordial  support  of  all  teachers  and 
school  officers  in  the  state  were  presented  and  enforced  by  the  Chairman,  after 
which  the  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Morgan  of  Alexander,  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

jRefoIved,  That  we  do  most  earnestly  recommend  to  the  consideration  and  support  of  the  friends 
of  education  throughout  the  state  the  /Bmou  2tocAsr,  and  trust  that  they  will  exert  proper  effort 
to  increase  its  dreulation. 

Mr.  Chalfant  of  Logan  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

Setidved,  That  we,  the  members  of  this  convention,  in  behalf  of  the  respective  counties  whoas 
educational  Interests  we  represent,  and  as  a  manifestation  of  our  own  high  ai^reciatlon,  do  cheer- 
to\\f  extend  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  for  his  untiring  efforts  In  promoting 
and  adTandng  the  cause  of  education  throughout  our  state,  and  for  the  able  and  tUthftal  manner 
In  which  he  has  performed  the  arduous  duties  imposed  upon  him. 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  2  o'clock  p.m. 

Aptbrmoon  Session. — Upon  the  reiissembling  of  the  Convention, 
Mr.  Day  of  Lasalle  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

Resohedj  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  oonTsntion  that  the  educational  Interests  of  our  state  would 
be  greatly  adranced  by  careful  and  critical  examinations  of  candidates  for  teaching  by  the  Super- 
intendents themselTes  personally,  In  stead  of  by  deputies  or  boards  of  examiners. 

The  following,  offered  by  Mr.  Wells  of  Ogle,  was  adopted : 
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Jteobol,  That  tlw  Stefie  of  nUD<»to  itaoald  w  flir  Mran*  tlie  care  of  th*  ohlldna  of  Iti  doeesMd 
■oMiera  as  to  provida  achools  snitable,  and  in  sniBclent  nombet*,  to  gfva  a  mod  oommon  adncatioii 
to  all  aaid  children,  Area  aa  to  tnitioa  and  bcaitl ;  and,  when  aueh  children  hare  bean  left  dootltate, 
to  alao  proTtde  for  them  comfortable  ctothing  during  the  time  of  their  attendance  at  aoch  ichooia. 
And  it  II  farther 

Beteived,  That  the  Hon.  Newton  Bateman  bo  hereby  reoneited  to  nee  anch  meaaona  aa  he  maj 
deem  beat  to  bring  thia  lubilect  before  oar  next  State  Legisfatave,  and  icdooe  Its  members  to  maka 
appropriate  enactments  and  ^»propriatioDS  for  the  commencement  and  continuance  of  snob 
achools. 

The  following,  offered  by  Hr.  Eberhart  of  Cook,  was  adopted: 

Beaobfeif  That,  to  eecare  a  more  complete  and  STStematio  grading  of  teachers'  eartiftoates 
throughont  the  State,  the  State  Superintendent  be  reqneated  to  preuare,  or  cause  to  be  prsparsd, 
qoarterly,  a  seriee  of  questions  covering  all  tbe  branches  required  to  be  tangbt  in  our  common 
Bchooli;  and  that  a  sufficient  number  of  the  same  be  forwarded  to  County  Superintendenta,  for 
their  goidanoe  and  aasistanoe  in  the  examination  of  teachers;  also,  that  the  State  Snparintendant 
fix  the  per  cent,  of  qoaliflcations  which,  in  his  Judgment,  should  be  required  to  secure  the  first  or 
second  grada  certificates  now  reqairsd  by  law. 

The  following  resolution  was  also  adopted  unanimously : 

Jgasoipgrf,  That  thia  cooTention  Indorse  and  approve  the  action  of  the  State  Teachanf  Aasod»> 
tlon,  held  in  JoUet,  in  regard  to  state  appropriationa  for  Oounty  Teachers'  Institutea. 

The  subject  of  the  Tisitation  of  schools  was  next  taken  up,  and  was  diseussed  by 
Prof.  Eberhart  of  Cook,  and  Mr.  Piper,  State  Educational  Agent  of  Iowa,  whose  i^ 
marks  contained  many  excellent  practical  suggestions,  who  advocated  tbe  raising 
of  the  standard  of  schools  to  the  highest  point,  and  who  was  tendered  a  vote  of 
thanks. 

'  He  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Wilkins  of  McLean,  Enapp  of  Knox,  and  others, 
who  related  their  own  personal  experience  in  the  yisitation  of  schools  in  their 
■CTeral  counties. 

*Mr.  Eberhart  of  Cook  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  convention  be  tendered  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  Chicago  Republiean  for  their  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  this  convention  by  sending  a  special  reporter  to  chronicle  its  transactions. 
The  motion  was  concurred  in. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Wilkins,  the  following  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
business  for  the  next  meeting:  Newton  Bateman,  State  Superintendent;  John  F. 
Eberhart  of  Cook,  and  J.  6.  Morgan  of  Alexander. 

Resolution  of  thanks  were  also  adopted  to  the  proprietors  of  hotels  in  Bloom- 
ington  for  their  courteous  entertainment  of  the  members  of  the  convenUon  ;  and 
to  Prof.  Daniel  Wilkins  of  McLean,  for  his  kindness  in  procuring  so  pleasant  a 
place  of  meeting,  and  his  constant  efforts  to  provide  for  the  oomfort  and  oonven- 
ience  of  his  fellow  Superintendents. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  next  presented  their  report,  when,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Wilkins  of  McLean,  the  resolutions  were  considered  aeriaHm.  As  amended 
and  finally  adopted,  they  stand  as  follows : 

BmibMd,  That  a  Oonvention  of  County  Baperintendents  of  Schools,  like  the  prssaat,  ia  produc- 
tive of  grsat  good  in  promoting  the  educational  Interests  of  our  state,  tending  to  aystematlse  the 
mode  of  examination  of  teachers,  elevate  the  atandard  of  education,  and  harmonise  the  viewa  of 
Sitperlntendanu  in  relation  to  various  polnta  of  the  school-law ;  and  should  be  held  at  least  annii- 

•uy. 

gjioised,  That  we  can  directly  benefit  onr  conntiy  schools  bj  elevating  the  chaiaetar  of  our 
graded  achools  and  higher  Institutiona  of  learning,  which  prepare  the  m^ority  of  taacheci  tor 
their  datiea. 

BttokMi,  That  in  the  Normal  School,  with  its  aUs  Prlnoipal  and  eorpa  of  teachan,  wa  realiaa 
its  antldpatad  nsof^lness,  and  regret  that  all  the  countlee  tn  the  state  do  not  avail  themselves  of 
ita  privllages. 
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Mtmifui,  That  ^bB^&Hkaymmt  awthod,  or,  —  K  to  •one  tinw  ten— d,  th«  Vm 
of  odaeftCioB,  m  bow  tanglit  in  Oiw«fo,  Da? •oport,  Aaron,  Mid  other  plaoee,  i 
iBTootigMtiOB  1^  edaceton,  with  a  Tiew  to  aae  whatever  of  it  may  be  practicaL 

Se$eiMd,  That  tiie  eaiMe  of  edneatfon,  and  the  penaanrasj  of  oar  repnMican  Ooremment,  de- 
mand incraaeed  efforts  of  ichool  ollleera  toedocate  the  people  to  a  Just  appreciation  of  their  dntlea, 
that  ail  may  infhee  life  and  energy  into  our  ichool  tyetem,  and  eleTate  the  atandard  of  teariifng, 
that  in  OTery  way  the  beet  leanlu  may  be  obtained. 

■Blptoiwert,  That  our  thanka  be  tendered  to  the  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  3aperintendeot  of  Pnblie 
InstmcCion,  fi>r  hie  aeai  in  the  canae  of  education  in  the  State  of  Illiuois,  and  aleofor  the  dig;niiad 
•ad  able  manner  in  which  he  has  preaided  orer  the  dellberationa  of  this  conTention. 

Bt$ahmi,  That  onr  thanka  are  alao  doe  to  Joel  Q.  Morgan  of  Alexander  connty,  tar  hia  aUa 
aarvioaa  aa  Becretary  of  thia  oon^ntion. 

jramlaif,  That  whan  we  adlontn,  we  do  ao  to  meet  in  Oentralla,  on  the  UratToeaday  in  Beplna- 
bar,1808^at2r.a. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Morgan  of  Alexander,  Hugh  Moore  of  Marion,  James  M. 
Pace  of  JefferfloUf  and  0.  B.  Nichols  of  Clinton,  were  selected  as  a  committee  to 
proride  for  the  holding  of  the  next  session  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Daj  of  Lasalle  moved  that  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  be  published 
in  the  /ZKmom  Teacher.     Carried. 

Mr.  Bateman  closed  the  exercises  with  a  brief  but  forcible  address;  after  which 
tbe  convention  adjoomed  to  meet  at  Gentralia,  on  the  first  Tuesdav  of  September 
next,  at  2  o*clock  p.  M. 

JOEL  O.  MORGAN,  Secr^Urr. 


A  Pluokt  School-ma'am. —  Miss  Emily  Batchelder,  teacher  of 
a  school  in  Orange,  Yt,  yielding  to  a  disagreeable  necessity,  and  be- 
ing assisted  by  a  loyal  boy,  punished  a  large  and  unruly  scholar,  who 
defied  her  authority  and  attempted  to  create  a  rebellion.  The  pun- 
ishment was  so  severe  that  the  culprit  begged  for  mercy.  His  father 
prosecuted  the  teacher ;  but  when  the  case  came  to  trial,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  get  a  jury,  every  man  called  upon  declaring  that  he  had 
'formed  an  opinion'  that  the  rebellious  boy  'wasn't  licked  half 
enough.'  The  suit  was  withdrawn,  when  a  collection  was  taken  up, 
which  paid  all  the  expenses  to  which  Miss  Batchelder  had  been  sub- 
jected, and  presented  her,  in  behalf  of  the  ladies  of  the  district,  with 
a  set  of  solid  silver  table-spoons  and  butter-knife,  indicating  that  the 
district  were  hearty  and  true  in  the  support  of  a  teacher  who  bad 
fearlessly  done  her  duty. 


Thb  ideal  of  education  is  to  tame  men  without  lessening  their  Ti- 
▼aoity,  their  gayety,  their  heartiness ;  to  unite  in  them  the  freedom, 
the  dignity,  the  prowess  of  a  Tecumseh,  with  the  serviceable  quali* 
ties  of  the  civilised  man.  This  happy  union  is  said  to  be  some  times 
produced  in  the  pupils  of  the  great  public  schools  of  England,  who 
are  saviges  on  the  play-ground  and  gentlemen  in  the  school-room. 

North-Amarkaa  ftofiMT. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE. 
49-P<M^0fflce  A<ldrM8~*«695  WMt-WaaUngton  St.,  ChieH^." 


Decimal  Fractions  (Continued). — YI.  By  far  the  largest  num- 
ber of  vulgar  fractions  yield^  by  their  redaction,  only  infinite  deci- 
mals;  since  the  denominators  of  the  most  of  them  have  other  factors 
than  2  and  5.  According  to  a  previous  paragraph,  infinite  decimals 
are  either  pure  periodicals  or  impure  periodicals.  Now  which  vulgar 
fractions  will  yield,  by  their  reduction,  pure  periodical,  and  which 
impure  periodical  decimals  ?  and  how  can  we  decide  in  advance  the 
number  of  places  of  the  period  ? 

Without  giving  reasons,  the  first  question  may  be  answered  as  fol- 
lows :  Pure  periodical  decimals  we  obtain  from  all  those  vulgar  frac- 
tions whose  denominators  contain  neither  of  the  factors  2  and  5,  and 
impure  ones  are  obtained  from  all  those  whose  denominators  contain 
2  or  5,  with  other  factors.  In  this  case,  the  number  of  figures  pre^ 
ceding  the  period  will  be  equal  to  the  number  of  times  that  2  or  5 
enters  as  a  factor  in  the  denominator  of  the  respective  vulgar  fraction. 
In  order  to  answer  the  other  question  —  How  many  places  does  the 
period  contain  ? — recollect  the  rule  Equal  dividends  and  equal  divi- 
sors always  yield  equal  quotients  (and  equal  remainders). 

VII.  Having  the  fraction  |  to  reduce,  we  may  easily  perceive  that 
it  will  yield  an  infinite  decimal,  and,  according  to  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, a  pure  periodical  one.  In  the  course  of  the  reduction  we  obtain 
the  remainders  6,  5,  4,  8,  2,  1,  since  the  given  divisor  is  7.  After 
having  obtained  every  one  of  these  remainders — no  matter  in  what 
order, — one  of  them  will  appear  again  in  continuing  the  reduction, 
and  after  this  all  the  rest  will  re'&ppear  in  the  same  order  as  before. 
In  short,  an  infinite  decimal  may  have  as  many  places  in  a  period  as 
the  denominator  of  the  common  fraction  has  units,  less  one.  In  re- 
ducing the  fraction  t^,  the  period  contains  only  3  places  in  stead  of 
26.  These  examples  may  suffice  to  illustrate  that  we  can  find  out  in 
advance  only  the  highest  number  of  places  which  a  period  of  an  infi- 
nite decimal  can  possibly  have,  but  not  the  real  number  of  them. 

YIII.  The  mode  of  reducing  a  vulgar  fraction  to  a  decimal  is  es- 
sentially the  saqie  in  all  cases  whatever.    Not  so  is  it  with 
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The  Reduction  or  Decimals  to  Vulgar  Fractions. — The 
xDode  of  operation  is  differeot  in  the  three  different  cases.  We  shall 
he  enahled  to  derive  a  general  rule  for  each  case  hy  the  following  ex- 
amples of  illustration. 

IX.  Reduction  of  finite  decimals. — To  what  vulgar  fractions  may 
the  following  decimals  be  reduced  :  .875,  .8125,  .21875  ?  875=^^0^ 
=2%=*  y  similarly  we  find  .8125 =/g,  and  .21875=/2.  From  these 
examples  we  deduce  the  rule  (as  found  in  arithmetics) — Finite  deci- 
mals are  reduced  to  common  fractions  by  supplying  their  denomina- 
tors and  reducing  them  to  their  lowest  terms. 

X.  Reduction  of  pure  periodical  decim^als. — Without  regard  to 
the  difference  between  the  values  of  the  vulgar  and  the  infinite-decimal 
fraction  (mentioned  in  a  preceding  paragraph),  we  have  to  answer  the 
question  From  what  valgar  fraction  originated  a  given  infinite  deci- 
mal ?  In  order  to  apply  the  following  mode  of  reduction,  a  full  peri- 
od of  the  decimal  must  be  given,  else  it  would  have  to  be  treated  like 
a  finite  decimal ;  and  even  then  it  could  be  reduced  at  all  only  in  cases 
where  the  denominator  contains  the  factor  2  or  5.  Why?  Problem: 
Required,  the  common  fraction  which  yielded  the  decimal  .4545  .  .  . 
Solution:  Indicating  the  fraction  in  question  by  or,  we  obtain  ar= 
.4545  . .  . ;  multiplying  by  100,  we  find  100x= 45.4545  .  .  .  Sub- 
tracting  the  original  equation,  we  obtain  99a;=45;  hence  x=^^=z 
y\.  Again :  Reduce  .296296  ...  to  a  common  fraction.  Solution: 
a:  =  .296296  ...  [1];  then  1000a:= 296.296296.  Subtracting  [1], 
.999a;=296;  whence  x=H^=^,  In  the  same  manner,  .461538- 
461538  .  .  .  y  when  reduced,  gives  ,^.  The  following  rule  may  be 
deduced  for  the  reduction  oipure  periodical  decimals :  1.  Multiply 
the  decimal  by  such  a  number  as  to  obtain  the  period  once  as  a  whole 
number.  2.  From  the  product  subtract  the  given  decimal,  3.  From 
the  remaindef  deduce  tJhe  simple  value  by  division,  that  is,  by  giving 
the  denominator  9,  99,  999,  etc.,  to  the  simple  period  signifying  the 
numerator,  and  then  reduce  to  the  lowest  terms. 

XI.  Reduction  of  impure  periodicals. — What  vulgar  fraction 
yields  by  its  reduction  the  decimal  .59090  .  .  .  ?  Solution :  Indi- 
cating the  required  fraction  by  x,  we  have  a:  =  .59090;  multiplying 
by  1000, 1000a:=590.9090  .  .  . ;  subtracting  10a:=5.9090  .  . . ,  there 
remains  990rz;= 585;  hence  a;={|{|=^|.  Again:  Required^  the 
fraction  which  yielded  .159090  .  .  .  Solution:  If  a;=:.159090  .  .  .  , 
100000;  =  1590.9090.     Subtracting  100a:  =  15.9090  .  .  .  ,  there  re- 
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mains  990<h:=1675;  whence  x=im=^.  Reducing  in  the  same 
manner  .7754629629  . .  . ,  we  find  i3i8|^|i=||f . 

From  the  foregoing  we  derive  a  rule  for  all  similar  problems.  1. 
Multiply  the  decimal  by  such  a  numSer  as  to  obtain  the  period,  with 
aU  the  figures  preceding  it,  as  a  whole  number.  2.  Subtract  from 
this  product  the  diseimal  taken  as  many  times  as  is  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  figures  preceding  the  period,  once,  as  a  whole  number. 
8.  From  the  remainder  reduce  the  terms  of  the  simple  fraction. 

J.  TROLL. 

Solutions. — 2.  Since  100(1.05)^==the  amount  at  compound  in- 
terest, and  100  -{-  0.10  X  ^^^  X  ^= the  amount  at  simple  interest,  we 
get  (1.06y  =  l+0.10t  or  t(log.  1.05)  =  log.(l+0.100.  If  a=a 
near  value  of  t,  we  have  (by  putting  t  =  a-|-y),  a(log.  1.05) -|- 
y(log.l.05)=log.(lH-0.10a+1.10y);  and,  by  putting  l+0.10-a=r 
(,  and  retaining  only  the  simple  power  of  y,  we  have 

a(log.  1.05)+y(log.  1.06)=log.  b+~-y.  * 

Hence  we  easily  get  y(log.  1.05)— -^y^=  log.  ^^-gjTjh    »nd  put- 

ting  log.  1.05 ^-5-"''^'  ^®  *°*^^^  ^®*  y=log-  mjS^i  -^  ^'       ^^^® 

can  only  be  solved  by  approximation.  After  a  few  trials,  we  find 
that  it  will  answer  our  purpose  to  put  a=26.58-f  9  which  gives  (= 
3.658+.     Hence  we  get  y  =  0.00344  nearly ;  whence  t  =  a  +  y  = 

26.58344  years  nearly,  or  26y.  7mo.+.     Sum,  or  amount,  $865.8344.. 

SIOMA. 
2.  Put  a=S100,  r=.10=rate  per  cent,  simple  interest,  R=.05:= 
=rate  per  cent,  compound  interest,  and  let  x=time  required.  Then 
a  -f-  arx  =  a(l  -\-  rx)  =  amount  at  simple  interest  for  x  years,  and 
a(l-{-R)'=amount  at  compound  interest  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
Therefore,  by  the  problem,  ^(l+R)«=a(l+ra:)...[l];  or,  (1+R)' 

X 

=l+ra:...[2].     Restoring  the  numbers,  we  have  (1.05)»=1+tq... 

[8];  or,  (1.05)* — Yn=l--*[fl-      Whence,  by  approximation,  x  is 

found=26.5845  years.  Substituting,  we  have  a(l+ra:) =$365,845 
==  amount  at  simple  interest,  and  a(l  -f-  R)*= $365.845= amount  at 
compound  interest. 

The  above  value  of  x  has  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  six-figure 

•in=rmodiiln8=0.4842944819.     ' 
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logtrithms,  and  henoe  the  last  deoimal  figure  may  differ  sliglitly  from 
resulte  arrived  at  by  the  use  of  logarithms  of  a  greater  namber  of 
decimal  plaoes.  ^  ARTEMAS  MARTIN. 

Answer. —  3.  If  the  man's  watch  was  worth  S50,  he  made  S5. 

C.  K.  BROWN. 

Answers  to  Problem  2,  and  query  in  February  number,  were  also 
reoeiyed  from  the  san^e  source,  too  late  for  insertion  in  April  number. 

Problems. — 9.  A  log  20  feet  in  length  was  lying  on  the  middle 
line  of  a  road.  A  team  was  hitched  to  one  end,  and  it  was  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  the  road  for  50  feet ;  the  weight  during  the  process 
being  upon  the  other  end  of  the  log,  which  is  now  in  the  edge  of  the 
road.  Required,  the  curve  described  by  the  end  of  the  log  on  the 
ground,  the  length  of  that  curve,  and  the  width  of  the  road. 

ARTEMAS  MARTIN. 
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DBPAKmm  OF  PUBUO  iNSTBuenoK,  1 
Sprinofidit  lU.,  May,  1866.  / 

CONVENTION   OF   COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  meeting  of  County  School  Superintendents,  in  the  City  of 
Bloomington,  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  March  last,  was  highly  encour- 
aging to  the  friends  of  public  education.  The  attendance  was  large, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  counties  in  the  state  be- 
ing represented.  The  spirit  of  the  convention  was  admirable :  the 
most  kindly  and  even  fraternal  sentiments  seemed  to  animate  and  per- 
vade the  entire  body ;  no  one  manifested  any  disposition  to  say  or  do 
aught  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  meeting,  or  divert  it  from  the 
good  purpose  for  which  it  was  called. 

It  should  always  be  so  in  public  bodies  convened  to  consider  the 
interests  of  education.  Not  that  there  should  not  be  earnest  discuss- 
ion, and  the  freest  interchange  of  views  and  opinions;  but  a  sense  of 
common  obligation  to  serve  the  same  great  cause,  and  of  the  unity  of 
the  end  at  which  all  aim,  should  inspire  every  one  who  participates  in 
the  deliberations  with  a  sincere  desire  to  help,  and  not  hinder,  in  all 
that  he  says  and  does.  There  are  fields  enough  for  the  display  of 
partisan  strife  and  the  clash  of  hostile  arms,  without  invading  there- 
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with  the  tnnqnil  preoincts  of  purely  edacational  oooTentionB.  The 
animus  of  the  late  meeting  was  so  pleasing  in  these  respects  that  it 
seems  fit  to  make  this  special  note  of  it. 

Aside  from  the  benefit  of  becoming  better  aoqaainted  with  one 
another,  and  the  awakening  of  mutual  regard  and  sympathy,  much 
good  practical  work  was  done  by  the  Superintendents  at  their  recent 
council,  and  still  more  was  planned  for  the  future.  I  do  not  think 
that  two  days  are  often  put  to  better  account  by  a  deliberative  body. 
Among  the  more  valuable  results  of  the  meeting  are  the  following : 

The  steps  taken  toward  a  more  definite  standard  and  uniform  prac- 
tice in  the  examination  of  teachers  and  granting  of  certificates. 

The  light  thrown  upon  the  subject  of  school  visitation,  and  the  prac- 
tical suggestions  in  respect  to  the  best  methods  of  performing  that 
most  important  duty. 

The  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  what  amendments  to 
the  School-Law  should  be  made  by  the  next  General  Assembly. 

The  emphatic  indorsement,  after  discussion,  of  the  township  plan 
of  school  organization. 

The  recommendation  of  an  appropriation  from  the  state  treasury 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  County  Teachers'  Institutes. 

A  better  understanding  of  the  relations  of  the  Normal  University 
to  the  success  of  the  common -school  system;  a  clearer  sense  of  the 
great  and  good  work  which  that  institution  is  accomplishing,  and  a 
more  earnest  purpose  to  increase  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness. 

A  higher  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  educational  work, 
both  intriDsically  and  in  its  relations  to  the  welfare  of  our  state  and 
nation  :  a  more  adequate  view  of  the  number  and  formidable  charac- 
ter of  the  obstacles  yet  to  be  overcome,  and  a  freshly-awakened  deter- 
mination to  work  on  till  they  are  successfully  surmounted,  and  our 
school  system  is  brought  to  the  greatest  attainable  excellence  both  of 
theory  and  practice. 

The  first  series  of  the  suggestive  questions  which  the  convention 
desired  me  to  prepare  for  the  optional  use  of  County  Superintendents 
will  be  issued  in  a  few  days. 

In  compliance  with  the  general  wish  expressed  at  Bloomington,  and 
with  the  promise  there  given,  I  have  forwarded  to  each  County  Super- 
intendent in  the  state  copies  of  a  printed  list  of  all  the  Superintend- 
ents now  in  office,  with  their  respective  post-office  addresess.  The 
possession  of  the  list  will  acquaint  each  Superintendent  with  the 
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name  and  residence  of  every  other  one,  and  facilitate  a  mntnal  knowl^ 
edge  and  interooane  which  may  be  both  a  pleasure  and  advantage  U> 
all  concerned. 

I  have  also  been  requested  to  publish  the  list  in  the  Teacher,  for 
the  information  and  benefit  of  the'  public  at  large,  and  herewith  append 
the  same. 

OOUNTT  SUPEKXNTBNBBNTS  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  THB  STATE  OF  ILLINOIB, 
ELBCTJID  NOVEMBER  7,  1886. 


COUMTUS. 

Adams 

Alexander  . . . 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. . . 
Christian  . . . . 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford  . . . . 
Cumberland. . 

DeEalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DuPage 

£dgar 

Edwards  .... 
Effingham  . . . 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton  . . . . 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson  . . . 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson  

Jasper 

Jefferson  . . . . 

Jersey.. 

Jo  Daviess . . . 

Johnson 

Kane 


Seth  W.  Grammer 

Joel  G.  Morgan 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  Hynes. 

William  H.  Durham 

John  P.  Richmond 

Marvin  E.  Ryan 

Stephen  G.  Lewi? 

Nelson  Fletcher 

J.  K.  Van  Demark 

T.  R.  Leal 

A.  McCaskill 

James  Dawson 

John  Russell 

0.  B.  Nichols 

Capt.  Elzy  Blake 

John  F.  Eberhart 

George  N.  Parker 

William  E.  Lake 

Martin  V.  Allen 

Stephen  E.  Carter 

W.  W.  Monroe 

Charles  W.  Richmond. . 

George  Hunt 

L.  T.  Rude 

W.L  N.Fisher 

T.  E.  Jenkins 

J.  B.  Randolph 

R.R.Link 

Samuel  S.  Tipton 

Nathaniel  P.  Holderby. . 
Stephen  F.  Corrington. . 

Hiram  C.  Goold 

George  B.  Robinson. . . . , 
George  W.  Batchelder. . 

John  Jack . ., 

M.  F.  Button 

A.  E.  Henney , 

N.  M.  Bancroft 

H.  C.  Robinson 

Hon.  Isaac  H.  Walker. . . 

James  M.  Pace 

Wm.  J.  Herdman 

George  W.  Pepoon 

'  S.  Whittenberg 

C.  E.  Smith 


P08T-0FFICCS. 


Beverly. 

Cairo. 

Greenville. 

Belvidere. 

Mt  Sterling. 

Princeton. 

Hardin. 

Mt.  Carroll. 

Virginia. 

Urbana. 

Taylorville. 

Marshall. 

Xenia. 

Carlyle. 

Mattoon. 

Chicago. 

New  Hebron. 

Majority  Point. 

Shabbona  Grove. 

Clinton. 

Areola. 

Naperville. 

Paris. 

Albion. 

Effingham. 

Vandal  ia. 

Pas  ton. 

Ewing. 

Lewistown. 

Shawneetown. 

CarroUton. 

Morris 

McLeansboro. 

Carthage. 

Elizabeth  town. 

Oquawka. 

Geneseo. 

Middleport 

DeSoio. 

Newton. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Jerseyville. 

Warren. 

Reynoldaburg. 

Batavia. 
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Kankakee 

KendhU 

Knox 

Lake 

Lamlle 

Lawrence   

Lee 

Livingston  ....... 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madiif>on 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason  ^. . .  > 

Massac 

McDonough 

McHenrj 

McLean 

Meuard >. . 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

MoultKe 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Bichland 

Bock  Island 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson  

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside 

Will 

Williamson 

Winnebaj 
Woodfoi 


»aK0 
ird .. 


Kev.  John  HIgby 
W.  S.  Coy . 
James  H.  Knapp. 
H.  H.  Boyce  . 
J.  M.Day. 

Talman  P.  Lowry 

James  H.  Preston.  ..'...•• 

H.  H.  Hill 

J.  G.  Chalfant v 

RdwioPark ^..v... 

Charles  E.  Foote  .« 

William  P.  Eaton... 

Rugh  Moore , 

John  N.  Fuller , 

H.  H.  Moose  .• 

William  H.  Scott 

Daniel  Branch 

A.  J.  Kingman , 

Daniel  Wilkins 

Edward  Booth 

S.  R  Atwater 

James  A.  Kennedy 

J.  C.  Tully , 

Samuel  M.  Martin 

T.  Y.  Lewis 

Edward  L.  Wells.... 

N.  E.  Worthington* 

J.  W.  Blair 

John  W.  Coleman , 

J.  G.  Pettingill 

Theodore  Steyer , 

James  H.  Brown 

Rev.  Samuel  H.  Stevenson  . 

John  A.  Malone , 

William  H.  Williamson. . . 

William  H.  Gest 

F.  F.  Johnson 

0.  S.  Webster 

Jesse  C.  Fox 

James  R.  Haggard 

A.  T.Hall 

B.  G.Hall 

Augustus  Whiting 

Alfred  A.  Crary 

S.  K.  Hatfield 

Hugh  Andrews 

Prof.  P.  D.  Hammond 

James  Leeds 

James  L  Wilson 

W.  H.  Clavton 

John  B.  Mabry    

Charles  R.  McDowell 

Michael  R.  Kelly 

Dwight  Haven 

David  G.  Toung 

Archibald  Andrews 

John  Buckingham 


POST-OFFICES. 


Kankakee. 

Bristol. 

Galesburg. 

Waukegan. 

Marseilles. 

Bridgeport 

Amboy. 

Pontiao. 

Lincoln. 

Decatur. 

Carlinville. 

Edwardsvilldw 

Salem. 

Henry. 

Bath. 

Metropolia 

Macomb. 

Harvard. 

Bloom  ingtonb 

Petersburg. 

Aledo. 

Waterloo. 

Litchfield. 

Jacksonville. 

Sullivan. 

Dement  Statioik 

Peoria. 

Pinckneyville. 

Monticello. 

Pittsfield. 

Gojconda. 

Caledonia^ 

Granville. 

Chester. 

Olney. 

Rock  Islandw 

Raleigh. 

Springfield. 

Rnshville. 

Winchester. 

Shelbyville. 

Toulon. 

Summerfield. 

Preeport. 

Armington. 

Jonei»boro. 

Danville. 

Friendsvilla. 

Monmouth. 

Nashville. 

Fairfield. 

Carol  i. 

.Morrison. 

Spencer. 

Marion. 

Rockford. 

Wasbburo. 
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NORMAL      SCHOOL      BEGISTES. 


STATE    NORMAL    S0HOOL8. 


8TATS. 

LOOATIOH. 

KAMI  or  PBOrCIPAL. 

Connecticut, 

New  Britain, 

PaVID   N.    CABfP. 

JllinoiSf 

Normal, 

Richard  Edwards. 

Iowa, 

Iowa  City, 

D.  Franklin  Wells. 

Kansas, 

Emporia, 

L.  Beeoher  Kellogg 

Maine, 

Farmington, 

George  M.  Gags. 

Maryland, 

Baltimore, 

M.  A.  Newell. 

Massachusetts, 

Westfield, 

John  W.  Diokinbon. 

u 

Framingbam, 

George  N.  Bigelow. 

u 

Bridgewater, 

Albert  G.  Boyden. 

it 

Salem, 

Daniel  B.  Hagar. 

Michigan, 

Ypsilanti, 
WiDODa, 

Alpheus  S.  Welch. 

Minnesota, 

William  F.  Phelps. 

New  Jersey, 

Trenton, 

John  S.  Hart. 

New  York, 

Albany, 

.     Oliver  Aret. 

Pennsylvania, 

Millersville, 

J.   P.    WiCKERflHAM. 

a 

Edinboro, 

J.  A.  Cooper. 

u 

Mansfield, 

PoRDTCE  A.  Allen. 

OITT    NORMAL 

schools. 

Philadelphia — Higb  and  Normal  Scbool — George  W.  Fetter. 
Oswego — Training  Scbool — Edmund  A.  Sheldon. 
Boston  —  Normal  Scbool — William  H.  Seavet. 
Chicago — Normal  Scbool — Edward  C  Delano. 
8t  Louis — Normal  Scbool — Anna  C.  Brackett. 


NATIONAL  NORMAIrSOHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

President — Richard  Edwards,  Normal,  Illinois. 
Vice-President — John  S.  Hart,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
"  — David  N.  Camp,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

<'  — E.  A.  Sheldon,  Oswego,  New  York. 

"  — William  F.  Phelps,  Winona,  Min. 

Secretary — Daniel  B.  Hagar,  Salem,  Mass. 
Treasurer — J.  P.  Wiokersham,  Millersrille,  Pa. 
Annual  Meeting — Tbe  Association  meets  tbe  day  before  tbe  annu- 
al meeting  of  the  National  Teaohers'  Association,  and  at  tbe  same 
plaoe  witb  tbat  Association.     Tbe  latter  will  bold  its  next  meeting  at 
Indianapolis,  eommenoing  on  tbe  15tb  of  Angnst. 


EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOB'8     CHAIE, 

Ck)HTSNTiON  OF  CouNTT  ScHOOL  Sgpbbimtjendknts. —  We  devote  no  iDOonsider- 
able  portion  of  our  preeent  issue  to  an  extended  report  of  the  recent  aeesion  of 
County  School  Superintendents,  held  at  Bloomington,  March  28th.  Upward  of 
fiftj  of  the  school  officers  upon  whose  efficiency  depends  to  so  large  a  degree  the 
•access  of  the  cause  of  education  in  this  state  manifested  their  earnestness  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  by  their  presence  at  this  important  gathering,  and  active 
participation  in  its  interesting  exercises.  Justice  to  so  important  a  body  of  fellow 
laborers  forbids  that  their  deliberations  should  be  dismissed  with  a  paragraph, 
and  we  oilbr  no  apology  for  publishing  a  full  report  of  the  Bloomington  Conven- 
tion. 

The  practical  advantage  of  meetings  lilce  these  can  not  easily  be  estimated, 
Through  their  instrumentality  concert  of  action  is  secured  in  all  educational  enter- 
prises throughout  the  state.  Each  superintendent,  in  stead  of  beiog  a  *  law  unto 
himself,  is  conscious  of  other  support  than  his  own  unguided  judgment,  and  the 
whole  body  may  march  in  solid  phalanx  against  the  common  foe. 

The  elucidation  by  the  highest  authority  of  disputed  points  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  School  Law,  and  the  consequent  prevention  or  suppression  of  neighborhood 
quarr^s,  would  of  itself  justify  the  call  for  such  conventions,  and  we  are  gratified 
to  learn  that  they  are  to  be  continued. 

CoMMDioRATiyE  SxEYXCX. — A  pubUc  servicc  in  honor  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Cl^ilds,  late 
Principal  of  the  St.  Louis  High  School,  and  formerly  well  known  to  the  teachers 
of  Illinois  as  Principal  of  the  Model  School  connected  with  the  Normal  Univerdty, 
was  held  at  the  Hall  of  the  University  on  the  evening  of  March  29th,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  audience  composed  of  the  former  pupils  and  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased. Mr.  E.  0.  Hewett  presided,  and  opened  the  meeting  with  appropriate 
remarks. 

The  exercises  consisted  of  the  Reading  of  selections  from  Scripture  and  Prayer 
by  Rev.  J.  K  Punn,  an  Address  by  Pres.  Edwards,  a  Poem  by  Mr.  A.  Stetson, 
aad  Singing  by  former  pupils  of  Mr.  Ghilda 

The  following  resolutions  were  presented  an4  adopted: 

WSBBBAS,  It  hM  piMMd  an  Ailwlae  Provldeneo  to  naton  by  detdi  oar  Ughly-aitaentd  frlmd 
Mr.  0.  F.  Childs;  therefore,  be  it 

J^MoIred,  That  we  hereby  express  onr  heartfelt  sorrow  for  the  sad  loss  which  we,  in  oommon 
with  his  fiunily  and  pupils  aod  the  coromaDity  at  large,  hare  snstaiiied  ia  the  death  of  one  whose 
vnbeodiDg  integritj,  dignity  of  charucter,  and  parity  of  life,  as  well  as  earnestness  and  enthosl- 
asm  in  his  profession,  have  placed  in  the  front  rank  of  teachers,  and  won  for  him  the  respect  and 
adsyrationof  all  w)ip  knew  nlm. 

Jtenolvedt  That  we  proffer  onr  profonndeet  sympathy  to  the  afflicted  ftmlly  of  onr  deceased  Mend 
fa  this  hour  of  tbtir  bereavement,  and  oommeod  them  for  conaolation  to  that  ftmntaia  of  Inflnlte 
Lore  which  alone  can  pour  a  healing  balm  to  soothe  the  angnish  of  the  sorrowing  sonl. 

SaUced,  That  a  copy  of  Die  foregoing  reaolntlons  be  oommnnkatHl  to  the  mmily  of  tha  do* 
oeased. 

A  brief  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Ohilds  will  appear  in  a  future  number. 
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A  SuooEsnoN. — Reports  of  edacational  gatherings  are  always  thankfully  re- 
oeWed  and  promptly  published.  A  simple  suggestion  may  add  to  the  value  of 
such  reports.  While'  it  is  perhaps  well  to  communicate  the  fact  that  Mr.  8o-<md' 
80  addressed  the  convention  or  institute,  it  is  of  more  service  to  the  cause  we 
represent  to  make  known  what  he  tend.  New  ideas,  or  old  ones  put  in  a  new 
light,  fresh  and  original  methods  of  instruction,  are  not  only  useful  to  our  readers 
in  all  parts  of  Illinois,  but  throughout  the  wide  circuit  of  our  exchanges.  They 
are  a  direct  contribution  to  the  grand  sum  of  knowledge  upon  the  most  import- 
ant of  subjects.  Proper  names,  gentlemen,  if  you  will,  but  do  n*t  forget  the 
*good  ideas*.  And,  while  we  are  upon  this  topic,  let  us  again  solicit  contributions 
to  our  news  department  Educational  news  items  of  every  kind  are  acceptable. 
In  regard  to  the  diffusion  of  educational  intelligence  (one  of  the  best  services  of 
a  publication  like  ours)  the  TeacA^  is  what  the  voluntary  contributions  of  its 
friends  make  it.  We  shall  aim  to  do  our  part  in  culling  the  best  thoughts  from 
our  exchanges  and  reporting  such  meetings  as  fall  within  our  reach.  Editors  are 
not  ubiquitous.    Good  friends,  perusing  these  lines,  Send  im  ike  Nem  t 

Tkmpe&ate  Habits. — The  value  of  temperate  habits  in  prolonging  life  and  di- 
minishing sickness  has  been  exhibited  in  the  comparison  of  temperance  provi- 
dent societies  with  other  societies.  The  Teetotal  Society  of  Preston,  England, 
presents,  as  we  learn  from  the  sanitary  raports  of  Rev.  Mr.  Clay,  not  merely  the 
smallest  proportion  of  sick,  but  it  also  suffers  the  shortest  average  duration  of  ill- 
ness. The  annual  mortality  in  the  Temperance  Provident  Society  of  London,  dur^ 
lag  seven  years,  averaged  only  4  in  1,000.  In  agricultural  laborers,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  the  most  highly  favored  of  the  working  classes  in  England,  it  is  rated  at 
8  per  1,000. 

Among  healthy  persons  generally,  jt  is  rated  at  10  per  1,000.  Among  clerks  at 
the  same  age,  it  is  no  less  than  2S  per  1,000.  If  we  compare  this  with  the  other 
picture,  how  great  is  the  difference.  Every  where  the  intemperate  are  among  the 
first  victims  of  epidemics,  and  also  contagious  febrile  diseases.  They  are  more 
readily  attacked,  and  more  readily  sink  under  disease,  than  any  other  class  of 
persons.  The  pernicious  effects  of  intemperance  in  throwing  the  system  open  to 
cholera  have  been  admitted  by  all  medical  writers  in  the  different  countries  of 
Europe. 

A  CoLOBKD  Artibt.— A  correspondent  of  Tha  London  Athmaum  writes  from 
Rome:  **An  interesting  novelty  has  sprung  up  among  us,  in  a  city  where  all  oar 
surroundings  are  of  the  olden  time.  Miss  Edmonia  Lewis,  a  lady  of  color,  has  tak- 
en a  studio  here  and  works  as  a  sculptress  in  one  of  the  rooms  formerly  ooou- 
pied  by  the  great  master  Ganova.  She  is  the  only  lady  of  her  race  in  the  United 
States  who  has  thus  applied  herself  to  the  study  and  practice  of  sculptural  art." 

Value  or  Cows. — In  a  little  town  in  Ohio  a  lady  teacher  was  exercising  a 
olass  of  juveniles  in  Mental  Arithmetic  She  commenced  the  question,  *'  If  you 
buy  a  cow  for  ten  dollars" —  when  up  came  a  little  hand.  **  What  is  it,  Johnny  f" 
**  Why,  you  oa'  n*t  buy  no  kind  of  a  cow  for  ten  dollars;  father  sold  one  for  axty 
doUars the  other  day,  and  she  was  a  regular  old  scrub,  at  that!" 
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Ret.  Dr.  Whkwill^  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  died  on  the  4th  ult. 
The  deceased,  who  was  formeriy  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Uniyersity, 
was  bom  of  humble  parentage  at  Lancaster,  in  1794.  His  writings  were  nuraer- 
oos  and  important,  the  following  being  among  those  which  have  attracted  the 
greatest  attention:  *  A  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences*;  *The  Philosophy  of 
the  Inductive  Sciences \  which  was  subsequently  expanded  into  *  The  History  of 
Scientific  Ideas';  *  Novum  Organum  Renovatum*;  *The  Philosophy  of  Discov- 
ery'; *The  Elements  of  Morality,  including  Polity';  the  *  Bridge  water  Treatise  on 
Astronomy';  *  Notes  on  Architecture  of  German  Churches';  *  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  England';  *  Lecture  on  Systematic  Morality'; 
'Indications  of  the  Creator',  in  answer  to  the  *  Vestiges  of  Creation'.  Besides 
these,  he  was  the  author  of  many  educational  mathematical  works,  and  some 
works  on  university  education  in  connection  with  university  reform ;  also  of  a 
translation  of  Goethe's  *  Hermann  and  Dorothea',  of  Auerbach's  *  Professor's  Wife', 
of  Grotius  on  the  *■  Rights  of  War  and  Peace ',  and  of  three  volumes  of  a  transla- 
tion of  Plato,  under  the  title  of  *The  Platonic  Dialogues  for  English  Readers'. 
Well-authenticated  rumor  also  attributes  to  him  the  authorship  of  *  The  Plurality 
of  Worlds',  an  anonymous  book  which  has  created  considerable  sensation.  In 
addition  to  his  other  accomplishments,  he  was  well  skilled  in  archaeology,  and  was 
a  contributor  to  the  literature  of  Gothic  architecture. 

Dr.  Whewell  was  a  sturdy  democrat,  although  at  the  head  of  the  most  aristo- 
cratic of  colleges,  if  we  may  credit  the  following  statement  of  a  London  corre- 
spondent "  Whewell  was  a  man  who  would  have  made  his  mark  any  where  in  the 
world.  Bom  the  son  of  blacksmith,  and  reared,  so  tradition  said,  at  a  north- 
country  forge,  he  early  evinced  considerable  mathematical  talent,  and  was  sent 
up  to  Cambridge  as  a  sizar — that  is,  a  poor  scholar  supported  by  a  college  allow- 
ance. He  rose  to  be  first  scholar,  then  fellow,  then  lecturer,  then  tutor,  and 
finally  Master  of  the  college.  A  man  of  indomitable  energy  and  immense  power 
of  application,  unlike  the  majority  of  college  celebrities,  he  continued  his  self-ed- 
ucation long  afler  the  stimulus  for  exertion  had  ceased  to  operate,  and  became, 
in  consequence,  one  of  the  most  wide-read  of  English  men  of  letters.  There  were 
very  few  subjects  of  science  and  learning  about  which  he  did  not  know  a  great  deal ; 
more,  perhaps,  that  he  had  really  mastered  thoroughly.  He  was  by  far  the  best- 
informed  and  most  thoughtful  man  in  the  University  wherein  his  life  was  spent. 
A  conservative  in  politics,  a  staunch  upholder  of  commonplace  orthodoxy  in  re- 
ligious matters,  he  was  still,  in  intellectual  matters,  eminently  liberal.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  American  war  he  was  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  North, 
chiefly,  I  think,  because  it  was  the  fashion  in  the  halls  of  Cambridge  to  profess  a 
sentimental  sympathy  for  the  South.  Not  very  long  ago,  when  one  of  the  young- 
er fellows  of  his  college  gave  utterance  in  his  presence  to  some  views  of  this  kind, 
the  Master  interrupted  him,  saying:  *Sir  you  are  a  very  young  man,  and  what  is 
worse,  you  are  a  very  silly  young  man.'  And  this  sort  of  Johsonian  brutality  was 
one  of  his  characteristics.  He  was  bitterly  unpopular  with  the  members  of  his 
own  college  during  the  first  years  of  his  mastership ;  but  gradually  they  learned 
that  his  bark  watf  worse  *than  his  bite.  He  was  anxious — so  gossip  said — to  be  made 
a  bishop;  but  no  consideration  of  this  kind  could  influence  him  in  his  assertion  of 
what  he  held  to  be  the  rights  of  his  college.  Trinity  is  a  royal  foundation :  the 
mastership  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown ;  and  the  house  where  the  master  resides  is, 
21 
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according  to  the  common  opinion,  a  royal  pOBseasion.  Against  this  yiew  Dr. 
Whewell  set  himself  most  sturdily.  He  insisted,  on  every  possible  Occasion,  that 
the  Lodge  —  as  the  master's  house  is  called  —  belonged  to  the  College,  not  to  the 
Grown.  When  the  Queen  paid  a  visit  to  Cambridge  in  company  with  Prince  Al- 
bert, 86me  years  ago,  Whewell  is  reported  to  have  given  great  offense  at  court  by 
saying  that  the  College  was  proud  to  receive  Her  Migesty  in  their  Lodge,  laying 
an  accent  upon  the  their.  In  the  same  way  he  waged  perpetual  warfare  against 
the  judges  during  the  assize-week.  It  has  been  the  custom  from  time  immemo- 
rial for  the  judges,  while  stopping  at  Cambridge,  to  take  up  their  abode  at  the 
Lodge.  The  master  had  no  objection  to  the  time-honored  custom,  but  he  insist- 
ed that  the  judges  must  come  as  his  invited  guests,  not  as  the  representatives  of 
the  Crown ;  and,  as  they  refused  to  make  this  concession,  he  pursued  them  with 
an  almost  sublime  tenacity  of  purpose.  When  they  arrived,  he  would  leave  the 
house,  lock  up  the  cupboards,  remove  the  servants — do  every  thing  to  make  their 
sojourn  impossible.  He  was  threatened  with  injunctions  in  chancery,  with  all 
sorts  of  mysterious  law-proceedings ;  he  knew  by  his  course  of  action  he  was 
throwing  away  all  prospect  of  preferment;  but  still  he  persevered.  He  iR^as  Mas- 
ter of  Trinity,  and  he  would  recognise  no  higher  duty  than  he  owed  to  his  Col- 
lege. When  he  wrote  his  essay  upon  the  *  Plurality  of  Worlds',  it  was  said  that 
he  wanted  to  demonstrate  mathematically  that  not  only  was  he  the  master  of  the 
greatest  college  in  the  known  world,  but  that  there  '  could  not  possibly  be  any 
world  within  the  universe  wherein  there  was  a  yet  greater  college  than  his  own. 
He  had  an  iron  constitution,  was  a  hale,  vigorous  man  at  seventy,  and  might 
probably  have  remained  master  for  a  score  of  years  longer,  if  he  had  not  been 
thrown  from  his  horse,  the  other  day,  while  riding.  He  never  recovered  from  the 
shock,  and  died  after  a  few  days'  illness." 

Mksbrb.  Ivison,  Phinmit,  Blakkman  k  Co.  present  this  month  a  new  advertise- 
ment of  their  well-known  and  highly  -  approved  American  Educational  Series  of 
Text-Books. 

Rbad  it. — We  invite  the  careful  attention  of  all  teachers  employed  where  a 
regular  system  of  graded  schools  is  unknown  to  the  article  entitled  *  A  Course  of 
Study  for  Common  (or  Country)  Schools'.  The  whole  essay  is  eminently  sensible, 
and  well  calculated  to  be  of  service  to  all  teachers  ambitious  to  make  the  best  of 
their  circumstances,  even  though  not  the  most  favorable. 

Mr.  Hinet  M.  Shkrwood  advertises  in  this  number  of  the  Teacher  School  Fur- 
niture, Ink- Wells,  Maps,  Globes,  and  other  school  requisites  and  conveniences,  all 
of  the  most  approved  styles  and  best  manufacture. 

WisGONBtN. —  Whitewater  and  Platteville  have  been  fixed  upon  as  the  sites  of 
two  of  the  three  normal  schools  soon  to  be  established  in  Wisconsin.  The  site 
of  the  third  is  not  yet  determined. 

Messrs.  £.  H.  Butler  ft  Co.  publish  Mitchell's  Geographies,  Goodrich's  School 
Histories,  and  other  standard  school-books,  for  a  descriptive  list  of  which  see  their 
advertisement. 
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Tbx  Schoolvaster  in  LxTVRATURB.^-Some  writer  has  correctly  said,  "Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  gathers  all  ungainliness  of  person,  and  awkwardness  of  manner,  and 
slovenliness  of  dress,  into  one  person,  makes  him  horrid  with  superstition  and  ped- 
antry, and  names  the  pedagogue  Dominie  Sampson.**  Do  our  readers  remember 
Irving*s  picture  of  his  country  schoolmaster,  Ichabod  Crane?  What  a  portrait  I 
*'  The  cognomen  of  Crane  was  not  inapplicable  to  his  person.  He  was  tall,  but 
exceedingly  lank,  with  narrow  shoulders,  long  arms  and  legs,  hands  that  dangled 
a  mile  out  of  his  sleeves,  feet  that  might  have  served  for  shovels,  and  his  whole 
frame  most  loosely  hung  together.  His  head  was  small,  and  flat  at  top,  with  huge 
ears,  large  green  glassy  eyes,  and  a  long  snipe  nose,  so  that  it  looked  like  a 
weather-cock,  perched  upon  his  spindle  neck,  to  tell  which  way  the  wind  blew. 
To  see  him  striding  along  the  profile  of  a  hill  on  a  windy  day,  with  his  clothes 
bagging  and  fluttering  about  him,  one  might  have  mistaken  him  for  the  genius  of 
famine  descending  upon  the  earth,  or  some  scarecrow  eloped  from  a  cornfield." 

Our  readers  will  witness  the  Schoolmaster's  last  ( and  best )  appearance  in  lit- 
erature in  the  extract  else  where  given  from  Whittier's  last  and  finest  poem, 
'  Snow-Bound,  A  Winter  IdyP. 

"  Large-brained,  dear^ed,— of  inch  m  he 
Shall  Freedom*!  young  apoetlee  be.'* 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Whittier.  Henceforth,  when  the  Magician  of  the  North  flutters 
the  shabby  robe  of  his  slovenly  Dominie  full  in  our  faces,  or  the  vision  of  the 
scarecrow  Ichabod  appears  with  *  long  snipe  nose '  to  goad  us  to  indignation  not 
less  than  mirth  at  the  villainous  caricature,  we  may  turn  aside  with  satisfaction 
to  contemplate  a  better,  because  a  truer,  portraiture  in  Whittier*s  Schoolmaster. 

MESbss.  6x0.  &  C.  W.  Sherwood,  finding  their  old  quarters  too  contracted  for 
their  increasing  business,  have  removed  from  118  Lake  street  to  105  Madison  st, 
Chicago.    Their  new  advertisement  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 

HxNRT  Barnard,  LL.D.,  was  inaugurated  President  of  St  John's  College,  Md., 
on  the  22d  of  January.  The  State  Legislature  has  appropriated  $16,000  a 
year  for  six  years  to  assist  in  reestablishing  the  college.  The  college  is  a  state 
institution.  Dr.  Barnard  will  continue  to  edit  and  publish  the  Ameriean  Jcymal 
of  Education, 

Rev.  Lawrence  P.  Hickok  has  been  elected  President  of  Union  College.  Mr. 
Hickok  has  been  Yice-President  since  1 849,  and  upon  him  devolved  the  chief 
control  of  the  college  since  Dr.  Nott  became  too  feeble  to  perform  his  duties. 

Mr.  John  Atwatkr,  whose  system  of  School  Government  has  been  before  the 
public  for  several  years,  and  has  been  commended  by  eminent  educators,  announ- 
ces a  new  edition  of  his  Tickets,  for  1866. 

The  National  Association  of  School  Superintendents  will  meet  in  Indian- 
i^olison  the  13th  of  August  next 

The  Pttblic  Schools  of  the  United  States  number  about  60,000,  of  which  more 
than  one-sixth  are  in  the  State  of  New  Tork. 
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A  Plka  for  thi  QvnN*8  English.  Bt  Hinrt  Altord,  D.D. — This  recent 
publication  we  have  not  yet  given  a  personal  examination.  From  a  review  in  the 
N.  T.  IfuUpendmt  w.e  clip  two  items.  **  Among  the  instances  of  false  pronuncia- 
tion that  Dean  Alford  reproves  is  the  vulgarism,  which  it  seems  is  no  less  com- 
mon in  England  than  in  this  country,  giving  what  should  be  the  sound  of  u  in  cer- 
tain words  as  if  it  were  ooy  calling  duty,  dooty^  Tuesday,  Toot^ay;  reading  to  us  that 
*  the  clouds  drop  down  doo\  exhorting  us  docly  to  do  the  <iooti^  that  are  doo  from 
us;  asking  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  nootpaper.  This  is,  perhaps,  no  worse  than 
changing  the  proper  sound  of  u  in  abi  into  ju^  which  is  so  often  done  by  Irishmen 
and  South-Carolinians,  who  speak  of  fighting  a  jud  with  as  much  nonchalance  as 
if  there  were  such  a  word  in  the  English  language."  **  Dean  Alford  defends  the 
use  of  the  phrase  *It  is  me',  against  which  the  smaller  fry  of  grammarians  and 
pedagogues  protest,  but  which  will  continue  to  be  said  by  English  men,  women 
and  children,  as  long  as  the  English  language  is  spoken.  He  even  justifies  the 
phrases  *It  is  him',  *  It  is  her',  which  Dr.  Latham,  it  seems  to  us,  gives  good  rea- 
sons for  rejecting,  although  he  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  vindicate  *Him  and  me 
done  it ',  which  we  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  some  of  our  famous  New-Tork 
poets." 

The  North- American  Review  for  April  has  the  following  table  of  contents: 
I.  The  Error  of  DeTocqueville.  II.  Military  and  Martial  Law.  HL  Character. 
IV.  the  New- York  Herald.  V.  Carlyle's  Frederick  the  Great.  VI.  Our  Diplo- 
macy during  the  Rebellion.  VII.  International  Arbitration.  VIIL  Dante,  and 
his  latest  English  Translators.  IX.  The  President  on  the  Stump.  X.  Critical 
Notices.    The  number  is  more  than  usually  excellent 

TouNQ  America  will  out. —  A  clergyman  was  addressing  a  large  assembly  of 
Sunday-school  children:  **Now,  my  little  boys  and  girls,"  he  said,  **I  want  you  to 
be  very  still — so  still  you  can  hear  a  pin  drop."  They  were  all  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment, when  one  cried  out,  at  the  top  of  his  little  voice,  "  Let  her  drop!" 

Normal  Schools. — Of  the  states  that  have  maintained  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  all  but  three  have  one  or  more  normal  schools  established  under 
state  authority.    The  three  exceptions  are  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Ohii. 

Mr.  a  H.  Andrews  succeeds  Andrews  &  Bigelow  in  the  school-furnishing  busi- 
ness in  Chicago.  The  injunction  restraining  him  from  doing  so  having  been  dis- 
solved, Mr.  Andrews  again  advertises  the  Holbrook's  School  Apparatus. 

Oxford  University,  in  England,  has  at  last  fallen  a  victim  to  modem  innova- 
tion.    A  ladies'  class  has,  amid  much  opposition,  been  established. 

In  regard  to  any  thing  that  grows,  one  right /orm«r  will  accomplish  more  than 
a  thousand  reformers.  Makn. 

Messrs.  Sower,  Barnes  k  Potts  have  become  sole  publishers  of  the  valuable 
school-books  heretofore  published  by  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Childa,  and  announce  new  edi- 
tions now  in  preparation. 
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LOCAL     INTELLIGENCE. 

CRiCAoa — The  membership  of  the  Young  Men's  Association  numbers  1,624. 
During  the  year  82,668  boolcs  have  been  loaned  to  1,350  members.  The  library 
numbers  8,692  volumes.  Fourteen  lectures  have  been  delivered  during  the  past 
season,  at  a  total  expense  of  $4,888.80.  The  total  receipts  from  the  lectures  were 
$8,860.  Total  expenditures  of  the  Association,  $11,948.71;  total  receipts,  $18,- 
878.46. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Police  Department  of  the  city  for  the  year  ending  March 
Slst,  1866,  was  $162,267.27.  The  total  amount  paid  for  the  support  of  the  city 
schools  during  the  year  ending  Dec.  Slst,  1866,  was  $176,068.78. 

The  annual  examination  of  the  Grammar  department  of  the  Public  Schools  was 
held  on  the  18th  ult.  The  pupils  examined  were  those  of  the  First  Grade,  and 
such  members  of  the  Fourth  Grade  as  belonged  to  it  on  the  15th  of  September 
last,  and  who  had  not  left  it  previous  to  the  15th  of  February.  We  append  a  list 
of  the  questions  used.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  studies  of  the  Fourth 
Grade  are — Arithmetic,  through  the  simple  rules ;  Geography ;  Physical  Geog- 
raphy in  the  Introduction,  with  enough  of  Mathematical  to  explain  the  terms  used, 
the  Hemispheres,  the  Continents,  North  America,  Introduction  to  the  United 
Sutes,  and  the  Western  States  exclusive  of  those  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  First 
Grade  in  Arithmetic  commences  with  Percentage;  in  History,  with  the  French- 
and-Indian  War,  and  extends  through  the  book  in  both  cases.  In  Grammar  the 
examination  was  not  confined  to  the  First  Grade,  because  of  the  recent  tntroduo- 
tioD  of  a  new  text-book. 

[  Forty  minutes  allowed  for  exercises  in  Geography  and  History,  and  forty-five 
minutes  for  all  others  except  Spelling.] 

(fust  q&adb  questions.) 

Arithmetic,—  [The  ezamplM  may  bo  worked  oat  first  on  slates,  and  then  copied  on  pi^r,  if 
pupils  prefer  to  do  so;  but  all  the  copying  must  be  completed  within  the  time  specified.  The  tth 
UMmu  ihmM  bt  copied  on  Ou  paper  in  fuUy  so  that  the  Committee  may  see  the  prooeoa  as  well  aa 
the  answers.  No  books,  nor  helps  of  any  kind,  allowed  on  the  desks,  and  none  to  be  used  during 
the  Examination.  All  communication  to  be  avoided.  Pupils  to  receive  no  information  fh>m 
teachers,  or  others,  respecting  any  of  the  questions.  Every  pupil  to  write  at  the  top  of  each  p*. 
per  his  name,  name  of  teacher,  grade  to  which  he  belongs,  and  name  of  school.  Each  answer 
should  be  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  the  question.  At  the  close  of  the  time 
specified,  every  paper  will  be  taken  up,  whether  completed  or  not.  J 

1.  Express  decimally  2^  per  cent. ;  4  per  cent ;  6^  per  cent. ;  12^  per  cent ; 
\  per  cent 

2.  A  man  has  a  capital  of  $20,000.  He  loses  60  per  cent  of  his  capital  in 
wheat  speculations,  and  60  per  cent  of  the  remainder  in  stock  speculations.  How 
much  money  has  he  left  ? 

8.     6000  is  26  per  cent  of  what  number  ? 

4.  Define  the  terms  'At  Par*,  *  Above  Par\  and  'Below  Par';  and  give  an 
illustration  of  a  sale  of  stocks  hdow  par, 

6.  Find  the  amount  of  $6,600  at  yi teres t  8  years,  6  months  and  18  days,  at  12 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

6.  What  Is  the  present  worth  of  a  note  for  $224,  due  2  years  hence,  discount- 
ing at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 
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7.  Find  the  eoinpouDd  interest  of  $400  for  2  years,  at  7  per  cent  per  annam. 

8.  Write  a  proportion,  and  tell  which  terms  are  means  and  which  are  ex- 
tremes. 

9.  Find  the  missing  term  in  72  :  (     )  :  :  66  :  112. 

10.  How  many  pounds  of  colTee  at  4  shillings  per  pound  must  be  given  in  ex- 
change for  SO  pounds  of  butter  at  2  shillings  and  6  pence  per  pound. 

Grammar, —  1.     Name  the  properties  of  Nouns. 

2.  Mark  with  appropriate  abbreviations  the  different  parts  of  speech  in  the 
following  sentence : 

"  Alas  1  John,  that  you  should  have  acted  so  unwisely  in  the  presence  of  your 
father  and  mother." 

8.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  Transitive  Verb  in  the  Active  Voice,  and 
another  expressing  the  same  idea  by  the  use  of  the  same  verb  in  the  Passive 
Voice. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adjective  used  as  a  noun. 

5.  Compare  each  of  the  adjectives  Wise  and  Able,  by  three  different  methods. 

6.  Write  one  sentence  containing  a  Relative  Pronoun,  an  Adjective  Pronoun, 
an  Interrogative  Pronoun,  and  a  Personal  Pronoun. 

7.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  if  they  need  correction: 

**Let  every  pupil  attend  to  their  lessons.** 

*•  James,  and  not  William,  have  done  the  wrong." 

^*  The  chief  portion  of  the  lands  is  sold." 

8.  Name  three  Irregular  Verbs,  and  give  their  principal  parts. 

9.  Give  the  synopsis  of  the  Verb  WrUe  in  all  the  tenses  of  the  Indicative 
Mode,  with  I. 

10.     ''I  visited  the  store  of  Jones  and  Smith.^ 

Tell,  by  the  use  of  the  possessive  case^  whose  store  I  visited. 
"  I  have  upon  my  table  two  Dictionaries^-one  by  Worcester  and  one  by 
Webster." 
Tell,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  by  use  of  the  possessive  case,  what 
Dictionaries  are  upon  my  table. 

Sutory  tmd  Geography. —  1.     Mention  thrtee  of  the  principal  events  of  1775. 
2.    Draw  a  map  of  the  State  in  which  the  first  blood  of  the  Revolution  was 
shed.  t 

8.     Mention  three  of  the  principal  events  of  1776. 

4.  State  what  you  know  of  the  Battle  of  Trenton. 

5.  Name  the  most  important  naval  engagement  of  the  Revolution,  with  its 
result 

6.  What  do  you  know  of  the  surrender  at  Yorktown  ? 

7.  Name  the  Presidents  in  their  order,  with  the  length  of  time  of  service  of 
each. 

8.  Draw  a  map  of  the  country  from  which  Lafayette  came. 

9.  Give  the  botmdaries  of  the  most  populous  empire  of  Asia. 

10.  Draw  a  map  of  the  country  from  which  slaves  were  imported  to  this  coun- 
try previous  to  the  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade. 

Spdling. —  [The  words  must  be  distinctly  pronounced  once  by  the  Special  Teadier  and  re* 
peated  by  some  pupil  in  the  back  part  of  tbe  room.  P«pil  will  write  with  ink,  and  caraflnlly,  aa 
no  opportunity  will  be  giren  for  rewriting.  Penmanah^  will  be  marked  more  eq>eciaUy  unm 
the  papers  in  Spelling.] 
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Recipient  Reminisoenoe.  Analysis.  Pulmonary.  Synonymous.  Vietorious. 
Editorial.    Thermometer.    Appropriate.    Diurnal. 

(fourth  grade  questions.) 

AriihrneHe. —  1.  Givein  words  the  following  numbers:  910;  810;  1216;  845; 
2008. 

2.  Write  in  figures  the  following :  Two  thousand  and  ten ;  Sixteen  thousand 
and  eight ;  Three  millions  and  thirteen  thousand ;  Sixty-seven ;  One  thousand 
five  hundred  and  six. 

3.  Write  the  Roman  characters  for  1876;  861 ;  1018;  1276;  1005. 

4.  Multiply  One  thousand  and  seven  by  One  hundred  and  ten. 

5.  Add  80065  and  HDGCLXIX. 

6.  Subtract  Two  thousand  and  nine  from  Thirty  thousand  and  ninety. 

7.  Give  the  rule  for  the  work  of  this  example :    7560 

1875 

5685 

8.  Write  the  signs  of  Addition,  of  Multiplication,  of  Subtraction,  and  of  Di- 
vision. 

9.  Correct  this  example  if  it  needs  correction,  865  and  tell  why  you 
correct  it.  108 

2920 
865 

6670 
Oeography,-^  1.    Give  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
2.'    Give  the  boundaries  of  the  United  SUtes. 
8.    Name  the  Western  States. 

4.    Name  the  United  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
6.    Name  three  principal  mountain-chains  of  the  United  States,  and  give  the 
direction  of  each. 

6.  Name  three  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  United  States,  and  the  direction 
in  which  each  runs. 

7.  Name  and  locate  three  of  the  largest  lakes  of  the  United  States. 

JfisetUanemis. — 1.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  light  of  the  sun  and 
the  light  of  the  moon  ? 

2.  Analyze  the  word  Might';  that  is,  tell  how  many  sounds  there  are  in  the 
word,  and  what  the  souuds  are,  also  what  letters  are  silent,  or  have  no  sound. 

8.  In  the  same  manner  as  above,  analyze  the  word  *  recite*. 

4.  Write  out  the  analysis  of  the  following  question  in  Mental  Arithmetic ; 
that  is,  write  out  in  full  what  you  would  say  if  you  were  analyzing  the  question  in 
class: 

'*  James  had  six  marbles,  and  John  had  eight  marbles.    How  many  marbles 
had  both?" 

5.  Id  the  same  manner,  analyze  the  following  question: 

**  Thomas  had  three  dollars  more  than  John,  and  John  had  seven  dollars. 
How  many  dollars  had  both?" 

BptOkng, — Audible.  Certain.  Skirmish.  Burglar.  Incite.  Eclipse.  Un- 
tried.   Foremost.    Lonesome.    Postage. 
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Normal  Unitkbsitt. — The  new  term  opened  April  9th,  with  an  unusually  full 
attendance  for  the  Spring  session.  The  Normal  class  just  admitted  numbers  28, 
and  promises  well  in  respect  to  ability  and  earnestness. 

The  Model  School  is  crowded  to  its  fullest  capacity,  demanding,  besides  the 
regularly-employed  corps  of  instructors,  upward  of  80  pupil  teachers  from  the 
Normal  department. 

The  Faculty  has  just  received  a  valuable  accession  in  securing  the  services  of 
Mr.  E.  P.  Burlingham,  who  has  left  Geneseo,  where  his  valuable  labors  were  high- 
ly appreciated,  to  fill  the  post  of  First  Assistant  in  the  Model  School. 

Laoon. —  The  annual  examination  of  the  various  departments  of  our  city 
schools  has  just  closed.  It  continued  one  week,  and  the  unusually  large  number  of 
our  citisens  in  attendance  during  the  entire  time,  and  the  great  interest  in  the 
exercises,  and  the  almost  universal  satisfaction  they  expressed  at  the  thoroughness 
of  the  examination  in  most  of  the  departments,  as  well  as  the  genuine  progress 
evinced,  is  ample  evidence  that  the  efforts  of  our  worthy  and  efficient  Superin- 
tendent, M.  y.  B.  Shattuck,  late  of  the  Springfield  schools,  who  has  been  so  long 
and  favorably  known  as  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  energetic  teachers  in  this 
state,  are  being  <hdy  appreciated.  We  were  much  pleased  to  discover,  by  careful 
observation,  that  he  had  discarded  the  *  old-fogy'  methods  of  instruction  adopted 
by  his  predecessors,  the  tendency  of  which  has  always  been  to  make  the  pupils 
mechanical  thinkers  —  mere  machines,  to  be  operated  by  the  teacher;  that  he 
has  80  successfully  introduced  the  best  modem  methods  of  instruction  in  the  va- 
rious branches  pursued  in  the  different  departments  of  our  schools,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  of  those  who  attended  the  examination 
that  the  true  office  of  the  public  school  is  to  cultivate  and  develop  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  in  such  a  manner  that  he  shall  become  an  active,  thinking,  self-reliant, 
in  stead  of  a  mechanical  one.  Our  citizens  are  beginning  to  realize  the  fact  that 
i^e  if  8<mie  difference  between  school-ibe^pui^  and  school-teocAtn^ ;  and  our 
Board  of  Education,  that  first-class  teachers  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  As  ev- 
idence of  this,  I  cite  the  fact  that  the  new  board,  just  elected,  are  among  the 
most  intelligent,  influential  and  substantial  business  men  in  the  city.  The  Spring 
term  of  our  schools  has  opened  finely,  and  with  a  large  influx  of  pupils,  and  we 
confidently  expect  that  our  public  schools  will  soon  rank  second  to  none  upon  the 
Illinois  river.  Although  they  now,  like  most  in  the  West,  are  overcrowded,  and 
suffer  from  a  want  of  proper  accommodations,  yet,  with  a  live  corps  of  teachers 
and  Superintendent,  they  are  progressing  finely.  t. 

Stark  Cocntt  Tsaohxrs'  Institute,  held  April  4th,  6th  and  6th,  at  Toulon, 
organized  by  placing  Rev.  A.  G.  Miller  in  the  chair ;  Wm.  Nowlan  was  elected 
Secretary,  and  Charles  Myers,  Treasurer. 

The  first  day  the  attendance  was  not  large,  owing  to  unfavorable  weather — a 
steady  rain  falling  all  day.  On  the  second  day  several  teachers  from  abroad  were 
present;  among  them  Prof.  S.  M.  Etter,  late  President  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  who  delivered  two  addresses  before  the  Institute.  The  usual  exer- 
cises were  had  in  the  different  branches  taught  in  common  schools,  at  times 
eliciting  considerable  discussion.  Essays,  select  readings,  and  addresses,  were 
the  order  of  evening  exercises. 
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An  Aasooiation,  to  b«  known  fts  the  *  Stark  Count  j  Teaofaers'  Association  \  was 
formed,  with  nearly  one  hundred  members.  OflBcers  for  the  ensuing  year— • 
Charles  Myers,  President;  R.  J.  Dickinson,  Vice-President;  William  Nowlan, 
Secretary;  Willis  C.  Dewey,  Treasurer.  Executive  Committee,  Miss  £.  C.  Dyer, 
Miss  S.   A.  Beatty,  B.  G.  Hall,  G.  A.  Seaver,  and  Levi  Silliman. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Ruolvedt  That  every  true  teacher,  or  any  one  interested  in  the  canse  of  popular  edacatlnn, 
■hoBld  at  ODoe  beoome  a  nbaeriber  to  and  a  reader  of  the  lUinoit  Aa4Aer,a8  we  beHere  It  t*  be 
worthy  of  the  rapport  of  all  true  friends  of  education. 

Betolved,  That  in  Tiew  of  the  Ihct  that  there  are  a  great  nnmber  of  vagrant  boys,  in  every  com- 
nranity  of  the  state,  who  do  nut  attend  school,  the  legislature  of  the  state  ought  to  make  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  eatablishment  and  support  of  a  State  Reform  School,  to  be  located  at  some 
central  point. 

Benlved,  That  a  system  of  Teachers'  Institutes  should- be  established  by  law,  and  that  suffleient 
appropriation  should  be  made  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  Institutes. 

BuAvedy  That  an  appropriation  should  be  made  for  the  support  of  a  school  fbr  disabled  sol- 
diers, their  children,  and  the  children  of  those  who  lost  their  llres  in  the  service  of  their  oonntry. 

Jfosolved,  That  Superintendent  Bateman's  proposition  for  tovrnsfalp  In  stead  of  district  organi- 
sation should  be  adopted. 

J7esoloed,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  those  persons  who  have  fhvored  the  Asso- 
oistlon  with  enays. 

Jtetolvedt  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  Rev.  A.  C.  Miller,  for  the  able  manner  in 
in  which  he  has  presided  over  the  exercises. 

Ruoived^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  dus  the  citlcens  of  Toulon,  for  their  ktnd  hospl* 
tality  during  its  session. 

Runlved,  That  we  tender  our  slnoere  thanks  to  Prof.  S.  H.  Stter,  for  his  able,  eloquent  and  Id* 
■tmctiTe  addresses  before  this  Association. 

Setnlvedf  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  furnish  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  As- 
sociation to  the  JlUnoia  Teacher  and  the  Stark  Cbimey  Nem  for  publloation. 

.  WII«LIAM  NOWLAN,  Becretaiy. 

PuTKAM  CouNTT  TsACHERs'  INSTITUTE  met  at  Hennepin,  on  Tuesday,  March  27th, 
and  continued  in  session  four  days.  A  large  number  of  teachers  were  present, 
and  far  more  than  usual  interest  was  manifested  both  by  the  teachers  and  friends 
of  education. 

Pres.  R.  Edwards,  of  the  Normal  University ;  Prof  J.  W.  Powell,  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Bloomington;  Prof  A.  M.  Gow,  of  Chicago;  Prof  W.  B.  Pow- 
ell, Superintendent  of  Peru  Public  Schools,  and  other  eminent  educators,  were 
present  and  conducted  the  drill  exercises  of  the  institute.  Prof  M-  E.  Kellogg, 
bad  charge  of  the  musical  exercises,  and  also  drilled  the  institute  in  the  manner 
of  teaching  the  elements  of  music  in  common  schools.  A  lecture  was  delivered 
to  the  members  of  the  institute  and  friends  of  education  on  Tuesday  evening  by 
Pres.  R.  Edwards,  entitled  *The  Teacher  may  be  a  Man';  on  Wednesday  evening 
by  Prof  A.  M.  Gow,  upon  *The  Conduct  and  Duty  of  the  Teacher  and  Parent*; 
on  Thursday  evening  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Powell,  upon  *  Force  in  Nature  ^ 

On  Thursday  evening  the  following  resolutions  were  reported  to  the  institnte 
and  adopted  by  the  meeting,  which  was  composed  of  the  tax-payers,  teachers  and 
intelligent  men  and  women  of  Putnam  county,  with  the  most  emphatic  indorse- 
ments, and  without  a  single  dissenting  voice: 

WHiaiAS,  It  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  establish  comnMm  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  upon  the  recoguixed  principle  that  the  'property  of  the  state  shoidd  pay 
for  the  education  of  her  children ' ;  and 
WHxaau,  Many  children,  from  their  own  willftdness  aad  the  iadiflhreDoe  of  parents,  or  their  !■»• 
bility  to  restrain  them,  are  not  found  in  the  schools,  and  are  growing  up  to  ignorance  and 
vice}  therefore, 
JBesolwd,  That  we  recognise  the  principle  which,  when  the  community  is  taxed  for  the  educa- 
tion of  its  children,  will  compel  eyery  child  to  receive  so  much  education  as  will  fit  it  to  discharge 
its  duties  as  a  citizen  of  the  commonwealth,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  our  State  Superintend- 
•Dt,  and  instruct  our  Senators  and  RepresentatiTes,  to  use  aU  legitimate  efforts  to  secure  the  pasa- 
■Caof  alawthatwiU  autbortes  such  eonatlss  and  townships  as  sMl  adopt  it  by  a  vols  of  the 
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pMipl«  thttTMi;  to oompel  th« attendsBM of  all  ohildrm bctwwn  tiM agpaof  ■!«  uid  twtltf  jmn 
at  the  pablic  schoolB,  linleM  they  are  reoelring  priTate  inatmctlon,  or  are  pnTonted  by  physical 
Inflrmitiea. 

WanuuB,  The  effi»ot  of  the  pneaiit  latra  tn  ralatlon  to  JavMlle  crimlnala,  by  either  saflbrlng  fbem 

to  eacape  nnpaniehed,  or  If  punished  contignfng  them  to  the  C(>inpany  of  criminals  in  the 

oountT  jail,  M  iojarions  both  to  the  state  and  to  the  youths  so  conTlcted  of  erfme ;  tben^'oTv, 

JlesDioea,  That  ve,  citiMBS  and  teadiers  of  Putnam  oonnty,  heartily  Indorse  and  appn>Te  the 

prqfect  of  establishing  one  ot  more  Relbrm  Schools  fbr  the  reformation  of  Jnventle  criminals  in 

this  state,  and  heartily  instract  our  Representatlres  and  Senators  to  advocate  the  measore  at  the 

next  seasion  of  the  Legislature. 

The  friends  of  education  may  rest  assured  that  Putnam  county  is  ready  to  take 
her  place  in  the  first  ranlc  uqider  the  banner  of  Educational  AdTanoement 

J.  P.  WnsoR,  8ec*y.  8.  H.  STETBRaOH,  Pres't. 

Olark  GorirTT. — We  cut  the  following  from  a  newspaper.  Mr.  McClure  is  a 
student  fVom  the  Normal  University. 

"  Jfr.  Editor:  For  some  time  I  have  been  engaged  in  TisitiAg  the  schools  of 
this  county,  and  have  noted  their  method  of  teaching  and  the  plans  by  which  the 
schools  are  conducted.  I  have  visited  about  sixty  schools,  in  which  number  I  find 
several  very  successful  ones,  and  am  well  pleased  with  their  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. There  is  one  school  of  which  I  wish  to  speak  more  particularly,  and  that  is 
Mr.  Andrew  McClure*s  at  Martinsvillle.  This  school  caps  the  whole  climax  and  is 
a  complete  success.  I  visited  it  and  witnessed  the  novel  mode  of  Mr.  McCIure's 
plan  of  teaching,  and  I  must  say  it  far  exceeds  any  thing  that  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed.  It  surpasses  any  school  in  the  county,  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
not  excepted. 

*'  The  citizens  of  Martinsville  may  well  be  proud  for  having  such  a  competent 
and  eflBcient  teacher  among  them.  It  is  strictly  a  model  school,  and  a  complete 
system  within  itself  Nothing  is  aimed  at  but  thoroughness  and  the  developing 
and  disciplining  of  the  youthful  mind.  Mrs.  Sacket  is  doing  her  part  well,  and 
her  school  is  working  like  a  charm.  She  merits  the  approbation  of  her  pupils, 
and  the  praise  of  her  patrons.  And  in  respect  to  the  students,  I  must  say  that  I 
was  struck  with  astonishment,  and  filled  with  admiration  in  witnessing  their  reci- 
tations. Such  unraveling  and  unfolding  the  beauties  of  every  branch  of  study 
which  they  recited  has  never  been^equaled  or  excelled  by  any  class  of  scholars 
in  this  county.  Their  elucidations  were  clear  and  explicit,  and  nothing  was  left 
untold  or  unexplained.  Such  a  class  of  scholars  is  an  honor  to  their  unparalleled 
teachers,  and  I  shall  commend  them  wherever  I  go,  and  hold  them  up  as  worthy 
of  the  highest  imitation.  The  teachers  of  this  county  would  do  well  to  suspend 
their  schools  and  visit  Mr.  McGlure*s  and  learn  his  method  of  instruction.  I  am 
sure  they  would  never  regret  the  loss  of  time  and  the  trouble.** 

JAMES  DAWSON,  Gonnty  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Lee  Countt. —  Superintendent  Preston  thus  writes  in  a  letter  dated  April  12th : 
"  We  have  just  closed  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  meetings  of  the 
Lee  County  Teachers*  Institute  that  has  ever  been  held  in  our  county.  Nearly 
180  teachers  were  present,  46  of  whom  entered  the  class  on  Friday  for  public  ex> 
amination.  Thirty-six  of  the  number  obtained  certificates,  two-thirds  of  which 
were  second-grade. 


Book  Notiobii,  and  some  other  matters,  are  unavoidably  deferred  till  next  issue. 
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MITCHEIil/S  mBW  8CHOOI4  «EO«RAPHIBS. 

Entirely  New  — Text,  Maps,  and  Engrayings. 

MitofaeU's  3*int  Iiessons  in  Geosraphy.    Vor  young  cbOdren.    I>eiigned  u  an  introdoetloD  to 

th«  author*!  Primary  Qeograpby.    With  mapi  and  angraTingB. 
Mitchell's  New  Primary  Geography.    Illustrated  by  Twenty  oolored  Hap*,  and  On«  Hnndrad 

Sngravingi.    Deaigoed  aa  an  introdnetion  to  tbe  New  Intaraediate  Qaography. 
Mitohell'8  New  Intermediate  Geography.    For  the  oie  of  Schools  and  Academiea.    ninatraled 

by  twenty-three  coppei^pIate  Mapa  and  nnmerons  EngraTinga. 
IfitoheU's  New  Bohool  Geography  and  Atlaa.    A  «yftem  oT  Modern  Geography— Fhyaleal, 

Political,  and  Deacriptive;  accompanied  by  a  new  Atlaa  of  Forty-fonr  oopper-plnte  Hapa,  and  lUnatrat- 

ed  by  Two  Handred  Engravings. 
SSitoheU'a  New  JLnotent  Geography.    An  entirely  new  work,  elegantly  ilhistrated. 
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MitcheU'a  Primary  Geography.  An  Eaay  Introdnetion  to  the  study  of  Geogn^by.  Illustrated 
by  engravings  and  sixteen  colored  maps. 

Mitchell's  School  Geography  and  Atlaa.  New  Revised  Edition.  A  system  of  Modem  Geogra- 
phy, comprising  a  description  of  the  present  state  of  tbe  World,  and  its  five  great  di^iaioas.  Bnbel- 
liriied  by  numerous  Engravings,  and  accompanied  by  an  Atlaa  containing  thirty-four  Maps,  drawn 
and  engraved  expressly  for  this  work. 

Mitohell's  Ancient  Geography  and  Atlaa.  Designed  for  Academies,  Schools,  and  ramillea.  A 
system  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Geography,  embelliabed  with  engravings  of  remarkable  eventa,  views 
of  ancient  cities,  and  various  interesting  antique  remains.  Together  with  an  Ancient  Atiaa,  contain- 
ing mapa  illustrating  the  work. 


ClOODRICH'S  8CHOOI4  HISTORIES. 

Oooodrioh'a  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States.    A  Pictorial  History  of  the  United 

BUtPS,  with  notices  of  other  portions  of  America.    By  S.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of '  Peter  Parley*s  Tales '. 
Goodrich's  American  Child's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States.   An  introduction 

to  the  author's  *  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  Sutes*. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Nngland.    A  Pictorial  History  of  England.  By  8.  G.Goodrich, 

author  of  *  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States*,  etc 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Home.    A  Pictorial  History  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  sketches  of 

the  Uiatory  of  Modem  Italy,    ^y  8.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of  *  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  Btatea'. 

For  the  use  of  Schools.    Revised  and  improved  edition. 
Goodrioh's  Pictorial  History  of  Greece.    A  Pictorial  Hlatory  of  Greece,  Ancient  and  Modem. 

By  8.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of '  PictorUl  History  of  tbe  United  Statea \    For  the  use  of  Schooia.    Revised 

edition. 
GkxHlrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Prance.     A  Pictorial  Histoiy  of  France.     For  the  nee  of 

Schools.    By  B.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of  *  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States'.    Rerlsed  and  Inpraved 

edition,  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

Goodrich's  Parley's  Oommon-School  History  of  the  "World.  A  Pictorial  History  of 
the  World,  Ancient  and  Modern.  For  tbe  use  of  Schools.  By  B.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of  <  Pictorial  Hla- 
tory of  the  United  States',  etc.    Illustrated  by  eogravlDgs. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  Natural  History.  Elegantly  illustrated  with  more  than  Two  Hundred 
Engravings. 

^    

je's  Blements  of  IiOglc.  Elements  of  Logic.  Designed  as  a  Manual  of  Instruction.  9y 
_ienry  Goppee.  A.M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  late  Prln* 
eipal  AssistantrProfessor  of  Ethics  and  English  Studies  in  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point. 

's  Nlenients  of  BhetoriO*     Elements  of  Rhetoric.     Designed  as  a  Manual  of  Inatraetlon. 
Henry  Ooppee,  A  Jf .,  author  of '  BlementB  of  Logic ',  ete.    Mew  edition,  rsTised. 


AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL 

SERIES  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 


T^HE  large  and  increasing  sale  of  these  books,  the  emphatic  commendations  of  hun- 
•*■  dreds  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  country,  who  have  tetted  them  in  the  elau-roam 
and  know  whereof  they  affirm,  amply  attest  their  real  merits,  and  fully  commend 
them  to  general  favor,  and  to  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  every  thorough  and 
practical  teacher.  Among  the  leading  books  of  the  Series,  the  following  may  be 
named  as  worthy  of  special  notice,  viz :  — 

Sanden'S  Readen  and  Spellen,  conforming  in  Orthography  and  Ortho- 
epy to  the  latest  edftlous  of  Webster*!  iTictioiuu^-. 

Tlie  Union  Serle*  of  Readers  and  Speller,  entirely  ksw  in  mattsb 

and  XLLOSTiuTiONS,  and  received  with  givat  favor  bj  the  beet  teachere  in  the  country. 

Roblnson'fl  Series  of  MatlieniatlCS,  including  Arithmetics,  Algebras, 
Geometries,  Surreyiug,  etc.,  highly  CQUimended  by  all  who  have  tested  them  in  the  cia»room. 

KerVs  JSey/V  Series  of  Grammars^  unaurpassed  in  simplicity,  clearness, 
research,  and  j^-aotical  utility.    The  series  consists  of 

Kerl'S  First  EieSSOnS  In  Grammar.      A  book  for  beginners,  and  intro- 
ductory to  the  Oommon<School  Qramniar. 

KerPs  Common*ScllOOl  Grammar*     A  thorough,  complete  and  prac- 
tical work  for  Common  Schools  and  Academies. 

Kerl'S  ComprelienslTe  Grammar*      To  be  used  as  a  book  of  reference. 

Spencerlan  PenmanSblp,  simple,  practical,  and  beautiful.      Newly  en- 

gronei  ana  imjprovea. 

Spen<^erlan  Charts  of  Writing  and  Ora^vlny.     Six  in  number. 

In  siae  24XS0  inches.  These  Charts  are  so  printed  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  ELadAoard  WhU 
ing.  The  lines  being  strong,  and  veil  defined,  the  letters  can  be  distinctly  seen  across  the  largest 
school-room. 

Tlie  Spencerlan  Key  to  Practical  Penman^lilp,  for  the  use  of 

Teachers.  Pupils,  and  Professional  Penmen,  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  and  over  two 
hundred  Ulustratious,  is  now  ready.  \ 


Bryant,  Stratton  Jt  Packard's  BooIl- Keeping  Series,  beauti- 
fully printed  in  Colors. 

Wells's  Itfataral  Sciences,  including  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Geology, 
and  Science  of  Common  Things. 

Gray's  Botanical  Text-Books*  These  books  present  the  latest  and 
most  Rficurate  principles  of  the  science,  and  have  been  reeonunended  by  almoat  every  eminaot  Bota- 
nist in  the  country. 

Colton'S  Series  of  Cteoffrapkles*      The  New  Quarto  Geography,  just 

published  and  added  to  this  series,  surpasses  any  thing  of  the  kind  before  the  public. 

Fasqnelle's  Frencli  Series*       I  WUlson's  Histories* 
Woodbury's  German  Series.    I  Bradbury's  Sdi'l  Mnslc-B'ks. 

ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  CBLBBRATED 

SI»EXTCEIlI-A.3Sr    STEEL    I>ElSrS- 


*  Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  inyited  to  send  for  our  Descriptive  Catalogne 
and  Circular,  which  will  be  sent  prepaid  upon  application,  and  which  contain  fttU 
descriptions,  critical  notices  and  testimonials  of  all  our  publications;  also  the  terms 
on  which  we  will  furnish  to  Teachers  our  books  for  examination  and  introduction. 
Address  the  publishers, 

IVISON,  PHINNET,  BLAEEMAIT  &  CO., 

48  and  60  Walker  street,  New  York. 
S.  C.  GBIGGU3  &  CO.,  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  street,  Chicago. 


NEW  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS 

or 
Ho.  87  Vorth-Third  Street,  FHILAOXXiFHIA. 


THE  UNDERSIONKD,  by  aa  arrangemeot  wtth  Georoi  W.  Grilm,  Iiq^  th«  •minaiit  Book-PabUshtf» 
respectftiUy  annoniice  that  they  have  become  sole  Publishers  of  his 

and  that  they  ara  now  prsparing  new  editions  of  the  following  well-kDOira  and  highly<appredated  works : 


Petcnon'i  Familiar  Science, 

oa, 
Seimtific  Explanation  of  Common  Tking$^ 

To  which  is  added  Prof.  John  Henry  Pepper's 
popular  treatise  on 

Seientillo  Amiuements  for  Young  People. 

12mo.,  601pp.,  oontaiDlng  160  Illustrations. 

The  Tast  field  oorered  by  the  Modem  Sciences, 
and  the  enormous  amount  of  labor  and  study  rv- 
qnlred  of  pupils  to  attain  even  a  general  kvovkedge 
of  the  mnltitode  of  absolutely  important  samecti 
pressing^  npon  their  attention,  aru  creating  grave 
discussions  among  the  best  educators  concerning 
tJto  limit  of  endurance  of  the  youthful  mind,  and 
causing  Uiem  aaxlouslT  to  look  round  for  more  con- 
densed works  eonteining  cleitr,  logical,  but  short 
and  easily-understood,  epitomes  of  the  sulject  of 
which  they  treat. 

It  has  been  the  especial  aim  of  Sower,  Barnes  k 
Potts  to  supply  this  great  want  in  their  School  Pub- 
ILsatlons,  and  this  work  on  FtmUiar  Science  has 
been  accepted  by  them  as  admirably  calculated  to 
meet  the  rdncational  necessities  above  referred  to. 
The  immense  sale  the  work  has  already  had  is  the 
best  evidence  of  the  hirh  estimate  in  which  It  la 
held  among  those  best  able  to  Judge  of  iu  merits. 


Familiar  Science. 

ISmo.,  pp.306. 

Tlila  smaller  work  (an  excellent  abridgment  of  the 
finding)  has  also  bad  an  immense  sale,  and  In  an* 
nonnclng  a  new  edition,  the  publlnhers  feel  assured 
that  the  demand  for  it  will  be  largely  Increased. 


Skepard'i  Gonititntional  Text-Book; 


Skcpard'i  Firit  Book  of  the  Gonititntion. 

I  wo  works — the  former  more  eomprehensive,  the 
latter  smaller  and  more  condensed  —  written  by  one 
oTonr  eminent  Philadelphia  Jurists,  containing  the 
latest  amendments  to  the  Oonstitution,  and  oom- 
mended  In  the  highest  terms  of  approval  by  the 
first  legal  minds  of  the  country,  In  nearly  ever^ 
•Ute  In  the  Unfon,  North  and  South.  IncludlnK  such 
names  as  the  late  Wm.  L.  Marcy,  Wm.  H.  Seward, 
Theo.  Frellnghu^sen,  George  M.  Dallas,  Ellis  Lewis, 
Alonio  Patter,  J.  K.  Kane,  John  M.Clayton,  Rever- 
&j  Johnson,  Aabary  Dickens,  Wm.  P.Finley,  Snmn- 
el  K.  Talmadge,  i*.  A.  Marshall,  Linn  Boyd,  John 
McLean,  Lewis  Cms,  and  many  others.  No  one  can 
rsad  these  flattering  testimonials  wlthont  feeling 
thai  the  books  referred  to  possess  a  degree  of  merit 
seldbm  If  ever  atUlned  by  any  other  educational 
works 

80WEB,  BABKBS  ^  POTTS,  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 
Ko.  S7  nrorth-Third  Street.  Philadelphia. 


The  Publishers  would  respectfully  suggest  to  in> 
telligent  educators  throughout  the  land  that  the 
great  events  from  which  our  country  has  Just 
emerged  have  greatly  Intenslflcd  the  importance 
and  value  of  the  information  which  these  works 
are  so  well  calculated  popularly  to  impart.  The 
late  struggle  of  the  nation  and  the  changes  wUch 
it  has  produced  have  created  a  desire  and  a  necessity 
among  all  classes  of  our  people  to  know  and  under- 
stnnd  more  about  the  foundation  upon  which  our 
Government  rests,  and  of  the  ftuidamental  laws 
which  govern  our  lawmakers  j  and  this  desire  Is 
met  by  the  works  in  question. 


BonTier'i  Familiar  Aitronomy. 

Complete.    Svo.,  400pp. 

These  elegantly-printed  and  superbly-Illustrated 
works  have  been  made  the  text4ioQka  in  many  of 
our  moet  celelyrated  schools  and  collegee.  Their 
plan,  accuracy,  and  simplified  mode  of  teaching  Aa> 
tronomy.  have  received  the  commendations  or  Che 
learned  both  In  Europe  and  America.  The  larger 
work  Is  divided  into  five  parts.  The  first  treats  of 
the  laws  which  govern  the  heavenly  bodies;  the 
second,  of  the  components  of  the  solar  system,  and 
the  phenomena  attending  their  movements;  the 
third,  of  the  sidereal  heavens,  embracing  the  fixed 
stars,  clusters,  and  nebulss;  the  fourth,  of  the  prln* 
cipwl  Instruments  used  in  the  observatory ;  and  the 
firth,  of  the  use  of  the  globes,  to  which  are  appended 
two  celestial  m^is  ano  a  comprehensive  Astronom- 
ical Dictionary.  In  the '  Abridged '  volume  the  con- 
tents are  identically  the  same,  excepting  that  In  the 
latter  all  Is  omitted  after  Part  Funr.  The  late  emi« 
nent  author  and  astronomer  Dr.  Thomat  Dick,  of 
Sootland,  in  reviewing  this  work,  says : 

"Bouvier's  Familiar  Astronomy  embraces  almost 
every  thing  requisite  for  imparting  to  general  read- 
ers a  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  astronomical 
science,  and  the  Information  it  communicates  is 
both  ample  and  correct.  The  volume  is  handsomely 
gut  op;  the  pictorial  Illustrations  are  beautlftil  and 
accurate,  particularly  those  which  exhibit  the  neb- 
ulsB  and  the  phenomena  of  the  sidereal  heavens.  It 
is  a  work  whir.h  reflects  great  merit  on  the  aooom- 
plished  lady  who  has  produced  it,  and  will  hand 
down  her  name  with  honor  to  future  generations." 

In  this  eetimate  Dr.  Mck  is  sustained  by  encfa 
eminent  contemporaries  as  Sir  John  7.  Herschel; 
Stephen  Alexander,  Proftseer  of  Astronomy,  Priroe- 
ton  College;  John  H.  Pepper,  Esq.,  Director  of  the 
Boyal  Polytechnic  Intstltution,  London;  Dr.  J.  P. 
Nichol,  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy  in  the  Uol- 
vertltv  of  Glasgow,  Scotland;  Lievt.  M.  F.  Manry; 
Reap  Admiral  W.  H.  Smith ;  W.  H.  C.  Bartlett,  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy,  Military  Academy,  West  Point; 
George  Bishop,  Proprietor  of  the  Regent's  Park  Ob. 
servatory,  London ;  Sir  David  Brewster*  Author  of 
Brewster's  Optics;  and  numerous  others. 


f  iniii  if  wmnm, 

88  &  90  Bandolph  and  69  Dearborn  St.,  GMoago. 

THE  LARGEST  PIANO  EmBLISHNENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


100  PI/INOS  TO  SELECT  FROM. 

j^LL  Fashionable  Styles  —  Every  !Price. 

From  the  World-Reuowned 

cmd  Tuxnty  of  the  Beat  Nevo-Torh  and  Boston  JFhdoriee. 


ETERT  PIANO  UTARRANTED   FITE  TEARS. 

OLD  PIAirOS  TAKEN  IN  EXOHAHOE  FOB  NEW  ONES. 

nrn  to  one  hundred  dollabs  saved  by  buying  in  Chicago. 

I  bare  more  Pianos  than  oan  be  found  in  any  wareroom  in  New  York,  Boston,  or 

Philadelphia,  and  will  pay  any  one's  expenses  to  Chicago  who  can  prove  he 

oan  bay  the  same  quality  of  instrument  cheaper,  after  adding 

freight,  in  those  cities  than  at  my  warerooms  in  Chicago. 


Melodeons!  Melodeons! 

TWENTY  STYLES,  EVEEY  PMOE. 

MONITOR  ORGANS! 

FOR  CHXTBCH  AST)  FABLOB  USE. 

PUKE   OlEtGtJ^N   TOISTE. 

Can  be  used  by  any  Melodeon-PIayer ;  does  not  get  out  of  order. 


Krery  one,  when  in  Chicago,  is  cordially  invited  to  call  and  see  our  instrumente, 
whether  wishing  to  bay  or  not. 

Save  this  Oirctilar,  and  bring  it  ^?v^itli  yon. 

Address  all  Letters  -A-L-A-JSTSOISr     IIEBI>^ 

TSHFI^B  OF  UUftlC,  OHIC^OO. 


GET  THE  BEST;  GET  Til!-:  CHEAPfc:ST: 

The  Eclectic  Educational  Series. 


Most  of  the  Books  of  tho  Eclectic  Bducational  Series  arc  well  known  to  tke 
public.  Subjected  to  the  most  rigid  criticisms  of  our  best  Educators,  and  to  the 
severest  tests  of  practical  use  in  thousands  of  schools,  tlioy  have  been  constantly 
increasing  in  popular  favor,  until  to-day,  when  they  are  more  widely  used  and  more 
highly  commended  than  any  other  Series  published  in  America. 

They  have  received  the  cordial  indorsement  of  the  most  intelligent  and  successful 
teachers  throughout  the  Union.  They  combine  the  rare  advantages  of  superior 
intrinsic  merit,  admirable  gradation,  typographical  beauty,  cheapness,  and  extensive 
adoption  and  use.     The  Eclectic  Series  embraces. 

ALPHABET  AND   SPELLING. 

McGuffet's  Primary  Scuool  Charts, 6  Nos. 

McGupfct's  New  Bcleotic  Spelling-Book,    .....        16  Mo. 

Db  Wolf's  Instructive  Speller, 12  Mo. 

White's  Alphabet  Made  Easy,      --..-..16  Mo. 
The  Little  Teacher,  or  Word  Method,  -        .        -        -        -        -     16  Mo. 

McOuffet's  Primary  School  Charts;  a  Series  of  Six  Numbers:  to  accompany 
McGuffey's  New  Eclectic  Readers.  They  combine  both  the  Alphabetic  and  Word 
Methods  of  teaching  children  to  read,  and  furnish  material  for  thorough  drills  npon 
all  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language,  and  upon  the  various  difficult  and  unus- 
ual consonant  combinations. 

McGuffey's  New  Spellinq-Book  is  unsurpassed  by  any  Speller  published. 

De Wolf's  Instructive  Speller  is  a  thorough  and  complete  work  on  orihographyi 
pronanciation,  and  analysis  of  words. 

beading. 

McGuffey's  New  First     Eclectic  Reader,      -        -        -        -        -  16  Mo. 

McGuffey's  New  Second  Eclectic  Reader,  .....  16  Mo. 

McGuffey's  New  Third     Eclectic  Reader,       -        -        -        -        -  16  Mo. 

McGuffey's  New  Fourth  Eclectic  Reader,  -        -        .        -        .  12  Mo. 

McGuffey's  New  Fifth     Eclectic  Reader,       -        -        -        -        .  12  Mo. 

McGuffey's  New  Sixth     Eclectic  Reader,  -        ...        -  12  Mo. 

McGuffey's  New  High  School  Reader,    -----.  12  Mo. 
Hemans'  Young  Ladies'  Reader,    ....-.-12  Mo. 

McGuffey's  New  Series  embraces  many  features  of  exoeUenoe,  ealculated  to 
render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  Educational  literature 
of  the   day. 

The  testimony  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  country  goes  to  show  that  MoGvffbt'b 
New  Readers  are  admirably  simple,  progressive,  and  complete,  and  unexceptionable 
in  their  adapU^tion  lo  school  instruction.  They  are  unquestionably  the  besty  tk$ 
cheapest^  and  the  most  popular  School  Readers  published. 

Hbicans'  Young  Ladies'  Reader  ha<i  been  prepared  with  enpecial  reference  to 
the  wants  of  Female  Schools  and  Seminaries. 


THE  ECLECTIC  EDUCAT/OyAL  SERIES. 


ELOCUTION. 

McGurm't  Ninr  Juvbhilb  Spbaxsk,  ••....  12  Mo. 
McGupfet'b  New  Eclbctio  Speaker,  -----.  12  Mo. 
Kidd'b  Elocutioh  and  Vocal  Cultvbb,     -        -        -        •        •        -    12  Mo. 

McGuffxt'b  Spbakees  embrace  a  great  number  and  Tarietj  of  choice  selectioBi 
for  reading  and  declamation. 

Kidd's  Elocution  and  Vocal  Cultuee  is  an  excellent  manual  for  inttmotioa 
Mid  class  drill,  and  is  kighlj  popular  wherever  used. 

ABITHMETIC. 

Bat's  Pkimaxt  Axitbmxtic,  ok  First  Book,    .....  16  Mo. 

Bat's  Intkllbotual  Arithmktic,  or  Second  Book,  ...  16  Mo. 
Bat's  Practical  Arithmbtio,  or  Third  Book,         -       -       -       -16  Mo. 

Bat's  Hiqhxr  Arithmetic,  or  Fourth  Book,        ....  12  Mo. 

Bat's  Test  Exahples,    Without  Answers, 16  Mo. 

Bat's  Test  Examples,    With  Answers, 16  Mo. 

Bat's  Kbt  to  Practical  Arithmbtio,       ......  16  Mo. 

Bat's  Kbt  to  Higher  Arithmetic,       ......  12  Mo. 

ALGEBRA    AND   OEOMETBT. 

Bat's  Elbmbntart  Algbbra,  or  First  Book,  .....    12  Mo. 

Bat's  Highbr  Algebra,  or  Second  Book,     .....        12  Mo. 

Bat's  Kbt  to  Alqbbras,  1st  k  2d  Books,        -     ,  -       -       -       -     12  Mo. 

Bat's  Planb  and  Solid  Geomxtrt,        ......        12  Bio. 

Eyaxs'  Sohool  Geometrt,  ........12  Mo. 

Few  school-books  ever  published  have  receiTed  a  wider  or  more  cordial  indorse- 
ment from  prominent  and  influential  educators  than  the  works  of  Dr.  Baj. 
Whereyer  used  they  are  liked.  Those  who  have  thoroughly  tested  their  merits  in  tlie 
olaas-room  unite  in  pronouncing  them  superior  to  all  other' similar  works. 

Evans'  School  Geometrt  presents  in  concise  form  the  leading  propoeitSoBS 
and  truths  of  the  science. 

OBAMMAB  AND  COMPOSITIOIi. 

PlNNBO'S  PrIMART  GRAMMAR, •-•16  Ma 

PiXNBO'S   AnaLTTICAL   GRAMMAR,        .......12  MOb 

PiNNBO's  English  Teacher,        ........12  Ma 

PiBNBo's  Guide  to  Composition,     .......12  Mo. 


Probably  no  series  of  Grammars  ever  attained  a  more  general,  and,  at  the  1 
Ume,  so  approved  and  firm  an  introduction  into  the  best  schools  of  the  country,  aa 
the  works  of  Prof.  Pinneo. 

They  are  books  of  rare  merit  Those  who  have  used  them  longest  like  them  beeL 
The  thorough  test  of  the  class-room  reveals  their  superior  excellence  for  purpoMS  «f 
school  instruction. 

SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

TouNO  BiNOBR,  Part  I, 16  Mo. 

TovNO  SiHQBR,  Part  IT, 16  Mo. 

Shb  Toung  Singer,  Parts  I  and  II,  embraces  an  interesting  and  Taried 
ooUoetion  of  Juvenile  Music  for  schools,  and  has  been  selected  with  especial  roferenot 
to  the  wants  of  the  youngest  olass  of  learners.  The  Songs  are  admirably  adapted  t9 
fntereat  and  please  ohildren. 


THE  ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

LiLnMTRAL  &  Alltm's  Object  Lessons,     .••••.  16  Mo. 

White's  Class-Book  of  Geographt,       ......  16  Mo. 

Smart's  Manual  of  Free  Otmnastios,      ......  16  Mo. 

The  Examiner,  or  Teachers'  Aid,         •        •        •        -        •      .  •  12  Mo. 

Chapman's  Agricultural  Chemistry,        ......  16  Mo. 

LiLiBNTHAL  AND  Allyn's  Objegt  Lessons  Aumishet  %  systematio  course  of 
iiiBiraotipii  in  Composition  and  Object  Lessons. 

White  s  Class-Book  of  Geography  contains  «  complete  system  of  oral  i&- 
Btruction,  and  map  exercises  for  class  driU. 

Smart's  Gymnastics,  a  concise  Manual  of  free  Gymnastics  and  Dumb-Bell 
exercises,  for  the  school-room  and  parlor. 

Thh  Examinir,  or  Teachers'  Aid,  is  designed  to  asaiat  Candidates  ft>r  Teaehp 
vi^M  Certificates,  in  preparing  for  examination. 


EXTENSIVE   POPULARITY. 

The  Eclectic  Series,  embracing  the  above  books,  has  been 
mended,  ^rhollj  or  in  part,  by  the 

Ohio  S^ate  Supbrintendrnt  of  Public  Ikstbttotiok, 
Indiana  Statb  Sttpbrtntbndbnt  of  Public  Instruction, 
Illinois  Statb  Supbbintbkdbnt  of  Public  Instbuotiov, 
lovA  State  Sufbrintbndbnt  of  Public  Instruction, 
Wisconsin  Statb  Superintbndbnt  of  Public  Instruction, 
Minnesota  Statb  Supbrintbndbnt  of  Pubuc  iNsrauonoN, 
Missouri  Statb  Supbrintbndbnt  of  Public  Instruction, 
Kansas  State  Supbrintbndbnt  of  Public  Instruction, 
Pbnnstlvania  State  Superintbndbnt  of  Public  Instruction, 
West  Virginia  Statb  Supbrintbndbnt  of  Public  Instructicn; 

And  by  Thousands  of  Boards  of  Education^  School  Offlcers,  SuperinUndenls  and 
IkacherMf  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 


M^  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desiring  to  make  a  change  in 
text-books  in  use  in  their  Schools,  are  respectfally  invited  to  corres- 
pond with  the  publishers, 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLB, 

OiNOINNATI,   O 


THE    FTJBIjISIIERS    OF 


truhici'L- 


PRSSSNT  THEIR  COBSPLIMSNTS  TO   THB 

and  beg  to  inform  them,  that  being  desirous  to  keep  the  srstera  ix  adyancb  of  all 
OTHBits,  o«  hi  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  Country  it  aluxiys  nan  been^  they  are  now  issuing 

▲N    ENTIRELY   NeW    EDITION,    REVISED,   Re-AERANOED,   AND    IMPROVED,  and  ClUr 

bracing  the  combined  results  of  the  experience  of  our  talented  authors. 

1st*  A  SERIES  OF  COPY  BOOKS.  Common  School  Sebir9, 
BU6IXS86  Sbribs,  Ladies'  Seribs,  Obnambiital  Book,  and  Dkill  Book. 

2d.    OBLIQ  UE  LINES*    For  Teaching  the  Proper  Slope  in  Writing. 

Sd.  A  MANUAL  OF  PENMANSHIP.  Containing  a  Full  State- 
ment of  PaysonyDunton&Scribner's  Celebrated  Method  of  Tciichin;;. 

4th.  NATIONAL  WRITING  TABLETS.  Facsimiles  of  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Letters,  thorou^ly  analyzed,  as  written  of  large  size  on  the  Blackboard,  con- 
taining also  Exercises  for  Drill  and  Class-Teaching. 

5th.  A  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEPING.  In  which  the  Day-BOok, 
Journal,  and  Ledger  are  presented  in  written  form. 

This  is  not  merely  a  Series  of  COPY  BOOKS,  but  a  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

While  it  directs  and  exemplifies  to  the  Pnpil  what  is  to  be  written,  it  at  the  same  time 
instructs  the  Teacher  how  to  conduct  the  exercises  successfully. 

STANDING   PRE-EMINENT    ABOVE    ALL    OTHERS    IN 

Originality,  Simplicity,  and  Mathematical  Exactness  and  Beauty, 

it  is  expressly  adapted  to  the  Schools  of  the  United  States,  and  comprehenda  every 
fhinff  requisite  for  the  convenience  of  the  Teacher,  and  the  needs  of  the  Scholar. 

So  widely  known  is  this  system,  and  such  is  its  popularity,  that  the  initials 


are  as  universally  understood  at  sight  as  an;  the  letters,  U.  S.  A. 

Its  ImmensePopularity  arises  from,  1,  its  Completeness.  2.  Its  Simplicity.  3.  Its 
Variety.  4.  Its  Progressiveness.  5.  Its  Enterprise.  6.  Its  Beauty.  7.  Its  Originality. 
Its  Transcendent  Superiority  overall  others  as  a  SYSTEM  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

INSTRUCTION,  CANNOT    UK    liEXlLU. 

The  Best  Teachers  Assert  US     Experience  haa  I* roved  ;.'/ 

CROSBY    &    AUVSVrORTH, 

%*PletMitn4tor8p6almeiuuidOizea]Bn.  U7    "WasliiniEtoxi    St.,    Soston. 


NEW  ERA  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 


All  the  Latin  Prose  required  tor  entering  College  in  One  Tolnme. 

A  Preparatory  Latin- Prose  Book, 

Containing  all  the  Latin  Prose  neoeflsary  for  euteriUK  College,  with  references  to  Harknen't  and  Andrews 

and  Stoddard's  l^atin  Qrammara;  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanator}' ;  a  Vocabulary, 

and  a  Geographical  and  IIlMtoricu]  Index. 

A.    ITE^S^    EDITIOIT. 

(\)ntAiniu<;.  in  addition  to  the  above, 

A  quantity  of  Easy  Prose  J^electiona,  dpsigned  to  snpply  the  place  of  a  I^atln  Reader; 

also,  Additional  Prose  Matter,  especially  prepared  for  a^d  adapted  to  tbo  Introductory  Course  of  Latin 

Prose  at  Harvard  University. 

Thirteentbi   I^dition. :    Knlar^ed.  and.    Ixxiproved.. 
By  J.  H.  HAJVSOHr,  A.1II., 

Principal  of  the  'VVntcrville  Classical    Institute. 
12ino.       pp.  900.       Price  $3.00. 

Probaldy  no  work  has  for  a  loiij;  tiine  been  lKi<iied  which  has  so  compk't''Iy  nipt  the  wants  of  students 
u  this  happily-conceived  volume  by  Mr.  H.'in.uoii.  ('<ini|iriHiii(t  in  one  htutk  nil  the  I^atin  Proae  required 
for  entniiice  into  any  of  our  Colle;;es ;  the  Text,  the  ukmi  ap|M  ovcd  ;  Krpi.rlxccs,  to  the  two  best  Gram- 
man  in  use;  Notm,  brief  and  to  the  point,  fciving  aid  wlii>ri>  it  \»  needod.  nnd  yet  not  doing  the  pupil's 
work  fur  him;  a  full  Yocablxaky,  with  other  ^n^nt  merits;  it  liax  n-ceivcd  the  npproval  of  a  large  numbar 
of  eniin«Mii  profensors  and  tem'li)>p<,  and  liai<  U'cn  intr  diiced  into  niaoy  of  our  l>eRt  schtxils  and  colleges. 

PRESIDKNT  i;lIA>rPMX,  of  WaiiTvilie  Collr-i-,  pr..ti.mii(..H  it  '•  A  workof  great  merit.  .  .  .  The 
book  can  not  fail  of  being  favorably  received  by  c'.MSr^irHl  toRohfTH  '' 

And  !«.  H.  Tayh>r,  Principal  of  Thillips  Academv  — iii^Ii  uuilioihy  In  every  thing  pertaining  tothe8ub> 
ject, —  SMy-«:  ••  No  book  of  ihi;  kind  has  appeared  which  U  Ik  Iti-r  adapted  to  la>  the  right  fuundation  for  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language." 


Companion  to  Hanson's  Latin  Frnse-Book. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Latin  Poetry 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

Containing  Sidectfuns  from  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Horace;   with  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory ;  and 

Iteferviices  to  Harkuess's  and  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammars. 

BT 

J.  H.  HAlfSOW,  A.M.,  and  W.  J.  ROI.FE,  A.M., 

Prin.  of  the  Waterville  Classical  Institute.  \  Master  of  High  School,  Cnmbrldg<^  Mass. 

Beady  Early  in  September.        12mo.    Price  $3.00. 


Shortly  afu^r  the  pul>Iicatlun  of  the  '*  Preparatory  Latin  Prose-Book,"  the  anthor  and  publishers  of  that 
work  began  to  rnctdvo  rcqut-sts  from  teachers  in  diffjrent  parts  of  the  countcy  that  a  book  of  Latin  Poetry 
on  the  sHiMe  plan  might  be  prvpared.  The  "  Uaod>Book  of  Latin  Poetry  "  is  the  result  of  an  effort  to  meet 
diis  popular  demand. 

The  b-Mik  comprises — from  Virgil,  the  first  six  Books  of  the  JJneid,  the  first  two  Books  of  the  Oeorgici, 
and  six  of  tlie  i^clogues;  from  Uvid.  twenty-five  Mytliological  Tales  from  the  Metamorphoses;  from  Horace, 
more  ttiuu  fifty  of  tho  Odes,  the  Carmen  Sieculare,  five  of  the  Squires,  seven  of  the  Epistles,  and  the  An 
Foetica. 

The  i^lections  fiom  Virgil  include  more  than  is  required  for  admisMion  to  most  of  the  colleges  fn  tho 
country  ;  and  the  Selections  from  Ovid  and  Horace,  botli  in  quantity  and  qunlity,  are  a  full  equivalent  for 
the  omitted  portions  of  Virgil. 

For  Female  Seminaries  and  Colleges,  it  Is  believed  that  the  book  will  meet  a  want  which  has  long  beon 
widely  Mi 

%*.\ttentIon  is  respectfully  requested  to  this  valuable  series,  which,  from  its  convenience,  value,  aad 
•oouomy,  deserves  C4irefnl  examination. 

Specimen  copies  furnished  on  receipt  of  one  half  the  price. 


CBOSBT  &  AUfSWOBTH,  Publishers, 

117  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


NEW  liTHEHATICAL  SEBIES. 


Bit    O.    -A-    -^^-A-IiXON", 

iVtnet/»a^  0/  0<to«r  Oramtnar  Sehoolf  Lawrence,  MaeeaehueeUe, 


Walton's  Written  ArlUunetlc.    884  pages. 
Key  to  Walton's  Written  Arltlimetlc. 

Walton's  Intellectual  Arlttametlc   in  press. 
Walton's  Prlmarjr  Arltlunetlc*    in  press. 
Walton's  Arltlunetlcal  Table. 

Key  to  Walton's  ArlttameUcal  Table. 


TSSTZXyCOXTZ^^XiS. 


The  definitions,  explanations,  and  rales,  in  Walton's  Aritbmetie,  are  olear,  con- 
cise, and  accurate.  The  system  of  reviews  by  dictation  exercises,  and  a  table  for 
the  practice  of  the  ftindamental  operations,  are  marked  and  admirable  features  of 
the  work.  The  examples  are  copious,  and  of  an  eminently  practical  character. — 
E.  Fliht,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Maeier  of  Lynn  High  School. 

The  best  treatise  on  Written  Arithmetic  I  have  ever  read ;  and  I  arriTc  at  this 
conclusion  after  having  given  it  a  very  careful  examination. — Gao.  M.  Oaok,  A.M., 
Frineipal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Farmington,  Maine, 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  its  treatment  of  both  the  theory  and  the  practice 
of  Arithmetic,  it  is  the  best  book  I  have  ever  seen.  While  it  is  in  no  respect  inferi- 
or to  other  works  of  its  class,  it  has  many  features,  original  and  unique,  which  give 
it  a  marked  superiority  to  all  of  them,  and  which  can  not  fail  to  commend  it  to  the 
teacher  and  the  student. — Wm.  J.  Rolfs,  A.M.,  Matter  of  Cambridge  (Maee.)  High 
School 

I  am  using  more  than  a  hundred  copies  of  Walton's  Written  Arithmetic  in  my 
school,  and  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  book.  It  is  remarkably  f^ee  f^om  the 
common  errors  of  text-books  in  Arithmetic.  The  explanations  are  clear,  the  illos- 
trations  good.  I  think  the  author  has  hit  just  the  right  plan  in  printing  answers  in 
connection  with  a  part,  and  only  a  part,  of  the  examples. — W.  L.  Pillsbubt,  Prin, 
Model  Department  III.  Slate  Normal  School. 

An  excellent  book  in  all  points.  We  think  it  the  best  Arithmetic  we  have  CTer 
need  in  our  schools. —  E.  A.  Gastmak,  Supt,  of  Schools,  Decatur,  III. 

I  am  decidedly  pleased  with  its  general  arrangement  of  topics,  and  its  clearness 
and  conciseness  in  the  explanation  of  principles. — Gbo.  Ghvbohill,  Frin.  Frepwrar 
aUtry  Department  Knox  College. 

The  *card'  and  *key*  is  a  wonderful  contriyance.  It  is  *much  in  little*,  most 
eiLphatically. —  Hbnbt  E.  Sawtbb,  A.M.,  Frin.  High  School,  Concord,  NH. 

I  have  supplied  our  school  with  Walton's  Tables,  and  find  them  excellent  for  a 
daily  drill  in  arithmetical  computation. — Paor.  A.  G.  Botdbh,  Frin.  of  State  Normal 
School,  Bridgewater,  Maee. 

BREWER  &  TILESTON,  Publishers,  Boston. 

GEO.  N.  JACKSON,  WeBtem  Agent, 

Post-office  Address,  ''Core  ofYf.  B.  Kibh  &  Co.,  148  Lake  St.,  Chicago.*' 


LATE  PUBLICATIONS 


OP 


131  Wasliingtoii  Street,  Boston. 

^1  m  1^ 

BOUard'fl  Readers.  Mew  Series,  witli  an  Ortgliial  Treatise  oa 
filocaUon  by  Prof.  MarlL  Ralley,  of  Yale  College. 
Worc^ester's  ComprelienslTe  Spelling-Book. 
Worcester's  Primary  8pellla«r-BoolL. 

Worcester's  qnarto  and  Scliool  Dictionaries. 
Walton's  Written  AritlimetlC.      ('Primarj'  and 
*  Intellectual '  in  press.) 
Walton's  Table.      (For  practice  in  the  funda- 
mental operations  of  Arithmetic.) 

Adams's  Spelllnff-Book.    (For  Ad- 
vanced Classes.) 


Mr.  HDAAfts^s  New  Series  of  Readers  ure  the  kUett  publicationB  Id  this  department  now  before  the  pnb- 
lle.  Thtj  haTe  been  Introduced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  into  the  Pablic  Schools  of  Boston,  New  York,  Pbfla- 
delf^ia,  Chicago^  Washington,  Prorldence,  Hartford,  Portland,  AugiiRta,  Me.,  Oambridge,  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  Peoria,  Qoincy,  111.,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  many  other  important  places.  No  other  series  of  Readers 
ooBtain  so  many  patriotic  extracts,  many  of  which  have  been  called  out  by  the  Great  RebeUioo.  To  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Readers  several  new  pieces  haTe  recently  been  added,  such  as  President  Lincoln's  Second 
Inaognral,  his  Address  at  Gettysburg,  Sheridan's  Ride,  Barbara  Frietchie,  etc. 


From  John  D.  Philbriok,  Saperinttndmt  PuHUe  Schocit  qf  BmUhh. 
From  present  indications,  i  fml  warrauted  iu  saying  that  reading  in  our  grammar  schools  will  be  ad- 
TBnsed  daring  the  year  twonty-flre  per  cent,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  this  series. 

From  Bet,  A.  I*.  StOHX,  D  J).,  Butor  qf  Bxrk-Stred  ChMtrch,  BotUm. 
These  Tolmnes  are  aglow  with  wit,  humor,  eloquence  pathos,  and  the  purest  and  loftiest  seDtiments 
of  patriotism,  humanity,  and  religion. 

From  Prqf.  Qborqb  Howiahd,  Prineipal  of  I\ibUe  Higf^  School,  Chicago,  IU, 

I  consider  Hillard's  '  Sixth  Reader ',  now  in  use  in  my  school,  by  tu  the  best  Reader  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  educational  public. 

We  fUly  indorse  Mr.  Rowland's  opinion  concerning  HUlord's  'Readers'. 

B.  C.  DELANO,  Prin,  Chicago  Normal  SchooL 
F.  S.  HEYWOOD,  PWn.  Ogden  SchcoL,  Chioago. 

We  belieTe  this  (the  selection  of  pieces)  is  what  Mr.  HlUard  has  done  better  than  has  oTer  been  done 
bofiire.— iVinp-rorib  Tima, 

They  fbrm  an  excellent  leries,  and  sustain,  to  an  eminent  degree^  the  serere  test  of  the  sdiod-roomw— 
Obo.  N.  Bmnow,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Framingham,  Mate. 

I  regard  them  as  the  most  complete  series  of  school-readers  now  before  the  publicv— A  Maexram,  late 
Brim^Hd  of  the  NOee  Union  Sdiool,  Michigan, 

As  a  brief,  simple,  philosophical  exposition  of  thr  principles  of  elocution,  derived  immediately  fhwi  an 
anidysis  of  thoufia  and  fading,  rather  than  fh>m  external  form.  It  [Profipssor  Bailey's  Introduction]  SQr> 
passes  any  thing  I  have  ever  seen.— Prof.  S.  S.  Gaxsiri,  anOhor  qf  Oreen^s  *Orammari\ 

I  am  highly  pleased  with  *  Worcester's  Comprehensive  SpelUng-Book '.  The  arrangement  and  claaslilca* 
tlon  of  words  is  admirable,  and  the  department  devoted  to  *  Derivations'  unsurpaased^—CflABUB  H.  AuMttf 
Principal  Normal  Department,  Umvertity  qf  Wieeoiuin. 

Copies  for  Examination  or  Introduction  furnished  by 

GEO.  N.  JACKSON,  Western  Agent 

Post-Office  Address  ~Cau  or  W.  B.  KEEN  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


NEW  lATHEHATICAL  8EBIES. 


iVtn^a/  0/  O<tv0r  Orammar  School^  Lawrence^  MatsaehuietU. 


Walton's  Written  Arithmetic    884  pages. 
Key  to  Walton's  Written  AritlimeUc* 

Walton's  Intellectnal  Arttlunetlc.    in  press. 
Walton's  Primary  Arithmetic.    In  press. 
Walton's  Arithmetical  Table. 

Key  to  Walton's  ArithmeUcal  Table. 


TSSTZXyCOXg-J^^XiS. 


The  definitions,  explanations,  and  rules,  in  Walton's  Arithmetic,  are  dear,  oon- 
cise,  and  accurate.  The  system  of  reviews  by  dictation  exercises,  and  a  table  for 
the  practice  of  the  ftindamental  operations,  are  marked  and  admirable  features  of 
the  work.  The  examples  are  copious,  and  of  an  eminently  practical  character.— 
E.  FUHT,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Mazier  of  Lynn  High  SchooL 

The  best  treatise  on  Written  Arithmetic  I  have  ever  read ;  and  I  arrive  at  this 
conclusion  after  having  given  it  a  very  careful  examination. — Gbo.  M.  Gaob,  A.M., 
Frineipal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Farmington,  Maine, 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  its  treatment  of  both  the  theory  and  the  practice 
of  Arithmetic,  it  is  the  best  book  I  have  ever  seen.  While  it  is  in  no  respect  inferi- 
or to  other  works  of  its  class,  it  has  many  features,  original  and  unique,  which  give 
it  a  marked  superiority  to  all  of  them,  and  which  can  not  fail  to  commend  it  to  the 
teacher  and  the  student. — Wm.  J.  RoLrn,  A.M.,  Maeter  of  Cambridge  (Maes,)  High 
School, 

I  am  using  more  than  a  hundred  copies  of  Walton's  Written  Arithmetic  in  my 
school,  and  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  book.  It  is  remarkably  ft*ee  f^m  the 
common  errors  of  text-books  in  Arithmetic.  The  explanations  are  clear,  the  illus- 
trations good.  I  think  the  author  has  hit  just  the  right  plan  in  printing  answers  in 
connection  with  a  part,  and  only  a  part,  of  the  examples. — W.  L.  Pillsbvrt,  Prin, 
Model  Department  Al.  State  Normal  SchooL 

An  excellent  book  in  all  points.  We  think  it  the  best  Arithmetic  we  hare  eyer 
used  in  our  schools. — E.  A.  Gastman,  Supt,  ofSchooU,  Decatur,  III, 

1  am  decidedly  pleased  with  its  general  arrangement  of  topics,  and  its  clearness 
and  conciseness  in  the  explanation  of  principles. — Gio.  Chubohill,  Frin.  Preparer 
atory  Department  Knox  College, 

The  *card'  and  *key*  is  a  wonderful  contrivance.  It  is  *much  in  little',  most 
eiLphatically. —  Hcnbt  £.  Sawteb,  A.M.,  Frin,  High  School,  Concord,  N,H, 

I  have  supplied  our  school  with  Walton's  Tables,  and  find  them  excellent  for  a 
daily  drill  in  arithmetical  computation. — Pnor.  A.  G.  Botdbn,  Frin.  of  State  Normal 
School,  Bridgewater,  Maes, 

BBEWEB  &  TILESTON,  Publishers,  Boston. 

GEO.  N.  JACKSON,  Wettem  Agent, 

Post-ofBo«  Addreis,  "Car*  o/W.  B.  Kmm  ft  Co.,  148  Lake  St.,  Chieofo." 


LATE  PUBLICATIONS 

or 

131  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


Hlllard*s  Readenu  iVew  Series,  wttli  an  Orlfflnal  Treatise  on 
ia«cattoa  by  Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  of  Tale  CoUeire. 
Worcester's  ComprelieaslTe  SpeUla^-BoalL. 
Worcester's  Primary  Spellliiir-BoolL. 

Worcester's  l|aarto  and  Scliool  Dictionaries. 
Walton's  Written  Arithmetic     ('Primary'  and 
*  Intel lectuar  in  press.) 

Walton's  Table.      (For  practice  in  the  funda- 
mental operations  of  Arithmetic.) 

Adams's  SpelllniT-Book.   (ForAd- 
yanced  Classes.) 

HILLARD'S    READERS. 

Bir.  HiLLARD^B  New  Series  of  Readera  are  the  kUat  publications  in  this  department  now  before  the  pub- 
lic. They  have  been  introdnced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  into  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  New  Tork,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  Washington,  Providence,  Hartford,  Portland,  Augnwta,  He.,  Gambridge,  Gharlestown, 
Mass.,  Peoria,  Quincy,  111.,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  many  other  important  places.  No  other  series  of  Readere 
contain  so  many  patriotic  extracts,  many  of  which  have  been  called  out  by  the  Great  Rebellion.  To  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Readers  sereral  new  pieces  have  recently  boen  added,  such  as  President  Lincoln's  Second 
Inaagnral,  his  Address  at  Gettysburg,  Sheridan's  Ride,  Barbara  Frietchie,  etc. 


From  John  D.  Philbkiox,  SigpeHtOendrnt  PubUe  Schoolt  qf  Bo$Um. 
From  present  indications,  t  ftwl  warranted  iu  saying  that  reading  in  our  grammar  schools  will  be  ail- 
Taneed  during  the  year  twonty-flve  per  cent,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  this  series. 

Fnm  Re9.  A.  L.  StORx,  D  J).,  Autor  qf  Bxrh-Stnet  Church,  Borion. 
These  Tolomes  are  aglow  with  wit,  humor,  eloquence  pathos,  and  the  pursst  and  loftiest  ieDtimenta 
of  patriotism,  humanity,  and  religion. 

Fnm  Prtif.  Osokob  HowLiins  Principal  of  PiOUc  High  School,  Chioatfo,  IU, 

I  consider  HUlard's  *  Sixth  Reader',  now  in  use  in  my  school,  by  fitr  the  best  Reader  that  has  been  pre- 
Muted  to  the  educational  public. 

We  fhlly  indorse  Mr.  Howland's  opinion  concerning  HiUard's  *  Readers'. 

B.  G.  DBLANO,  Prin.  Chicago  Normal  SchooL 
V.  8.  HETWOOD,  iViii.  Ogdcn  School,  Chicago. 

We  belieTe  this  (the  selection  of  pieces)  is  what  Mr.  Hillard  has  done  better  than  has  ever  been  done 
bdbny^NeV'Tork  Timet. 

Tbey  ft»rm  an  excellent  series,  and  sustain,  to  an  eminent  degree,  the  serere  test  of  the  sehool-rooiBj— 
Gio.  N.  BxcKLOW,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Pramingham,  Matt. 

I  regard  them  as  the  most  complete  series  of  school-readers  now  before  the  pubUCd — A  Maeibam,  laU 
JPrine^qf  the  NtUt  Union  School,  Michigan. 

As  a  brief,  simple,  philoeophical  exposition  of  thr  principles  of  elocution,  derired  immediately  fh>m  an 
analysis  of  thought  and  feehng,  rather  than  fh>m  external  form,  it  [Profrssor  Bailey's  Introduction]  rar- 
paases  any  thing  I  have  ever  seen.—  Prof.  8.  S.  Grsbiti,  ctuOwr  of  Ortenit  ^Orammart*. 

I  am  highly  pleased  with  *  Worcester's  OomprehenslTe  Spelling-Book'.  The  arrangement  and  daasiflca- 
tfcm  of  words  Is  admirable,  and  the  department  devoted  to '  Berivatlnns'  nnsnipasiod.  Ohabim  H.  Auiir, 
Ftincipal  Normal  Department,  Univertitjf  qf  Witoontin. 

Copies  for  £zaminaiion  or  Introduction  famished  by 

GEO.  N.  JACKSON,  Western  Agent 

Post-Offioe  Address— Cau  oi  W.  B.  KESN  &  CO.,  Chioaoo. 


HAVING  PUUCUASED  the  several  iiiter^atii  of  thi  HoLBifoos  Sc^bool  Apwama^ 
TU8  Company,  and  moved  our  maDii Factory  to  ihfs  niy^  we  iire  now  prepared 
to  supply  the  West  with  the  most  compleie  iisi^ortmeEil  of 

SCHOOL    APPARATUS 

of  dififerent  kinds  that  is  to  be  found  in  Lht>  cotintry. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

We  have  heretofore  manufactured  School  Furaiture  in  this  d(j  onlj  lo  quite  « 
limited  extent,  being  mainly  confined  lo  Koss'^  and  Chaa«'e  Furniture  —  the  fortn^r 
manufacturing  in  Boston,  the  latter  in  the  f^tat<^  of  N^w  York.  Finding  these  soui^ 
oes  entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  our  cuMomera,  we  have  now  established  in 
this  city  a  manufactory  furnished  with  a  !*tojioi-eDgiht!  and  all  necessary  machinery, 
experienced  workmen,  and  every  thing  ^^s^ntial  to  the  pFodnction  of firift*da*it  mm-k. 

We  can  now  supply  our  customers  with  all  the  moAi  apptoreJ  styles  of  Siatb  and 
Desks  without  the  annoyance,  delay,  expense  and  damnge  of  transporting  such 
heavy  freight  from  the  East. 

All  persons  seeking  for  Globes,  Maps,  Cuabts,  Puilosofhicai.  &nd  Chemical 
Apparatus,  or  any  thing  for  illustration  itt  nil  gradea  of  ^obooU,  will  do  well  to  give 
us  a  call. 

GEO.  &  €.  W.  «HER^WOOD, 

lis  Luke  gtreetf  Cbieagik. 
mS^SEND    FOR    ILLUSTRATED    €  ATALO  Q  U  ES,''W$. 


(  SUCCESSOR  TO  ANDREWS  *  BIOELOW) 

SCHOOL  FURNISHER,    -    -    -    -    Chicago. 


_^.^      /  HAVE  THE  SOLE  WESTERN  AGENCY  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

<.1jfi.A.SE'S     SOHOOI^    FXJI^lSriTXJI^E, 

Manufactured  at  tlie  Western  School  Furniture  Wokk8,  Buffalo. 

W.  ChA*e  ftnd  Son,  mannfacturprij,  after  an  experience  of  14  fjcarf  in  tfiis  branchy  have  so  perfected  their 
patterrm  i  nd  machinery  that  their  furniture  lias  now  no  aujirrior^  F.ant  or  West.  Every  desirable  style 
of  School  D©ak,  Seat,  and  Teacher's  Deak.  single  and  double,  made.  Testimonials  in  rejfard  to  ita  superi- 
oritj*  are  griven  by  the  SuperintendiMits  of  Sch-.»ols  in  Cincago.  St.  Louis,  BlooininKton.  Toledo,  Kalamazoo. 
Milwaukee,  Davenport,  and  many  other  citie^s  and  towns  where  it  has  been  introduced. 

J95^  Over  7000  Dt^ks  of  Chase'g  mauufacture  purchased  by  the  City  of  Chicago  alone. 


KJrCLUSlVR   SALE    THROUGHOUT    THE    UNITED    STATES   OF   THE 

HOliBROOIL'S  SCHOOl.  APPARATVI^ 

Am  perf<9Cted  and  manufactured  by  Dwiqht  Hulbrook,  Esq.,  embracing  Globes.  Tellurians,  Forms  and  Sol- 
ids, Uolbrook'a  Liquid  Slate  for  BhicklKjards.  etc..  etc.,  and  every  thing  desirable  for  illustration  in  schoola 
of  all  gradea.  Among  the  vuiny  «ducatora  who  have  re^yrmmcndtd  in  particular  the  Uolbrook  Apparatus 
migbt  l>o  mentioned  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  Newton  Bateman,  Richard  Edwards,  John  D.  Phllbrick. 

^1  a  ■»      

WESTERN  PUBLISHER    OF 

MITCHELL'S  SERIES   OF  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

Theae  maps  are  osed  throughout  the  New-England  States,  Now  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  more  generally 
than  aoy  others  in  the  Western  States.  They  represent  the  very  latest  changes  in  boundary,  are  better 
aod  more  widely  known  than  any  other  series  in  America. 

Publisberti  of  Camp's  Series  op  QfioeRAPHiES  and  BlAPnifo  Plates,  Keys  to  Mitchell's  Maps  and  de- 
aigned  eapecially  to  accompany  them.  These  Ueo{;raphies  and  Mapping  Plates  (skeleton  nap<i  for  draw- 
ing) have  long  been  used,  with  the  moat  satisfactory  results. 

OHAETS  AST)  TABLETS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

BOSTON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  TABLETS  (ordiwtw  Western  sale). 

PAYSON,  DUNTON  AND  FCRIBNER'S  WRITING  TABLETS. 
OOLTON'S  COLORKD  GEOGRAPHICAL  CARDS. 

SCOFIELD'S  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  TABLETS. 

SANDERS'S  AND  McGUFFEY'S  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  CHARTS. 
^^'^  Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  Ac. 


■^*»« 


jpjnxosojpjEr/cJXr  jijrn  CHEJfncjii.  jiJppjiMUiTwrs. 


-ALSO  PUBLISHER  OP- 


CTTTTEB'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHARTS, 

With  various  Mountings. 
^  Descriptive  CirGuiars  and  JUustrated  OaUaiogue*  with  Pric*  listt  furnished  on  applicalion.fi)$. 

A.  H.  ANDREWS, 

Oroiby*s  Oper*  Houss,  98  Washington  Street,  OHIOAOO^ 


J.  B.  COWPERTHWAIT, 

PUBLISHER  AND  BOOKSELLEE, 

Would  iDTite  the  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  Oflficen  to  tlie  following  Talaable  School-Booki. 

Greene's  Series  of  Orammars. 

By  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  of  Brown  University. 

GREENE'S  INTRODUCTION Retail  price  60  cU. 

GREENE'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR "         85    " 

GREENE'S  AN4LYS1S •»         86    '• 

These  three  books  form  the  most  *' complete,  progressive  and  scientific  series" 
now  before  the  public. 

Greene's  Grammars  have  been  in  use  for  more  than  twelve  years,  and  are  to-day 
"more  popular  than  ever." 

They  stand  the  test  of  the  school-room.  The  pupils  who  study  these  books  saj: 
/  love  Greene's  Orammar :  I  ran  understand  it.     It  m  my  favorite  itudy. 

The  best  recommendation  of  these  books  is  that  they  are  in  general  use  in  the  bet- 
ter class  of  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Stales,  and  have  received  the  most  flst- 
tering  testimonials  from  those  using  them.  They  are  used  with  great  satisfaction 
in  the  Normal  Schools  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota;  and  the  Public  Schools  of 
Rockford,  Freeport,  Galena,  Springfield,  Quincy,  Peoria,  Peru,  Mattoon,  etc.,  in 
Illinois ;  Detroit,  Ann  Arbor,  Jackson,  Marshall,  Battle  Creek,  Niles,  Pontiac,  Flint, 
St.  Johns,  Grand  Rapids,  and  many  other  places,  in  Michigan :  in  Madison,  Jones- 
ville,  Beloit,  Milwaukee,  Racine,  Kenosha,  Geneva,  etc.,  etc.,  in  Wisconsin. 

Berard'8  School  History  of  the  Vnited  States. 

A  NEW  AND  BEVI8ED  EDITION,  INCLUDING 

A.    HISTOmTT    OF     THE     I-A.TE     liBBEIil-ION. 

Warren's  GeogrrapMes. 

KRAiL  ma 

WARREN'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY $0  75 

WARREN'S  COMMON-SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY  1  75 

WARREN'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 2  10 

WARREN'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  CHARTS.      Per  set,  inclosed  in  a  PortfoUo, 

with  Hand-Book 16  00 

A  NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  C0HH0N-8CH0OL  GEOGBiPHT 

is  in  preparation,  and  will  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks.     The  Maps  are  to  be  entire^ 
new,  and  somewhat  enlarged.     Several  new  Maps  will  be  added. 

Colbarn's  Arithmetics. 

CONSISTING  OF  IflTAZLrtlCi 

COLBURN'S  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  ARITHMETIC $0  25 

COLBURN'S  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC  35 

COLBURN'S  COMMON-SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC ^ 

COLBURN'S  ARITHMETIC  AND  ITS  APPLICATION 1  20 

JHfg^  Copies  of  any  of  the  above  works  (except  the  charts)  will  be  furnished  for  ex- 
amination, postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  one -half  the  retail  price. 

H®*  Teachers  and  School  OflScers  of  the  West,  desiring  to  introduce  any  of  fbese 
books,  can  obtain  them  on  favorable  terms.  For  any  information  regarding  teria*, 
etc.,  please  address  the  publisher,  or,  if  more  convenient, 

PBANK  PEAVET,  Qen'l  West'n  Agt, 

Office  in  Chicago  with  P.O.  Box  608.  CHICAGO. 

SOHEBMEBHOBN,  BAKOBOFT  &  00.,  No.  6  Oustom-Hoose  Flaoe. 


.£^±tcui0^-WBrS 
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THE  LITTLE  CORPORAL. 

FOB  BOTTS  AlSrr*  GIRLS. 

Acknowledged  by  the  leading  papers  to  be  the 

BEST  aMII-iI>I^E3Sr'S  I>.AI>ETi  I1>T  .^IS^EIRXO^A. 


J%^fr  J^OLUME  JBeoijts  itith  JTui^jt! 


PUBLI8HSD  MONTHLY,  BT 

ALFBED  L.  SEWELL, 
Oliioaeo,  Illinois. 


Price— Ono  Dollar  a  Tear,  in  Adyanee. 

Sample  Copy,  Ten  Gents. 


AU  p«g«i  are  electrotyped,  and  back  ntunbers  can 
always  be  fiirniahed. 

Thx  Littu  OoapoBAL  contains  sixteen  quarto 
pciges  of  first^laaa  literary  matter,  written  express- 
ly for  its  pages  by  the  bfst  joTenile  writers  of  the 
day.  Daring  its  firtt  year  it  has  receiyod  the  un- 
qualified indorsement  of  nearly  all  the  leading  pa- 
pen,  and  has  attained  a  circnlatlon  of  thirty-fire 
thousand. 


BEAD  WMAT  TBDE  PAPERS  SAT: 

Forney's  Philadelphia  Daily  Pfeti  says  of  it: 
**  The  Littu  Oarporal  is  destined  to  becotM  thegreat 
ehUdtren's  paper  of  America:' 

The  LitOt  Oarporal  most  certainly  become  a  great 
favorite  in  every  home  it  reaches.— Sunday-School 
Times. 

A  better  periodical  for  children  can  not  well  be 
imagined. — Chicago  Republican. 

It  is  unquestionably  the  best  periodical  for  child- 
ren in  the  United  States.  It  ought  to  have  a  thou- 
sand patrons  in  Oregon.— Pacific  Ch. Adv.  (Oregon). 

It  already  excels  every  chiUft  paper  that  toe  know 
of  in  this  country. — Chicago  Evening  Journal. 


It  is  the  cleverest  thing  of  its  kind  yet  realized  in 
America. — Roxbury  (Ma«s.)  Journal. 

Tfie  Little  Corpora!, — Certainly  we  .have  seen 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  child's  paper  which  crald 
compare  with  this  which  comes  to  us  from  over  the 
prairies.— Portland  (Maine)  Daily  Press. 

The  Littu  Corporal  is  conducted  with  a  great  deal 
of  tact,  taste,  and  care.  Kither  this  paper  or  Our 
Young  f^Aks — and  it  would  be  hard  to  cbooee  be- 
tween them  —  would  prove  a  welcome  preeent  for 
the  children.— The  Nation. 

It  should  be  in  every  household.—  N.  Y.  Teacher. 

The  brave,  beautiful  and  good  LiiUe  Corporal coO' 
quers  all. — Yermout  State  Journal. 

There  never  was  a  better  paper  printed  for  chQd- 
ren.  We  should  desire  no  better  monument  to 
leave  behind  us  in  the  world  than  the  gnUitude  of 
the  little  folks  who  read  this  paper,  all  theVay  from 
» Maine  to  Oregon. —  Bloomlng^ton  (HI.)  Pantagraph. 

The  Littu  Corporal  sparkles  all  over  with  vivacity 
and  entertainment.  It  is,  without  dbubt,  the  best 
and  cheapest  children's  gazette  published  any  wh«re. 
^Marshall  (Mich.)  Statceman. 

The  Littu  Corporal  is  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  monthly  in  the  Union.— Louisville  Dem. 

After  a  careful  examination,  we  can  cheerfully 
say  of  The  Little  Corporal  that  it  deserves  all  the 
praise  that  has  been  lavished  upon  it  by  the  pi«as 
every  where. — Philadelphia  Episcopal  Recorder. 

As  beautiful  as  ever,  and  full  of  crisp,  rich,  dainty 
things  in  the  repast  it  spreads  for  tht»  little  folks. 
—Pittsburgh  Christian  Advocate. 

If  continued  as  commenced.  It  must  become  as 
popular  as  Pater  Parley  in  his  paliniest  days. — Phie- 
nological  Journal. 

We  could  giye  a  hundred  such  notices, 
if  we  had  space. 


We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  The  Littlb  Cobpokal  as  an  educator.  In  this 
capacity  it  claims  to  be  a  colaborer  with  you,  and  therefore  confidently  asks  your 
assistance  in  enlarging  the  field  of  its  usefulness.    We  offer  a 

Ijiberal     Ooramissioii, 

with  other  indaoements,  to  those  who  will  aid  us  in  extending  our  circulation. 
N.B. —  Specimen  number  and  circular  sent  gratis  to  teachers  on  receipt  of  address. 

Address  .AbXj3r"Zl.XIX3   Xi.   iazrC7C7*3BIXLaX«, 

Care  of  Dunlop,  Sewell  &  Spalding CHICAQO,  IIiL. 


/r^6^  J-/U,  e/. 
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ILLINOIS     STATE     TEACHERS'     ASSOCIATION.* 
PRELIMINABY  HISTORY. 

Few  even  of  the  older  states  of  the  Union  have  an  educational 
history  more  rich^  varied^  and  instructiye,  than  that  of  Illinois. 
When  that  history  shall  be  written  and  due  honor  shall  be  given  to 
those  who  have^  within  two  score  years^  raised  the  state  to  the  high 
position  which  she  now  holds,  worthy  mention  shall  be  made  of  that 
association  of  young  men,  seven  in  number,  who,  early  in  1829,  while 
pursuing  their  studies  in  Tale  College,  devoted  themselves  to  a  life- 
work  in  the  cause  of  education  and  religion  in  the  then  new  state  of 
Illinois.  The  names  of  these  seven  were  Mason  Grosvenor,  Theron 
Baldwin,  John  F.  Brooks,  Elisha  Jenney,  William  Eirby,  Asa  Turner, 
and  Julian  M.  Sturtevant.  The  first  fruits  of  their  exertions  was  the 
establishment  of  Illinois  College  in  1829,  at  Jacksonville,  which  has 
ever  since  been  a  centre  of  right  influence  for  the  whole  state.  The 
afler-fruits  of  their  united  and  individual  action  and  influence  in  be- 
half of  education,  both  general  and  special,  and  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  one  State  of  Illinois,  can  not  be  estimated  —  indeed,  are  not 
yet  ended. 

In  the  progress  of  the  Lyceum  movement,  originated  by  Josiah 
Holbrook  in  1828,  a  <  State  Lyceum '  was  organized  at  Yandalia  on 
the  10th  of  December,  1831,  before  which  a  course  of  lectures  was 
delivered  in  the  following  May  by  Judge  James  Hall,  Jeremiah  Ab- 
bott, W.  Brown,  and  W.  L.  D.  Erving.  Like  most  of  these  institu- 
tions, it  probably  soon  became  extinct.     Less  imposing  in  its  preten- 

*  From  Barnard's  Amenean  Jowmal  of  JSducaUon  fiH*  Jone,  1866. 
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sioDS,  bat  more  effective,  has  been  a  state  society  formed  in  Jackson- 
ville, in  1833,  and  styled  the  '  Ladies'  Association  for  Educating  Fe- 
males', which  is  still  in  existence  and  in  active  operation.  Its  princi- 
pal object  has  been  to  encourage  and  assist  young  women  in  procuring 
an  education  and  fitting  themselves  for  usefulness,  and  it  is  expected 
that  most  of  those  thus  assisted  will  become  teachers,  at  least  for  a 
time,  though  no  engagement  to  do  so  is  required.  More  than  seven 
hundred  young  ladies  have  been  educated  by  its  instrumentality. 
The  character  of  its  work  can  not  be  better  described  than  in  the 
words  of  one  of  its  founders: — '^Silent,  catholic,  economical,  and 
persevering,  it  has  been  so  Christ-like  in  its  labors  that  the  world  has 
never  known  and  could  not  stop  to  read  its  history.  Its  anniversaries 
have  been  simple  exponents  of  an  institution  partaking  so  little  of  the 
spirit  of  the  world :  no  noise  or  parade,  but  a  plain  statement  of  its 
labors,  expenditures,  and  successes.  Its  history  is  written  in  the  heart 
of  many  a  missionary,  toiling  in  obscure  indigence;  it  is  written,  too, 
in  the  heart  of  the  orphan  and  the  poor,  who,  by  its  timely  aid,  have 
been  able  to  break  the  fetters  hy  which  poverty  held  back  their  aspi- 
rations for  knowledge;  it  will  be  read  in  the  ages  to  come,  in  the  light 
of  heaven."  Among  the  earliest  officers  of  the  institution  were  Mrs. 
John  Tillson,  President;  Miss  8.  C.  Crocker,  Vice-President ;  Mrs. 
T.  Baldwin,  Secretary;  and  Mrs.  H.  Batchelder,  Treasurer, 

The  first  Educational  Convention  was  held  at  Yandalia,  February 
13th,  1833,  by  gentlemen  from  different  parts  of  the  state  desirous  of 
encouraging  education  and  especially  common  schools.  After  an  ad- 
dress on  education  by  James  Hall,  Esq.,  an  Association  was  organized 
under  the  title  of  the  'Illinois  Institute  of  Education '.  An  effort 
was  made  to  procure  statistics  and  information  in  regard  to  schools 
and  the  condition  of  education,  but  with  what  success,  and  whether 
any  subsequent  meetings  were  held,  does  not  appear. 

A  second  convention  was  held  at  Yandalia,  December  5th  and  6th, 
1834,  at  which  sixty  delegates  were  present  from  over  thirty  counties 
of  the  state,  principally  members  of  the  General  Assembly  then  in 
session,  among  whom  were  Abraham  Lincoln,  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
and  others  whose  names  became  afterward  well  known  in  the  state. 
Hon.  Cyrus  Edwards  was  chosen  President,  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
Secretary.  An  address  to  the  people  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of 
which  William  Brown,  of  Jacksonville,  was  chairman,  and  also  a  me- 
morial to  the  Legislature,  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  J. 
Hardin,  J.  M.  Peck,  Benjamin  Mills,  W.  Brown,  D.  Baker,  Alfred 
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Cowles,  and  Henry  Moore.  Through  the  influence  of  this  convention 
some  important  changes  were  effected  in  the  previons  school-laws  of 
1825,  1829,  and  1833.  No  farther  general  effort  at  improvement  was 
made  for  several  years.  In  January,  1837,  the  first  educational  peri- 
odical in  the  state  was  established  at  Jacksonville,  styled  the  Com^ 
mon-School  Advocate,  and  continued  through  the  first  volume,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Kev.  Theron  Baldwin. 

In  February,  1841,  was  formed  the  <  Illinois  State  Education  Soci- 
ety '  at  Springfield,  to  '*  promote,  by  all  laudable  means,  the  diffusion 
'  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  education ;  and,  especially,  to  endeavor  to  . 
render  the  system  of  comn^n  schools  throughout  the  state  as  perfect 
as  possible."  Its  first  officers  were — President ,  Hon.  Cyrus  Edwards; 
Vice-JPresidents,  Col.  Thomas  Mather,  Hon.  William  Thomas,  Hon. 
S.  H.  Treat,  Dr.  W.  B.  Egan,  and  Onslow  Peters ;  Directors,  Presi- 
dent J.  W.  Merril,  Professor  Newman,  Peter  Akers,  D.D.,  J.  W. 
Jenks,  and  Hon.  W.  Brown;  Secretaries,  A.  T.  Bledsoe  and  C.  R. 
Welles;  Treasurer,  P.  C.  Canedy.  A  memorial  was  prepared  and 
presented  to  the  Legislature  then  in  session,  urging  the  appointment 
of  a  State  School  Superintendent,  and  other  amiendments  to  the  school 
system.  A  new  school-law  was  passed,  which,  however,  embraced  but 
few  of  the  desired  improvements.  The  publication  of  a  school  jour- 
nal was  again  attempted  under  the  auspices  of  this  society,  called  the 
Illinois  Common-School  Advocate,  Edmund  R.  Wiley,  publisher. 
It  was  continued  from  May  to  September,  1841.  Among  the  meas- 
ures advocated  by  it  was  the  formation  of  'Teachers'  Associations'. 

Another  effort  was  made  by  the  friends  of  popular  education  to  se- 
cure, through  the  Legislature  of  1843,  the  establishment  of  the  office 
of  Superintendent  of  Schools,  which  had  become  now  to  be  regarded 
as  essential  to  a  comprehensive  system  of  public  instruction.  Petitions 
in  this  behalf  were  widely  circulated  for  signatures,  but  it  was  found 
that  the  people  generally  were  themselves  opposed  to  the  change, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  supposed  expense,  and  consequently  nothing 
was  done  by  the  Legislature,  though  President  Sturtevant  delivered 
several  lectures  at  the  capital  upon  the  need  and  practicability  of  more 
eflicient  supervision.  Notwithstanding  this  ill  success,  it  was  believed 
by  many  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  proposed  measure,  and  that  a 
general  convention  should  be  called  together  of  the  right  men,  not 
for  investigation  and  discussion  merely,  but  to  devise  a  system  of  com- 
mon schools  that  might  be  recommended  with  confidence  to  the  suc- 
ceeding Legislature.    Such  a  suggestion  was  made  in  May,  1844,  by 
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J.  S.  Wright,  editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  in  which  able  and 
widely-circulated  agricaltural  paper  an  'Education  Department'  had 
been  commenced  March,  1843,  for  correspondence  and  interchange  of 
views  upon  educational  topics.  The  proposition  was  very  favorably 
received,  and  an  appointment  was  made  for  a  convention  of  delegates, 
teachers,  and  friends  of  education,  to  meet  at  Peoria,  October  9th, 
1844. 

The  convention  was  not  largely  attended,  but  was  unanimous  in  fa- 
vor of  a  state  superintendency  and  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools. 
A  plan  of  a  school  system  was  drawn  up,  and  a  long  and  able  memo- 
rial to  the  Legislature  prepared  by  a  com|pittee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
J.  S.  Wright,  Secretary  of  the  convention,  Rev.  Mr.  Pinckney,  and 
H.  M.  Wead.  The  proposed  bill  was  explained  and  sustained  by  J. 
S.  Wright  before  the  legislative  committees.  The  result  was  a  gener- 
al revision  of  the  School  Laws,  and  the  passage  of  an  Act  making  the 
Secretary  of  State  ex  officio  Superintendent  of  Schools,  authorizing 
special  taxation  for  school  purposes,  atid  introducing  other  decided 
improvements  upon  the  former  system.  Committees  were  also  appoint- 
ed by  the  convention  to  make  arrangements  for  a  '  Teachers'  Conven- 
tion '  at  Jacksonville,  June  26th,  1845,  and  to  there  report  a  series  of 
text-books  for  common  schools  and  academies.  A  call  was  afterward 
issued  for  a  Common-School  Convention  of  teachers  and  others,  to 
meet  at  Springfield  on  the  9th  of  January,  1845,  ''  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  State  Education  Society,  and  for  adopting  such  other 
measures  as  may  seem  best  calculated  to  increase  the  interest  in  com- 
mon schools  and  give  efficiency  to  the  laws  respecting  them  /'  Both 
of  these  meetings  were  held,  but  we  have  no  report  of  their  proceed- 
ings. 

In  accordance  with  an  appointment  made  by  the  convention  which 
met  at  Jacksonville  in  June,  1845,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
G.  M.  Meeker,  William  Jones,  and  W.  H.  Brown,  issued  a  circular 
calling  a  General  Common-School  Convention,  to  meet  at  Chicago, 
October  8th,  1846.  The  invitation  was  extended  to  the  friends  of 
education  generally  throughout  the  West,  and  the  programme  of  ex- 
ercises included  addresses  from  Henry  Barnard,  and  other  educators 
from  the  East,  and  essays  from  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  W.  H.  Williams, 
Francis  Springer,  Professor  J.  B.  Turner,  A.  W.  Henderson,  Rev.  C. 
E.  Blood,  J.  S.  Wright,  William  Brown,  and  T.  M.  Post.  One  of  the 
most  important  results  was  the  formation^of  the  <  Northwestern  Educa- 
tional Society',  contemplating  a  union  in  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of 
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education  in  all  the  WesterD  States  for  mutual  benefit  and  improve- 
ment,  and  which  subsequently  held  annual  meetings  at  Milwaukee  and 
Detroit.  At  the  close  of  the  convention^  a  ^Teachers'  Institute',  the 
first  in  the  state,  was  organised,  and  continued  in  session  several  days. 
The  earliest  Teachers'  Association  of  which  we  find  mention  was 
the  '  Franklin  Association  of  Common-School  Teachers',  for  the  coun- 
ties of  Green,  Jersey,  Macoupin,  and  Madison,  organized  October  2d, 

1846,  with  the  following  oflScers: — President^  Rev.  L.  S.  Williams; 
Vice-Presidents,  Rev.  H.  Loomis,  William  Tryon,  Jj.  S.  Norton,  and 
Rev.  O.  Cooley ;  Treasurer,  C  L.  Bacon.  The  Kane  County  Educa- 
tional Association  was  formed  in  January,  1847 ;  the  DuPage  County 
Educational    Society,   and   Circulating    School    Library,  in    June, 

1847.  The  next  recorded  are  the  Teachers'  Associations  of  Ogle  and 
Kane  counties,  formed  in  1850.  The  earliest  County  <  Teachers'  In- 
stitute' that  appears  on  record  is  that  of  Lasalle  county,  in  October,  1849. 

An  Educational  Convention  met  <  according  to  appointment'  io 
Springfield,  December  16th,  17th,  19th,  and  23d,  1846,  with  delegates 
from  twenty-eight  counties.  Hon.  John  Dougherty  was  President; 
J.  B.  Watson  and  D.  M.  Kelsey,  Secretaries.  Various  topics  of  edu- 
cational interest  were  discussed,  and  a  committee  instructed  to  memo- 
rialize the  Legislature  for  amendments  to  the  School  Law,  and  espe- 
cially for  making  the  School  Superintendency  a  distinct  office,  to  be 
filled  by  the  Legislature.  A  resolution  was  also  adopted  favoring  the 
organization  of  a  State  Education  Society,  but  no  steps  seem  to  have 
been  taken  toward  effecting  it,  nor  any  other  convention  held  until 
1849.  A  convention  then  met  at  Springfield,  January  15th  to  18th, 
during  the  session  of  the  Legislature ;  Hon.  J.  B.  Thomas  President, 
and  William  Bross  Secretary.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  and  draft  a  bill  for  a  school  law  that 
should  embrace  the  following  principles :  That  the  property  of  the 
state  should  be  taxed  to  educate  the  children  of  the  state ;  that  the 
office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  should  be  separ 
rate  and  distinct  from  every  other  office ;  that  the  County  Commission- 
ers should  receive  a  reasonable  compensation  for  their  services  as  ex 
officio  County  Superintendents  of  Schools ;  and  that  a  portion  of  the 
College  and  Seminary  Funds  should  be  devoted  to  aid  in  the  educa- 
tion of  common-school  teachers.  These  several  principles  were  now 
for  the  first  time  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  ;  but, 
though  the  School  Law  was  revised  at  this  session,  the  system  was 
left  essentially  as  before. 
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INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION    CONVENTIONS. 

Id  1851  commenced  a  eeriea  of  coDYentions  in  behalf  of  indnstrial 
institutions,  which  excited  much  attention,  originated  the  movement 
which  resulted  in  the  subsequent  donation  of  lands  by  Congress  to  the 
several  states  for  the  benefit  of  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  formation  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Normal  University.  The  first  of  these  conven- 
tions was  held  at  Granville,  November  8th,  1851,  and  was  composed 
of  members  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the  state,  actively  and  person- 
ally engaged  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits.  The  principal 
subject  of  consideration  was  the  want  of  industrial  schools,  and  resolu« 
tions  were  passed  approving  of  immediate  measures  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  University  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the 
state,  and  of  high  schools,  lyceums,  institutes,  etc.,  of  a  similar  char- 
acter in  each  county;  and  it  was  proposed  to  apply  to  the  Legislature 
for  the  appropriation  to  this  purpose  of  the  University  Fund  of  the 
state,  in  stead  of  its  division  among  the  different  colleges,  as  contem- 
pkted  by  those  institutions.  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  sub- 
mitted a  plan  of  such  a  University,  in  which  the  specific  education  of 
common-school  teachers  was  made  a  primary  feature,  and  the  Univer- 
sity and  Seminary  Funds  of  the  state  the  principal  early  reliance,  and 
thus  a  central  point  to  be  established  to  which  large  grants  of  public 
lands  might  be  attracted,  and  whence  the  system  might  be  extended  to 
all  the  states  of  the  Union. 

The  second  convention  was  held  at  Springfield,  June  8th,  1852 ; 
Dr.  J.  A.  Kennioott,  President ;  J.  T.  Little  and  Joseph  Morgan, 
Vice-Presidents  J  and  W.  H.  Powell,  Secretary.  Professor  Turner 
stated  the  outlines  of  his  plan  for  an  Industrial  University,  which  was 
sustained  by  J.  T.  Little,  Mr.  Lumsden,  Professor  Wdod,  and  others, 
and  vigorously  opposed  by  Professor  Evans,  Dr.  Roe,  and  Professor 
Cummings,  who,  as  representatives  of  the  colleges,  maintained  that 
they  should  be  made  the  agency  for  the  application  of  the  funds  of 
the  State  to  the  education  of  the  industrial  classes.  The  debate  re- 
sulted in  the  appointment  of  J.  B.  Turner,  John  Hise,  Oaks  Turner, 
J.  T.  Little,  and  Aug.  Adams,  as  a  committee  to  memorialize  the  Leg-, 
islature  for  the  establishment  of  an  Industrial  University. 

The  third  convention  met  at  Chicago,  November  24th,  1852 ;  Bron- 
son  Murray,  President ;  Ira  Potter,  J.  A.  Kennicott,  and  J.  Davis, 
Yice-Presidents;  J.  F.  Dagget  and  Charles  Kennicott,  Secretaries. 
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The  '  lUiDois  State  Industrial  Leagne '  was  organized,  of  which  J.  B. 
Turner  was  elected  Principal  Director,  and  John  Oage,  B.  Murray, 
Dr.  L.  S.  Pennington,  J.  T.  Little,  and  W.  A.  Pennell,  Assistant  Di- 
rectors. Professor  Turner's  plan  was  again  discussed  and  its  general ' 
principles  approved,  though  the  admission  of  a  '  Classical  Department  ^ 
was  strongly  and  decidedly  objected  to.  It  was  agreed  that  the  pro- 
posed University  should  be  for  the  education  of  both  sexes ;  and  man- 
ual labor  was  recognized  as  a  necessary  and  honorable  element  in  its 
plan.  Mr.  Gage  argued  at  length  in  favor  of  making  the  phonetie 
system  an  essential  element  in  the  course  of  instruction.  J.  B^  Tur- 
ner, William  Gooding,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Kennicott,  were  appointed  to 
more  fully  digest  the  plan  of  the  institution  in  accordance  with  the 
general  principles  expressed  by  the  convention,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
next  meeting  and  also  laid  before  the  Legislature ;  and  Governor  A. 
C.  French,  Hon.  David  L.  Gregg,  and  Dr.  L.  S.  Pennington,  were 
made  a  committee  to  petition  Congress  for  a  grant  of  public  lands  for 
the  establishment  and  endowment  of  Industrial  Institutions  in  each 
and  every  state  in  the  Union — a  department  for  the  education  of 
common-school  teachers  being  made  an  essential  feature  of  the  plan. 
The  fourth  convention  was  held  at  Springfield,  January  4th,  1853 ; 
Bronson  Murray,  President  Under  the  discussions  of  this  meeting, 
which  were  participated  in  with  the  deepest  interest  by  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  executive  officers  of  the  state,  the 
views  and  actions  of  the  members  assumed  a  more  decided  shape.  A 
memorial  was  drawn  up  by  W.  F.  M.  Amy,  of  Bloomington,  which, 
together  with  the  similar  memorial  of  the  committee  of  the  previous 
year,  was  presented  to  the  Legislature.  A  joint  resolution  was  unan- 
imously adopted  by  that  body,  instructing  and  requesting  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  of  the  state  in  Congress  '^  to  use  their  best  exer- 
tions to  procure  the  passage  of  a  law  of  Congress  donating  to  each 
state  in  the  Union  an  amount  of  Public  Lands  not  less  in  value  than 
$500,000,  for  the  liberal  endowment  of  a  system  of  Industrial  Uni- 
versities, one  in  each  state  in  the  Union,  to  cooperate  with  each  other 
and  with  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington,  for  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  our  industrial  classes  and  their  teachers.^'  The 
Governor  was  also  instructed  to  forward  copies  of  the  resolution  to  the 
Executive  and  Legislature  of  each  of  the  other  states.  Though  not 
immediately  successful,  yet  the  movement  finally  resulted  in  the  pass- 
age of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July,  1862,  making  liberal  appropria- 
tions of  lands  "  to  the  states  establishing  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  ag- 
rioalture  and  the  mechanio  arts'^ 
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The  fifth  and  last  Industrial  Convention  was  held  at  Springfield,  in 
January,  1855;  John  Gates  was  elected  President;  Uriah  Mills  and 
H.  C.  Johns,  Vice-Presidents ;  W.  F.  M.  Arny  and  C.  W.  Webster, 
■  Secretaries.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Rntherford,  on 
'  Industrial  Education  as  Advocated  by  the  Industrial  League ' ;  by 
Bronson  Murray,  on  'Practical  Education';  by  Professor  Adams,  on 
the  '  True  Philosophy  of  General  and  Universal  Education ' ;  and  by 
Professor  Daniels,  of  Wisconsin.  Messrs.  Rutherford,  Mills,  and  Swan, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  report  the  general  heads  of  a  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  a  State  University,  and  reported  in  substance  that 
the  first  departments  instituted  in  such  institution  should  be  a  Normal- 
School  Department,  a  Department  of  Practical  and  Scientific  Agricul- 
ture, a  Department  of  Practical  and  Scientific  Mechanics,  and  a  Com- 
mercial Department  The  report  was  adopted,  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  legislative  committees  upon  the  subject  J. 
B.  Turner,  B.  Murray,  W.  A.  Pennell,  H.  Johns,  J.  A.  Eennicott, 
and  Uriah  Mills,  were  appointed  to  draft  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a  University  and  urge  its  passage  by  the  Legislature.  A  memorial 
was  accordingly  presented  and  a  bill  submitted,  which  received  favor- 
able consideration  from  the  Senate  committee  but  was  postponed  to 
another  session. 

[To  beoontlniMd.] 


THE        NEWSPAPER        EXERCISE. 


Books  can  not  always  please,  howeyer  good. — Obabbi. 

The  lack  of  general  intelligence  in  our  schools  is  surprising.  Pu- 
pils ready  in  the  discussion  of  algebraic  formulsB  or  Latin  analysis 
will  respond  to  a  question  pertaining  to  every-day  life  with  a  stare  of 
the  most  artless  innocence.  They  are  searching,  ready  students,  versed 
in  the  definitions  of  the  books, — but  as  apparently  ignorant  and  re- 
gardless of  the  great  world  swaying  around  them  as  though  fingering 
their  lexicons  amid  the  rings  of^  Saturn.  This  narrowness  of  mental 
comprehension  is  easily  accounted  for.  Diligent  pupils  are  so  closely 
occupied  with  lessons  that  they  have  little  leisure  for  reading ;  while 
idle  heads  that  have  no  interest  in  study  have  generally  no  interest  in 
any  thing  else.  Again,  the  home  atmosphere,  in  its  conversations  and 
instructions,  should  exert  an  ever-active  infiuence  on  the  growing 
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mind;  bat  in  bow  many  families  are  tbe  news  of  tbe  day  and  tbe 
questions  of  literature  commented  upon  at  tbe  dinner-table  or  by  tbe 
fireside  ?  Even  in  tbe  case  of  children  fond  of  reading,  this  fondness 
craves  simply  tbe  love-romance,  tbe  tragic  tale,  rejecting  angbt  sober^ 
solid,  or  instructive.  In  sbort,  to  prove  tbe  trutb  of  tbese  statements^ 
let  any  one  take  ten  or  twelve  of  tbe  most  prominent  items  from  tbe 
current  events  of  tbe  day,  and  .  propose  tbem  for  tbe  consideration  of 
tbe  larger  boys  and  girls  of  a  scbool.  How  soon  tbe  brigbt  eye  will 
lose  its  lustre,  and  tbe  downcast  face  assume  an  expression  of  despair ! 
To  meet  tbis  deficiency  of  general  knowledge,  tbe  introduction  of  tbe 
newspaper  into  tbe  scbool-room  will  be  found  very  effective. 

Take  some  balftbour  once  a  week — say  tbe  last  balf-bouron  Friday^ 
as  all  lessons  tben  are  over  and  tbe  minds  of  tbe  pupils  are  free,—- re- 
quire books  and  slates  to  be  put  away,  and  all  to  fasten  tbeir  eyes  in- 
tently on  tbeir  beloved  preceptor.  Scbool  and  teacber  are  resolved  in- 
to a  Committee  of  tbe  Wbole :  there  is  perfect  liberty  to  ask  or  answer, 
suggest  or  refute.  You  sit  before  tbe  thirsting  minds,  paper  in  band^ 
and  run  your  learned  eye  over  tbe  columns.  Tbe  Telegraph  reports 
"The  Fenians  concentrating  in  Maine.''  Will. some  one  tell  me  who 
tbe  Fenians  are,  what  tbeir  object?  An  ominous  silence.  Finally,  a 
faint  voice :  "  Men  to  free  Ireland."  But  why  to  free  Ireland  f  They 
will  now  be  ready  for  a  brief  explanation  of  tbe  wrongs  Green  Erin 
has  suffered  for  ages  from  the  English,  and  tbe  unsuccessful  rebellion, 
beaded  by  her  noble  sons.  You  read  again  :  "  Tbe  Imperialists  losing 
ground  in  Mexico.''  Where  is  Mexico,  its  productions,  surface,  peo- 
ple—  who  are  tbe  Imperialists,  and  with  whom  ar6  they  fighting? 
Susan  has  heard  her  father  say  that  Maximilian  is  carrying  on  a  war 
against  the  Mexicans,  but  does  n't  exactly  know  what  for.  Tbe  an- 
swers to  tbe  geographical  queries  which  some  can  perhaps  give  will 
serve  to  review  their  information  in  that  science^  but  to  place  tbe  rea- 
sons for  the  Austrian's  presence  in  that  sunny  land  will  call  for  some 
familiar  allusions  on  your  part  to  France,  Louis  Napoleon,  Mexico  and 
her  sad  scenes  of  turmoil  from  tbe  times  of  Cortez.  And  so  on  through 
tbe  events  carried  over  tbe  wires. 

"  New  Books :  Snow-Bound.  A  Winter  Idyl,  by  John  Q.  Whittier. 
Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  Letters  of  Life,  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigour- 
ney,  8vo.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co."  Here  is  room  for  doz- 
ens of  inquiries :  What  is  an  idyl  —  who  is  Whittier — what  else  baa 
he  written  —  what  do  you  know  about  Boston  —  what  periodieab  do 
23 
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Ticknor  &  Fields  publish  —  who  is  Mrs.  Sigourney  —  what  is  meant 
by  8to  —  what  wonders  and  men  in  New  York  ?  ''  Gordon  Gumming, 
the  African  traveler,  is  dead."  What  other  travelers  in  Africa,  or 
any  where  —  our  greatest  traveler  ?  "  Spurgeon  smokes,  and  drinks 
beer."  Who  is  he  —  can  you  name  some  eminent  preachers,  living 
or  dead  1  Thus,  glancing  your  eye  over  the  page  and  keeping  in  view 
the  peculiar  wants  of  your  hearers,  you  can  not  fail  to  find  a  variety  of 
morsels  —  biographical,  tragic,  sentimental,  accidental,  foreign,  domes- 
tic, ancient,  and  modern  —  that  will  be  quite  acceptable  to  their  intel- 
lectual palates.  A  few  excellent  jests  from  Frank  Leslie's  Budget  of 
JFhin  given  between  the  soberer  items,  will  relieve  attention  and  add 
seasoning  to  the  dish,  serve  as  sugar  coating  to  the  solid  substance. 
Batatu.  w.  w.  d. 


TRIBUTE     TO     NEW     ENGLAND. 


BY    A    'STBAT    TANKKK\ 


Hail  to  New  England, — dear  home  of  our  childhood! 

Sweet  is  the  thought  of  her  vales  and  her  hills ; 
Glad  is  the  music  of  her  mshing  rivers ; 

Pleasantly  murmur  her  brooks  and  her  rills. 

Grand  are  her  mountains  when  mom  casts  their  shadows 
Far  o'er  her  valleys  'neath  mist- wreaths  uprolled ; 

Beautiful  stand  they,  when  evening's  slant  sunbeams 
Tip  their  tall  summits  with  crimson  and  gold. 

Dear  her  old  forests,  where  walnuts  and  chestnuts 
Lured  our  young  steps  with  their  rich  autumn  store ; 

Dear,  too,  her  rocks,  where  our  little  feet  wandered, — 
Dear,  though  we  play  on  their  summits  no  more. 

Though  the  rich  products  of  plain  and  savanna 
Smile  on  no  hill-side  and  gladden  no  glen, — 

Proud  old  New  England,  for  her  stony  bosom 
Still  is  the  seed-bed  of  thoughts  and  of  men. 


''The  true  ideal  of  a  system  of  public  education  requires  that  the 
schools  shall  be  free  to  all,  good  enough  for  all,  and  attended  by  the 
children  of  all." 
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TEACHERS'      LIFE      DIPLOMAl 


I  HAVE  oftentimes  been  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  some  teachers 
object  to  the  idea  of  'Life  Diplomas'  being  granted  to  such  teachers 
as  have,  by  passing  a  satisfactory  examination,  shown  themselves,  in 
respect  to  character,  ability,  and  experience,  entitled  to  receive  them. 

I  propose  briefly  to  consider  a  few  of  what  are  alleged  as  objections. 
' Life  diplomas',  say  some,  will  give  the  'old'  men  an  advantage  over 
the  young  ones,  and  create  a  privileged  class.  The  word  oZ<2,  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  is  rather  a  difficult  one  to  define,  inasmuch  as  we  often 
bear  men  of  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  unmarried  girls  over  seven- 
teen, spoken  of  as  '  getting  pretty  old'.  But,  assuming  the  objector's 
meaning  to  be  that  '  life  diplomas '  '  will  give  to  those  who  have 
had  much  experience  an  advantage  pver  those  who  have  it  not',  I 
answer  that,  as  far  as  regards  experience,  it  will  give  them  no  more 
advantage  than  they  already  possess.  Does  not  experience  in  any 
walk  of  life  give  its  possessors  advantages  over  those  who  have  had 
little  or  none?  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  medical  profession.  How 
anxious  are  persons  in  ill  health  to  consult  an  experienced  practition- 
er I  On  the  other  hand,  how  cautious  they  are — how  chary  of  their 
patronage  —  to  one  who  is  inexperienced.  For,  though  a  man  in  any 
profession  may  understand  his  business  well,  he  must  prove  that  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  public  before  they  will  give  him  their  confi- 
dence. 

Again :  it  is  urged  that '  those  who  receive  '  life  diplomas '  will  lie 
back  on  their  laurels,  cease  to  improve  themselves  or  to  keep  up  with 
the  times,  and  consequently,  get  rusty'.  My  private  opinion  with 
regard  to  this  is,  that  those  who  successfully  pass  through  the  '  fiery 
trial'  for  a  '  life  diploma'  will  prove  to  demonstration  that  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  rusty  order. 

But,  even  supposing,  for  argument's  sake,  that  any  one  who  held  a 
*  life  diploma '  was  disposed  to  '  lie  back  on  his  laurels ',  and  become 
listless  and  inattentive  to  his  duties  as  teacher :  would  not  the  Argus- 
eyes  of  the  public  be  upon  him  ?  What  would  those  who  employed 
him,  care  for  his  '  diploma'  ?  Nothing  at  all.  If  he  did  not  suit  them, 
they  would  soon  discharge  him.  To  recur  for  a  moment  to  a  point 
already  noticed,  viz.,  that 'diplomas'  will  give  to  those  who  obtain 
them  additional  advantages.  Whatever  advantages  they  may  give 
will  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  balanced  by  the  fact  that  the  public  will 
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expect  a  great  deal  more  from  those  who  hold  them  than  from  many 
others.  They  will  expect  to  find  the  holder  of  a  '  life  diploma '  a  per- 
fect teacher  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Finally,  I  ask,  is  the  '  science  of  teaching '  a  profession  ?  I  contend 
that  it  is,  and  that  we  haye  a  right  to  '  life  diplomas '  the  same  as  in 
other  professions.  There  is  no  necessity  for  the  'annual  examina- 
tion' of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  for  years;  and  I 
assert  that,  if  such  a  necessity  exists,  those  who  create  it  are  not  the 
men  they  might  be,  and  indeed  onght  to  be.  But  the  holding  of  a 
'  life  diploma '  will  not  prevent  any  person  passing  an  examination, 
any  time  he  wishes  to  do  so  for  his  own  satisfaction. 

One  desirable  object  which  will  be  secured  by  the  holding  of  a 
Mife  diploma'  is  this:  it  will  prevent  the  annoyance  of  being  com- 
pelled to  undergo  frequent  examinations.  Bnt  the  chief  object,  as  I 
understand  it,  sought  to  be  obtained  by  the  issuing  of  '  life  diplo- 
mas' is  to  show  that  teaching  is  a  profession,  not  only  in  word  but  in 
deed.  Shall  that  science  by  which  the  human  mind  is  trained  to 
habits  of  correct  thought,  patient  study,  and  thorough  investigation, — 
without  which  no  other  science  can  be  acquired, —  shall  it,  I  say,  be 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  nothing — as  a  thing  which  any  pretender  can 
do.  Does  not  the  working  power  educed  and  nurtured  in  the  school- 
room enable  mankind  to  grapple  with  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  and  to 
search  out  the  secrets  of  all  the  philosophies  with  which  mankind  is 
acquainted  7  Viewed  in  this  light,  teaching  is  seen  to  be  a  profess- 
ion involving  momentous  interests;  and  it  is  high  time  that  it  was  rec- 
ognized as  such.  When  we  look  at  the  amount  of  scholastic  ability, 
energy,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which  a  teacher  must  possess, 
in  order  to  be  successful,  does  it  not  seem  degrading  to  think  that  a 
teacher  should  have  his  small  salary  fixed  some  times  by  one  who  can 
not  write  his  own  name,  and  whose  knowledge  of  definitions  is  mostly 
limited  to  a  mistaken  idea  of  cheapness? 

Let  us  arise,  then,  fellow  teachers,  with  that  determination  which 
insures  victory,  and  with  our  pens,  our  works,  and  our  means,  do  our 
whole  duty  in  elevating  the  'science  of  teaching'  to  its  true  dignity 

of  a  profession.  California  Teacher. 

Good  Adtiob. —  Sajs  Thomas  to  Joseph,  "In  danger,  you  know, 
An  excellent  thing  is  presence  of  mind." 
Says  Joseph  to  Thomas,  'T  grant  that  is  so ; 
But  absence  of  body  is  better,  you  '11  find." 
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OFFICIAL   DEPARTMENT. 


DsPARTMIirV  or  PuBUO  iNSTRUOnOR,   ) 

SpringfiOdj  lU.,  Juffu,  1866.  J 

STATE       EDUCATION. 

The  movement  in  behalf  of  a  more  distinct  public  recognition  of 
teachers  of  superior  merit  and  ability,  which  has  resulted  in  the  pres- 
ent law  authorizing  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to 
grant,  upon  certain  conditions,  State  Certificates,  valid  for  life,  origi- 
nated with  the  teachers  themselves  of  the  state.  The  discussion  of 
the  subject  began  in  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  about  ten  years 
ago,  and  was  continued  in  that  body  and  in  the  county  institutes,  with 
unabated  interest,  until  the  idea  was  first  embodied  by  the  Legislature 
in  the  school-law  passed  February  22d,  1861.  The  provisions  of  that 
act  in  relation  to  State  Certificates  were  modified  and  improved  by  the 
lafit  General  Assembly,  and  the  law  as  it  now  stands  is  thought  to  be 
highly  judicious  and  useful,  throwing  all  necessary  safeguards  around 
the  granting  of  professional  diplomas,  and  insuring  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  teachers  and  of  the  educational  public. 

The  views  of  the  friends  of  common  schools  in  respect  to  the  rea- 
sonableness of  State  Diplomas,  and  their  vitalizing  influence  upon  the 
whole  system,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  language,  taken  from  a 
report  on  the  subject  made  before  the  passage  of  the  first  law  in  rela- 
tion to  State  Certificates : 

"  The  salutary  influences  upon  the  position  and  character  of  teachers,  which  are 
anticipated  as  the  result  of  grading  county  certificates  will,  it  is  believed/ be 
strengthened  and  accelerated  by  the  inauguration  of  the  proposed  plan  of  State 
Certificates  or  diplomas.  Under  the  present  system,  the  most  any  teacher  in  our 
common  schools  can  hope  for  isfc  license  to  teach  in  one  county  for  two  years. 
No  matter  what  his  age,  talent,  experience,  or  skill,  he  can  obtain  nothing  higher 
than  this.  He  may  have,  added  to  the  finest  natural  abilities  and  teaching  pow- 
ers, a  thorough  course  of  general  training  in  the  best  literary  institutions  in  the 
country,  and  an  equally  complete  professional  training  in  the  normal  school ;  he 
may  have  grown  gray  in  the  service  and  been  revered  by  thousands  of  grateful 
pupils  whom  he  had  clothed  with  power  and  guided  to  usefulness  and  honor;  all 
this  might  be  true,  and  yet  if  such  a  man,  with  his  well-eanicd  honors  thick  about 
him,  with  the  living  trophies  of  his  genius  and  skill  scattered  every  where,  should 
come  to  Illinois,  he  could  not  teach  in  the  obscurest  district  to  be  found  in  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  state,  without  submitting  to  an  examination^  and  obtaining 
a  certificate  of  qiudifications  to  teach  a  common  school  I  And  if,  in  two  years, 
he,  the  light  and  strength  of  a  hundred  schools,  should  wish  to  teach  in  an  ad- 
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joining  county,  he  must  again  be  examined  and  Itcenaed,  and  so  on  for  each  of 
the  one  hundred  and  two  counties  of  the  state.  Each  county  line  strips  him  of 
his  learning,  immunities,  and  honors,  as  the  whirlwind  strips  the  tree  of  its  fo- 
liage ;  and  he  no  sooner  crosses  it  than  he  must  stand,  naked  and  trembling,  be- 
fore a  new  tribunal,  to  be  graciously  invested  again  with  that  of  which  he  had  so 
suddenly  been  dispossessed  I  Is  it  so  with  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers  ?  Must  an  at-  . 
tomey  have  as  many  licenses  in  his  pocket  as  there  are  counties  in  his  circuit,  and 
must  these  be  renewed  every  two  years  ?  Does  a  physician's  diploma  lose  its  vir- 
tue at  a  county  line,  or^will  the  law  declare  he  shall  have  no  fees  if  he  visits  a  pa- 
tient across  the  line  ?  Does  a  clergyman  lose  his  theology,  or  require  a  fresh 
licensure,  when  he  changes  his  parish  ? 

"  It  is  not  proposed  to  extend  or  in  any  manner  disturb  the  jarisdiction  of  com- 
missioners or  the  validity  of  the  certificates  issued  by  them,  but  to  provide  for  a 
new  class  of  certificates ;  not  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  existing  tribunals,  but  to 
erect  a  new  one,  with  authority  to  act  in  certain  cases  and  within  prescribed  lim- 
its. It  has  long  been  the  opiuion  of  the  most  intelligent  friends  of  common 
schools  in  the  state  that  some  such  plan  as  the  one  suggested  would  be  of  imme- 
diate and  lasting  benefit.  The  subject  has  been  repeatedly  considered  by  the 
teacb.ers  of  the  state  in  our  Association.  The  measare  is  needed  to  give  harmony 
and  completeness  to  all  those  instrumentalities  of  the  system  which  pertain  to 
teachers.  It  would  infuse  new  life  through  the  rank  and  file  of  our  whole  educa- 
tional force.  It  would  kindle  a  fire  that  would  animate  the  coldest  and  dullest 
Competition  for  the  glittering  prize  of  a  State  Diploma  would  create  an  enthusi- 
asm for  the  attainment  of  a  higher  standard  of  scholarship  and  skill  in  teaching, 
which  would  penetrate  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  profession.  It  is  believed  that 
it  would  be  a  substantial  and  progressive  step  toward  the  realization  of  such  a 
practical  rec6gnition  of  the  claims  of  the  teacher's  vocation  to  be  ranked  among 
the  distinct  and  well-defined  professions  as  has  long  been  anticipated  and  hope- 
fully labored  for.'* 

The  practical  eifect  of  the  law,  thus  far,  has  vindicated  the  opinions 
and  expectations  expressed  by  its  friends  through  the  foregoing  ex- 
tract. The  provisions  of  that  law  have  attracted  the  notice  and  ap- 
proval of  educational  men  in  the  older  states,  and  in  several  instances 
have  been  substantially  adopted.  I  think  it  safe  to  anticipate  still 
more  beneficial  results,  as  the  purpose  of  the  law  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  carried  out  are  better  understood. 

Applicants  for  the  State  Diploma  are  expected — 

1.  To  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

2.  To  have  taught  with  decided  success  not  less  than  three  years,  at  least  one 
of  which  shall  have  been  in  this  state. 

3.  To  pass  a  thorough  examination  in  Orthography,  Penmanship,  Reading,  Men- 
tal and  Written  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Modern  Geography,  History  of 
the  United  States,  Algebra,  the  elements  of  Plane  Geometry,  and  the  Theory  and 
Art  of  Education. 

They  are  also  expected  to  evince  some  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
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Natural  Soiences,  especially  of  Botany,  Physiology,  and  Zoology,  as 
these  are  now  considered  essential  to  success  in  the  more  recent  and 
improved  methods  of  primary  instruction.  Acquaintance  with  the 
school-laws  of  Illinois,  or  so  much  at  least  as  relates  to  the  legal  rights 
and  duties  of  teachers,  is  also  expected. 

All  regular  graduates  of  our  State  Normal  University,  who  have 
taught  successfully  for  three  years  (one  year  in  Illinois),  are  entitled 
to  the  State  Diploma  without  further  examination;  and  the  same  priv- 
ilege will  he  extended  to  such  graduates  of  other  normal  schools  (and 
to  such  only)  as  have  passed  through  an  equally  extended  course  of 
study. 

The  examination  is  conducted  by  both  the  oral  and  written  methods. 
Written  answers  are  required  to  printed  questions,  a  specified  time 
being  allowed  to  each  subject;  while  the  applicant's  practical  teach- 
ing power,  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  methods  of  instruction,  etc., 
are  elicited  by  oral  questions  and  answers.  The  result  of  the  oral  ex- 
amination has  quite  as  much -to  do  with  the  success  of  the  candidate 
as  that  of  the  written  examination — rather  more,  in  fact,  since  there 
are  so  many  points  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  that  can  be 
brought  out  in  no  other  way. 

The  recent  examination  in  Chicago,  although  not  so  numerously 
attended  as  was  anticipated,  was  in  all  other  respects  highly  satisfac- 
tory. I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  and  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago,  for 
their  courtesy  in  providing  every  thing  necessary  for  the  occasion,  and 
to  Messrs.  M.  W.  Leavitt  and  D.  S.  Wentworth,  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education,  and  Messrs.  J.  D.  Low  and  J.  H.  Blodgett,  for  their 
constant  attendance  during  the  exercises,  and  their  faithful  and  effi- 
cient services  in  the  examination  of  the  papers  of  the  candidates.  The 
four  gentlemen  last  named  constituted  the  State  Board  of  Examiners. 

The  character  and  scope  of  so  much  of  the  late  examination  as  was 
conducted  in  writing  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  lists  of  the  print- 
ed questions  used  on  that  occasion.  An  inspection  of  the  questions 
must  satisfy  any  superior  teacher  that  they  are  at  least  not  too  difficult. 
It  waa  not  the  intention  to  make  them  so,  and  will  not  be  hereafter. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  propose  very  difficult  or  abstruse  questions,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  qualifications  and  abil- 
ity of  applicants.  The  intention  of  the  law  is  to  seek  out  teachers 
who  have  alreadtf  achieved  a  solid  reputation  as  successful  and  accom- 
plished workmen,  teachers  who  have  already  earned  and  attained  a 
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prominent  position  in  the  profession,  and  confer  upon  them  the  honor 
of  a  life  oertifiGate.  The  examination  can  not  be  dispensed  with,  for 
reasons  that  will  occur  to  all;  but  it  is  not  to  that  alone,  or  chiefly, 
that  the  board  look  for  the  best  evidence  of  fitness  to  receive  the  di- 
ploma, but  rather  to  the  known  and  acknowledged  skill  and  success  of 
the  candidate  as  a  teacher,  as  shown  by  appropriate  testimonials  and 
references. 

*  Of  course,  no  one  would  receive  a  certificate  who  should  fail  in  the 
examination;  but  no  one  who  has  acquired,  in  an  intelligent  commu- 
nity, a  substantial  reputation  and  an  honored  name  as  a  really  su- 
perior teacher  will  or  can  fail  in  any  examination  that  has  been  re- 
quired, or  that  will  hereafter  be  prescribed,  under  the  statute. 

The  teachers  of  the  state  are  respectfully  invited  to  sustain  the  pol- 
icy which  they  have  inaugurated,  and  the  legislation  which  they  have 
secured.  The  general  character  of  future  examinations  can  be  inferred 
from  the  lists  of  questions  published  herewith.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  hold  further  examinations  at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  de- 
sired, provided  a  suitable  number  of  teachers  shall  signify  their  wish 
to  attend. 

QUESTIONS  PROPOSED  TO   APPLICANTS  FOR    STATE   CERTIFICATES  AT   THE  EXAMINATION 
HELD  IN  CHICAGO,   APRIL   2  4,   186  6- 

Mental  Arithmetic. —  1.  A  man  does  a  piece  of  work  in  IJ 
days;  what  part  of  it  can  he  do  in  a  day? 

2.  What  part  of  1 J  is  I? 

3.  If  n  in  gold  is  worth  $1.47  in  currency,  how  much  in  gold  will 
$1  in  currency  be  worth  ? 

4.  How  many  men  will  earn  $60  in  20  days,  if  3  men  earn  $4.50 
in  ^  of  a  day? 

5.  Divide  75  marbles  between  two  boys,  so  that  their  numbers  shall 
be  to  each  other  as  |  is  to  3. 

6.  A  man  .buys  flour  for  $8  per  bbl.  and  loses  ^  of  it:  how  must  he 
sell  it  per  bbl.  so  as  not  to  gain  or  lose  ? 

7.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  42;  |  of  the  less  is  equal  to  ^  the 
greater;  what  are  the  numbers? 

8.  Divide  ^  by  |. 

9.  What  will  be  the  length  in  feet  of  a  square  piece  of  ground  con- 
taining I  as  much  as  a  piece  3^  rods  square? 

10.  A  man  divided  24  marbles  between  his  two  sons^  so  that  one 
had'l  more  than  the  other;  how  many  had  each? 

Please  write  in  full  the  analysis  of  each  example. 
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Wbittin  Abithmbtio. — 1.  Subtraot  2599  from  3098^  and  explain 
the  work. 

2.  Having  the  diyidend,  qnotient  and  remainder  given,  how  is  the 
divisor  obtained,  all  the  given  numbers  being  used  ? 

3.  Explain  the  process  for  finding  the  greatest  oonunon  divisor  of 
30,  75,  105,  and  135. 

4.  What  part  of  3  lbs.  Troy  is  1^  grains? 

5.  Explain  why  the  difference  in  time  of  two  places  7'  apart  is  28 
sec. 

6.  (.5-=-5000)X(.2^500.)=? 

7.  Write  a  note  for  60  days  for  which  you  could  get  1500  at  a 
bank,  discount  being  6  per  cent 

8.  If  seven  men  earn  $75.60  in  5^  days,  how  many  dollars  will  8 
men  earn  in  49  days? 

9.  The  base  of  a  right-angled  triangle  which  contains  889,864  sq. 
ft.  is  three  times  its  altitude:  what  is  its  hypothenuse? 

10.  Construct  a  geometrical  series  of  which  12  is  the  first  term  and 
15,552  is  the  5th. 

Alobbba. — 1.  What  are  homogeneous  terms  ?    Name  two  similar 
terms. 

2.  Explain  by  an  example  how  miniAS  multiplied  by  minus  gives 

pllLS. 

3.  Explain  how  a— ( — a)=2a. 

4.  What  is  Elimination? 

5.  Form  an  equation  of  the  second  degree,  and  reduce  it 

ax^        CL 

6.  Show  how -^=jjr^. 

7.  Extract  the  square  root  of  of^  —^  +  -jg ix — 3a6  +  4. 

8.  Prom  6|/Il7  take  2|/52- 

9.  Derive  the  formula  S=-^a+0. 

10.  Find  the  value  of  a;  in  the  following  equation : 

Gbombtbt. —  1.  What  is  a  corollary  f 

2.  What  is  a  trapezium? 

3.  What  is  an  inscribed  angle? 

4.  How  would  you  erect  a  perpendicular  to  a  straight  Una  at  a. giv- 
en point? 

24 
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5.  What  is  the  method  for  finding  the  centre  of  a  circle? 

6.  To  what  is  the  area  of  a  circle  equal?    Why? 

7.  When  is  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  a  plane? 

8.  What  is  a  regular  polygon? 

9.  When  are  magnitudes  in  proportion  inversely  ? 

10.  Demonstrate  the  equality  of  the  product  of  the  means  and  ex- 
tremes? 

Orthography. —  1.  Give  the  rules  for  the  use  of  capital  letters. 

2.  Give  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  plural  number  of  nouns, 
with  their  exceptions.  Illustrate  the  rules  and  exceptions  by  exam- 
ples. 

8.  What  meaning  do  the  prefixes  adj  ac,  ag,  al,  ar,  at,  confer  upon 
words.     Illustrate  by  examples. 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  prefixes  antCj  antij  post,  and  pre  f 
Illustrate. 

6.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  prefixes  malj  monOj  multiy  and  un.  Il- 
lustrate. 

6.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  suffixes  ess,  resSy  and  ix,  to  nouns  ?  Il- 
lustrate. 

7.  What  meaning  do  the  suffixes  ed  and  ing  confer  on  verbs  ?  Il- 
lustrate. 

8.  What  do  the  suffixes  lingy  kiUy  to  nouns,  import  ?     Illustrate. 

9.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  suffixes  shipy  ric,  and  dom.    Illustrate. 

10.  Give  a  rule  for  doubling  the  final  consonant  before  an  addition- 
al syllable.    Illustrate. 

Grammar. — 1.  Into  how  many  parts  is  Grammar  divided?  Define 
and  illustrate  each. 

2.  Give  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  possessive  case  of  nouns 
and  pronouns,  and  the  possessive  singular  and  plural  of  MouBe,  OXy 
Footy  Scy  Theyy  Valley y  Ladyy  Charles,  and  Chicago. 

3.  Give  the  rules  for  the  comparison  of  adjectives,  and  illustrate  by 
examples. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  expression  '  A  Preposition  or  a  Transitive 
Verb  governs  the  Objective  Case'? 

5.  Why  are  verbs  called  Regular  and  Irregular.     Illustrate  each. 

6.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb  'Lie'  (to  recline),  and  the 
formation  of  the  tenses  of  the  indicative  mode. 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  Analysis  and  Parsing,  and  what 
benefit  do  pupils  derive  from  the  use  of  either? 
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8.  Give  the  rule  fd^  the  formation  of  the  Passive  Voice,  and  illus- 
trate. 

9.  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven ;  HaUowed  he  Thy  name.  Thy 
kingdom  come.  «Thy  will  he  done — as  in  heaven,  so  in  earth.  Give 
US,  day  hy  day,  onr  daily  hread."  Analyze  or  parse  the  words  itali- 
cized. 

10.  We  always  had  ought  to  learn  our  pupils  to  speak  correct  and 
between  they  and  us  example  should  illustrate  the  precepts.  Correct, 
and  give  reasons  for  the  corrections  made. 

Eeading. — [The  American  Flag,  by  J.  R.  Drake.]  1.  Tell  what 
you  know  of  the  author  of  this  piece.  What  is  its  character,  consid- 
ered with  respect  to  its  subject  ?  with  respect  to  its  style  ? 

2.  Is  it  prose,  or  poetry  ?   What  is  the  difference  between  these  ? 

8.  What  feelings  must  have  pervaded  the  author's  mind  while 
writing  this  poem  ?  What  feelings  ought  to  pervade  the  mind  of  the 
reader  7  Trace  the  poem  from  beginning  to  end,  and  show  where 
changes  of  feeling  must  have  occurred. 

4.  What  is  personification  ?  What  is  the  use  of  it  ?  Point  out  six 
personifications  in  this  piece,  and  show  the  propriety  of  each. 

5.  (First  stanza.)  Where  shall  the  longest  pause  be  made  in  the 
first  line  ?  Why  ?  MeaniDg  of '  unfurled '  ?  ^  standard '  ?  (Give  the 
meanings  of  the  words  in  full, — do  not  give  synonyms  merely.) 

6.  Why  is  'the  robe  of  night'  assumed  to  be  'azure'?  Why  is  it 
said  to  be  torn  ?  Who  '  tore '  it,  and  for  what  purpose  ?  Meaning  of 
*  azure '  ? 

7.  What  is  the  object  of  the  lines  from  the  third  to  the  seventh 
inclusive  ?  According  to  these  lines,  whence  came  our  flag  ?  Mean- 
ing of  'gorgeous'  ?  'baldrick'  ? 

8.  Show  the  meaning  of  the  two  lines 

"  She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldrick  of  the  skies." 

What  is  referred  to  here  by  the  name  of  'milky  baldrick'  ? 

9.  Give  the  meaning  df  the  word  'streakings',  'celestial'.  Whose 
'mansion'  is 'in  the  sun '7    Show  the  propriety  of  this  expression. 

10.  Give  such  explanations  of  the  second  stanza  as  you  would  think 
it  necessary  to  give  to  an  ordinary  class. 

Qboorapht. —  1.  How  would  you  go  by  railroad  from  Dubuque  to 
Boston  ?    Name  the  principal  cities  you  would  go  through. 

2.  What  states  produce  much  cotton  ?  Cane  sugar  ?   Maple  sugar  7 
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Tobacco?  Lumber?  Gold?   Iron?  Wool?  Cotton  cloth?  Boots  and 
shoes  ?     (Do  not  name  more  than  three  states  for  each.) 

3.  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  Pampas.  AlsO;  tell  all  you  can  about 
Llanos.  # 

4.  Describe  the  Danube  and  its  branches;  the  countries  it  runs 
through,  and  the  cities  it  passes, — all  as  fully  as  you  can. 

5.  Name  fiye  great  cities  in  England, — giye  their  population,  and 
tell  the  chief  business  of  each. 

6.  Tell  all  you  can  about  Jerusalem.  Tell  all  you  can  about  the 
religion  of  the  people  of  Thibet. 

7.  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  causes,  and  the  effects,  of  the  oceanic 
currents. 

8.  Explain  the  causes  of  the  trade  winds.  Tell  how  they  blow  in 
each  ocean  where  they  are  found. 

9.  What  are  glaciers  ?  Where  are  they  found  ?  Tell  all  you  can 
about  them. 

10.  What  circles  would  dis&ppear  from  the  Earth  if  its  axis  were 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  ?  What  would  be  the  effect  in 
respect  to  the  Seasons,  if  this  were  true  ?  Why?  In  respect  to  Day 
and  Night?    Why? 

Thbobt  and  Praotioi  op  Teaching. —  1.  Explain  the  meaning 
of  the  word  'Educate',  and  show  how  this  meaning  ought  to  be  car- 
ried out  in  the  process. 

2.  Show  what  you  would  aim  to  do  on  the  first  morning  of  your 
school  term.     Also,  how  you  would  endeayor  to  accomplish  it. 

3.  What  is  it  to  organize  a  school  ?  For  how  many  and  what  things 
must  the  organization  proyide  ?  How,  and  on  what  basis,  would  you 
diyide  your  pupils  into  classes  ?  How  would  you  distribute  the  time 
of  the  daily  session  ?  Would  you  adhere  closely  to  such  plan  of  dis- 
tribution as  you  adopt. 

4.  Mention  the  principal  objects  of  a  recitation,  and  show  how  each 
may  best  be  accomplished  ?  Would  you  commence  the  recitation  ex- 
ercise with  explanation,  or  in  some  other  way  ?  Give  good  reasons 
for  the  mode  you  prefer. 

5.  Show  why  you  would,  or  would  not,  keep  careful  records  of  the 
conduct  and  recitations  of  your  pupils.  How  ought  records  to  be  kept, 
if  they  are  kept,  and  what  use  should  be  made  of  them  ? 

'  6.  What  rewards  and  what  punishments  would  you  use  in  school, 
and  under  what  circumstances  would  you  resort  to  each  of  the  differ- 
ent modes  you  mention  ? 
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7.  Name  four  important  habits  which  the  teacher  should  impart  to 
his  pupils  unconsciously,  or  without  direct  instruction,  and  show  how 
he  can  most  successfully  do  this  in  each  case. 

8.  How  would  you  teach  Reading?  Pennmanship?  Spelling? 

9.  What  kind  of  intercourse  would  you  endeayor  to  establish  be- 
tween yourself  and  the  pupils,  and  how  would  you  strive  to  establish 
it? 

10.  Who  was  Horace  Mann,  and  what  did  he  do  for  the  cause  of 
education  ? 

11.  How  do  you  call  the  classes  to  the  recitations  ?  How  do  you 
dismiss  them  to  their  seats  ?  How  do  you  call  them  into  school  ?  How 
do  you  dismiss  school  ? 

U.  S.  History. —  1.  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  early  history  of 
Illinois. 

2.  Who  was  the  last  Dutch  Governor  of  New  York?  What  can 
you  say  about  him  ? 

3.  Tell  all  you  can  about  Burgoyne's  famous  expedition. 

4.  Tell  all  you  can  about  Arnold's  treason  ? 

5.  When  were  the*  Articles  of  Confederation' adopted?  When  were 
ihey  set  aside  ?     What  were  their  chief  defects  ?  *^ 

6.  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

7.  What  were  the  principal  battles  in  the  last  war  with  England  ? 
Qive  some  account  of  each. 

8.  Say  all  you  can  about  Aaron  Burr's  conspiracy. 

9.  Name  the  thirteen  original  states.  Give  the  dates  of  admission 
of  the  other  states,  in  order. 

10.  When  and  how  was  the  Great  Bebellion  begun?  When, and 
how,  was  it  ended  ? 

School  Law  op  Illinois. —  1.  What  are  the  duties  of  teachers 
in  relation  to  certificates  of  qualification  ? 

2.  By  whom,  and  on  what  conditions,  are  such  certificates  granted  ? 

3.  What  are  the  legal  provisions  in  relation  to  teachers'  Schedules  ? 

4.  State  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  relation  to  the  transfer  of 
pupils  from  one  district  to  another. 

5.  Upon  what  conditions  is  a  district  or  township  entitled  to  share 
in  the  distribution  of  the  public  school  fund  ? 

6.  Upon  what  basis  are  the  public  funds  apportioned  to  townships 
and  districts,  respectively  ? 
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7.  What  are  the  legal  relations  of  teachers  to  boards  of  directors  ? 
'8.  What  studies  are  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  all  public  dis- 
trict schools  ? 

9.  May  any  other  branches  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  if 
so,  upon  what  conditions  7 

10.  By  whom  and  in  what  manner  are  orders  required  to  be  drawn 
on  township  treasurers  ? 

ZoQlooy. —  1.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  bird  and  a  mam- 
mal? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  teeth  of  a  cow  and  the  teeth 
of  a  horse  7 

8.  How  does  a  horse  use  his  legs  in  walking?  pacing?  running? 

4.  Where  are  monkeys  found  ? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  African  and  an  Asiatic  ele- 
phant? 

BoTANT. —  1.  What  does  a  seed  contain  ? 
2.  Define 'Gryptogamous\ 
8.  What  are  the  organs  of  vegetation  ? 
4.  What  is  a  primary  root? 
'    5.  Why  is  it  not  well  to  transplant  trees  in  summer  ? 

6.  What  is  a  bud  ? 

7.  How  are  leayes  arranged  ? 

8.  What  is  a  compound  leaf? 

9.  Name  the  parts  of  a  flower  ? 

10.  What  is  a  fruit? 

ANATOBiY  AND  Physiolooy. —  1.  What  is  the  difference  between 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  ? 

2.  Why  are  the  long  bones  hollow  ! 

8.  How  many  ribs  are  there  in  the  human  body? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  venous  and  the  arterial 
blood? 

5.  Where  are  the  valves  of  the  heart  situated  ? 

6.  What  is  chyle? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  inhaled  and  the  exhaled  air? 

8.  What  is  the  temperature  of  the  human  body  ? 

9.  What  are  the  nerves  of  special  sensation  ? 

10.  What  is  the  office  or  function  of  the  cuticle  ? 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Sup»t  of  Pub.  Inatructioii. 
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MATHEMATKUL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE. 
Jl9-Po8tOfflce  AddzMS— ''COS  West-WaBhlnston  St.,  Obloteo.'"^a» 


Solutions. — 4.  Wben  the  last  man  grinds  bis  last  round,  he  wears 
into  the  eye-hole  at  its  four  outer  angles ;  and  four  small  segments  of 
the  stone,  which  can  not  be  used  by  grinding,  drop  out.  Then  the 
stone  to  be  ground  off  by  the  five  men  is  a  circular  pyramidal  solid. 
The  stone  to  be  ground  off  by  the  first  man  is  a  circular  pyramidal 
solid  similar  to  that  to  be  ground  off  by  the  fiye.  The  dimensions  of 
the  whole  solid  are,  in  inches :  average  length,  154.968186 ;  altitude, 
or  breadth,  43.671573 ;  average  thickness,  2.  The  breadth  of  the 
ring,  or  the  altitude  of  the  pyramidal  solid  the  first  man  grinds  off,  is 
found  by  the  common  rule  applying  to  similar  solids :  The  cubical 
contents  of  one  solid  are  to  the  cubical  contents  of  another  similar 
solid  as  the  cube  of  a  dimension  of  the  former  is  to  the  cube  of  a 
similar  dimension  of  the  latter.  But  we  need  not  compute  the  solid* 
ity  to  get  the  couplet  for  the  left. ratio  of  each  proportion,  for  the 
couplet  will  reduce  to  (5 : 1),  (5 : 2),  (5  : 3),  (5 : 4). 

Statements:    ca.  ea.  inches.        *   inches. 

con.  eon.  AltitndA.  Altltade. 

5:1::  (43.671573)' :  (25.539)* 

5:2::  (43.671573)*  :  (32.177)* 

5:3::  (43.671573)* :  (36.834)* 

5:4::  (48.671573)* :  (40.541)* 

6:5::  (43.671573)* :  (43.^71573)* 
The  breadth  of  the  ring  1  and  2  grind  off,  32.177  inches,  ~  25.539 
inches,  which  1  grinds  off,  leaves  6.638  inches,  what  2  grinds  off,  etc. 
Then  they  respectively  grind  off 


1  ...  25.539  inches 

X  2  =  51.078  inches  ... 

Answer  to  1. 

2  ...    6.638      « 

X  2  =  13.276      "      ... 

«          2. 

3...    4.657      « 

X  2  =   9.314      «      ... 

«          3. 

4...    3.707      « 

X  2  =    7.414      «      ... 

«          4. 

6...    3.180     " 

X  2  =    6.260      «      ... 

"          5. 

43.671  87.342 

Diameter  of  eye-hole  circle,  =  5.6568,  added  == 

93.  if  I  had  carried  out  the  decimali 
farther.  j.  m.  k. 
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5.  The  half  of  an  odd  number  is  always  a  whole  nnmber  joined  with 
the  fraction  }.  Augment  or  diminish^  this  by  i  and  we  have  a  whole 
.number.  Call  the  first  result  the  larger  half  and  the  second  result 
the  less  half  of  the  original  odd  number.  Now,  by  the  conditions  of 
the  question,  it  is  evident  that  the  flock  consisted  of  an  odd  number 
of  sheep,  and  that  the  thief  must,  each  suocessiye  night,  haye  taken 
the  larger  half  and  left  the  less  half  of  the  flock.  1  is  the  less  half 
of  3,  which  is  the  less  half  of  7,  which  is  the  less  half  of  15,  which  is 
the  less  half  of  31,  which  is  the  less  half  of  63.    Ans.  63.     o.  s.  w. 

Solutions  were  also  sent  in  by  Pupillus  and  G.  E.  B. 

General  Solution. — Let  a=number  of  sheep  left,  flnally ;  ^=frao- 
tional  part  taken  every  night  j  and  n  =  number  of  times  sheep  were 


ta^en.     Then  (a+l)-^^-^^(a+l)=£j+^-lj 
berleft(»-l)".night;    (^^  +  ^  +  1)  ^£=1  =  ^. 


=nam- 


{/I  /       flWJ*  c 

(^=17+^=1  ='»»=''>e'  left  (n-2)«'  nightj  (^^^-j^,+  ^^--j^  + 


/» 1  CLC^  I      C^  C  1 

{n—Sy^  night;  and,  generally,  (|g_x>+c=l(^+c=l+(c— 1)'"^ 

•  •  •  •  +/>; IV-*  J  ^  rg---l> — 1  =  number  of  sheep  in  the  flock 

at  flrst.  ARTEMA8  MARTIN. 

6.  Let  a;=value  of  the  suit  of  clothes.  Then  x-|-100=12  months' 
wages,  1  month's=T'3j(a!r+100),  and  7  months'=/3|(a:+100)=a;+40, 

7x     700 
or,  -j^-|-  -j^  =a; +40.     .-.  a:= W4.     This  might  have  been  solved 

by  substituting  unity  for  x,  but  I  see  no  practical  advantage  gained 
by  such  an  operation.  PUPILLUS. 

$100 — $40 =$60=  what  the  laborer  would  have  received  for  the 
remaining  6  months  of  his  year's  work.  .-.  $60  h- 5,  =  $12,  =  his 
monthly  wages.  $12x12= $144,= price  of  his  year's  work.  .  $144 
— $100=:$44,=value  of  the  suit  of  clothes.  a.  MAKTIN. 

Solved  also  by  0.  S.  W.  and  0.  K.  B. 

7.  If  the  travelers  partook  equally  of  the  bread,  each  ate  2}  loaves. 
Therefore,  A  supplied  C  with  6  —  2t  =  2i  loaves,  and  B  supplied  C 
with  3 — 2f =i  of  a  loaf.  Since  A  supplied  C  with  7  times  as  much 
bread  as  B  supplied  him  with,  A  should  have  7  times  as  much  money 
as  B.        Ans.  70  cents  to  A,  and  10  cents  to  B.  o.  s.  w. 

Solved  also  by  Artemas  Martin,  Pupillus,  and  C.  E.  B. 
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Mr.  Gamp,  so  long  at  the  head  of  the  Normal  School  in  Gonneticut,  has  been 
obliged,  on  account  of  ill  health,  to  leave  his  position.  He  also  retires  for  a  short 
time  from  the  editorship  of  the  Comiectieul  Gommon-SeJiool  Journal,  His  success- 
or in  the  Normal  School  is  Mr.  Isaac  N.  Garleton,  of  Bradford,  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Carleton  is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  Gollege ;  he  was  two  or  three  years  a 
teacher  in  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  in  the  classical  department,  and  afterward 
was  principal  of  the  High  School  in  Danyers,  Massachusetts,  for  a  year;  the  last 
year  and  a  half  be  has  been  with  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  at  Lexington. 

Yale  Gollsgs. — The  catalogue  for  1866-66  gives  the  following  summary: 
Professumal  Students. — ^In  Theology,  24;  in  Law,  S6;  in  Medicine,  41 ;  in  Philoso- 
phy and  the  Arts,  92;^Total,  192.  Academical  Students. —  Seniors,  91;  Juniors, 
107;  Sophomores,  180;  Freshmen,  156; — Total,  490.  Total  in  all  departments, 
682.  There  are  19  young  men  from  Illinois  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
college.    The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  affords  a  two-years  course  in  Agriculture. 

QuKRY. —  Will  some  musician,  who  has  made  himself  conversant  with  the  mys- 
teries of  counterpoint  and  harmony^  oblige  a  curious  student  by  harmonising  the 
following  extracts  from  the  same  page  of  one  of  our  most  popular  and  most  wide- 
ly-circulated text-books  on  Natural  Philosophy  ? 

"The  effect  produced  by  a  hurricane  upon  the  atmosphere  is  very  singular.  As 
it  consists  of  a  body  of  air  rotating  in  a  vast  circle,  t^  cerdre  is  the  point  of  least 
motion.'" 

"The  progressive  velocity  of  hurricanes  is  from  seventeen  to  forty  miles  per 
hour;  but  distinct  from  the  progressive  velocity  is  \\i^  rotary  vdoeily^  xohick  vnr 
creases  from  the  exterior  boundary  to  the  centre  of  the  stoirn^  near  wiich  point  the  force 
of  the  tempest  is  greatest^  the  toind  sometimes  Mowiny  at  the  rate  of  OTie  hundred  miles 
per  hour.^  g.  w.  a. 

The  Irish  National  Schools. — The  report  of  the  Gommissioners  of  Education 
for  Ireland,  for  1864,  states  that  the  average  number  of  children  in  daily  attend- 
ance was  315,108,  at  an  expense  of  £1  2«.  6d  each.  The  teachers  received  £284,- 
467;  monitors,  £18,876.  Inspection  cost  more  than  £23,283  ($116,000).  Com- 
pare this  last  sum  with  the  paltry  amount  of  $56,000  paid  in  the  State  of  New 
York, — that  for  6,200  schools;  ours  for  11,700.  N.  T.  Traoher. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  an  epitaph  on  a  tombstone  in  East  Tennes- 
see :  "  She  lived  a  life  of  virtue  and  died  of  the  cholera  morbus,  caused  by  eating 
green  fruit  in  the  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality  at  the  early  age  of  21  years,  7 
months  and  16  daya  .  Reader  go  thou  and  do  likewise.** 

Progress! — Prof.  Jas.  W.  Robinson,  of  Danville,  Ky.,  who  was  presented  to 
the  grand  jury  of  one  year  ago  for  teaching  children  to  read,  is  now  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  of  Missouri 

Tenhessee. — The  Free  School  Bill  has  been  defeated.  There  are  in  the  state 
80,000  white  people  who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
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Tm  Illinois  TKACHER—which  is  always  eagerly  taken  up  in  our  editorial  sanc- 
tum— continues  its  career  of  prosperity  and  usefulness,  under  the  management  of 
Professor  Edwards,  of  the  State  Normal  School.  We  don't  know  how  *  many- 
sided'  Brother  Edwards  may  be;  but  his  St  Louis  success,  his  Normal  success, 
and  his  editorial  success,  demonstrate  his  ability  to  accomplish  more  than  one 
thing  in  a  lifetime.    We  should  n't  be  surprised  to  hear  of  his  being  President  yet. 

Thank  you  Brother  Swett :  we  want  to  say  what  we  think  of  the  Qalxforma 
Teacher  and  its  editor.  But  we  do  n't  like  to  do  so  under  the  circumstances.  Folks 
would  think  there  might  be  some  *  understanding'  about  it  As  to  being  Presi- 
dent, we  are  doubtful  of  our  qualifications.  Indeed,  we  are  sure  we  should  not 
wish  to  be  so  ^andy  at  the  business  as  some.  There  is  another  little  difficulty, 
arising  from  an  accident  that  occurred  when  we  were  quite  young.  This  difficulty 
can  only  be  removed  by  amending  a  certain  clause  of  the  national  Constitution, 
which  says  something  about  a  *natiye*bom  citizen'.  On  the  whole,  we  promise 
that  when  we  have  become  an  adept  in  political  strategy,  and  the  Constitution  has 
been  changed  to  meet  our  case,  and  we  have  no  business  more  respectable  on 
hand,  and  our  friends  insist  upon  it — why  then  we  will think  of  it 

More  Normal  Schools. — Provision  has  been  made  by  the  legislature,  at  its 
present  session,  for  the  establishment  of  four  Normal  Schools  in  addition  to  those 
now  in  operation.  The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Comp- 
troller, Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
are  appointed  a  commission  to  receive  proposals  in  writing,  from  supervisors  of 
towns,  corporate  authorities  of  cities  and  villages,  trustees  of  colleges  and  acade- 
mies, or  from  one  or  more  individuals,  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools,  con- 
taining specifications  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  erection  of  buildings,  furnishing  of 
apparatus,  books,  etc.  The  act  appropriates  $12,000  per  annum  for  the  support  of 
each  of  such  schools.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and,  from  present  in- 
dications, there  will  be  a  spirited  contest,  attested  by  most  liberal  offers  from  diff- 
erent localities,  for  the  honor  of  locating  the  schools.  Another  act  gives  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  authority  to  establish  a  Normal  School 
in  that  city.  N.  Y.  Teacher. 

Thi  Schoolmaster  Abroad.— In  an  address  to  the  patrons  of  the  Union 
Schools  of  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Illinois  occur  the  following  sentences: 

**  The  absent  scholar  must  looee  [sic]  lessons  during  absence,  or  loose  his  claasi, 
and  must  looee  interest  in  lessons  and  class."  "  He  also  obstructs  the  progress  of 
bis  class  if  he  attempts  to  keep  with  it ;  and  he  can  not  do  a»iy  other  toay  if  he  goes 
to  eehod  at  aU^  for  dose  arrcmgemente  are  and  rmut  be  unchangeable  except  by  promo- 
tions.''^ **If  attended  at  all,  [i.  0.  the  school,]  let  it  be  regidarly^  subject  only  to 
health,^  if  ^e  desire  you  to  know  the  teachers  to  be  personaUy  interested  in  the  school 
and  visit  them  [  ?  ]  as  often  as  practicable." 

Shades  of  Campbell  and  Whately,  **  procul,  0  procul  I "  w.  s.  o. 

Schools  for  thb  Frxedmin. — The  consolidated  report  of  the  Freedmen's  Bu- 
reau shows  that  there  are  at  present  631  schools,  with  1,240  teachers  and  65,834 
scholars,  in  the  Southern  States.  There  are  67  schools  with  about  7,000  scholars 
in  North  Carolina.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  surrounding  stations, 
there  are  46  schools,  with.  100  teachers,  and  about  4,000  pupils.  In  Louisiana  the 
schools  for  colored  children  have  all  been  suspended  for  want  of  funds.  The 
agent  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  in  Alabama  writes  that  he  has  established  a  school 
for  the  poor  whites.  '  Am.  Ed.  Monthly. 

Boston. —  The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  public  schools  in  Bos- 
ton during  the  past  year  was  27,095.  There  was  paid  to  582  regular  teachers  and 
22  special  teachers  1872,480.84;  for  incidental  expenses,  $180,734.00,  making  the 
rate  per  scholar  $20.41.  Besides  these  amounts,  the  city  expended  $90,609.84  in 
building  school-houses. 
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Normal  School  tor  Frkbditin. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  In- 
BtitQte  of  Instruction,  in  New  Haven,  Mr.  £.  Bassett,  of  Philadelphia,  spoke  in  be- 
half of  the  education  of  the  Freedmen  in  the  Southern  States,  and  that,  as  soon  as 
possible,  teachers  should  be  educated  from  his  own  race.  Mr.  B.  is  himself  a 
graduate  of  the  Conn.  Normal  School,  and  the  respect  he  has  secured  in  his  posi- 
tion as  principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  for  colored  youth,  Philadelphia,  is  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  cause  he  advocated  so  eloquently  at  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Mortimer  Warren,  formerly  of  New  Britain,  and  for  the  past  year  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Schools  for  Freedmen  in  New  Orleans,  has  just  organized  a  school 
in  that  city  for  the  training  of  colored  teachers.  The  school  ia'for  the  present  in 
one  of  the  Grammar-school  buildings.  It  is  composed  of  scholars  (colored)  select- 
ed from  the  higher  departments  of  the  city  schools.  The  building  occupied  la 
convenient  for  the  school  at  present  Blackboards  and  text-books  have  been  se- 
cured,—  the  latter  furnished  by  government,  we  think;  but  reference-books  and 
other  accessories  are  much  needed.  Mr.  Warren  is  a  graduate  of  our  State  Nor- 
mal School,  and  an  earnest  Christian  teacher,  who  has  been  very  successful  in 
this  state,  and  he  will,  we  believe,  succeed  in  his  present  benevolent  enterprise. 
He  is  enthusiabtic  and  hopeful  in  it,  and  we  trust  he  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
develop  his  plans  and  accomplish  the  work  he  has  undertaken,    ct  o.  B.  JonmiL 
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Chicago. — The  celebrated  Clark  telescope  has  finally  been ,  received  and 
mounted  in  its  home,  the  Dearborn  tower  of  the  Chicago  University.  This  instru- 
ment is  an  equatorial  refractor,  now  the  largest  in  the  world,  the  diameter  of  its 
object-glass  being  18^^  inches,  while  that  of  the  two  next  largest,  the  telescopes  at 
Harvard  University  and  at  Putkowa  in  Russia,  is  a  little  more  than  16  inches. 
The  latter  glasses  were  manufactured  in  Munich.  Henry  Fitz,  of  New  York,  man- 
ufactured the  glasses  for  the  instruments  in  Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany,  New 
York,  and  in  Detroit  Observatory  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  each  of  which  is  18 
inches  in  diameter.  The  instrument  in  the  observatory  of  Hamilton  College,  a  IS^ 
inch  telescope,  was  manufactured  by  Spencer. 

Professor  T.  H.  Safford  is  the  astronomer  at  the  University  in  this  city. 

The  City  Institute  held  its  regular  session  May  12th.  A  very  interesting  and 
instructive  lecture  on  the  *  Chemistry  of  Water'  was  read  by  R  Welch,  Esq., 
Principal  of  the  South-Chicago  School.  In  the  Ist  Section,  an  animated  discuss- 
ion on  *■  Corporal  Punishment '  took  place.  The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that  its  practice  could  not  be  wholly  obviated  in  the  school,  though  it  should  sel- 
dom be  resorted  to. 

The  Cook  County  Institute  commenced  its  18th  regular  session  in  the  hall  of 
the  Brown  School  on  Monday,  April  23d,  and  continued  through  the  week.  County 
Superintendent  J.  F.  Eberhart,  Esq.,  presiding.  The  sessions  were  well  attended, 
it  being  the  largest  gathering  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  yet  held.  The  exer- 
cises«rere  conducted  according  to  a  previously-arranged  programme,  giving  a  cer- 
tain time  and  subject  to  each  instructor.  Exercises  \n  Arithmetic  were  conduct- 
ed  by  S.  H.  White,  of  the  Brown  School ;  in  Geography,  by  E.  C.  Delano,  of  the 
High  School ;  in  Reading,  by  Professors  A.  A.  Griffith  and  R.  Edwards ;  in  Gram- 
mar, by  George  Howland,  Principal  of  the  High  Scliool ;  Writing,  by  Professor 
Reynolds,  of  Bryant  and  Stratton's  Commercial  College;  History,  by  W.  Wood- 
ard ;  in  Singing,  by  A.  R.  Sabin,  of  the  Newberry  School,  and  0.  Blackman, 
Teacher  of  Music  in  the  city  schools;  in  Gymnastics,  by  A.  H.  VantzwoU,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Scammon  School. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  has  an  institute  in  the  West  been  favored  with  so  large  and 
efficient  a  corps  of  instructors.  For  the  farther  instruction  and  entertainment  of 
the  Institute,  evening  lectures  were  delivered  by  Joseph  Haven,  D.D.,  of  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary ;  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion; Richard  Edwards,  President  Normal  University;  and  readings  were  given  by 
Professor  A.  A.  Griffith. 
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The  usual  resoluiiouBf  grateful  and  complimentaryf  were  passed,  and  the  Insti- 
tute adjourned  after  a  pleasant  and  unusually  profitable  session. 

The  Common  Council,  at  its  meeting  on  the  2l8t  ult,  elected  new  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  comprising  one-fourth  of  the  whole  Board.  The  mem- 
bers remain  as  before,  save  that  S.  A.  Briggs,  Esq.,  our  former  colaborer  and  pre- 
decessor, succeeds  Mr.  Steele.  Mr.  Briggs's  many  friends  will  be  glad  to  hear  of 
his  reengagement  in  the  educational  field  of  labor,  though  in  a  new  capacity. 
Men  thoroughly  familiar  with  our  educational  system  and  its  practical  working  are 
those  needed  to  take  the  interests  of  the  schools  in  charge.  w. 

New  School-Houses. — Illinois  has  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  record  for 
the  last  fiye  years.  In  her  patriotic  devotion  to  the  Union  and  Liberty,  she  has 
perhaps  been  surpassed  by  none,  and  equaled  by  few.  But  a  patriotic,  liberty- 
loving,  intelligent  people  well  understand  that  education  freely  diffused  among  all 
classes  is  the  mdy  nafegxiard  for  a  people  situated  as  we  are.  Consequently,  now 
that  the  war  is  closed,  and  men  can  give  their  time  and  attention  to  the  matter, 
we  hear  of  the  erection  of  new  and  fine  school-houses  for  our  Free  Public  Schools, 
not  alone  for  grand  Universities  and  pet  sectarian  institutions.  The  people  of 
Carlinville,  Macoupin  county,  are  about  building  a  large  house,  as  are  also  the 
people  of  JDuquoin.  At  Normal,  work  is  just  commencing  upon  a  large  Public 
School  House,  60  x  60  ft.,  to  cost  about  $15,000.  Mr.  W.  F.  Bushnell,  of  Mendota, 
who  has  the  contract  for  the  above,  is  erecting  a  large  bouse  at  Litchfield,  Mont- 
gomery county.  It  is  about  80  ft.  square,  three  stories  in  hight,  and  is  to  cost 
$26,000.  He  is  also  building  another  of  about  the  same  size  and  cost  at  Olney, 
Richland  county,  and  a  smaller  one  at  Hillsboro.  This  is  encouraging.  Build 
good  school-houses,  furnish  them  well,  put  able  teachers  in  them,  supply  the  *  sin- 
ews of  war\  add  moral  support  and  sympathy,  and  treason,  secession  and  igno- 
rance will  combine  against  the  fair  fabric  of  our  nation  in  vain. 

Pltmouth. —  The  people  of  Plymouth,  Hancock  county,  are  awaking  to  the  im- 
portance of  graded  public  schools.  They  have  completed  a  High-School  Build- 
ing worth  $10,000.  Mr.  Wm.  Wightman,  jr.,  of  Vermont,  has  taken  charge  and 
graded  the  schools.  The  schools  have  been  overflowing  the  past  year,  and  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  composed  of  Dr.  —  King,  Rev.  J.  D.  Parker,  and  the  Princi- 
pal, made  a  favorable  report  at  the  close  of  last  term.  The  schools  gave  an  in- 
tellectual entertainment  realizing  a  handsome  sum,  which  has  been  devoted  to 
improvements  of  school-grounds  and  to  furniture. 

BLOOMiNaTON  Schools. — It  is  really  surprising  that  a  community  with  sufficient 
enterprise  and  intelligence  to  secure  the  location  of  such  a  structure  as  the  Nor- 
mal-school building  should  be  so  lamentably  deficient  in  building  houses  for  its 
own  children.  In  this  particular  we  are  behind  every  city  in  the  state,  and  so 
far  behind  some  of  them  as  to  deserve  to  be  ranked  with  the  strongholds  of  trea- 
son and  rebellion,  where  public  school-houses  are  almost  unknown.  It  is  true  we 
have  one  tolerable  house,  worth  perhaps  six  thousand  dollars.  We  have  five  wooden 
shells  worth  from  $400  to  $2,600  apiece,  but  fit  for  nothing  but  cheap  storehouses. 
There  are  at  least  twenty  stables  in  town  more  extravagantly  built  than  tthese 
halls  of  learning.  There  is  one  stable  better  built,  than  the  best  of  them.  But 
in  spite  of  these  noncomplimentary  facts,  we  have  had  good  schools  during  the 
past  season.  The  Board  of  Education  have  made  the  best  use  possible  of  the 
means  at  their  disposal.  Competent  teachers  have  been  employed,  as  good  a 
corps  of  teachers  as  there  is  in  the  state.  We  will  venture  the  statement,  based 
upon  a  pretty  extensive  knowledge  of  school-teachers  throughout  the  state,  that 
our  schools  have  been  as  well  managed  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  in  the 
present  dilapidated  houses  furnished  by  the  niggardly  public.  We  learn  that 
about  1200  different  pupils  have  been  in  our  public  schools  during  the  last  school 
year  (called  year  by  courtesy,  but  really  only  eight  months),  and  the  average  at- 
tendance has  been  but  about  900.  The  whole  number  of  persons  in  the  city  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  is  8,020.  Of  this  number  about  2000  should  be 
in  school  at  some  time  during  the  year.  At  least  1600  seats  should  be  provided 
by  the  city  for  the  average  attendance  of  pupils.    The  city  has  of  good,  indiffer- 
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ent  and  bad  accommodations  about  850  seats.  By  renting  the  basement  of  a 
church,  tolerable  accommodations  have  been  furnished  for  1000  in  all.  We  need 
to-day  800  seats,  and  then  to-morrow  we  should  pull  down  three  or  four  *  bam ' 
school-houses,  as  the  boys  call  them,  and  build  good  houses  for  600  or  more  pu- 
pils. 

The  total  school  revenue,  city  taxes,  dividends  from  the  state  tax,  etc.,  applica- 
ble to  school  purposes,  is  about  $18,000.  During  the  past  year,  $2,000  of  old  debt 
have  been  paid,  twenty  teachers  have  been  employed,  all  running  expenses  have 
been  met,  and  about  $4,000  reserved  toward  a  new  school-house.  The  schools 
now  cost  at  least  $10,000  per  year,  exclusive  of  extensive  repairs  upon  wooden 
buildings.  Had  we  room  for  all  the  children  who  ought  to  be  in  the  pabtic 
schools,  we  should  have  work  for  at  least  85  teachers.  Within  a  few  days  a  fine 
lot  has  been  purchased  by  the  Board  for  the  use  of  the  1st  Ward,  south'  of  the 
Wesleyan  College.  The  plan  is  copied  from  the  4th  Ward  school-house  in  Oswe- 
go, New  York.  The  house  is  to  be  80  x  60,  three  stories  high  above  the  base- 
ment. The  building  will  accommodate  750  scholars.  Its  cost  will  probably  be 
about  $18,000,  though  it  could  not  be  erected  now  for  less  than  $20,000.  The 
$4,000  now  on  hand  will  only  serve  to  finish  the  basement  walls,  and  the  building 
must  be  finished  from  the  proceeds  of  next  year's  tax.  We  are  glad  to  record  this 
evidence  of  prospective  improvement,  and  hope  our  schools  will  soon  all  be  taught 
in  as  good  houses. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  an  efibrt  will  be  made  to  issue  bonds  for  the  improve- 
ment. Our  people  must  ere  long  wake  up  to  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and 
then  they  will  find  that  the  present  rate  of  taxation  is  altogether  too  slow  a  pro- 
cess for  the  payment  of  such  a  bill  as  we  mwU  meet.  We  can  dodge  the  respon- 
sibility but  little  longer.  Pantagimph. 

DdPaob  County. — The  Public  Schools  and  our  Teachers. — As  the  attention  of  the 
public  has  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  teachers'  qualifications  by  the  series  of 
examinations  which  has  been  held  during  the  last  few  weeks,  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  of  interest  to  many  to  know  something  concerning  the  character  and  results  of 
this  system  of  granting  certificates.  I  therefore  submit  a  statement,  with  some 
suggestions,  which  may  serve  to  place  the  matter  in  Its  true  light  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  also  to  awaken  a  little  more  zeal  among  the  teachers  and  friends  of  edu- 
cational progress.  The  whole  number  of  applicants  for  certificates  at  the  public 
examinations  held  during  the  month  of  March  was  sixty.  Of  these,  eighteen  re- 
ceived certificates  of  the  Second  Grade,  and  three  of  the  First,  as  follows : — 

Second  (Cradle.— Misses  L.  A.  Meredith,  F.  J.  Ehle,  M.  Meredith,  and  Sybil 
Smith,  of  Bloomingdale ;  Miss  Anna  L.  Scott,  Turner;  Misses  M.  J.  Bronson, 
Rachel  Cowan,  Elnora  M.  Grant,  and  Lucy  Barber,  of  Wheaton ;  Miss  Mary  0. 
Janes,  and  Miss  Ellen  F.  Sabin,  of  Danby ;  Miss  Emma  Knapp,  Cottage  Hill ; 
Misses  Maria  Green,  Julia  E.  Webster,  and  Sarah  Baldenspreger,  Lisle ;  Misses  Su- 
san W.  Drullard  and  Ella  Lent,  Naperville;  Miss  Laurie  Blodgett,  Downer's 
Grove.  First  Grade. — Walter  Sabin,  Danby ;  Joseph  N.  Bishop,  Wheaton ;  John 
W.  Johnston,  Batavia. 

Several,  whose  names  appear  here,  partially  failed  at  the  first  trial,  but,  by  dint 
of  persevering  effort,  prepared  themselves  for  a  second  examination  and  were  suc- 
cessful,— thus  manifesting  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  I  trust 
others  may  *go  and  do  likewise'. 

While  the  examinations  have  been  and  will  be  conducted  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  and  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, it  should  be  remembered  that  the  tests  submitted,  particularly  to  candi- 
dates for  the  Second  Grade,  make  known  only  their  literary  qualifications.  Apt- 
ness to  teach,  power  to  interest  and  secure  attention,  and  ability  to  control,  are 
things  to  be  practically  demonstrated  in  the  school-room ;  and  while  I  am  disposed 
to  recommend  all  who  receive  certificates  from  me  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  school  directors,  parents,  and  the  public,  it  should  be  understood  that  my 
official  declaration  has  particular  reference  to  the  character  and  attainments  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

The  united  testimony  of  school  directors  is  to  the  effect  that  they  very  often 
'get  the  wrong  side  of  the  bargain'  in  hiring  school-teachers.    Now,  if  by  any 
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humble  eflbrt  of  mine  untrathfuloeafl  shall  be  bo  circumBcribed  that  teachers'  cer- 
tificates are  made  to  mean  pretty  nearly  what  they  say,  in  stead  of  being,  as  they 
are  in  many  cases,  a  meaningless  form,  I  shall  feel  that  something  has  been  done 
to  aid  directors  in  the  discharge  of  the  responsible  duty  of  choosing  suitable  in- 
structors, as  well  as  to  elevate  the  profession  and  increase  largely  the  efficiency 
of  our  schools. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  standard  of  attainments  must  necessarily  be  high,  and 
many  incompetent  teachers  must  be  excluded  from  the  ranks  for  a  time,  in  order 
that  they  may  devote  their  attention  to  study  and  better  preparation. 

There  need  be  no  apprehension  that,  by  thus  lessening  the  number  of  those 
from  whom  selection  must  be  made,  difficulty  will  arise  in  providing  teachers  for 
all  the  schools;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  manifest  that  the  number  of  efficient  teach- 
ers will  be  increased  and  the  choice  rendered  more  satisfactory.  Such  is  evident- 
ly the  opinion  of  our  excellent  State  Superintendent,  Mr.  Bateman,  who  says: 
"The  true  difficulty  is  not  so  much  that  teachers  capable  of  sustaining  the  examin- 
ation now  required  by  law  are  not  to  be  obtained,  as  that,  through  mistaken  ideas 
of  economy,  or  erroneous  views  of  the  nature  of  education  and  of  the  qualifica- 
tions essential  in  a  good  teacher,  school  directors  are  disposed  to  be  satisfied  with 
cheap  teachers  and  low  attainments.** 

In  offering  a  few  concluding  remarks,  more  especially  to  the  teachers  of  this 
county,  I  need  not  refer  to  the  magnitude  or  importance  of  tht»  work  committed 
to  their  hands.  That  the  true  end  for  which  they  labor  can  only  be  attained  by 
patient  preparation  before  entering  upon  the  arduous  duties  of  the  calling,  and  by 
continuous  effort  ever  afterward,  is  a  truth,  which  it  is  feared,  may  not  be  folly 
realized. 

I  am  not  unfrequently  importuned  to  license  inferior  teachers  for  'small 
schools';  for  *  backward  schools*;  and  upon  many  other  pretexts  equally  flimsy, 
all  which  a  sense  of  duty  compels  me  to  disregard.  With  others,  the  ultimate 
aim  seems  to  be  the  getting  of  a  certificate,  which  being  accomplished,  they  make 
no  further  exertion.  Satisfied  with  their  attainments,  and  regarding  their  duties 
as  but  a  tiresome  drudgery,  they  go  on  from  term  to  term,  and  year  to  year,  with- 
out trjing  to  elavate  themselves  or  advance  others. 

The  life  of  the  true  teacher  is  indeed  one  of  toil,  but  not  of  drudgery ;  and  the 
reward  is  sure  as  is  the  harvest  to  the  faithful  husbandman.  Let  us,  then,  labor 
faithfully,  striving  to  make  ourselves  familiar  with  the  things  we  are  to  teach  and 
with  the  best  methods  of  instruction ;  let  us  seek  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  our 
minds,  and  thus  carry  ourselves  onward,  not  doubting  that  the  time  will  soon  be 
past  for  mourning  at  the  low  place  which  our  services  hold  in  the  public  estima- 
tion. .  G.  W.  RICHMOND,  Oo.  SnpH  of  Schools. 

DnPage  Ooiiiity  Preaa. 

Lii  COTJNTT. — The  teachers  of  Lee  county  held  a  three-days  Institute  at  Dixon, 
April  8d,  4th,  and  6th.  A  full  report  has  been  forwarded  us  by  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  0.  L.  Nettleton,  but  we  have  room  only  for  a  brief  notice.  The  exercises 
seem  to  have  been  conducted  wholly  by  teachers  and  citizens  of  Lee,  Whiteside 
and  Ogle  counties,  except  that  addresses  were  delivered  by  Hon.  N.  Bateman  and 
President  Edwards.  The  subjects  discussed  were  as  follows:  *  What  are  the  ben- 
efits to  be  derived  from  teachers*  institutes,  and  how  can  they  best  be  secured*? 
'How  long  time  should  be  occupied  in  opening  exercises  of  school,  and  what 
should  such  exercises  consist  in'?  *  What  time  would  be  required  to  examine  and 
classify  a  school?*  *  Object  Lessons*.  *  Ought  all  communications  to  be  prohibited 
in  school,  even  to  a  *wink  of  the  eve'?*  This  is  the  only  question  upon  which 
any  thing  in  the  report  indicates  the  views  of  the  Institute.  **  All  believed  com- 
munications should  not  be  permitled,  particularly  in  recitations.**  The  discussions 
seem  to  have  been  very  generally  participated  in  by  those  present,  and  on  some  of 
the  topics  various  opinions  were  expressed ;  but  the  report  does  not  show  that 
any  conclusions  were  arrived  at  The  usual  drill  exercises  were  had.  Resolutions 
of  thanks  and  urging  upon  teachers  the  importance  of  attending  the  institute  were 
adopted ;  also  the  following : 

Budbotdy  That  the  Normal  method  of  teaching,  dow  practiced  hj  moat  edncatora,  in  which  the 
pnpll  is  required  to  analyse  and  explain,  ftiUy,  every  prindpU,  la  the  only  true  method  to  prodnoe 
thoronghneaa  on  the  part  of  the  acholara. 
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CniLUCoTHK  Schools. —  The  Chillicothe  Graded  Schools  have  just  given  an 
exhibition,  two  successiye  evenings,  under  the  direction  of  their  Superintendent, 
£.  H.  Phelps.  The  proceeds  amounted  to  $180.  This  is  to  be  used  in  decorating 
the  yard  and  repairing  the  building.  The  summer  term  has  effected  some  changes. 
Kiss  HcMurray,  teacher  in  the  Intermediate  department,  has  taken  charge  of  the 
Grammar  department  Miss  Oliye  Mead,  pupil  of  the  High  School,  is  Miss  Mo- 
M.*s  successor  in  the  Intermediate  department.    The  schools  are  doing  well. 

LocKPORT. — The  net  proceeds  of  a  Feetival  recently  held  at  the  instance  of  the 
Board  of  School  Managers,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  be  expended  in  im- 
proving and  beautifying  the  school-grounds,  was  $170. 76.  This  amount  was  sub- 
sequently increased  by  donations  to  $750,  which  has  been  judiciously  expended 
in  grading  the  grounds,  laying  out  convenient  walks  and  drives,  setting  out  orna- 
mental trees,  and  fencing  tlie  premises.  **  The  liberal  deviseth  liberal  things."  Go 
and  do  likewise,  all  ye  interested  in  the  welfare  of  youth,  unless  your  gulleys  have 
already  given  place  to  graveled  walks,  and  your  prairie-grass  and  resin-weed  to 
the  maple  and  the  arbor-vitae.  o.  8.  w. 

Macoupin  Ooitntt  Txachxrs*  Institute  was  held  at  Brighton,  commencing  the 
4th  of  April,  and  continuing  through  the  week.  The  weather  was  pleasant,  and 
every  thing  seemed  favorable  for  a  large  and  successful  meeting.  If  numbers  be 
the  criterion  of  our  judgment,  the  Institute  was  a  decided  success.  Never  has  it 
been  my  privilege  to  attend  a  more  enthudaftie  gathering  of  teachers,  nor  one 
more  fctUhfuUi/  baptized  in  the  true  spirit  of  educators.  They  seem  to  appreciate 
their  high  calling,  and  to  have  just  conceptions  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities. 
Noble,  generous,  self-sacrificmg,  they  have  buckled  on  the  armor  in  behalf  of  uni- 
versal education. 

The  success  of  an  institute  is  largely  due  to  the  ability  and  zeal  of  the  County 
Superintendent  Without  a  teruible  and  acknowledged  head  of  affairs,  there  will 
be  a  *  confusion  of  tongues';  and  as  fast  as  one  builds,  another  will  pull  down  and 
destroy.  G.  £.  Foote,  Esq.,  of  Carlinville — the  present  Superintendent, — seems 
to  be  the  *  right  man  in  the  right  place'.  Sensible  of  the  confidence  th.e  people 
have  placed  in  him,  he  will  magnify  the  office  he  holds  by  doing  a  good  work  for 
the  common  schools.  Nor  would  we  forget  to  mention  the  names  of  Messrs.  lisne, 
Woodul,  Kimmel,  Tooke  (not  Home  Tooke),  Cushman,  Keebler,  Logsdon,  Pot- 
ter, Short,  and  Babcock,  as  contributing  abundanUy  to  the  success  of  the  Institute. 
Mr.  Lane  is  a  graduate  of  a  college  in  Pennsylvania,  and  has  lately  returned  from 
a  three-years  service  in  the  defense  of  the  liberties  of  our  common  country.  Mr. 
Short  is  a  clergyman,  of  Carlinville,  and  is  doing  a  double  work  of  preaching  and 
teaching.  Mr.  Babcock  is  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School  at  Albany.  Mr.  Pot- 
ter was  formely  a  teacher,  but  is  now  practicing  law  at  Brighton.  Much  credit  is 
due  him  in  assuming  the  burden  of  finding  places  of  entertainment  for  those  in  at- 
tendance. He  is  an  earnest  friend  of  education,  and  will  always  be  ready  to  lend 
a  helping  hand. 

Hon.  B.  P.  Holliday,  of  Carlinville,  gave  an  interesting  and  instructive  lecture 
before  the  Institute,  on  Wednesday  evening  of  the  session.  He  is  a  thorough 
scholar,  and  a  man  of  great  influence  throughout  the  county. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  would  make  honorat»le  mention  of  the  lady  teachers  of 
Macoupin.  The  meed  of  praise  is  due  them  for  the  freedom  with  which  they  dis- 
cussed questions  and  expressed  opinions  upon  subjects  coming  before  the  Institute.  • 

Macoupin  county  contains  within  her  boundaries  a  beautiful  Bection  of  country 
—  one  of  the  finest  in  the  state.  Success  to  her  educational  interests  1  and,  suc- 
cess to  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education  of  Macoupin  1 

J.  Y.  N.  8TANDI8H. 

Laki  Courtt. — Pursuant  to  a  call  issued  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Boyce,  our  County  Su- 
perintendent, some  eighty-five  teachers  met  at  the  Central  School-house  in  Wau- 
Kegan,  and  entered  into  a  permanent  organization  to  be  known  as  *  The  Lake 
County  Teachers'  Association'.  Permanent  officers  were  elected,  and  meetings 
are  to  be  held  semiannually. 

The  session  commenced  on  Monday,  the  9th  of  April,  and  closed  on  Saturday 
morning,  the  14th.    The  remainder  of  Saturday  was  devoted  to  a  public  examin- 
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ation  of  teachers,  58  having  presented  themselves  for  certificates.  We  had  sev- 
eral able  educators  from  abroad,  and  the  week  was  spent  pleasantly  and  very 
profitably.  Our  able  and  efiScient  Superintendent  is  infusing  new  life  and  vigor 
into  our  teachers,  and  inspiring  them  with  an  enthusiasm  in  their  profession  and 
a  desire  to  excel  that  must  soon  raise  the  standard  of  both  teachers  and  schools 
to  a  much  higher  degree  of  excellence. 

During  the  session  of  the  Association,  a  resolution  was  passed  that  the  lUinoU 
Teacher  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  solicit  subscriptions.  ■  The  accompanying  resolutions  were  passed  on  the  last 
day  of  the  session  and  ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Illinois  Teaxihtr  for  publica- 
tion. [We  have  not  room  for  the  resolutions  in  full.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
votes  01  thanks  to  those  who  conducted  the  exercises  and  to  the  citizens,  they 
were  in  substance  as  follows :  Recommending  that  schools  be  opened  with  devo- 
tional exercises,  and  that  vocal  music  and  declamation  be  among  the  branches 
taught ;  requesting  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  make  an  annual  appropriation  of 
at  least  $200  for  the  support  of  the  Association ;  welcoming  home  those  who, 
having  periled  their  lives  for  their  country,  had  returned,  and  mourning  those 
who  had  fallen.]  JAMES  M.  TAYLOR,  Secretary. 

OoLB  CoFNTY. — The  first  session  of  the  Institute  was  held  at  Byron,  April  3d, 
1866,  and  continued  one  week.  Owing  to  the  almost  impassable  condition  of  the 
roads,  bad  weather,  and  the  distance  from  railroads,  only  twenty  teachers  were 
present.  The  exercises  were  conducted  by  Pres.  Edwards  and  Prof.  Hewett,  of 
the  Normal  University,  Prof  Hale  of  Marion,  M.  L.  Seymour  of  Byron,  and  others, 
and  were  highly  instructive  and  beneficial. 

Tuesday  was  occupied  in  preliminary  business,  general  exercise,  and  discussion. 
In  the  evening,  Pres.  Edwards  delivered  a  stirring  address  on  the  'Correlative 
Duties  of  Parent  and  Teacher*.  He  said  that  teachers  should  enter  the  profession 
from  high  and  worthy  motives ;  that  parents  should  support  the  teachers.  Acting 
harmoniously,  their  power  is  irresistible  ;  distractedly,  it  is  baneful  to  the  child. 
Prof;  Hewett  followed,  speaking  on  'Common  Sense  in  the  School-room'.  He 
gave  many  practical  hints  which  will  long  be  remembered  by  all  present 

Wednesday  was  devoted  to  drill  exercises  in  Geography  and  Arithmetic,  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  Hewett;  and  Reading,  by  Pres.  Edwards.  The  teachers  and 
friends  present  will  not  forget  the  many  valuable  suggestions  which  were  made 
during  the  day.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  Hewett  lectured  on  'Live  Men',  Mr.  Edwards 
on  *  Sources  of  Personal  Influence'.  Both  lectures  were  rich  in  thought  and  ex- 
pression. Though  the  evening  was  dark  and  stormy,  the  church  was  full,  and  all 
felt  that  their  hearts  and  minds  had  been  improved  by  the  exercises. 

Thursday,  Mr.  Seymour  gave  an  exercise  on  *Air',  using  apparatus  to  illustrate 
his  theme.  Misses  Veazie  and  Scbemerhorn,  of  Byron,  exhibited  classes  in  Ge- 
ography. Misses  Stout  and  Smith  presented  classes  in  Reading  and  Grammar. 
A  discussion  was  had  on  the  question  *  What  is  the  best  method  of  securing  uni- 
formity of  text-books  in  the  schools  of  our  county  ? '  In  the  evening,  Mr.  James, 
a  teacher  of  thirty  years'  experience,  delivered  an  address  on  School  Government, 
which  was  followed  by  an  interesting- and  instructive  lecture  on  Geology,  by  Prof. 
Hale,  of  Marion. 

Friday  was  occupied  in  drill  exercises,  discussions,  and  a  lecture  on  Astronomy 
by  Prof.  Hale.  In  the  evening,  essays  were  rei\d  by  Misses  Stout,  Spaulding, 
Smith,  Christopher,  and  Hewitt.    After  a  short  Sociable,  the  Institute  adjourned. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  of  thanks  to  those  who  had  delivered  addresses  and 
otherwise  aided  in  the  work  of  the  Institute,  and  to  the  citizens  of  Byron  for  their 
hospitality  and  the  interest  they  had  manifested  in  the  exercises ;  commending 
the  lUinoia  Teacher  to  the  teachers  and  school  officers  of  the  state ;  compliment- 
ary to  the  County  Superintendent,  and  pledging  him  support;  that  a  knowledge 
of  Physical  Geography,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  should  be  required  of  applicants 
for  teachers'  certificates;  approving  the  proposed  amendments  of  the  School  Law; 
and  that  all  teachers  ought  to  attend  the  County  Institute. 
The  next  session  will  be  held  at  Polo,  at  some  time  during  the  coming  fall. 
[The  foregoing  is  condensed,  by  the  publisher  of  the  TeaSiery  from  a  full  report 
furnished  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  P.  R.  Walker.] 
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K0TICS8    OF    BOOKS,    ETC. 

Ths  iNTUiTin  Arithmktxcal  Guide,  on  the  Sjuthetic  and  Analytic  Method,  Bj 
J  Troll,  Lebanon,  111. 

This  book  contains  182  pages,  and  is  intended  for  children  of  from  six  to  ten 
years  of  age.  Its  scope  is  from  the  first  presentation  of  numbers  through  the 
simple  rules  in  slate  arithmetic.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  progressive;  its  meth- 
ods easy,  and  well  calculated  to  excite  the  child's  interest  and  promote  thorough- 
ness of  scholarship.  The  following  extracts  from  the  preface  reveal  the  author's 
ideas  on  education  and  his  object  in  the  work. 

"It  is  an  avowed  theorem  that  no  body  has  a  real  education  farther  than  he 
has  himself  developed  the  faculties  given  him  by  nature. 

"The  elements  of  Arithmetic,  if  taught  properly,  are  calculated  in  the  highest 
degree  to  stir  up  the  mind  of  the  child;  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  learner 
from  every  subordinate  matter,  turning  his  thoughts  upon  a  distinct  aim.  They 
advance  in  an  uninterrupted  succession  from  what  is  plain  and  easy  to  what  is 
complex  and  difficult  In  general  they  take  full  possession  of  the  intellectual  power 
of  the  pupil  and  lead  him  forward — ever  exercising  and  strengthening,  always 
avoiding  superficialuess  and  accustoming  the  mind  to  a  quiet,  clear  thinking — to 
a  correct  Judgment  and  consequent  reasoning. 

"  The  mode  of  instruction  should  be  such  that  the  rales  shall  be  found  by  the 
pupils,  not  given  to  them.'* 

The  author  has  been  a  student  in  a  German  seminary  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers, and  has  constructed  bis  work  on  the  principles  of  object  teaching  now  resort- 
ed to  in  primary  instruction  in  the  best  schools  in  the  old  world  as  well  as  in  this 
country.    The  book  contains  many  valuable  suggestions  to  teachers.  w. 

Lippincott's  Gakxttixr. — ^The  revised  edition  of  this  excellent  work  is  Just  pub- 
lished. A  considerable  part  of  the  body  of  the  work  has  been  rewritten,  the  sta- 
tistics have  been  brought  up  as  near  to  the  present  state  of  facts  as  possible,  and 
an  Appendix  has  been  added,  embracing  something  like  10,000  articles,  mostly  re- 
lating to  the  United  States.  In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a  tolerably  full  ac- 
count of  the  new  states  and  territories:  these  are  especially  valuable  as  showing 
the  progress  of  our  country,  particularly  in  the  recent  development  of  our  won- 
drous resources.  As  at  present  revised,  this  valuable  work  is  a  well-nigh  indispens- 
able book  of  reference  for  our  school-rooms;  it  should  have  a  place  in  every  one 
of  them  next  after  Webster's  New  Dictionary. 

We  are  sorry  to  observe  that,  in  a  few  instances,  the  Gazetteer  is  not  quite  up 
to  the  times:  for  example,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  National  Observatory  is  un- 
der the  charge  of  Lieutenant  Maury  (  The  last  that  we  heard  of  this  miserable 
scientific  quack  and  traitor,  he  ^as  a  fugitive  in  Mexico. 

We  are  especially  glad  to  notice  that  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  late  re- 
bellion the  truth  seems  to  be  told  in  plain  English:  rebels,  disunionists,  and 
traitors,  are  called  by  these  names  without  any  flinching.  In  this  respect  we 
think  the  course  of  Messrs.  Lippincott  Ac  Go.  compares  very  favorably  with  that 
of  some  publishers  we  know  of,  and  can  not  be  too  highly  commended  by  every 
loyal  man.  At  the  end  of  the  article  on  the  United  States  a  vigorous  and  plain 
sketch  of  the  rebellion  is  given,  in  which  we  find  the  following,  among  other 
statements  whose  animus  is  equally  unmistakable :  **  Many  southern  politicians  and 
editors  now  threatened  to  dissolve  the  Union  in  case  of  the  election  of  Lincoln* 
Some  who  had  predetermined  to  destroy  the  Union  probaUy  desired  his  election, 
in  the  hope  that  the  southern  people,  morbidly  sensitive  in  relation  to  slavery. 
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could  be  induced  to  regard  tlmt  event  as  a  provocation  to  revolt.**  "  Before  this 
election,  large  numbers  of  muskets  had  been  removed  from  northern  arsenals  by 
Floyd,  then  Secretary  of  War,  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  a  long-meditated  con- 
spiracy against  the  cause  of  Liberty  and  the  Union."  *'The  movements  which  the 
disunionists  initiated  to  form  and  fortify  a  Southern  Confederacy  (of  which  Slavery 
was  to  be  the  chief  corner-stone)  encountered  little  or  no  opposition  froiil  the  out- 
going Federal  administration.**  *'  Every  department  of  the  government  was  par- 
alyzed by  treason.  Ministers  and  consuls  returned  from  foreign  countries  to  abet 
the  rebellion.**  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  '*  was  shot  by  a  partisan  of  the  defeat- 
ed cause.**  This  is  a  good  way  to  tell  the  story, — let  not  the  name  of  the  vile  as- 
sassin be  written  on  the  pnge  of  history. 

In  the  article  on  Kansas,  in  the  Appendix,  we  read:  " The  first  struggle  was  in 
the  election  of  members  of  the  first  legislature.  The  proslavery  party  seized  the 
polls  by  force;  Missourians,  in  large  numbers,  openly  came  over  and  voted.  The 
legislature,  thus  fraudulently  and  forcibly  elected,  passed  a  '  black  code  *.  Backed 
by  the  influence  of  the  national  administration,  and  assisted  by  the  *  Border 
Ruffians'  of  Missouri,  the  proslavery  party  attempted  to  drive  out  the  free-state 
men.**  '*  Lying  on  the  boi'ders  of  Missouri^  she  has  suffered  from  several  guerilla 
raids,  in  one  of  which  Lawrence  was  burned,  and  148  persoiis  were  butchered  in 
cold  blood;  her  motto,  'Ad  astra  per  aspera*,  has  been  well  illustrated  in  her  his- 
tory. Her  people  are  thoroughly  loyal  and  intensely  radical.  Notwithstanding  the 
drain  of  the  war,  her  growth  has  been  steady  and  rapid.'* 

•  We  think  the  above  extracts  fully  prove  tliat  these  publishers  do  not  intend  to 
falsify  the  facts  of  history  *  in  their  books.  Let  all  loyal  people  put  such  books, 
in  the  hands  of  their  children. 

Thjc  Student's  Practical  Chemtstrt.     A  Text-Book  on  Chemical  Physics  and 
Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry.      By  Henry  Morton,  A.M.,  Professor  in 
Philadelphia  Dental  College  and  Franklin  Institute,  and  Albert  M.  Leeds, 
A.M.,  Professor  in  Philadelphia  Dental  College  and  Lecturer  in  Franklin  In- 
stitute.    318pp.,  12mo.     Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1866. 
Evidently  no  pains  has  been  spared  to  give  this  book  a  neat  and  attractive  ap- 
pearance.    The  type,  the  illustrations,  paper,  and  every  thing  about  the  book,  is 
pleasing.     The  object  of  the  authors  was  ''  to  produce  a  book  of  practical  use  to 
the  student,  by  furnishing  him  with  clear  and  simple  explanations  of  the  subject ; 
and  to  those  more  proficient  in  scientific  learning,  by  giving  them,  in  small  com- 
pass, convenient  memoranda  of  important  facta,  numbers,  references,  etc.     The 
effort  has  also  been  made  to  embody  all  the  valuable  novelties  in  branches  dis- 
cussed (many  of  which  have  not  yet  been  introduced  into  any  text-book),  and  thus 
bring  this  work  down  to  the  present  time.** 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts;  Part  I,  Chemical  Physics;  Part  II,  Chem- 
istry, under  two  heads-^ Inorganic,  and  Organic. 

Evert  Saturday. — This  Weekly  is,  in  our  opinion,  precisely  what  it  claims  to 
be  —  a  journal  o(  choice  reading  selected  from  current  literature.  The  editor  has 
the  range  of  all  the  English  and  Continental  reviews,  magazines,  and  first-class 
weeklies,  which  press  into  their  service  the  ablest,  wisest  and  wittiest  writers  of 
Europe.  From  this  immense  storehouse  he  selects  that  which  he  judges  best  ad- 
apted to  suit  the  taste  and  intelligence  of  the  American  people.  The  selections 
in  the  numbers  already  issued  embrace  a  wide  variety  of  topics, — all  of  interest 
to  cultivated  minds,  and  nearly  all  of  a  character  to  be  highly  attractiye  to  the 
majority  of  American  readers.  There  have  been  excellent  short  stories,  thrilling 
adventures,  exquisite  poems,  graphic  historical  sketches,  popular  scientific  arti- 
cles such  as  appear  originally  only  in  English  and  French  periodicals,  racy  essays 
in  biography,  criticism,  and  anecdote.  lu  fact,  it  contains  the  cream  of  foreign 
current  literature,  and  is  offered  at  a  price  that  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Each  number  being  complete  in  itself,  it  is  just  the  thing  for  travelers;  and  each 
number  is  of  such  sterling  merit  that  it  is  just  the  thing  for  those  who  stay  at 
home.     It  is  published  by  Ticknbr  k  Fields,  Boston.     $5.00  a  year. 


YALVABLE  EDIICATIOML  WORKS 

Jor  Schools,  Jtairraitts,  anb  Cnllegts. 

PUBLISHED   BY 

J.  B.  IL.II>I>IlNrCOTT  &  CO., 

HOS.  715  AND  717  HABEET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Lippincott's  New  Pronouncing  Gktzetteer. 

Erery  portion  of  the  text  of  the  former  work  has  been  thoroughly  nriaedy  a  very  large  portion  of  the  artl- 
clee  wholly  rewritten,  with  an  Appendix  of  nearly  10,000  new  articles,  relating,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  United  States. 

One  Vol.,  over  2300  Imperial  8vo  Pages.     Sheep,  »8.00. 

The  Nhw  Oazkttxui  preaents : 
I.  A  deacriptive  notice,  with  the  most  recent  and  authentic  information  respecting  the  oonntries,  islands, 

rivers,  mountains,  cities,  and  towns,  In  every  part  of  the  globe. 
n.  The  names  of  all  important  places,  both  in  their  native  and  foreign  languages,  with  the  pronunciation 

of  the  same :  a  feature  never  attempted  in  any  other  work. 
in.  The  classical  names  of  all  anient  places,  so  far  as  they  can  be  accurately  ascertained  from  the  best 

authorities. 
IT.  A  complete  etymological  vocabulary  of  geographical  names. 
y.  An  elaborate  exposition  of  the  principles  of  pronunciation  of  names  in  the  Danish,  Dutch,  French,  Qer^ 

man,  Greek,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Norwegian,  Polish,  Portuguese,  Russian,  Spanish,  Swedish  and 

Welsh  languages. 
This  great  work  embodies  a  wealth  of  knowledge,  in  its  department,  not  accessible  from  any  other  book 
extant,  nor  less  important,  as  a  promoter  of  sound  learning,  than  the  best  dictionary  of  the  English  Ian- 
gtiage,  by  the  side  of  which  it  merits  a  place  on  the  table  of  every  teac/ier  and  tchod  in  the  country. 
4^  Not  allowable  by  mail,  but  will  be  sent  any  reasonable  distance,  at  our  expense,  on  receipt  of  price. 

m    

The  Student's  Practical  Chemistry. 

By  henry  MORTON,  A.M.,  and  ALBERT  M.  LEEDS,  A.M. 
A  text-book  on  Chemical  Physics  and  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry,  presenting  all  the  valuable  new 
liacts  In  the  branches  discussed,  bringing  the  work  down  to  the  present  time;  beautifully  illustrated  with 
over  150  engravings.    One  vol.  12mo.    Over  300  pages.    $1.25. 

Works  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching. 

By  JAMES  PYLE  WICKERSHAM,  A.M. 

Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School  at  MillertvilU, 

Wickersbam's  School  Economy 12mo.  $0.90 

A  Treatise  on  the  Preparation,  Organization,  Employment,  Government  and  Authorities  of  Schools. 

Wickersham's  Methods  of  Instruction 12ino.  $1.05 

That  part  of  the  Philosophy  of  Bducation  which  treats  of  the  Nature  of  the  several  branches  of  Knowl- 
edge and  Methods  of  teaching  them. 

m    

Loomis's  New  Arithmetics. 

Loomis's  New  Analytical  Arithmetic $0.25 

A  First  Book  combining  Intellectual  and  Written  Exercises. 

Loomis's  New  Normal  Arithmetic... »     .40 

Complete  Practical  Treatise  for  advaucpd  classes. 

>    

Lippincott's  Geographical  Series. 

I.  Allen's  Oral  Geography $0.25 

Pictorial  Maps  and  Natural-Uistory  Engravings. 

II.  Allen's  Primary  Geography 35 

Based  on  the  Ot^ect  Method  of  Instruction. 

III.  Shaw  and  Allen's  Comprehensive  Geography 1.00 

Combining  Geography  with  Natural  History. 

IV.  Smith's  New  Geography 1.10 

Synthetical,  Analytical,  and  Comparative. 

V.  Carl  Ritter's  Comparative  Geography 90 

Translated  by  William  L.  Gagb. 
4^  Prices  herewith  given  are  special  introductory  rates.  Please  address  the  Publishers. 


AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL 

SERIES  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 


^HE  large  and  increasing  sale  of  these  books,  the  emphatic  commendations  of  han- 
■'■  dreds  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  country,  who  haye  tested  them  in  the  claee^oom 
and  know  whereof  they  affirm,  amply  attest  their  real  meriu,  and  fully  commend 
them  to  general  fayor,  and  to  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  every  thorough  and 
praetieal  teacher.  Among  the  leading  books  of  the  Series,  the  following  may  be 
named  as  worthy  of  special  notice,  yix :  — 

Sanders's  Readers  and  Spellers,  conforming  in  Orthography  and  Ortho- 
epy to  the  IfUect  editions  of  Webster*!  IMctionary. 

Tbe  Vnlon  Series  of  Readers  and  Speller,  entirely  nbw  in  mattsk 

and  uxusTRATioKB,  and  reoeired  with  gruat  faTor  by  the  best  teachers  in  the  oonutry. 

Robinson's  Series  of  Blatlieniatles,  including  Arithmetics,  Algebras, 
Geometries,  Surreying,  etc.,  highly  commended  by  all  who  have  tested  them  in  the  dai»«XKNn. 

Kerl'S  New  Series  of  Grammars,  unsurpasAd  in  simplicity,  clearness, 

research,  and  practical  utility.    The  sexies  consists  of 

Kerl'S  First  I«essons  In  Grammar*  A  book  for  beginners,  and  intro- 
dnctory  to  the  Oommon-JEkhool  Grammar. 

Kerl'S  Common-Scbool  Gramnuur*  A  thorough,  complete  and  prac- 
tical work  for  Common  Schools  and  Academies. 

Kerl'S  ComprelienslTe  Grammar*      To  be  used  as  a  book  of  reference. 

Spencerlan  PenmansUp,  simple,  practical,  and  beautiful.  Newly  at- 
ffruvtd  and  improved. 

Spencerlan  Obarts  of  WrlUnir  and  Dra^rlnir*     Six  in  number. 

In  sise  24XW  inches.  These  Ciiarts  are  so  printed  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  BUuiAoard  WH^ 
ing.  The  lines  being  strong,  and  well  defined,  the  letters  can  be  distinctly  seen  across  the  largest 
school-room. 

Tbe  Spencerlan  Key  to  Practical  PenmansUp,  for  the  use  of 

Teachers.  I^upils,  end  Professional  Penmen,  containing  one  hondred  and  fifty  pages,  and  over  two 
hundred  illnstratioQs,  is  now  ready. 

Bryant,  Stratton  &  Packard's  Book-KeeplniT  Series,  beauti- 

ftiUy  printed  in  Colors. 

Walls's  IVatural  Sciences,  including  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Geology, 
and  Science  of  Common  Things. 

Gray's  Botanical  Text-BoolUU  These  books  present  the  latest  and 
most  aoenrate  principles  <tf  the  science,  and  hare  been  recommended  by  almost  every  eminent  Bota- 
nist in  the  country. 

Colton'S  Series  of  Geographies*  The  New  Quarto  Geography,  just 
published  and  added  to  this  series^  surpasses  any  thing  of  the  kind  before  the  public 

Fasquelle's  French  Series.       I  WUlson's  Histories. 
Woodbury's  German  Series.    I  Bradbury's  Sch'l  Bfusli^B'ks, 

ALSO  MAMUFACTUBSBS  OF  THE  CBLBBB.AT8D 


99^  Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  invited  to  send  for  our  Descriptive  Catalogue 
and  Circular,  which  will  be  sent  prepaid  upon  application,  and  which  contain  full 
descriptions,  critical  notices  and  testimonials  of  all  our  publications ;  also  the  terms 
on  which  we  will  furnish  to  Teachers  our  books  for  examination  and  introduction. 
Address  the  publishers, 

IVISON,  PHINNET,  BLAEEMAIT  &  CO.i 

48  and  60  Walker  street.  New  York, 
8.  C.  GBIGGS  &  CO.,  39  and  41  Lake  street,  Chicago. 


APPROVED   SCHOOL-BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

E-   H.    BTJT3L.EIt   <Sc   OO., 

137  South-Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Entirely  New — Text,  Maps,  and  Engravings. 

Mitchell's  First  liessons  in  Geography.  For  young  children.  Designed  m  an  Intoodnction  to 
the  Mithor'e  Primary  Geography.    With  maps  and  engniTings. 

Mitchell's  New  Primary  Gheography.  Illustrated  by  Twenty  colored  Haps,  and  One  Hundred 
Bogravings.    Designed  as  ao  introduction  to  the  New  Intermediate  Geography. 

Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geography.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies.  Illustrated 
by  twenty-three  copper-plate  Maps  and  numerous  Engravings. 

Mitchell's  New  School  Geography  and  Atlas.  A  system  of  Modem  Oeography— Physical, 
Political,  and  Descriptlvo;  accompanied  by  a  new  Atlas  of  Forty-four  copper^plate  Haps,  and  illustrat- 
ed by  Two  Hundred  Engravings. 

Mitchell's  New  Ancient  Gheography.    An  entirely  new  work,  elegantly  illustrated. 


BOTCHIXl/S  SCHOOI.  GEOGRAPHIES.      OU>  SERIES. 

Mitchell's  Primary  Geography.  An  Easy  introduction  to  the  study  of  Geography.  Illustrated 
by  engravings  and  sixteen  colored  maps. 

Mitchell's  School  G^eography  and  Atlas.  New  Revised  Edition.  A  system  of  Modem  Geogra- 
phy, comprising  a  description  of  the  present  state  of  the  World,  and  its  five  great  divisions.  Embel* 
llshed  by  numerous  Engravings,  and  accompanied  by  an  Atlas  containing  thirty-four  Maps,  drawn 
and  engraved  expressly  for  this  work. 

Mitchell's  Ancient  Geography  and  Atlas.  Designed  for  Academies,  Schools,  and  Families.  A 
system  of  Classical  Mid  Sacred  Gec^raphy,  embellished  with  engravings  of  remarkable  events,  views 
of  ancient  cities,  and  various  interesting  antique  remains.  Together  with  an  Ancient  Atlas,  contain- 
ing maps  illustrating  the  work. 


GOODRICH'S  SCHOOI.  HISTORIES. 

GkxxKbrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States.    A  Pictorial  History  of  the  United 

States,  with  notices  of  other  portions  of  America.    By  S.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of  *  Peter  Parley's  Tales '. 
Qoodrich's  American  Child's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States.    An  introduction 

to  the  author's  *  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States'. 
Gk>odrich's  Pictorial  History  of  England.    A  Pictorial  History  of  England.  By  S.  G.  Goodrich, 

author  of  <  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States',  etc. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Bome.    A  Pictorial  History  of  Ancient  Borne,  with  sketches  of 

the  History  of  Modem  Italy.     By  8.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of  'Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States'. 

For  the  use  of  Schools.    Eerised  and  improved  edition. 
GkM>drioh's  Pictorial  History  of  Greece.    A  Pictorial  History  of  Greece,  Ancient  and  Modem. 

By  S.  G.  Goodrich,  anthor  of '  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States'.    Vor  the  use  of  Sehools.    Revised 

edition. 
Gk>odrich's  Pictorial  History  of  France.      A  Pictorial  History  of  France.     For  the  use  of 

Schools.    By  8.  G.  Goodrich,  anthor  of '  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States '.    ReTised  and  improved 

edition,  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 
Goodrich's  Parley's  Ck>mmon-School  History  of  the  "World.     A  Pictorial  History  of 

the  World,  Andrnt  and  Mcdern.    For  the  use  of  Schools.    By  S.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of  *  Pictorial  His> 

tory  of  the  United  States',  etc.    Illustrated  by  engravings. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  Natural  History.     Elegantly  illustrated  with  more  than  Two  Hundred 

Engravings. 
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)'s  Blements  of  IiOgic.     Elements  of  Lo^c.     Designed  as  a  Manual  of  Instruction.     ^ 

enry  Ooppee.  A.M.,  Profeesor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  late  Prin- 

dpai  Assistant-Professor  of  Ethics  and  English  Studies  in  the  United  Statee  Military  Academy  at 

West  Point. 
Coppee's  Ulements  of  Rhetoric.     Elements  of  Rhetoric.     Designed  as  a  Manual  of  Instraetion. 

By  Henry  Ooppee,  A.M.,  anthor  of  *  Elements  of  Logic ',  etc.    New  edition,  revised. 


LATE  PUBLICATIONS 
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131  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


Hlllard's  Readers,  New  Series,  witli  an  Orlgrlnal  Treatise  on 
mocntlon  by  Prof,  mark  Bailey,  of  Tale  Colleire. 
Worcester's  ComprelieiislTe  Spelling-Book. 
Worcester's  Primary  Spellinir-Book. 

Worcester's  quarto  and  Scli^ol  Dictionaries. 
Walton's  Written  AritlinietiC.      (< Primary*  and 
'Intellectual'  in  press.) 
Walton's  Table.      (For  practice  in  the  funda- 
mental operations  of  Arithmetic.) 

Adams's  Spellinir-Bool&.    ( For  Ad- 
vanced Olasses.) 


Mr.  Hillard'b  New  Series  of  Readers  are  the  latest  publications  in  this  department  now  before  the  iMib> 
lie.  They  hare  been  introdaced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  into  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  New  York,  FhQa- 
delphia,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence,  Hartford,  Portland,  Augusta,  Me.,  Cambridge,  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  Peoria,  Qulncy,  III.,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  many  other  Important  places.  No  other  series  of  Readera 
ooDtain  so  many  patriotic  extracts,  many  of  which  hare  been  called  out  by  the  Qreat  Rebellion.  To  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Readers  seyeral  new  pieces  hare  recently  been  added,  such  as  President  Lincoln's  Secood 
Inaugural,  his  Address  at  Gettysburg,  Sheridan's  Ride,  Barbara  Frietchie,  etc. 


T  E  S  T  I  I^O  ITI -A.  I.  S  . 

From  John  D.  PmiAUCK,  Superifiiendmt  FubUe  SchodU  qf  BotUm. 
From  present  indications,  I  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  reading  in  our  grammar  schoola  will  be  ad- 
Taneed  daring  the  year  twonty-flve  per  cent,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  this  series. 

From  Rev.  A.  L.  Stone,  D.D.,  Piutor  of  Park-Strut  Churchy  Boston. 
These  Tolnmes  are  aglow  with  wit,  humor,  eloquence  pathos,  and  the  purest  and  loftieat  sentiments 
of  patriotism,  humanity,  and  religion. 

From  Prof.  Qeorge  Howland,  Principal  of  PubUc  High  School,  Chicago^  UL 
I  consider  HiUard's  <  Sixth  Reader',  now  in  use  in  my  school,  by  far  the  beat  Reader  that  has  been  pr^- 
•ented  to  Uie  educational  public. 
We  fully  indorse  Mr.  Howland's  opinion  concerning  Hillard's  *  Readers '. 

E.  C.  DELANO,  Prin.  Chicago  Normal  SiAooL 

F.  S.  HEYWOOD,  Prin.  Ogden  Sdtool,  Chieoffo, 
We  believe  this  (the  selection  of  pieces)  is  what  Mr.  Hillard  has  done  better  than  has  ever  been  don« 

before.— JVew- Fork  Times. 

Thev  form  an  excellent  series,  and  sustain,  to  an  eminent  degree,  the  severe  test  of  the  scbool-roaoi. — 
Qmo.  N.  BioxLow,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Framingham,  Mass. 

I  regard  them  as  the  most  complete  series  of  school'Teaders  now  before  the  public. — A  Marxram,  laU 
Principal  of  the  Niks  Union  School^  Michigan, 

As  a  brief,  simple,  philosophical  exposition  of  thr  principles  of  elocution,  derived  immediately  from  an 
analysis  of  thought  and  feeUng,  rather  than  trom  external  form,  it  [Professor  Bailey's  Introduction]  sor- 
poBses  any  thing  I  have  ever  seen. — Prof.  S.  S.  Grbkvb,  author  of  Gretas  *Grammars\ 

1  am  highly  pleased  with  *  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Spelling-Book'.  The  arrangement  and  dassifieft- 
tlon  of  words  is  admirable,  and  the  department  devoted  to  'Derivations'  unsurpassed.— Chaklks  H.  Ai,t.»«j 
Principal  Normal  Department,  University  qf  Wisconsin. 

Copies  for  Examination  or  Introduction  furnished  by 

GEO.  N.  JACKSON,  Western  Agent. 

Post-Office  Address— Gabk  of  W.  B.  KEEN  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


NEW  HATHEHATICAL  SERIES. 


Principal  of  Oliver  Orammar  School,  Lawrence,  MaseachutetU. 


"Walton's  Written  Arltlunetlc.    884  pages. 
Key  to  Walton's  Written  Arltlinietlc. 

Walton's  Intellectual  Arltlinietlc*    In  press. 
Walton's  Primary  Arltlunetlc.   In  press. 
W^alton's  Arltlunetlcal  Table* 

Key  to  Walton's  Arttlunetleal  Table. 


T  £2  S  T  X  2^  O  XT  X  .A.  Zj  S  . 

The  definitions,  explanations,  and  rules,  in  Walton's  Arithmetic,  are  dear,  oon« 
cise,  and  accurate.  The  system  of  reviews  by  dictation  exercises,  and  a  table  for 
the  practice  of  the  fundamental  operations,  are  marked  and  admirable  features  of 
the  work.  The  examples  are  copious,  and  of  an  eminently  practical  character. — 
E.  Flint,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Master  of  Lynn  High  SehooL 

The  best  treatise  on  Written  Arithmetic  I  have  erer  read ;  and  I  arriye  at  this 
conclusion  after  having  given  it  a  very  careful  examination. —  Geo.  M.  Gaqs,  A.M., 
Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Farmington,  Maine. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  its  treatment  of  both  the  theory  and  the  practice 
of  Arithmetic,  it  is  the  best  book  I  have  ever  seen.  While  it  is  in  no  respect  inferi- 
or to  other  works  of  its  class,  it  has  many  features,  original  and  unique,  which  give 
it  a  marked  superiority  to  all  of  them,  and  which  can  not  fail  to  commend  it  to  the 
teacher  and  the  student. — Wm.  J.  Rolfe,  A.M.,  Master  of  Cambridge  {Mass.)  High 
School. 

I  am  using  more  than  a  hundred  copies  of  Walton's  Written  Arithmetic  in  my 
school,  and  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  book.  It  is  remarkably  free  f^om  the 
common  errors  of  text -books  in  Arithmetic.  The  explanations  are  clear,  the  illus- 
trations good.  I  think  the  author  has  hit  just  the  right  plan  in  printing  answers  in 
connection  with  a  part,  and  only  a  part,  of  the  examples.-^  W.  L.  Pillsbubt,  Prin* 
Model  Department  HI.  State  Normal  School,  * 

An  excellent  book  in  all  points.  We  think  it  the  best  Arithmetic  we  have  ever 
used  in  our  schools.^— £.  A.  Qastman,  Supt,  of  Schools,  Decatur,  III, 

I  am  decidedly  pleased  with  its  general  arrangement  of  topics,  and  its  clearness 
and  conciseness  in  the  explanation  of  principles. — Geo.  GffimoHiLL,  Prin,  Preparch 
aiory  Department  Knox  College. 

The  'card'  and  'key'  is  a  wonderful  contrivance.  It  is  'much  in  little',  most 
emphatically. —  Hbhbt  E.  Sawtee,  A.M.,  Prin.  High  School,  Concord,  N.H, 

1  have  supplied  our  school  with  Walton's  Tables,  and  find  them  excellent  for  a 
daily  drill  in  arithmetical  computation. — Pbof.  A.  G.  Botdbn,  Prin.  of  State  Normal 
School,  Bridgewater,  Mass, 

BREWER  &  TILESTON,  Publishers,  Boston. 

GEO.  7X.  JACESOir,  Weetem  Agent, 

PMt-offiM  Address,  "Can  e/W.  B.  Kmk»  ft  Co.,  148  Lak*  8U,  Chieago." 


J.  B.  OOWPERTHWAIT, 

PUBLISHER  AND  BOOKSELLER, 

Woald  loTito  the  attention  of  Teaohon  and  School  Offloera  to  the  following  ralnabla  Schoot-Booka. 

Greene's  Series  of  Oraminars. 

By  Prof.  S.  S.  GasiNE,  of  Brown  UniTersity. 

GREENE'S  INTRODUCTION Retail  price  50  eta. 

GREENE'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR "  86    « 

GREENE'S  ANALYSIS "  86    " 

These  three  books  form  the  most  "complete,  progressive  and  scientific  seriea" 
now  before  the  public. 

Greene's  Grammars  have  been  in  use  for  more  than  tweWe  years,  and  are  to-day 
'•more  popular  than  CYcr." 

They  stand  the  test  of  the  school-room.  The  pupils  who  study  these  books  say : 
/  love  OreMe*8  Orammar :  I  can  underttand  it.  It  is  my  favorite  study, 
■  The  best  recommendation  of  these  books  is  that  they  are  in  general  use  in  the  bet- 
ter class  of  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  haye  receiTed  the  most  flat- 
tering testimonials  from  those  using  them.  They  are  used  with  great  satisfaction 
in  the  Normal  Schools  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota ;  and  the  Public  Schools  of 
Rockford,  Freeport,  Galena,  Springfield,  Quincy,  Peoria,  Peru,  Mattoon,  etc.,  in 
Illinois ;  Detroit,  Ann  Arbor,  Jackson,  Marshall,  Battle  Creek,  Niles,  Pontiac,  Flint, 
St.  Johns,  Grand  Rapids,  and  many  other  places,  in  Michigan ;  in  Madison,  Janea- 
Tille,  Beloit,  Milwaukee,  Racine,  Kenosha,  Geneva,  etc.,  etc.,  in  Wisconsin. 

Berard'§  School  History  of*  the  Vnited  States. 

A  NSW  AND  BEVI8ED  EDITION,  INCLUDING 

J^    IXZSTOR'7    OF     TZXS     Xi.A.T£2     Xi£:SSX.X.X03>T. 

Warren's  OeogrrapUes.      ^ 

WARREN'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY "^$0  76 

WARREN'S  COMMON-SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY 1  76 

WARREN'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 2  10 

WARREN'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  CHARTS.      Per  set,  inclosed  in  a  Portfolio, 

with  Hand-Book« 16  00 

A  HEW  EDITION  OF  THE  COIION-SCHOOl  fiEOGRAPHT 

is  in  preparation,  and  will  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks.     The  Maps  are  to  be  enixrdg 
neWf  and  somewhat  enlarged.     Several  new  Maps  will  be  added. 

Colbam's  Arltlmietlcfiu 

CONSISTING  OP  BKi 

COLBURN'S  CHILD'S  BOOK  OP  ARITHMETIC $0  26 

COLBURN'S  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC  86 

COLBURN'S  COMMON-SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC 90 

COLBURN'S  ARITHMETIC  AND  ITS  APPLICATION 1  20 


*  Copies  of  any  of  the  above  works  (except  the  charts)  will  beftiraished  for  ex- 
amination, postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price, 

WS^  Teachers  and  School  0£Bcers  of  the  West,  desiring  to  introduce  any  of  these 
books,  can  obtain  them  on  favorable  terms.  For  any  information  regarding  terms, 
etc.,  please  address  the  publisher,  or,  if  more  convenient, 

FRANK  PEAVEY,  Genl  West'n  Ag% 

Office  in  Chicago  with  P.O.  Box  608,  CHIOAOO. 

SOHESMEBSOSV,  BAVOBOFT  &  00.,  Ho.  6  Oustom-Eoiue  Flaoe. 


FXTBIilSinTRS    OF 


FXBSBNT  THIUR  COMPLIMKNTS  TO  TUB 

TiMMSEId  Q)f  rut  WmJt^  STATiS, 

and  beg  to  inform  ihem,  that  being  desirons  to  keep  the  system  iw  adyanob  of  all 
OTHSR8,  as  by  the  unaninums  verdict  of  the  Country  it  always  has  been,  they  are  now  issnhig 
AH  BNTiBBLT  Nbw  Editiow,  RbVtsed,  Re-arranobd,  AND  Impbotbd,  and  em- 
hndng  the  combined  resnlts  of  the  experience  of  our  talented  anthors. 

IgU  A  SERIES  OF  COPT  BOOKS.  Common  School  Sbbib^, 
ButiKBBS  Sbbxeb,  Ladies'  Sbbies,  Ornamental  Book,  and  Dbill  Book. 

2d»    OBLIQ  TIE  LINES*    For  Teachii^  the  Proper  Slope  in  Writing. 

Sd.  A  MANUAL  OF  PENMANSHIP.  Containing  a  Full  State- 
ment  of  Payson,  Bnnton  &  Scribner's  Celebrated  Method  of  Teaching. 

4ih.  NATIONAL  WRITING  TABLETS.  Fac-similes  of  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Letters,  thorouerhly  analyzed,  as  written  of  large  size  on  the  Blackboard,  cob- 
taming  also  Exercises  for  DnU  and  Class-Teaching. 

Sih.  A  S  YSTEM  Of  BOOK-KEEPING.  In  which  the  Day-Book, 
Journal,  and  Ledger  are  presented  in  written  form. 

This  is  not  merely  a  Series  of  COPY  BOOKS,  but  a  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

While  it  directs  and  exemplifies  to  the  Pupil  what  is  to  be  written,  it  at  the  same  time 
instructs  the  Teacher  how  to  conduct  the  exercises  successfully. 

STANDING  PRB-BMINENT   ABOVE    ALL    OTHERS   IN 

Originalily,  Siaiplieity,  and  Mathematical  Exactness  and  Beantyi 

tt  la  ezpreaaly  adapted  to  the  Schools  of  the  tTnited  States,  and  comprehenda  eraiy 
Uilnff  Yoquiaita  for  the  convenience  of  the  Teacher,  and  the  needs  of  the  Scholar. 

So  widely  known  is  this  system,  and  such  is  its  popularity,  that  the  initial* 


are  as  universajly  understood  at  sight  as  are  the  letters,  U.  S.  A. 

Its  Immense Popnlaij^  arises  ih>m,  1,   Its  Completeness.  2.  Its  Simplicity.  3.  Its 
Variety.  4.  Its  Progressiveness.  5.  Its  Enterprise.   6.  Its  Beauty.  7.  Its  Originality. 

Its  Transcendent  Superiority  oyer  all  others  as  e  SYSTEM  FOB  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION,  oahnot  bb  dbnibd. 

The  Best  teachers  Assert  it  I     Experience  has  Proved  itf 

1X7   "Wasliiziistoxi   St.,   Soston* 


NEW  ERA  m  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  CUSSICS. 

All  tke  LtUi  Pme  nqiiicd  ftr  eiteriig  College  ii  Oie  Ttluie. 

A  Preparatory  Latin-Prose  Book, 

Cftfitelnf^g  all  tiM  Lftttn  ProM  neoMnry  for  entering  College,  with  ntknaem  to  Hw-kufw's  and  Aadivvs 

and  Stoddard's  Latio  Oramaian;  Nofeaik  Oritical  aod  KzplaMtoiy;  a  Toealmlanr, 

and  a  Geosraphical  aod  HJatorical  Index. 

A.    ISTE-^^    EDITIOIT- 

OoBtaiiiiiis,  in  addldon  to  tho  above, 

A  ^nanttty  of  Saiy  Prooe  SelectJona,  designed  to  npplj  the  place  of  a  Latin  Beadv; 

alM^  Additional  Proee  Matter,  especiaUy  prepared  lor  and  adapted  to  tlie  Introdnctoiy  Ooone  of  Latte 

Proae  at  Hanraid  UniTorrtty. 

TliirteentlL  Edition.:    Bnlax^sed  and  Improved. 

Principal  of  the  Waterrllle  CUieical   Inetitvte. 
12mo.      pp.  900.      Frioe  $3.00. 

Probably  no  work  haa  for  a  long  time  been  inaad  whidi  haa  ao  completely  met  the  wanti  of  etwleuii 
m  this  happfly-ooncelTed  Tolome  by  Mr.  Hanaon.  Oomprlring  in  one  book  all  tbe  Latin  Proae  reouiied 
fbr  entrance  Into  any  of  oar  Collegee ;  the  Tbxt,  the  most  approred ;  RKmtnrcn,  to  tbe  two  beat  Oram- 
mare  in  nee;  Norn,  brief  and  to  the  point,  giving  aid  where  it  Is  needed,  and  yet  not  doing  the  papO*! 
work  for  him;  a  ftill  Tocabulaet,  with  other  great  merits ;  it  has  recelTed  the  approval  of  a  iMge  number 
of  eminent  professors  and  teachers,  and  has  been  intrudnoed  into  many  of  oar  beat  schools  and  ooUegaa. 

PRESIDKNT  CH  AHPUN,  of  WaterTllle  College,  prononnces  It  «<  A  work  of  great  merit.  ...  The 
book  can  not  fUl  of  being  ftTorably  rvoeired  hr  classical  teachers.** 

And  8.  H.  Tkylor,  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy— high  anthority  in  erery  thing  pertaining  to  the  sab- 
Jeotr-aays:  "  No  book  of  the  kind  has  appeared  which  is  better  adapted  tolay  theri^t  fiMndatlOBfoa 
tiioroogh  knowledge  of  the  Latin  langosge." 


Companioi  to  Hansoi'i  Latli  Pme-Btok. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Latin  Poetry 

FOE  THE  USB  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

Oonftalniag  Selections  fhimTlrgU,OTid,  and  Horaoe;  with  Notes,  GHtleat  and  Bsplanatoiy ;  and 

BefiBrences  to  Harknea^s  and  Andrews  and  Stoddard*s  Latin  Orammaia. 

BT 

J.  H.  HASrSOH,  A.H.,  and  W.  J.  ROUPE,  AJM^ 

Prin.of  the  WatarrlUaClaaBical  Instltnta.  |  Master  of  High  School,  Ounbridge^  Mass. 

Beady  Early  in  September.        l2mo.   Frioe  $8.00. 


Shortly  after  tbe  publication  of  the  **  Preparatory  Latin  Proee-Book,**  the  author  and  pnbUahezs  of  that 
woik  b^an  to  reeelte  reqnests  from  teachers  in  different  parts  of  tbf*  coontry  that  a  book  of  Latin  Poetry 
on  the  same  plan  might  be  prepared.  The  **  Hand-Book  of  Latin  Poetry  **  Is  the  resolt  of  an  effort  to  meet 
this  popolar  demand. 

Tlie  book  comprises— (h>m  Tlrgfl,  the  flist  six  Books  of  the  Aneid,  the  first  two  Books  of  the  Georglos, 
and  six  <rf  the  Kdogoes ;  Arom  Orid.  twenty>fiTe  Mythological  TUes  team  the  Metamorphoeee;  from  HoraM^ 
more  than  fifty  of  the  Odea,  tbe  Carmen  SiBoalare,  fire  of  the  Satires,  seren  of  the  Xpistlee,  and  tbe  An 
Poetlca. 

The  Selections  from  Tlrgfl  tnclnde  more  than  Is  reqnired  for  admissioa  to  most  of  the  oollegea  in  tlM 
oonntry ;  and  tbe  Selectloos  from  Orid  and  Horaoe^  both  in  qoantlty  and  qnallty,  are  a  frill  oqaivalent  fbr 
the  omitted  portions  of  YlrgO. 

Tor  Female  Suninariea  and  CoUegea,  it  is  belieTed  that  the  book  will  meet  a  want  whieh  haa  kng  been 
widely  lUt.  ^ 

%*  AttentiOB  ii  respeotfUly  reqnested  to  this  ndnable  aeriea,  iriilch,  from  Its  ooDTsnlenoe^  irahie^  and 
economy,  deserree  careftil  examination. 

Bpadnen  copies  tarnished  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  price. 


CSOSBT  ft  AUrSWORTH,  PoUishezB, 

117  Wabbinqtom  Stbxit,  Boston. 


GET  THE  BEST;  GET  THE  CHEAPEST: 

The  Eclectic  Educational  Series. 


=•*«= 


MoBt  of  the  Books  of  the  Eclbotic  Epuoatiowal  Sbbibb  are  well  known  to  the 
public.  Subjected  to  the  most  rigid  criticisms  of  our  best  Educators,  and  to  the 
aeyerest  tests  of  practical  use  in  thousands  of  schools,  they  have  been  constantly 
increasing  in  popular  fayor,  until  to-day^  when  they  are  more  widely  used  and  mar* 
highly  commended  than  any  other  Seriee  published  in  America, 

They  hare  receiyed  the  cordial  indorsement  of  the  most  intelligent  and  suooessftil 
teachers  throughout  the  Union.  They  combine  the  rare  advantages  of  superior 
intrinsic  merit,  admirable  gradation,  typographical  beauty,  cheapness^  and  extensiye 
adoption  and  use.    The  Eclectic  Series  embraces, 

ALPHABET  AND  SPELLING. 

MoGi7T7bt's  Pbimabt  School  Charts,        -        -       -        -        -       -    6  Nos. 

McGnrrBT's  Nbw  Eclbctic  Spjbllino-Book,    -----       16  Mo. 

Db  WoLr's  Instkuctitb  Spbllbk,        .......12  Mo. 

Whctb's  Alphabbt  Madb  East,      ....-.-16  Mo. 

Thb  Littlb  Tbaohbb,  on  Word  Mbthod,  ...---    16  Mo. 

MoGuFrsT's  Prixary  School  Charts  ;  a  Series  of  Six  Numbers :  to  accompany 
HeChiffey's  New  Eclectic  Readers.  They  combine  both  the  Alphabetic  and  Word 
Methods  of  teaching  children  to  read,  and  furnish  material  for  thorough  drills  upon 
all  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language,  and  upon  the  yarioos  difGlcnlt  and  unus* 
ual  consonant  combinations. 

MoOupfbt's  Nbw  Spelling-book  is  unsurpassed  by  any  Speller  published. 

DbWolf's  Instruotitx  Speller  is  a  thorough  and  complete  work  on  orthography, 
pronunciation,  and  analysis  of  words. 

BEADING. 

MoGuffbt's  New  First     Eclectic  Reader,      .       -       -       -       -  16  Mo. 

McGuffbt's  New  Second  Eclectic  Reader,  .        .       -       -       -  16  Mo. 

McOuffet's  New  Third    Eclectic  Reader,      .....  16  Mo. 

MoGuffbt's  New  Fourth  Eclectic  Reader,  .       .       -       -       •  12  Mo. 

McGuffbt's  New  Fifth     Eclectic  Reader,      -----  12  Mo. 

McGuffbt's  New  Sixth     Eclectic  Reader,  -----  12  Mo. 

McGuffbt's  New  High  School  Reader,    ------  12  Mo. 

Hbxans'  Young  Ladies'  Reader,    -       -        -       -       --       -  12  Mo. 

McGuffbt's  New  Series  embraces  many  features  of  excellence,  calculated  to 
render  it  one  of  the  most  yaluable  contributions  to  the  Educational  Literatnra 
of  the  day. 

The  testimony  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  country  goes  to  show  that  MoGuffbt*! 
Ksw  Readers  are  admirably  simple,  progressiye,  and  complete,  and  unexceptionable 
in  their  adaptation  to  sohool  instruction.  .  They  are  unquestionably  lAs  hui^  IJU 
ekiopest^  and  the  most  popular  School  Readers  published. 

Hbxans*  Touno  Ladies'  Reader  has  been  prepared  with  especial  reference  to 
tha  wants  of  Female  Schools  and  Seminaries. 


THE  EGLEOTIG  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


ELOCUTION. 

MoGumr's  Nxw  Jutbhxlb  Speaker,        ......  12  Mo. 

McGuffbt's  New  Eclectic  Speaker,      ......  12  Bio, 

^IPP'0  £LOCUTIOir  AND    VoCAL   CULTURE,       -  .  -  -  ^  .  12  Blo. 

McGufpet's  Speakers  embrace  a  great  number  and  variety  of  ohoioe  seleotioiM 
for  reading  and  declamation. 

Kidd's  Elocution  and  Vocal  Culture  1b  an  excellent  manaml  for  instmetioB 
and  olasB  drill,  and  is  highly  popular  wherever  used. 

Arithmetic. 

Bat's  Pkimart  Arithmetic,  or  First  Book,    -----  16  Mou 

Rat's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  or  Second  Book,       -        -        -  16  Mo. 

Bat's  Practical  Arithmetic,  or  Third  Book,  -       -        -       -  16  Mo. 

Bat's  Higher  Arithmetic,  or  Fourth  Book,        -       -       -       -  12  Mo. 

Bat's  Test  Examples,   Without  Answers,  ......  16  Mo. 

Bat's  Test  Examples,   With  Answers,   -       -       -       -       .       -  16  Mo. 

Bat's  Ket  to  Practical  Arithmetic,       --..--  16  M<k 

Bat's  Ket  to  Higher  Arithmetic,       ...---  12  Ma 

ALGEBRA    AND   GEOMETRY. 

Bat's  Elembntart  Algebra,  or  First  Book,  -       -       -       .       .  12  Mo^ 

Bat's  Higher  Algebra,  or  Second  Book,     .        -        ...  12  Mow 

Bat's  Ejbt  to  Algebras,  1st  &  2d  Books,         ...       -        -  12  Mo. 

Bat's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometrt,        ......  12  Mo^ 

Evans'  School  Geometrt, 12  Mo. 


Few  school-books  eyer  published  have  received  a  wider  or  more  cordial  indo! 
ment  from  prominent  and  influential  educators  than  the  works  of  Dr.  Bay. 
Wherever  used  they  are  liked.  Those  who  have  thoroughly  tested  their  merits  in  the 
elass-room  unite  in  pronouncing  them  superior  to  all  other  similar  works. 

Btaes'  School  Geometrt  presents  in  concise  form  the  leading  propoations 
•Ad  irath»  of  the  science. 

GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 

PiNNBO's  Prim  ART  Grammar,      ...----.    16  Mou 
Pinheq's  Analttical  Grammar,     .......12  Mo. 

PiNNEo's  English  Teacher, -        -        -12  Mo. 

PiNVEo's  Guide  to  Composition, 12  Mo. 

Probably  no  series  of  Grammars  ever  attained  a  more  general,  and,  at  the  WKmm 
time,  so  approved  and  firm  an  introduction  into  the  best  schools  of  the  oountiy,  ma 
the  works  of  Prof.  Pinneo. 

They  are  books  of  rare  merit  Those  who  have  used  them  longest  like  them  besk 
The  thorough  test  of  the  class-room  reveals  their  superior  excellence  for  purposes  of 
■ohool  instrootion. 

SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

Tmnro  Bnran,  Pars  I, 16  Mo. 

Tovve  SzvGSR,  Part  II, 16  M«. 

1^  TouNO  Singer,  Parts  I  and  II,  embraces  an  interesting  and  varied 
ooUection  of  Juvenile  Music  for  schools,  and  has  been  selected  with  espeoial  refereaot 
to  the  wants  of  the  youngest  olass  of  learners.  The  Songs  are  admirably  adapted  to 
intereti  and  please  children. 


TSff  liCJjSOTIO  JSPUGATJQIfjil  SSfilM- 


S[ISCELIiANE0X7& 

LiLISHTHAL   &  AlLTN'S   ObJECT  LE880M8,       ......      16  Mo. 

White's  CLAsa-BooK  of  Geoorapht,       ......        16  Mo. 

Smart's  Manual  of  Free  Gtmnastios,      ••-••.    16  Mo. 

TPK  EXAMIKIR,   OR  TEACHERS'   AlP,  «•••-*  12  VU, 

Chapman's  Agriculturai.  Chemistry,        **»..,    16  ^#. 

« 

LiLiENTHAL  AND  Alltn's  Object  Lesbons  fUndtliM  ft  tystematio  course   of 
instrnction  in  Composition  and  04b()oot  Lessons. 

White's  Class-Book   of  Geographt  containf  a  eomplete  tjstem  of  oral  In- 
Btmction,  and  map  exercises  for  class  drilL 

Smart's  Gtmnastics,  a  concise  Manual  of  free  Qjinnaaties  aad  Damb^Bell 
exercises,  for  the  school-room  and  parlor. 

The  Examiner,  or  Teachers'  Aid,  is  designed  to  assist  Candidates  for  T^a^li- 
er*!  Certificates,  in  preparing  for  examination. 


EXTENSIVE   POPULAEITY. 

Th^  Xolectic  Saries,  embracing  the  above  books,  has  been  reornn- 
mended)  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the 

Ohio  State  SuPBRnmiNDBNT  of  Publio  IxwtVKfSKSff^ 
Indiana  Statb  Supbrintbndbnt  of  Publio  InstkuotioNi 
Illxnois  Statb  Supbrintskdent  of  Publio  iNSTRUonov, 
Iowa  Statb  Supbrintbndent  of  Public  Instbuctiqn, 
Wisconsin  Statb  Superintbndbnt  of  Public  IvsTBucxioir, 
Minnesota  State  Supbrintendbnt  of  Publio  Instruovion, 
Missouri  Statb  Supbrintbnobkt  of  Public  iNsnuanov, 
Ejlnsas  State  Supbrintenuent  of  Publiq  Instruction, 
Pennstltania  State  Suferintbnpsnt  of  Pubuo  XnstrytctioNi 
West  ViRoiNiA  State  Supbrintendbnt  of  Public  Ivinwnov; 

And  by  Thousands  oi  Boards  of  Education,  School  Offlcers^  SuperinUndmU  and 
!PeaeherSf  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 


10*  Teachers  and  School  OfSicers  desiring  to  make  a  change  in 
text-books  in  use  in  their  Schools,  are  respectfully  invited  to  corres- 
pond with  the  publishers, 

SABGBlfT,  WILSON  If  HINKLB, 

OmCUHNATI,  O 


ATWATER'^SCHOOL  eOYEMHENT 


EVEET  TEACHER  SHOULD  HAYE  IT! 

It  is  eoonomical  and  etFectiye. 

It  keeps  a  complete  record  of  Deportment  and  Leesons ;  also.  Punctual  Attendanoe, 

reporting  the  same  to  parents  each  evening. 
It  reaches  and  encourages  every  pupil. 
It  tends  to  interest  parents  and  pupils  in  the  sohooL 
It  saves  much  time  and  hard  labor. 
It  is  every  way  superior  to  the  marking  system. 
Thousands  of  teachers  declare  its  value. 

Edition  for  1866  consists  of  Punctual,  Lesson  and  Deportment  Merits  for  daily 
use ;  Tickets  of  Fifteen  Merits  to  redeem  them  with,  and  of  Sixties  to  redeem  the 
Fifteens  with. 

A  set  of  this  Government,  containing  six  hundred  Single  Merits,  two  hundred 
Fifteen  Merits,  and  one  hundred  Sixty  Merits,  will  he  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
•1.50. 


TWENTY  SCHOOL-ROOM  MOTTOES. 

The  following  mottoes  are  each  printed  in  large  letters  on  a  separate  sheet  of  the 
best  China  card-board,  designed  to  hang  on  school-room  walls.  Complete  set  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

DO  ONE  THING  AT  A  TIME,  AND  THAT  WELL. 

NOT  HOW  MUCH,  BUT  HOW  WELL. 

STUDY  AND  THINK. 

NO  IDLERS  HERE. 

ALWAYS  READY. 

PERSEVERANCE  CONQUERS  ALL  THINGS. 

I  CAN— AND  WaL. 

IDLENESS  IS  A  CRIME. 

THOU  GOD  SEEST  ME. 

HONEST  LOSS  IS  BETTER  THAN  BASE  GAIN. 

WHATEVER  IS  WORTH  DOING,  IS  WORTH  DOING  WELL. 

WE  LOVE  EACH  OTHER. 

ALWAYS  GOOD— ALWAYS  HAPPY. 

I  CAN»T  MUST  FAIL. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  IT,  OR  ONLY  THINK  YOU  KNOW  IT? 

I  »LL  TRY  WILL  SUCCEED. 

WHEN  A  WEARY  TASK  YOU  FIND  IT, 
PERSEVERE,  AND  NEVER  MIND  IT. 

HARD  LESSONS  REQUIRE  HARD  STUDY. 

ALWAYS  UP  TO  TIME. 

LITTLES  MAKE  UP  THE  SUM  OF  ALL  GOOD. 
All  orders  should  be  addressed  to 

Box  2083,  Chioago,  Illinois. 


Pii  if  HiSlI 


88  &  90  Bandolph  and  69  Dearborn  St.,  Ghioago. 

THE  LARGEST  PIANO  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE  MITED  STATES. 


100  PIANOS  TO  SELECT  FROM. 

^LL  Fashionable  Styles — Every  I*rioe. 

From  tbe  World-Benoimed 

amd  Twenty  of  (he  Best  New-Tork  and  Boston  Ibustories. 


ETER¥  PIANO  UTARRANTED   FITS  TEARS. 

OLD  PIANOS  TAOH  IN  EXOEANOE  FOB  NEW  ONES. 
FIFTY  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  SAVED  BY  BUYING  IN  CHICAGO. 

I  have  more  Pianos  than  can  be  found  in  any  wareroom  in  New  Tork,  Boston,  or 

Philadelphia,  and  will  pay  any  one's  expenses  to  Chicago  who  can  prove  he 

can  buy  the  same  quality  of  instrument  cheaper,  after  adding 

freight,  in  those  cities  than  at  my  warerooms  in  Chicago. 


Melodeons!  Melodeons! 

TWENTY  STYLES,  EVERY  PRICE. 

MONITOR  ORGANS! 

70B  CHUBCfl  AKP  PABLOB  USB. 

I>URE    ORGhi^lSr   TOIsTE, 

Can  be  used  by  any  Melodeon-Player ;  does  not  get  out  of  order. 


Erery  one,  when  in  Chicago,  is  cordially  inyited  io  eall  and  see  our  inttmments, 
whether  wishing  to  buy  or  not. 

Save  this  Circular,  and  bring  it  with  you. 

Address  all  Letters  J^UJ^l^&Olsr     REEID, 

TKKPI.IB  OF  MVBIG,  OHIOikOO* 


H£NRY  M.  SHERWOOD, 

MAHUtAOTU&KB  AND  DBALKK  IN 

SCHOOL    FUHNITTJIIE 
And  Qemsral  School  Mercbaiidi«e, 

Hm  the  UtMt  »ad  mott  desirable  ttjies,  tod  hat  School  Dakiamdaeati  to  be  found  in  the  Northwest. 

- —      .   .    <  ^»  e 

He  ift  alio  the  Inventor  and  Manolhctnrer  of 

Sherwood's  Patent  Ink-Well  for  Schools^ 

Which  ie  so  widely  and  fltvorahly  liaown  ee  the  beet  in  nia. 
AteOk  AgenC  In  niinoit  and  Iowa  fbr 

Oayot'B  Wall  Maps,  and  Perce's  Magnetic  CFlobes. 

The  former  are  the  flneet  School  Maps  made,  while  the  latter  only  need  be  leen  to  be  appreciated. 
Other  OUTLINE  MAPS,  SCHOOL  TABLETS  and  OHABTS  ofall  Unda. 


BOSTON  AND  FRANKLIN  GFLOBCS,  etc.,  etc. 


H.   M.    SHERWOOD'S 

UQUH)  SLATING  FOR  BLACKBOARDS, 

ALSa 
Bent  lafely  by  Expreei,  in  tin  cans  of  Pints,  Quarts,  or  Gallons. 


Fnrtiee  wmrtiug  mK^lkkng  In  the  line  of  School  Merchandise  can  be  enppUed  promptly,  and  on  fkYoM^ 
tends. 

Send  fi>r  ninstrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List 


[»?•] 


HEI¥Rir  m.  SHERHrOOD, 

22  Iiommufd  BldOlf  no?  Monroe  street),  CHICAGO. 
Jl^tim  dbor  Wtat  of  the  PQst^)ffloe. 


»  ^ 

(successor  to  ANDREWS  A  BIGELOW] 

I    SCHOOL  FURNISHER,    -    -    -    -    Chicago. 


mMm 


.ir-^ 


^      — 


^  I  HAVE  I'HH  SOLE  WESTERN  AGENCY  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

OH-A.SE'S     S0I3:0<i)L    FTJPllSriTTJaRE, 

Manufnctiired  at  the  Western  School  Furniture  Works,  Buffalo. 

W.  Chaso  and  Son,  mannfactiirprs.  after  an  experience  of  14  years  in  this  branchy  have  bo  perfected  their 
patterns  and  tnachinery  that  their  furniture  has  now  no  ntpfrior,  East  or  West.  Every  desirable  style 
of  School  De«k,  Sent,  and  IVacher's  Desk,  single  and  double,  made.  Testimonials  in  regard  to  Its  superi- 
ority aro  given  by  the  Superintendents  of  Schools  In  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Bloomington,  Toledo,  Kalamazoo, 
Blilwaakee,  Dnvenport,  and  maiiy  other  cities  and  towns  wYiere  it  has  b<#en  introduced. 

Jt9^  Over  7fM)0  Desks  of  Chasfi's  manufaclvre.  purchased  by  the  City  of  Chicago  aUme. 


BJCCLUSIVE   SALE    THROUGHOUT   THE    UNITED    STATE  "^   OF   THE 

HOLBROOKES  SCHOOL.  APPARATUS, 

As  perfected  and  manufactured  by  Dwioht  Holbrwk,  E«q  ,  embracing  Globes,  Tellurians,  F<^rms  and  Sol- 
ida,  Holbrook's  Liquid  Slate  for  Blackboards,  etc.,  etc..  find  every  thing  desirable  for  illustration  in  sch<x)Is 
of  all  ^ades.  Among  the  ntany  oducators  who  have  recommended  in  particidur  the  IIolbrook  Apparatus 
might  b«  mentioned  the  Hon.  Henrj-  Barnard,  Newton  Bateman,  Richard  Edwards,  John  D.  Philbrick. 


WESTERN  PUBLISHER    OF 

MITCHELL'S  SERIES   OP  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

These  maps  are  used  throughout  the  New-England  States,  New  York,  Ohio,  Tndiana,  and  more  generally 
than  any  others  in  the  Western  States.  They  represent  the  very  latest  changes  in  boundary,  are  better 
and  more  widely  known  than  any  other  series  in  America. 

Pul>li8herB  of  Camp's  Serbs  of  GEOORAPeiEa  and  Mappinq  Platks,  Keys  to  Mitchell's  Maps  and  de- 
signed especially  to  accompany  them.  These  Geographies  and  Mapping  Plates  (skeleton  map)  for  draw- 
ing) hare  long  been  used,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

OHAETS  AM)  TABLETS  OF  ALL  KIUDS. 

BOSTON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  TABLETS  {exclusive  Western  sale). 

PAYSON,  DUNTON  AND  SCRIBNER'S  WRITING  TABLETS. 
OOLTON'S  COLORED  GEOGRAPHICAL  CARDS. 

SCOFIELD'S  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  TABLETS. 

SANDERS'S  AND  MciiUFFEY'S  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  CHARTS. 
Ac.                  Ac.                  tc.                  &c.  Ac. 
^1  m  ■»    

jRaiE^osojpjBfic^Mj  ^jrn  chemic^m^  ^jpp^jRjiTus. 

ALSO  PUBUSHER  OF 


CUTTER'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHARTS, 

With  yarious  Mountings. 
-  Detcriptive  Circulan  aatd  lUuttraUd  OxUOogues  %oHh  Price  UsU  furnished  on  applieaUon'^^. 

A  H.  ANDREWS, 

Crosbya  Opera  House,  63  Washington  Street,  CHICAOO, 


THE  BEST  ^Jrn  CUE^irEST! 


GEO.  &  C.  W.  SHERWOOD 

Hare  remored  firom  their  old  stand,  118  Lake  Btreet,  to  the  new  and  more  eomnodjoni  bsildtiii 

105  M^adison  Street, 

Where  they  have  in  itore  the  largest  and  bett  anortment  of 

SCHOOIi  FCRnriTrRE, 

SCHOOL  APPARATUS, 

OlITLinrU  MAPS, 

GLOBES,    CHARTS, 

And,  in  fact, 

Every  thing  that  pertains  to  the  Furnishing  of  Schools, 

that  can  be  found  in  the  West 
To  supply  the  increasing  demand,  they  hare  erected  a  large  fonr-story  building  for  ih^  MtnufsfitLTt  nf 

School  Furniture  and  Apparatus. 

They  also  publish  a  Series  of 

oxjTLiisrE     :m:a.i>s. 

The  Latest  and  Best  in  the  market 
Persons  visiting  the  city  in  quest  of  Furniture  or  Apparatus  will  please  remember  th«  pilwt, 

105   ^Madison   Street,   Chicajgro* 

GEO.  &  C.  W.  SHEBWOOD. 

Orders  attended  to  promptly.       49"  Send  for  Circulars  for  Furniture  and  Apparstoj. 


\» 
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DEVOTED   TO 


Education,  Science,  and  Free  Schools. 


EICHAED  EDWARDS,  Editor,  Normal. 
S.  H.  WHITE,  Mathematical  Editor,  Ohicago. 


PUBLISHED   MOMTHLY,    BY   N.   C.  NASON. 

1866. 

1|^=^$L50  A  Tus,  Fatablb  uvats  nr  Astaioe. 


'Fighting  against  Wrong,  and  for  the  Good,  the  True,  and  the  Beaatiftil.** 


THE  LITTLE  CORPORAL. 

FOR  BOYS  A.3Srr)  GIRLS. 

Acknowledged  by  the  leading  papers  to  be  the 

BEST  omijiDi^Eisr'©  i>wA.i>BJR  iisT  .a,ts/l:eiir.xga. 


wVieip  J^OLVJftE  Begijts  jtitm  JTwrM^irl 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY^  BT 

ALFBED  I..  SEWEI.I., 

Cliioaeo,  lUiixois. 


Priee— One  Dollar  a  Tear,  in  Advanee. 

Sample  Oopy,  Ten  Cents. 

All  pagw  are  electrotyped,  and  back  nnmben  can 
always  be  fumiBhed. 

Ths  Lrtle  Oobporal  contains  sixteen  qnarto 
pages  of  first-class  literary  matter,  written  express- 
ly for  its  pages  by  the  best  Javenile  writers  of  the 
day.  Dnring  its  first  year  it  has  r^eired  the.on- 
qoalifled  indorsement  of  nearly  all  the  leading  par 
pen,  and  has  attained  a  circulation  of  thirty-five 
thousand. 


BEAD  WHAT  TKC  PAPERS  SAT: 

•  Forney's  Philadelphia  DaUy  Press  says  of  it: 
"  The  lAMU  OorporoA  is  destined  to  become  the  great 
children's  paper  qf  America," 

The  LitUe  Oorpcfral  must  certainly  become  a  groat 
fiitorlte  in  every  home  it  reaches.— Sunday-School 
Times. 

A  better  periodical  for  children  can  not  well  be 
imagined.— Chicago  Republican. 

It  is  unquestionably  the  best  periodical  for  chOd- 
ren  in  the  United  States.  It  ought  to  have  a  thou- 
sand patrons  in  Oregon. — Pacific  Gh.  Adv.  (Oregon). 

R  already  excels  every  child's  paper  that  we  know 
of  in  this  country.— Chicago  Evening  Journal. 


It  is  the  cleverest  thing  of  Its  kind  yet  renliaed  in 
America.— Roxbury  (Mass.)  Journal. 

The  Little  Cbrporal. —  Certainly  we  bavo  mtm 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  child's  paper  vrhJch  coold 
compare  with  this  which  oomes  to  na  from  over  the 
prairies.— Portland  (Maine)  Daily  Press. 

The  lAUlt  Corporal  is  conducted  with  a  grc«t  deal 
of  tact,  taste,  and  care.  Either  this  paper  or  On* 
Toung  Fdks—wi^  it  would  be  bard  to  choose  be- 
tween them  — would  prove  a  welcome  present  for 
the  children.— The  Nation. 

It  should  be  in  every  housohold.—  N.  Y.Tsaeber. 

The  brave, beautiful  and  Kood  LiitU  Corpond&fn- 
quers  all.— Vermont  State  Journal. 

There  never  was  a  better  paper  printed  for  chfld- 
ren.  We  should  desire  no  better  monument  to 
leave  behind  us  in  tl>e  world  than  the  gratitude  of 
the  little  folks  who  read  this  paper,  all  tlv»  way  from 
Maine  to  Oregon.— Dloomington  (III.)  Pantagrapb. 

The  LittU  Corporal  sparkles  all  over  with  vivacttv 
and  entertainment,  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  best 
and  cheapest  children's  gazette  publiahed  an  v  wbett. 
—Marshall  (Mich.)  Statesman. 

The  LittU  Corporal  is  tlio  most  interesting  sad 
instructive  monthly  in  the  Union .—LooisvilleDnn. 

After  a  careful  examination,  wo  can  cheerfbllv 
say  of  The  UttU  Oorporal  that  it  deserves  aU  the 
praise  that  has  been  lavished  upon  it  by  the  pie« 
every  where.— Philadelphia  Episcopal  Recorder. 

As  beautiful  /-«  ever,  and  full  of  crisp,  rich,  daintj 
things  in  the  repast  It  spreads  for  the  litUe  (blks. 
—  Pittsburgh  Christian  Advocate. 

If  continued  as  commenced,  it  must  become  st 
popular  as  Peter  Parley  In  his  palmiest  days.-Phre- 
nological  Journal. 


We  could  giye  a  hundred  such  notiees, 
if  we  had  space. 


TO      T£3..^0Z3 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  The  Lxttlb  Cobporal  as  an  educator.  In  this 
capacity  it  claims  to  be  a  colaborer  with  you,  and  therefore  oonfidently  asks  tout 
assistance  in  enlarging  the  field  of  its  usefulness.     We  offer  a 

Illiberal     Oomraissioxi, 

with  other  inducements,  to  those  who  will  aid  us  in  extending  our  circulation. 
N.B. — Specimen  number  and  circular  sent  gratis  to  teachers  on  receipt  of  address. 
NETT    VOLXJMiEl    BSIOIIV^    TTITHI     JXJ1L.Y! 
Address  .^LXiZ*JEl.JBI!^   Xj.   fB^.^M\JLi  Mtt'-w'm'w-^ 

Care  of  Dunlop,  Sewell  &  Spalding CHICAGO    ILL. 


nj/,  ■/■.At'  2,f 
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ILLINOIS      STATE     TEACHERS*     ASSOCIATION.* 


STATE    teachers'    INSTITUTE   AND   ASSOCIATION. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1853,  there  was  convened  at  Blooming'^ 
tan  an  Educational  Oonvention,  composed  more  strictly  of  teachers, 
snperintendents  and  commissioners  of  schools,  and  other  friends  of 
popular  education.  The  circular  calling  the  meeting  was  signed  bj 
the  Secretary  of  State,  as  State  Superintendent,  the  President  and 
Professors  of  Shurtleff  College  and  of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, the  President  of  Knox  College,  and  a  large  number  of  other 
prominent  teachers,  schoolmen,  and  ministers.  The  convention  was 
organized  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers:  President,  D. 
Brewster;  Vice-Presidents ,  Professor  W.  Goodfellow,  Professor  A.  J. 
Sawyer,  and  C.  P.  Loop;  Secretaries,  W.  H.  Powell  and  H.  L.  Lewis. 
The  principal  subjects  discussed  were  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Normal  School,  the  establishment  of  an  educational  paper,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  a  Teachers'  Institute.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Pro- 
fessor Goodfellow,  H.  H.  Lee,  and  Dr.  E.  R.  Roe, —  the  latter  upon 
*  Geology '.  Committees  were  appointed  to  petition  the  Legislature  for 
a  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  for  the  establishment  and  support 
of  a  Normal  School,  and  for  a  School  System  without  taxation ;  the 
Constitution  of  a  State  Teachers'  Institute  was  drawn  up  and  adopted ; 
the  usefulness  of  an  educational  journal  was  recognized,  and  a  com- 
mittee chosen  to  provide  for  its  publication,  should  they  deem  it  ad- 
visable. 

The  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was  created 

*  From  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education  for  June,  1866. 
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by  the  next  Legislature,  and  Hod.  N.  W.  Edwards  was  appointed  by 
the  Qovernor  to  the  position,  until  his  successor  should  be  elected. 
After  the  adjournment  of  the  convention,  the  State  Teachers' 
Institute  or  Illidtois  was  fulij  organized  by  the  election  of  the  fal- 
lowing officers :  President,  Rev,  W.  Goodfellow;  Vice-Presidents, 
Rev.  H.  Spalding,  Thomas  Powell,  and  C.  C.  Bonney;  Recording 
Secretary,  Rev.  D.  Wilkins;  Corresponding  Secretaries,  H.  0.  Snow, 
H.  L.  LeWis,  and  C.  W.  Hartshorn ;  Treasurer,  Professor  C  W.  Sears ; 
Executive  Committee,  Lucius  Loring,  Professor  D.  Wilkins,  and  E. 
Brewster ;  also  Standing  Committees  on  Books  and  Libraries,  on  Gov- 
ernment and  Discipline,  and  on  Exercises. 

First  Annual  Meeting. — At  Peoria,  December  26th,  1854 — 
W.  H.  Powell  acting  as  President.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Davies,  on  *  School  Education ' ;  by  N.  W.  Edwards,  on 
a  'School  Law  for  Illinois';  and  by  Professor  J.  B.  Turner,  Dr.  R. 
C.  Rutherford;  and  Dr.  Calvin  Cutter.  A  prominent  subject  before 
the  Institute  was  the  establishment  of  the  Illinois  Teacher,  which 
was  finally  determined  upon,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  make  th« 
necessary  arrangements.  Its  publication  was  commenced  io  February, 
1855,  under  the  chief  editorship  of  W.  F.  M.  Aroy,  ^nd  has  beeo 
since  contioued  with  various  changes  in  the  direction  and  management. 
diseussioQ  was  held  upon  the  jsubject  of  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes, 
and  resolutions  were  passed  approving  of  it  through  «1)  grades  of 
sehools.  ResolutiooB  were  also  passed  in  favor  of  vocal  music  in 
schools;  condemning  the  scheme  of  the  State  Superintendent,  author- 
ising him  to  prescribe  and  enforce  a  system  of  text-books ;  favoring 
the  support  of  schools  by  a  direct  ad-valorem  tax;  recommending  the 
application  of  the  University  aod  Seminary  Fund  to  the  estabiishjaieDt 
of  a  State  University  and  Normal  School;  and  in  favor  of  a  uniforoi- 
ity  of  text-books^  The  following  ofl&ccrs  were  elected :  President, 
W.  H.  Powell;  Vice-Presidents,  N.  Bateman,  H.  H.  Haff,aBd  0.  C. 
Black«er;  Secretaries,  Y.  C.  Burchard,  Professor  g.  Wright,  C  E. 
Hovey,  and  A.  A.  Trimper;  Treasurer,  Onslow  Peters;  jE5p.  Com- 
mittee, Bronson  Murray,  G.  W.  Minier,  and  Professor  S.  Wright. 
An  act  of  incorporation  was  granted  to  the  Society  by  tbe  fiolWwi^g 
Legislature. 

Second  Annual  M£ETiNO.~At  Springfield,  December  26th, 
1855.     Addresses  were  delivered  by  W.  W.  Edwards,  on  the  'Common 
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Schools,  the  School  Law,  and  a  Normal  School';  by  Profeasor  J.  B. 
TuTDer,  on  a  < Normal  School',  followed  by  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr. 
Leach  upon  the  same  subject ;  by  Professor  N.  Bateman,  on  <  Popular 
Fallacies  in  Teaching';  by  President  J.  M.  Startevant,  on  the  <  Util- 
ity of  the  Study  of  the  Glassies';  by  W.  H.  Powell,  on  the  'Support 
of  the  Common  Schools,  necessary  to  the  Public  Good';  and  by  Pro- 
fessor Akers.  An  interesting  report  was  made  by  N.  Bateman,  on 
'School  Government',  which  gave  rise  to  a  warm  debate.  Discussions 
also  followed  upon  the  subject  of  President  Sturtevant's  discourse, 
upon  several  points  of  the  School  Law,  and  other  minor  questions. 
The  title  of  the  Institute  was  changed  to  '  The  Illinois  Teachers'  As- 
sociation', and  other  changes  were  made  in  the  Constitution,  constitut- 
ing the  President  and  nine  Vice-Presidents  a  '  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion', and  the  Corresponding  Secretary  a  'State  Agent',  with  a  salary 
of  91,200.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  petition  the  Legislature  in 
behalf  of  County  Institutes,  and  the  Illinois  Teacher.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected:  President ^  C.  E.  Hovey;  Corresponding 
Secretary^  N.  Bateman;  Ex,  Committee,  N.  Bateman,  B.  G.  Roots, 
and  T.  W.  Bruce ;  Editor^  C.  E.  Hovey.  Professor  N.  Bateman  and 
W.  H.  Powell  were  nominated  as  first  and  second  choice  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  people,  as  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  State  Superintendent. 

Mr.  Powell  was  elected,  and  Mr.  Bateman  succeeded  him  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term.  A  number  of  County  'Teachers'  Institutes'  had 
already  been  formed,  of  which  the  earliest  was  that  of  Lee  county,  in 
1854,  followed  by  Whiteside,  Tazewell,  Ogle,  and  others.  In  the  two 
following  years,  through  the  efforts  of  the  State  Agent  and  other  in- 
fluences, they  increased  more  rapidly,  and  were  over  fifty  in  number 
at  the  close  of  1858. 

Third  Annual  Meeting.— At  Chicago,  Dec.  22d,  1856.  In 
point  of  attendance,  talent,  importance  of  subjects  presented,  and  abil- 
ity shown  in  discussion,  this  meeting  ranks  among  the  first  which  the 
Association  has  ever  held.  Addresses  were^ delivered  by  Professor 
Longley,  on  'Phonetics';  by  W.  H.  Wells,  on  the  'Science  of  Teach- 
ing'; by  C.  E.  Hovey,  on  the  'History  of  the  Illinois  Teacher* ;  by 
N.  Bateman,  on  the  'Justice  of  a  School  Law  based  upon  an  ad-valo- 
rem Tax';  by  Henry  Barnard,  on  the  'Duty  of  the  State  to  Schools'; 
and  by  C.  M.  Cady,  on  'Music  as  a  Department  of  Education'.  Es- 
says were  read  by  W.  H.  Haskell,  on  the  '  Duties  of  County  Commiss- 
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sioners'j  by  H.  0.  Wright,  on  the  'Compensation  of  Teachers';  by 
C.  B.  Smith,  on  'Public  and  Private  Schools  compared';  and  by  J. 
F.  Benson,  on  'Who  should  be  Teachers'?  Reports  were  also  pre- 
sented by  J.  A.  Sewall,  on  'Gymnastic  Exercises';  by  T.  J.  Conatty, 
on  the  ' Self-reporting  System';  by  0.  Nye,  on  'Tools  and  Instru- 
ments, or  the  True  Use  of  Text-Books';  and  by  D.  S.  Wentworth,  on 
'School  Government'. 

The  Report  of  C.  E.  Hovey,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
gave  rise  to  a  lengthened  discussion,  and  resolutions  were  passed  rec- 
ommending the  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  of  a  sum  sufficient  to 
establish  and  support  a  Normal  School ;  the  change,  where  desired, 
from  the  District  to  the  Township  system;  the  increase  of  the  salaries 
of  County  Commissioners,  and  empowering  them  to  cancel  the  certifi- 
cates of  teachers  for  due  cause.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Simeon  Wright;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  C.  C. 
Hoagland;  Editor,  C.  E.  Hovey;  Ex.  Committee,  D.  S.  Wentworth, 
J.  L.  Hodges,  and  I.  Stone,  jr.  Liberal  subscriptions  were  made  to  the 
Teacher,  and  the  meeting  closed  with  a  social  gathering,  attended 
with  more  than  ordinary  spirit  and  enjoyment. 

In  February,  1857,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  Normal  University —  making  appropria- 
tion from  the  University  and  Seminary  Fund  for  its  support,  but 
nothing  for  the  purchase  of  site  or  buildings.  Bloomington  contribu- 
ted $150,000  for  these  purposes,  C.  E.  Hovey  was  appointed  Princi- 
pal, and  instruction  commenced  in  the  October  following. 

Fourth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Decatur,  December  28th,  1857. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  S.  Wright;  by  E.  L.  Youmans,  on  the 
'Chemistry  of  the  Sunbeam';  by.  Dr.  C.  C.  Hoagland,  on  'School  Su- 
pervision'; by  Professor  Tillinghast,  on 'Teaching  Vocal  Music  in 
Schools' ;  by  Professor  R.  Edwards,  on  'Normal  Schools';  by  Dr.  E. 
K.  Roe,  on  '  Education  of  the  Body ' ;  and  by  President  Blanchard,  on 
the  'Vocation  of  the  Teacher'.  Essays  were  read  by  Miss  H.  P. 
Young,  on  'Primary  Instruction' ;  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Post,  on  the  'Rela- 
tion of  Parents,  Teacher,  and  Pupils' ;  by  Professor  C.  D.  Wilber,  on 
the  'Lead  Mines  of  Galena';  and  by  Professor  0.  Springstead,  on 
'Oral  Instruction'.  Discussions  were  held  on  the  'Furnishing  Pupils 
Gratuitously  with  Books',  and  on  the  'Coeducation  of  the  Sexes'. 
The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  gave  rise  to  resolutions  estab- 
lishing the  office  of  State  Agent;  recommending  the  organization  of 
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Teachers'  Institutes  and  the  formation  of  School  Libraries ;  favoring 
the  equal  compensation  of  male  and  female  teachers,  and  a  system  of 
graded  certificates;  and  urging  greater  attention  to  physical  cul- 
ture. A  committee  was  appointed  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  for 
an  appropriation  for  preparing  and  distributing  to  each  township  a 
work  upon  School  Architecture.  A  communication  was  received  from 
C.  Thomas  on  the  practical  study  of  the  Natural  History  of  Illinois 
and  the  foundation  of  a  Natural- History  Society  •in  connection  with 
the  Normal  School — which  was  approved  by  the  Association.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  securing  the  salary  of  the  State  Agent — $1,200 
and  expenses, — and  a  subscription  of  1,885  copies  of  the  Teacher 
was  pledged  (which  pledges  remained,  generally,  unfulfilled).  The 
following  officers  were  elected :  President^  B.  G.  Roots ;  Vice-Presi- 
dents,  Dr.  Hurd,  M.  Tabor,  J*  V.  N.  Standish,  0.  Springstead,  Jon 
Shastid,  H.  Spalding,  S.  P.  Read,  Ezra  Jenkins,  and  W.  Cunning- 
ham ;  State  Agent,  S.  Wright;  Secretaries,  J.  F.  Eberhart  and  T.  J. 
Gonatty;  Editor,  N.  Bateman.  The  attendance  was  larger  than  ever 
before,  and  much  enthusiasm  was  manifested. 

Fifth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Galesburg,  December  28th,  1858. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Professor  S.  S.  Hammill,  on  'Elocution'; 
by  President  Harvey  Curtis,  on  the 'Various  School  Systems';  by 
Professor  J.  B.  Turner,  on  'Reading';  by  Professor  J.  F.  Brooks,  on 
'Phonetics' ;  by  Professor  J.  Hav^,  on  the  'Model  Teacher*;  and  by 
A.  C.  Spencer,  on  '  Penmanship.'  Essays  were  read  by  S.  A.  Briggs, 
on  'Recitations';  by  Mrs.  H.  T.  Mitchell,  on  the  'Mental  Influence 
of  Science';  by  Willard  Woodard,  on  'School  Management';  and  by 
Miss  H.  M.  Culver,  on  '  Some  of  the  Things  we  Teach  Children'.  A 
discussion  was  held  upon  the  subject  of  Union  Graded  Schools;  but 
the  most  prominent  subject  before  the  Association  was  the  best  mode 
of  management  of  the  Illinois  Teacher.  The  debate  was  warm  and 
excited,  and  resulted  in  so  altering  the  Constitution  as  to  release  the 
Association  from  all  responsibility  for  or  interest  in  its  publication. 
The  Teacher  was  still  continued  by  its  former  publishers  and  recog- 
nized as  the  organ  of  the  State  Department,  was  enlarged,  and  has 
since  ranked  high  among  the  similar  publications  of  the  country. 

Reports  were  read  by  J.  H.  Blodgett,  on  '  Teaching  as  a  Profession' ; 
and  by  Professor  Wilber,  on  the  'Illinois  Natural- History  Society', 
which  had  been  commenced  at  the  previous  meeting,  but  was  not  fully 
organized  until  June,  1858.  The  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  William  H.  Haskell;   Vice-Presidents,  J.  F.  Woodworth, 
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W.  Woodard,  0.  P.  Allen,  J.  B.  Harroun,  W.  A.  Chamberlin,  L.  M. 
OatoheoD,  M.  S.  Beckwith,  J.  Newman,  and  H.  W.  Dyer ;  Secreta- 
ries, Ira  Moore  and  S.  M.  Etter.  The  attendance  was  very  large,  ex- 
eeeding  six  hundred. 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Ottawa,  December  27th,  1859. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  Edward  Beeoher,  on  'Mind';  by 
Rev.  F.  S.  Waldo;  and  by  Rev.  D.  A.  Wallace.  Essays  were  read 
by  J.  H.  Blodgett,  on  the  < Teacher's  Profession';  by  Miss'  C.  M. 
Gregory,  on  the  'Teacher's  Field  of  Labor';  by  P.  D.  Hammond,  on 
the  'Inflaence  of  the  Personal  Character  of  the  Teacher';  by  Rev.  C. 
E.  Foote,  on  'Discipline';  and  by  8.  M.  Gutcheon,  on  'School  Mar- 
tyrs ^  Reports  were  made  by  B.  O.  Roots,  on  the  'Use  of  the  Bible 
in  School' ;  and  by  A.  H.  Fitch,  on  'Reform  Schools' — both  of  which 
gave  rise  to  long  and  earnest  debates.  The  first  resulted  in  the  pass- 
age of  a  resolution  "  that  we  recommend  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
without  note  or  comment,  in  all  our  schools."  The  discussion  upon 
Reform  Schools  elicited  accounts  of  the  true  condition  of  the  Chicago 
Reform  School,  and  the  conviction  that  the  system  of  moral  suasion 
alone  is  not  sufficient  for  the  government  of  such  an  institution.  The 
report  of  a  committee  on  '  Teaching  a  Recognised  Profession '  brought 
on  a  discussion  which  indicated  a  decided  opinion  that  teachers  alone 
should  be  made  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  teaching, 
and  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  special  committee.  A  committee 
was  also  appointed  to  report  facts  and  statistics  showing  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  state  aid  to  counties  in  the  organization  and  conduct- 
ing of  Teachers'  Institutes.  The  subject  of  Teachers'  Institutes  was 
debated  at  length,  and  it  was  stated  that  thirty  counties  were  sustain- 
ing them.  The  following  officers  were  elected :  Presidenty  J.  V.  N. 
Standish;  Vice-Presidents,  G.  G.  Lyon,  W.  S.  Wood,  M.  O'Connor, 
H.  A.  Calkins,  W.  M.  Baker,  B.  R.  Hawley,  George  Bragdon,  and  J. 
D.  Parker;  Secretaries,  W.  Woodard  and  G.  G.  Alvord;  Treasurer, 
N.  Woodworth. 

In  connection  with  this  meeting,  an  'Association  of  School  Commiss- 
ioners and  Superintendents'  was  temporarily  organised  on  the  29th 
of  December,  1859,  by  the  appointment  of  Wells  Wait  President,  and 
S.  M.  Cutcheon  Secretary. 

Seventh  Annual  Meeting. — At  Quinoy,  December  26th,  1860. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Professor  J.  V .  N.  Standish ;  by  Pro^BSS- 
or  A.  S.  Welch,  on  the  'Natural  System  of  Education' ;  by  N.  Bate- 
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maoy  OD  ^Amdndments  to  the  School  Law';  and  by  Hon.  J.  M.  Or^g- 
ory,  on  '  Education,  the  Basiness  of  Life/  Essays  were  read  by  Mifis 
Agnes  Manning,  on  *  Primary  Teaching';  by  Rev.  L.  P.  Clover,  on 

*  Drawing  as  connected  with  the  Common  and  Higher  Pursuits  of  Life'; 
by  A.  M.  Gow,  on  *  Natural  History  in  Schools';  and  by  -Rev.  J.  S. 
Poage,  on  'Moral  Courage  essential  to  the  Scholar'.  Interesting  dis- 
cussions were  held  upon  the  subject  of '  Graded  Schools  %  and  upon 

*  Object  Teaching'.  The  following  ofl5cers  were  elected:  President, 
W,  H.  Wells;  Vice-Presidents,  George  Hicks,  A.  M.  Gow,  L.  H. 
Cheney,  J."S.  Poage,  J.  G.  Marchant,  C.  H.  Flower,  John  Hull,  M. 
v.  B.  Shattuck,  and  B.  G.  Boots;  Secretaries,  S.  A.  Briggs  and  W. 
A.  Chaniberlin. 

EiQHTH  Annual  Meetinq. — At  Bloomington,  December  26th, 
1861.  Addresses  were  given  by  President  Wells,  on  the  *  History  of 
Education';  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  on  'Female  Education'; 
by  Professor  J.  B.  Turner,  on  'Teaching  Chemistry  in  Common 
Schools ' ;  by  C.  H.  Allen,  on  '  Teachers'  Institutes ' ;  and  by  Hon.  J. 
L.  Pickard,  on  '  Common  Schools '.  Essays  were  read  by  Miss  C.  L. 
Stocking,  on  the  '  Importance  of  History  in  Common  Schools ' ;  by 
Miss  Fanny  Marshall,  on  'Teaching  Geography';  by  W.  M.  Baker, 
on  '  Graded  Schools' ;  and  by  James  Johonnot,  on  '  Methods  in  Study'. 
Drill  exercises  were  also  held  in  reading,  map-drawing,  gymnastics, 
and  book-keeping.  The  principal  diflcussions  were  upon  the  subject 
of '  Free  Public  High  Schools ',  and  '  Teachers'  Institutes '.  A  reso- 
lution was  passed  in  approval  of  the  object  system  of  teaching  as  pur- 
sued at  the  Oswego  Public  School,  New  York.  A  series  of  patriotic 
reaolutions  were  also  presented  and  unanimously  adopted.  OflScers 
fleeted ;  President,  W.  M.  Baker;  Vice-Presidents,  J.  B.  Kerr,  H. 
8,  Hyatt,  F.  Bowe,  A.  F.  Waterman,  N,  A.  Prentiss,  H.  L.  Field,  T, 
N.  MeCorkle,  J.  P.  Slade,  and  B.  G.  Boots;  Secretaries,  £.  L.  Clark 
«nd  S.  H.  White;  Treasurer,  J.  D.  Parker. 

The  Illinois  Natural-History  Soeiety,  through  the  efforts  of  its  orig- 
inaior  and  secretary,  C.  D.  WUber,  had  now  established  ^  museum  ^ 
Bloomington,  wbich  was  dedicated  during  the  session  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  State  Board  of  Examiners,  created  by  th^  Legislature  ajb 
ii»  pr(evik>u3  cession,  also  held  their  fii^st  laeasiOB  on  the  27th  of  Decem- 
ber, md  awarded  their  first  diplomas  ito  eighteen  out  <kf  twenty-three 
GUMUdMes  #i^i0in€i4. 
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Ninth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Rockford,  December  Slst,  1862. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  G.  C.  Clarke,  on  the  *  Friendships  of 
Literary  Men ' ;  by  Richard  Edwards,  on*  National  Welfare  as  de- 
pendent upon  Universal  Education';  by  C.  D.  Wilber,  on  the  *  Natu- 
ral Resources  of  the  West';  by  A.  S.  Welch,  on  'Object  Teaching'; 
by  A.  M.  Gow,  on  'Compulsory  Attendance';  by  Hon.  N.  Bateman, 
on  the  '  Chief  End  of  Common  Schools,  and  its  more  Effectual  Attain- 
ment'; by  W.  H.  Wells,  on  'Orthoepy  and  its  Representatives';  by 
Professor  J.  J.  Blaisdell,  on  ' Dr.  Arnold  as  a  Teacher';  and  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  D.  Butler,  on  'Commonplace  Books'.  Essay  by  A.  A.  Grif- 
fith, on  ' Reading'.  Drill  exercises  were  held  in  History,  by  W.  Wood- 
ard;  in  Grammar,  by  Isaac  Stone;  in  Map-drawing,  by  E.  C.  Hewett; 
on  Color,  by  A.  S.  Welch;  in  Music,  by  W.  Tillinghast;  and;  in 
Gymnastics,  by  G.  H.  Haskell.  Discussions  were  had  upon  the  '  Best 
Method  of  Teaching  Beginners  to  Read',  and  on  'Object  Teaching'. 
Officers  elected:  President,  Hon.  N.  Bateman;  Vice-Presidents,  W. 
Woodard,  Alex.  Kerr,  Sterne  Rogers,  D.  W.  Evans,  G.  G.  Alvord, 
Francis  Hanford,  Z.  Truesdel,  E.  C.  Hewett,  E.  B.  Leonard,  G.  E. 
Foote,  A.  W.  Mace,  0.  8.  Cook,  and  L.  H.  Roots;  Secretaries,  W. 
W.  Davis  and  A.  M.  Gow. 

Tenth  Annual  Meeting. — At  Springfield,  December  29th,  1863. 
Addresses  by  President  Bateman,  on  *The  Association — its  History 
and  Aims' ;  by  Hon.  J.  P.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent,  on  the  '  Ma- 
terial Value  of  Education';  by  W.  Woodard,  on  the  *  Elements  of 
Power' ;  by  George  Howland  on  the  '  Courtesies  of  the  School-room'; 
and  by  Rev.  Robert  Allyn,  on  *  Character  in  a  Teacher  better  than  At- 
tainments.' Discussions  were  also  held  upon  the  introduction  of  sci- 
entific musical  instruction  and  of  the  phonetic  system  into  schools, 
upon  the  best  time  for  commencing  grammar,  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations of  teachers,  and  the  courtesies  of  the  school-room.  Essays 
were  read  by  Miss  R.  F.  Beecher,  on  the  'Study  of  our  Language'; 
by  W.  W.  Davis,  on  'Composition';  by  J.  J.  Noble,  on  'Mental 
Arithmetic' ;  and  by  J.  P.  Slade,  on  '  Success  in  Teaching'.  Reports 
were  received  from  Professor  Edwards,  upon  the  '  Normal  Uiiiversity '; 
from  J.  F.  Eberhart,  on  '  School  Visitation'  and  '  Institutes ' ;  and 
from  A.  M.  Gow^  on  'Compulsory  Attendance'.  Practical  exercises 
were  also  conducted  by  E.  C.  Delano,  in  a  model  object  lesson ;  by 
Professor  A.  A.  Smith,  in  elocution ;  by  A.  Stetson,  in  free  gymnas- 
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tics;  and  by  Professor  Edwards,  in  reading.  The  principal  feature  of 
the  session  was  the  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  a  system  of  State 
Institutes  in  connection  with  the  Normal  University;  a  plan  was  ma- 
tured, and  a  committee  appointed  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  for 
its  embodiment  into  the  School  Law.  Officers  elected :  President j  R. 
Edwards;  Vice-Presidents,  G.  Howland,  M.  Andrews,  Morris  Sav- 
age, J.  M.  Qow,  G.  G.  Alvord,  P.  P.  Hey  wood,  T.  R.  Leal,  Lucius 
Kingsbury,  Jon  Shastid,  0.  S.  Cook,  J.  M.  Pace,  J.  A.  Hamilton,  and 
P.  K.  Roots;  Secretaries,  S.  M.  Etter  and  8.  A.  Briggs. 

Eleventh  Annual  Mbetibtg. — At  Monmouth,  December  27th, 
1864.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  George  Howland,  on  <  Horace 
and  his  Times' ;  by  President  Edwards,  on  *  What  shall  we  do  next  ? ' 
by  Dr.  John  S.  Hart,  on  '  Normal  Schools',  and  oi^  the  '  English  Lan- 
guage' ;  ai^d  by  Professor  J.  V.  N.  Standish,  on  *  Railroads  to  Knowl- 
edge'. Essays  were  read  by  F.  Hanford,  on  the  Responsibilities  of 
Citizenship';  by  M.  V.  B.  Shattuck,  on  'Heart  Culture';  by  8.  H. 
White,  on  *  Thought  Culture' ;  by  G.  P.  Beard,  on  '  The  Recitation' ; 
and  by  Professor  E.  C.  Hewett,  on  '  History  in  Schools.'  Class  exer- 
cises were  conducted  by  Professor  Powers,  in  free  gymnastics ;  by 
Professor  Blackman,  in  music;  by  W.  M.  Scribner,  in  penmanship; 
and  by  Professor  E.  N.  Booth,  in  elocution.  Discussions  were  held 
upon  the  subject  of 'Elocution';  and 'To  what  extent  should  the 
Language  of  the  Text-book  be  adhered  to?'  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Modifications  of  the  School-Law  was  adopted,  to  the  effect 
that  the  fund  of  the  State  Superintendent  for  travel  and  clerk-hire 
should  be  at  least  $2,500,  and  that  he  be  authorized  to  appoint  an  as- 
sistant, to  be  a  state  officer,  with  a  salary  of  91,500;  that  $5,000  be 
appropriated  annually  for  Institute  purposes,  of  which  the  Board  of 
Education  should  be  trustees ;  that  the  Board  appoint  an  agent  to  con- 
duct Institutes,  in  connection  with  the  State  Superintendent ;  and  that 
there  be  an  annual  convention  of  County  Commissioners,  to  advise  as 
to  the  time  and  place  of  holding  Institutes.  The  President  was  au- 
thorized to  bring  these  subjects  before  the  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Officers  elected:  President,  8.  M.  Ettei;;  Vice-Presidents, 8. 
H.  White,  W.  A.  Jones,  A.  M.  Gow,  Rev.  R.  C.  Mathews,  J.  H. 
Knapp,  P.  C.  Royoe,  E.  A.  Gastman,  E.  L.  Clarke,  Jon  Shastid,  O. 
S.  Cook,  J.  M.  Pace,  J.  A.  Hamilton,  and  P.  K.  Roots;  Eec.  Sec'y, 
Z.  Truesdel;  Ex.  Com,  J.  F.  Eberhart,  E.  C.  Hewett,  and  J.  D.  Low. 
27 
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»  ooNSTXTUTioir — 1864. 

I. —  This  Amociation  shall  be  called 'Thi  Illinoib  Statb  Tiachkbs' Aaaoou- 

TIOH*. 

II. —  This  Association  shall  hold  its  meetings  annually. 

ni. — The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  nine  Yice- 
Presidents,  one  from  each  Congressional  District  in  the  state,  a  Recording  Secre- 
tary, a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  a  Committee  on  Programme  and 
Arrangements,  and  a  Committee  on  School  Government,  all  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed annually  and  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

rV. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  prende  at  the  regular  meetings 
of  the  Association  and  to  attend  to  all  the  duties  incumbent  upon  said  office ;  and 
some  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  preside  in  case  of  his  absence. 

The  President  and  the  nine  Yice-Presidents  shall  constitute  the  Executiye 
Board  of  the  Association,  six  of  whom  shall  be  a  quorum  to  transact  businessi 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Executive  Board  to  advise  with  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  with  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
and  with  the  Treasurer;  to  report  to  the  Association,  annually,  any  revision  they 
deem  expedient  in  the  School  Law  and  in  this  Constitution ;  to  attehd  to  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  Association ;  and  to  take  a  general  supervision  of  the  cause 
of  education  in  their  respective  districts,  by  advising  with  the  County  Commiss- 
ioners, Township  Trustees,  and  District  School  Directors. 

y. —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  keep  a  correct  aocount 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association. 

yi. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  conduct  all  the 
foreign  correspondence  of  the  Association. 

yil. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive  membership  fees  and  all 
other  funds  accruing  by  donation  or  otherwise,  and  disburse  the  same  on  the  or^ 
der  of  the  Executive  Board ;  and  be  shall  be  required  to  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  Association  of  the  condition  of  the  finances. 

yilL — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Programme  and  Arrangements 
to  arrange  the  literary  exercises  for  each  session  of  the  Association. 

IX. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  School  Government  to  report 
annually  to  the  Association  the  best  manner  of  goyeming  schools. 

X. — This  Association  shall  consist  of  teachers,  and  of  state,  county,  townshiji, 
and  district  school  officers  in  the  State  of  Illinois ;  each  male  member  paying  one 
dollar  annually  and  signing  the  Constitution. 

Honorary  members  may  be  elected  at  any  annual  meeting,  and  may  participate 
in  the  debates,  but  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

XI. — All  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  except  when  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Association,  a  majority  of  votes  electing. 

XII. — ^The  Executive  Board  of  the  Association  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  t*- 
cancies  that  may  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Association  by  death,  resignation,  or 
otherwise,  between  the  annual  sessions  of  the  Association. 

XIII. — ^This  Constitution  may  be  altered  and  amended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present,  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Association. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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SLEEP     AKD     fiTTTDT. 

▲«    iLLBOOBT« 


Slbbp  ii  a  maiden^  gentle  and  fair, 

With  a  constant  smile  on  her  placid  face: 
With  popp7-blo88om8  she  decks  her  hair. 
And  she  shows  in  her  bearing  the  conscious  air 
Of  a  woman  possessed  of  each  feminine  grace. 

She  wanders  oft  to  the  Land  of  Dreams, — 
Sweet  land  of  Illusion,  fair  and  bright; 
And  she  walks  by  the  banks  of  murmuring  streams, 
Where,  sheltered  from  midday's  piercing  beams, 
Her  blissful  bowers  by  their  beauty  invite. 

Where'er  with  her  velvet  foot  she  goes. 
An  ethereal  perfume  floats  on  the  air: 

At  her  coming  the  mourner  forgets  his  woes, 

And,  wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  repose, 
Lays  down  his  burden  of  sorrow  and  care. 

To  the  sufferer,  tossed  on  his  fevered  bed, 
With  an  opiate  draught  she  eagerly  hies : 

She  soothes  to  quiet  the  aching  head. 

And,  banishing  all  its  fancies  dread. 
She  closes  in  calmness  the  weary  eyes. 

But  to  the  toiler  on  his  way 
Her  voice  has  a  syren's  power  for  ill  i 

She  allures,  but,  alasl  it  is  but  to  betray; 

Her  victim  she  leads  from  duty  astray 
With  a  basilisk's  baneful  but  magical  skill. 


II. 

Study  's  a  youth  of  an  active  mind. 

Uneasy  spirit,  and  restless  will: 
To  present  attainments  never  resigned. 
To  new  endeavor  for  ever  inclined, 

He  bravely  clambers  up  Fame's  nigged  hill. 

He  diveth  into  the  deep  Unknown, 
He  dige  and  delves  with  patient  toil. 

Leaving  behind  him  the  sluggard  and  drone, 

He  manfully  struggles  on  alone. 
And  ofl  by  the  light  of  the  'midnight  oil'. 

But  a  vigilant  foe  upon  his  track 

Will  constantly,  cautiously,  cunningly  creep: 
'T  is  a  maiden  fair,  who  would  lure  him  back; 
No  witching  wile  does  the  tempter  lack. 

And  the  name  of  the  damsel  is Sleep. 
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When  the  eager  mind  aspires  to  gain 

The  glorious  triumphs  hj  genius  won. 
Oft  drowsiness  seizes  the  overwrought  brain, 
And  fetters  it  fast,  though  with  flowerj  chain, 
Ere  half  of  its  toilsome  task  is  done. 

Study  and  Sleep,  the  youth  and  the  maid, 

Lead  but  a  sad  and  belligerent  life. 
What  powerful  enchanter  will  lend  his  aid 
To  reconcile  the  ambitious  blade 
With  the  gentle  but  cunning  and  crafty  maid. 
And  make  the  twain husband  and  wife? 

BLOOlONOTOir. 


TWO       PICTURES 


Thb  Schoolmaster. — Bradley  Headstone;  in  his  decent  black 
coat  and  waistcoat;  and  decent  white  shirt,  and  decent  formal  black 
tie,  and  decent  pantaloons  of  pepper-and-salt,  with  his  decent  silver 
watch  in  his  pocket,  and  its  decent  hair-guard  round  his  neck;  looked 
a  thoroughly  decent  young  man  of  siz-and-twenty.  He  was  never 
seen  in  any  other  dress,  and  there  was  a  certain  stiffness  in  his  way 
of  wearing  this,  as  if  there  were  a  want  of  adaptation  between  him  and 
it;  recalling  some  mechanics  in  their  holiday  clothes.  He  had  ac- 
quired mechanically  a  great  store  of  teachers'  knowledge.  He  could 
do  mental  arithmetic  mechanically;  sing  at  sight  mechanically,  blow 
various  wind-instruments  mechanically,  even  play  the  great  church- 
organ  mechanically.  From  his  early  childhood  up,  his  mind  had  been  a 
place  of  mechanical  storage.  The  arrangement  of  his  wholesale  ware- 
house; so  that  it  might  be  ready  to  meet  the  demands  of  retail  deal- 
ers— history  here,  geography  there,  astronomy  to  the  right;  politi- 
cal economy  to  the  left, — natural  history,  the  physical  sciences,  figures; 
musiC;  the  lower  mathematics  and  what  not;  all  in  their  several  placeS; 
— this  care  had  imparted  to  his  countenance  a  look  of  care :  while  the 
habit  of  questioning  and  being  questioned  had  given  him  a  suspicious 
manner;  or  a  manner  that  would  be  better  described  as  of  one  lying 
in  wait.  There  was  a  kind  of  a  settled  trouble  in  his  face.  It  was 
the  face  belonging  to  a  naturally  slow  or  inattentive  intellect  that  had 
toiled  hard  to  get  what  it  had  won,  and  that  had  to  hold  it  now  it  was 
gotten.  He  always  seemed  to  be  uneasy  lest  any  thing  should  be  miss- 
ing from  his  mental  storehouse,  and  taking  stock  to  assure  himself. 
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Suppression  of  so  much  to  make  room  for  so  much  had  given  him  a 
constrained  manner,  over  and  above.  Yet  there  was  enough  of  what 
was  animal  and  of  what  was  fiery  (though  smouldering)  still  visible  in 
him  to  suggest  that  if  young  Bradley  Headstone,  when  a  lad,  had 
chanced  to  be  told  off  for  the  sea,  he  would  not  have  been  the  last 
man  in  a  ship's  crew.         ....... 

The  Schoolmistress. — Small,  shining,  neat,  methodical,  and 
buxom,  was  Miss  Peecher :  cherry-cheeked,  and  tuneful  of  voice.  A 
little  pin-cushion,  a  little  housewife,  a  little  book,  a  little  work-box,  a 
little  set  of  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  and  a  little  woman,  all  in 
one.  She  could  write  a  little  essay  on  any  subject  exactly  a  slate 
long,  beginning  at  the  left-hand  top  of  one  side  and  ending  at  the 
right-hand  bottom  of  the  other,  and  the  essay  should  be  strictly  ac- 
cording to  rule.  If  Mr.  Bradley  Headstone  had  addressed  a  written . 
proposal  of  marriage  to  her,  she  would  probably  have  replied  in  a 
complete  little  essay  on  the  theme  exactly  a  slate  long,  but  would  cer- 
tainly have  replied  Yes.  For  she  loved  him.  The  decent  hair-guard 
that  went  round  his  neck  and  took  care  of  his  decent  silver  watch  was 
an  object  of  envy  to  her.  So  would  Miss  Peecher  have  gone  round 
his  neck  and  taken  care  of  him.  Of  him,  insensible.  Because  he 
did  not  love  Miss  Peecher.  DickeDs>B  Mutual  Friend. 


NOTATION      OF      SOUND! 


BT    AN    OLD    TBAOHBB. 


In  the  course  of  speculations  upon  English  Grammar,  extending 
through  many  years,  an  inconvenience  has  been  felt  by  me,  when, 
from  time  to  time,  I  have  desired  to  present  some  of  my  ideas  to  the 
public  through  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  or  the  pages  of  an  educa- 
tional magazine,  from  the  want  of  a  convenient  system  of  denoting 
the  sounds  of  the  language.  The  same  embarrassment,  I  doubt  not, 
has  been  experienced  by  many  others.  Having  turned  my  attention 
to  the  means  of  remedying  the  difficulty,  I  am  persuaded  that  they 
are  to  be  found  in  every  well -provided  printing-office;  and  in  the 
hope  that  the  plan  will  be  easily  understood,  and  prove  to  be  a  con- 
siderable convenience,  I  beg  leave  herewith  to  present  it. 
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It  consists  simply  in  adopting,  for  purposes  of  notation,  some  common 
style  of  type — antique,*  for  instance, — and  supplying  its  deficiencies 
with  black  letter  and  italic,  with  the  addition  of  >«p«rtori  {f  ^}^^j  ^^q  \^ 
had ;  though  these  last  can  be  dispensed  with.  To  illustrate  the  plan, 
it  will  be  first  necessary  to  understand  what  the  elementary  sounds  of 
the  language  actually  are;  and  if,  in  giving  my  own  bonclusions, 
I  differ  from  other  persons,  I  must  make  want  of  space  my  apology, 
should  my  views  not  be  enforced  with  sufficient  distinctness. 

And  first,  of  the  Vowels.  I  am  satisfied  that  Dr.  Bush,  in  his  the- 
ory of  'vanishing  sounds^,  has  confounded  consonants  with  vowels. 
Ev^ry  vowel,  in  the  English  way  of  speaking,  when  prolonged,  has  a 
tendency  to  run  into  one  of  the  three  consonants  h,  w,  or  y,  thus  ena- 
bling us  to  distinguish  three  classes  of  vowels.  In  each  class  there  is 
a  full,  a  medial  and  a  weak  vowel  (I  would  say  close  in  stead  of  weak, 
and  open  in  stead  of  full;  but  those  designations  are  needed  for  other 
purposes).  In  the  English  language,  however,  the  weak  vowel  of  the 
third  class  is  wanting;  but  it  is  found  in  French,  German,  and  Greek, 
and  I  doubt  not  in  Latin,  if  we  would  pronounce  it  as  the  ancients 
did.  Each  of  these  has  a  short  and  a  long  sound;  the  latter  a  pro- 
longation of  the  former.  To  these  are  to  be  added  three  diphthongs. 
These  nineteen  sounds  I  propose  to  indicate  as  follows,  using  the  let- 
ter <a'  for  the  first  class,  'o'  for  the  second,  and  'e'  for  the  third,  and 
denoting  the  long  sounds  by  affixing  a  superior  or  italic  A,  w,  or  y. 
This  is  not  needed  with  the  diphthongs,  as  they  lire  always  long. 


VOWELS. 


FiBST,  OR  A  Class. 


Short 
a  as  in  aha. 
H  as  in  can. 
a  as  in  bias. 


Long, 
a^  as  in  aha^. 
a^  as  in  (man)  ma^n. 
a^  as  in  (up)  a^p. 


Sbooiid,  or  10  Glass. 


Short 
0  as  in  on. 
0  as  in  only. 
0  as  in  to  go. 


TmRD,  OR  y  Glass. 


Itong. 
0^  as  in  (or)  o^r. 
0^  as  in  tone. 
0^  as  in  (two)  to^. 
ao  as  in  (owl)  aol. 


Short 
e  as  in  ell. 
e  as  in  (ill)  ell. 
u  f^s  in  French  «ne. 


07  as  in  (may)  me^. 
t^  as  in  (be)  bt^. 
at  as  in  (aisle)  atl. 
Ot  as  in  (oil)  Oel. 


*  The  type  we  use  here  is  not  that  known  as  antique,  but  will  answer  the 
author's  purpose  quite  as  well,  and  suits  the  printer  oettQT.-^Publisher. 
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Bemarks. 

a.  This  is  the  sound  heard  in  such  words  as  'mast'^  which  many 
persons,  in  trying  to  avoid  the  sound  of  a^,  pronounce  ms^st. 

a^.     This  is  seldom,  if  at  all;  found  except  before  'h'  or  'r'. 

8  and  B^.  The  difference  of  sound  in  the  words  'can'  and  'man'  is 
perceptible  to  every  ear,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  denoted  in  any 
dictionary. 

a.  This  is  the  most  common  sound  in  our  language,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  every  vowel-letter  and  by  several  digraphs ;  as  in  altafy  al- 
ter, no  sir,  sailor,  murmur,  martyr,  etc.  It  is  heard  feebly  in  all 
such  words  as  able,  ample,  etc. 

a^.  This  is  the  same  sound  in  'luck'  and  'lurk',  though  slightly 
disguised  by  the  semivowel  r. 

0.  This  sound  is  much  used  by  Americans  where  the  English  use 
0^;  as  in  'coat',  'home',  'stone',  etc.  It  is  the  true  o/*txpoi/,  which 
some  superficial  observers  have  said  that  the  modjern  Greeks  pronounce 
the  same  as  co/ttcya. 

Some  have  denied  that  t^  and  t^  are  merely  the  sounds  of  e  and  t 
protracted.  But  their  misapprehension  is  due  to  their  overlooking 
the  peculiarity  of  our  language,  that  the  long  vowels  tend  to  close  on 
their  characteristic  consonant ;  and  this  peculiarity  is  more  marked  in 
the  third  class  than  in  any  other,  as  the  organs  of  speech,  in  uttering 
them,  are  opened  to  a  less  extent,  and  consequently  not  so  well  braced 
against  this  tendency. 

u.  This  is  the  Greek  v^txof ,  and  undoubtedly  the  Latin  y,  which 
is  derived  from  it.  As  it  does  not  exist  in  our  language,  I  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  search  out  distii^etions  between  the  long  and 
short  sounds. 

ao,  fU,  and  de.  In  some  elementary  works,  young  readers  are  cau- 
tioned not  to  give  the  '  diphthongal'  sound  to  long  i,  and  the  caution 
might  have  been  extended  with  equal  propriety  to  such  pronunciations 
as  caow  for  'cow',  and  boiy  for  'boy'.  But  the  error  which  is  here 
censured  is  actually  the  separation  of  the  two  sounds,  which  leaves 
them  no  longer  a  diphthong. 

I  proceed  to  the  analogies  of  the  Consonants.  And  first  I  will  re- 
mark a  peculiarity  of  some  languages,  of  which  the  English  is  one,  in 
forming  the  sounds  of  'f  and  'v'  with  the  assistance  of  the  teeth, 
while  in  other  languages  the  corresponding  sounds  are  formed  with 
tha  iips  alone.    On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  oontinenial  Europe, 
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generally  if  not  universally,  sound  the  sibilants  with  the  assistance  of 
the  teeth^  which  we  do  not.  The  teeth,  then,  may  be  considered  as 
exceptional,  not  essential,  organs  of  speech,  and,  as  such,  .will  be  dis- 
regarded in  this  scheme.  This  being  premised,  I  remark  that  the 
consonants  are  of  two  kinds,  y)r  qualities, —  mutes,  and  semivowels; 
and  that  the  semivowels  are  of  two  kinds, — sibilants,  and  liquids. 
Furthermore,  there  are  three  classes  of  consonants,  distinguished,  ac- 
cording to  the  organ  by  which  they  are  formed,  as  labials,  palatals, 
and  Unguals.  The  sibilants  are  of  the  third  class ;  the  mutes  and 
liquids  are  divided  among  the  three.  In  each  class  there  is  a  sharp, 
and  a  corresponding  dull  mute,  which  may  be  called  hard ;  and  anoth- 
er corresponding  with  each  of  these,  which  may  be  called  soft.  Be- 
sides these,  there  is  another  in  the  labial  class,  which  seems  to  occupy 
a  position  between  the  mutes  and  the  liquids.  The  scheme  of  nota- 
tion of  these  sounds  (most  of  which  require  no  exemplification)  is  here 
presented. 


CONSONANTS. 


GlMB  I,  Labiak. 
GImbII,  Palatals. 

r    2dQaal. 
GUm  m,  Llnffiialg.  J  SemlTowels, 
'  1    IstKind, 

[  Sibilants. 


IST  Quality,  Mutks. 


Order  1,  Sharp. 


Genus  1. 
Hard. 


t 


Qenus2. 
Soft. 

f 

h 

t  tb  in  thin. 


0  sh  in  she. 


Order2,J)ua. 


Oenns  1. 
Hard. 


%  gin  go. 

d 


Genus  2. 
Soft. 

T 

J 

itr  th  in  the. 


2d  Quality, 
Semitowels. 

2d  Kind, 
Liquids. 


Sngins 

n 


Jz  inaeure 

It  is  obvious  that  the  consonants  p,  k,  and  t,  completely  obstruct 
the  passage  of  sound,  and  the  corresponding  ones  b,  g,  and  d,  permit 
only  a  dull,  murmuring  or  grumbling  sound  to  be  heard  from  within 
the  closed  organs,  while  the  sounds  of  the  liquids  approach  much 
nearer  to  a  vocal  utterance.  The  sibilants,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
merely  whispers,  if  so  much.  The  sounds  of  the  soft  mutes,  again, 
are  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  other  groups,  being  merely  breath- 
ings, and  some  of  them  quite  inaudible.  I  anticipate  no  objection  to 
my  arrangement  except  with  regard  to  the  h  and  j;  but,  even  in  those 
cases,  I  am  satisfied  that  every  person  of  tolerable  judgment  will,  upon 
due  consideration,  perceive  that  there  is  the  same  analogy  between  the 
sounds  of  kt^  and  lu^  as  between  those  of  pe^  and  fe^,  and  furthermore, 
that  the  sound  j!^  bears  the  same  relation  to  gt^  as  lu^  does  to  }l^. 
Whatever  exceptions,  however,  any  one  may  take  to  the  classification 
of  the  sounds, — and  I  regret  the  want  of  space  to  anticipate  such  ob- 
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jections  as  laaj  perhaps  be  urged, — the  plan  of  denoting  the  sounds 
will  prove  none  the  less  useful.  To  illustrate  its  oonvenience|a  few 
examples  may  be  given.     Thus : 

The  indefinite  article  and  the  copulative  conjunction;  though  cited 
as  e^;  an,  and  and,  are  actually  a,  an,  and  and :  as,  a  mob ;  an  okl ; 
jo^  and  at. 

The  definite  article  is  ia  before  a  consonant,  hj  before  a  vowel :  as, 
ia  bot;  bej  a^mu. 

The  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  are  regularly  formed  by 
adding  ai  and  eit  to  the  positive :  as,  hot,  hotar,  llOtest;  WaeZ,  vrnoai, 
Wftezeit. 

The  imperfect  participle  of  the  verb  is  always  formed  by  adding  tg : 
as,  trot,  troteg;  la^T,  la^Vtg. 

Many  other  examples  might  be  adduced,  to  exhibit  the  convenience 
of  a  notation  of  this  kind  in  grammatical  treatises,  but  these  may  suf- 
fice ;  and  I  will  only  add  the  remark  that  it  is  by  no  means  proposed 
to  substitute  this  system  for  the  common  character  in  ordinary  use. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  analysis  of  the  sounds  of  our  language 
herewith  presented  will  commend  itself  to  the  attention  of  the  reader. 


MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  8.  H.  WHITE. 
Jl9-Po6iOfflce  Addnm^*'696  West-Washington  St,  Ohioago." 


Solutions. — 8.  As  they  are  in  a  proportion,  there  must  be  a  ratio. 
Hence,  let  r=ratio ;  then  we  shall  have  x  =  number  of  pounds  of  7- 
shilling  tea,  and  ra;=number  of  pounds  of  11 -shilling  tea.  Then  will 
7-shilling  tea :  11-shilling  tea : :  a; :  ra; ;  also,  7a:+llra;  =  the  cost  of 
mixture,  and  12a; -|-  lira;  =  the  value  of  mixture  at  12  shillings  per 

pound.  Now  Too^^SOO^^TS '  *°^'  ^^  *^®  conditions,  /5(7a;+llra;) 
+7a;+llra;=12a;+12ra;,  or,  bQx+SSrx+10bx+16brx=lS0x+ 
ISOrx.  19a;— 73ra;=0.  19=73r.  r==4|.  Substitute  this  for  r, 
and  we  have  7-shilling  tea :  11-shilling  tea:  :a;:4|a;;  or,  dividing 
second  ratio  by  x,  we  have  7-shilling  tea :  11-shilling  tea  : :  1 :  4| ; 
hence,  7-shilling  tea  :  11-shilling  tea : :  73  :  19  =  the  proportion  re- 
quired. SIGMA. 
28 
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53i  per  cent^y^.  If  he  gains  j®^  of  the  cost,  the  selling  price 
must  be  f|  of  the  cost  price.  12  is  f|  of  7^|.  To  make  a  mixture 
of  teas  worth  respectively  7  shillings  and  11  shillings  per  pound,  that 
the  mixture  may  be  worth  7^|  shillings,  we  may  use  73  pounds  of  the 
first  to  19  pounds  of  the  second.     Ans,  73  :  19.  o.  8.  w. 

Answer  sent  in  by  Pupillus,  also. 

Problems. — 10.  A  person  at  a  tavern  borrowed  as  much  money  as 
he  had  about  him,  and  out  of  the  whole  spent  16  cents;  he  then  went 
to  a  second  tavern,  where  he  also  borrowed  as  much  as  he  had  now 
about  him,  and  out  of  the  whole  spent  16  cents;  and  going  on,  in  this 
manner,  to  a  third  and  a  fourth  tavern,  he  found,  after  spending  16 
cents  at  the  latter,  that  he  had  nothing  left.  How  much  money  had 
he  at  first  ?  ARTEMA8  MARTIIT. 

11.  If  6  oxen  and  50  sheep,  grazing,  are  required  ^  eat  7}  acres 
of  grass  in  3  weeks,  together  with  that  which  grows  during  the  time 
of  grazing;  and,  in  like  manner,  10  oxen  and  60  sheep  are  required 
to  eat  20  acres  of  grass  in  8  weeks,  together  with  that  which  grows 
during  the  time  of  grazing :  how  many  sheep  and  oxen  (the  sheep  be- 
ing 5  times  the  number  of  oxen)  will  be  required  to  eat  65  acres  of 
grass  in  13  weeks,  together  with  that  which  grows  during  the  time 
of  grazing?  SIGMA. 

12.  At  what  distance  from  each  end  must  a  board  12  feet  long,  8 
inches  wide  at  one  end  and  12  inches  at  the  other,  be  cut,  so  as  to  di- 
vide it  into  two  equal  parts  ?  W.  H.  ARNOLD. 

13.  Three  men  bought  a  grindstone  30  inches  in  diameter,  each 
paying  an  equal  amount  of  the  purchase-money.  Bequired,  the  num- 
ber of  inches  of  its  radius  each  must  grind  off,  supposing  it  can  be 
ground  to  the  centre.  ARTEMAS  MARTIN. 

A  correspondent  requests  a  solution  to  the  following  problem,  taken  from 
Stoddard's  Practioal  Arithmetic: 

14.  A  man  sold  100  head  of  live  stock  for  ^00,  as  follows :  oxen 
at  ^0,  cows  at  (20,  calves  at  98,  and  sheep  at  92.  How  many  might 
he  have  sold  of  each  ? 


Time  is  the  only  gift  in  which  God  has  stinted  us ;  for  he  never 
intrusts  us  with  a  second  moment  till  he  has  taken  away  the  first,  and 
never  leaves  us  certain  of  a  third.  Fenblon. 


EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOR'S     CHAIR. 

Illinois  State  Teachers*  Association. — We  continue  in  the  present  issue  the 
publication  of  the  valuable  article  upon  the  Educational  History  of  Illinois  from 
Bcamar^K  American  JoumuL  of  BduecUion,  The  remainder,  embracing  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  eminent  Illinois  Educators,  will  appear  in  the  Teacher  for  August. 

The  record  is  truly  an  honorable  one.     Let  no  reader  fail  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  interesting  facts  therein  contained,  and  not  lay  it  aside  without  resolving 
to  follow  the  example  so  nobly  set,  and  to  contribute  his  share  toward  building 
up  a  glorious  Commonwealth. 
» 

National  Department  of  Education. — The  bill  establishing  the  National  De. 
partment  of  Education  passed  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
19th  of  June,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  also  pass  the  Senate.  The 
success  of  the  measure  in  the  House  is  mainly  due  to  Hon.  S.  W.  Moulton,  of  Hli- 
nbis;  Gen.  Banks  and  Gov.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts;  and  Gen.  Garfield,  of 
Ohio. 

The  bill  as  originally  drawn  provided  for  a  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  (The  bill  was  published  in  full  in  the  Teacher  for  March, 
1866,  page  79.)  It  was  afterward  so  modified  as  to  create  a  distinct  department, 
to  be  called  the  Department  of  Education,  with  an  officer  at  its  head  styled  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  who  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  to  receive  a  salary  of  |4000.  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  employ  three  clerks,  at  salaries  of  |2000,  |1800,  and  $1000,  respect- 
ively. A  fourth  section  was  added,  authorizing  and  directing  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Buildings  to  furnish  proper  offices  for  the  use  of  the  department  The 
functions  of  the  department  are  as  set  forth  in  the  original  bill. 

MASSACHrsBTTS. — This  state  has  expended  during  fifty  years  about  eighteen 
millions  of  dollars  for  supporting  her  dependent  and  criminal  classes.  It  has 
contributed  toward  the  construction  of  sixteen  institutions,  in  fifCy  years,  two 
and  one-third  millions ;  and  more  than  four  and  a  half  millions  toward  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  eighteen  state  establishments.  These  sums  do  not  include  the 
private  charities,  which  are  estimated  at  a  million  and  a  half  annually. 

We  come  now  to  her  institutions  for  the  reform  of  the  juvenile  classes.  In 
nine  years  she  expended,  in  erecting  schools  at  Westborough,  and  supporting 
2,000  pupils  there,  over  $850,000,  the  average  cost  of  each  young  scamp-scholar 
being  $494.  The  cost  of  each  boy  per  week  during  1866  was  |d.44.  The  school- 
ship  and  its  current  expenses  for  5}  years  consumed  over  $178,000,  at  an  average 
cost  for  each  boy  of  $8.64  per  week ;  $176,000  more  were  used  up  in  8  years  in 
erecting  a  reform-school  for  girls  and  supporting  the  pupils  who  were  remanded 
to  it*  The  average  cost  per  week  of  the  girls  was  $2.82.  We  find  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  these  sums  is  over  $1,200,000. 
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The  Female  Medical  College  of  PEMN8TLYANiA.-r- Before  us  lies  the  Seyen- 
teentb  Annaal  Announcement  of  this  institution,  for  the  session  of  1 866-- 67.  We 
have  perused  with  great  interest  the  valuable  history  herein  contained.  March 
11th,  1850,  the  charter  of  the  Female  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  was 
granted  by  the  state  legislature.  Against  the  bitter  opposition  of  medical  men^ 
the  ridicule  and  scofb  of  the  public,  and  the  laclc  of  pecuniary  means,  the  enter- 
prise was  inaugurated.  Now,  at  the  expiration  of  its  16th  annual  session,  having 
outlived  all  serious  opposition,  and  established  itself  upon  a  firm  basis,  it  points 
with  just  pride  to  its  honorable  record.  The  manifest  fitness  of  woman  to  per- 
form many  of  the  functions  of  the  physician  seems  now,  in  this  country  at  least, 
to  be  very  generally  recognized.  Indeed,  the  whole  evidence  shows  that,  if  to 
thorough  medical  knowledge  a  woman  unites  high  moral  qualities  and  practical 
common  sense,  a  full  and  glorious  career  is  open  before  her,  and  success  is  already 
secured. 

**A  portion  of  our  graduates,  who  have  not  attempted  to  become  practltionerS| 
bear  witness  that  amid  household  duties,  surrounded  by  those  they  love,  they  re- 
gard the  time  and  labor  given  to  medical  studies  as  among  the  best  investments 
of  their  lives." 

Step  by  step  have  the  claims  put  forth  by  woman  for  a  more  enlarged  sphere 
of  duty  been  acktiowledged.  We  hail  every  recognition  of  such  claims  as  a  new 
proof  of  our  advancing  civilization.  In  view  of  the  past,  it  becomes  an  interest- 
ing question  whether  those  who  sneer  at  female  Su£frage  are  quite  as  wise  and 
far-sighted  as  those  who  maintain  that  the  best  service  that  they  can  render  wo- 
man is,  in  every  way,  to  hdp  her  to  hdp  her^f, 

Amsrioan  Colleqes. — ^The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  emi- 
nent German  chemist,  Liebig,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Society: 

"  In  America  you  spend  too  much  money  in  putting  up  your  educational  build- 
ings, and  then  starve  your  professors.  I  learn  that  you  put  up  a  very  grand  build- 
ing in  your  city  of  Columbus,  called  the  Starling  Medical  College.  I  have  a  pic- 
ture of  it.  I  am  told  that  it  cost  some  $70,000  or  $75,000,  and  now  you  are 
starving  the  professors  in  it.  You  did  the  same  in  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati 
Then,  I  am  told,  you  built  two  universities  in  Ohio,  and  now  the  professors  can 
hardly  live  on  the  salary  you  pay.  The  consequence  is  that  these  schools,  col- 
leges, or  universities,  must  run  down.  There  is  no  place  in  the  whole  world  where 
knowledge  £an  make  so  much  money  as  in  America;  therefore  your  best  men  will 
not  become  teachers  or  professors,  simply  because  they  can  make  more  money 
out  of  something  else ;  and  they  very  naturally  apply  their  talent  and  ability 
where  it  pays  the  best  No  man  will  engage  in  an  educational  course  of  life, 
for  life,  on  a  salary  of  $1,200  or  $1,600  a  year,  when,  by  applying  the  ability  in 
some  other  pursuit,  he  can  make  $4,000  or  $5,000  a  year.  Hence,  you  have  no 
first-class  professors  in  all  America ;  but  you  have  in  stead  first^slass  business  men, 
first-class  mechanics,  and  managers  of  large  and  colossal  establishments." 

The  extract  contains  a  great  deal  too  much  truth.  We  certainly  have  first- 
class  professors  in  America,  but  they  are  either  men  who,  possessed  of  private 
fortunes,  can  afford  to  devote  themselves  to  a  favorite  pursuit,  or  else  men  who 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  worldly  prospects,  in  their  enthusiastic  devotion  to  science. 
In  a  country  like  ours  this  should  not  be,  and  young  men  with  a  strong  passion 
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for  scientific  purauits — ^we  haye  had  the  fortune  to  know  such — should  not  be 
deterred  fcom  devoting  their  liTes  to  them  bj  the  sm&ll  prospect  there  is  of  earn- 
ing even  a  competence  if  thej  desert  the  beaten  paths  of  money-making. 


Amxrican  Institittb  op  Inbtrvction. — ^The  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Burlington,  Yermont,  August  7th,  8th,  and  9th.  The  following  are  the 
subjects  for  discussion :  *  Our  Schools — their  influence  on  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Manufactures,  Civil  Polity,  and  Morals*;  *  Advantages  of  Graded  Schools';  Edu- 
cation and  Reconstruction';  *  Place  of  the  Sciences  and  the  Classics  in  a  Liberal 
Education*.  Lectures  are  announced  from  Moses  T.  Brown,  Cincinnati ;  Profess- 
or Tyler,  of  Amherst  College ;  Professor  Greene,  of  Brown  University,  and  M.  C. 
Stebbins,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts:  also,  addresses  by  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop, 
President  of  the  Institute,  and  by  Gov.  Bullock,  of  Vermont 

National  Assocutions. — ^These  bodies  hold  their  annual  meetings,  this  year, 
in  Indianapolis,  as  follows:  National  Association  of  School  Superintendents, 
August  13th;  American  Normal-School  Association,  August  14th;  National 
Teachers'  Association,  August  15th,  16th,  and  I'/th. 

Eloovtion. — "  The  majority  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools  will  never  need  to  read 
to  a  larger  audience  than  the  family  circle,  and  there  any  of  these  tricks  of  voice 
or  manner  would  be  abominable.  As  for  the  others,  the  worst  thing  we  can  do 
for  them  is  to  make  them  declaimers.  The  country  is  already  overrun  with  men 
who  delight  in  the  sound  of  their  own  voices.  The  thing  to  be  done  is  to  give  to 
the  young  thoughts  and  ideas,  and  to  make  them  in  earnest  about  these.  Then  if 
they  have  a  little  simple  training  in  the  management  of  the  voice,  we  need  not 
fear  that  they  will  fail  in  the  expression  of  their  ideas.  Men  who  are  endowed 
by  nature  with  a  good  voice,  and  who  really  have  some  thoughts  which  ought  to 
be  uttered,  will  find  a  way  to  make  them  heard,  and  they  will  not  need  an  elocu- 
tionist to  secure  attenion  to  what  they  have  to  say.  Earnestness  gives  us  action 
and  is  a  vital  power.  Declamation  is  mere  acting,  and  is  weak  and  worse  than 
useless." — Bemsw  of  a  Work  on  .Elocuiion  in  the  Bound  Tabk. 

Of  course  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  above  tirade 
against  what  is  usually  called  instruction  in  elocution.  But  is  not  the  reasoning 
shallow,  such  as  we  would  not  employ  in  relation  to  any  other  study  ?  Is  it  not 
a  very  narrow  idea  of  education  that  proceeds  upon  the  principle  involved  in 
teaching  a  scholar  only  how  to  read  before  half  a  dozen  hearers,  because  he  is 
likely  *  never  to  read  to  a  larger  audience  than  the  family  circle '?  According  to 
that  notion,  the  proper  state  of  affairs  would  be  for  the  child  to  be  born  into  the 
world  with  the  label  Doctor,  Merchant,  or  Lawyer,  plainly  stamped  upon  him  (the 
phrenological  plan  would  work,  if  it  were  not  so  uncertun  whether  the  bump  indi- 
cates an  enlargement  of  the  brain  or  a  thickening  of  the  skull  at  that  point),  and 
thus  make  it  the  only  duty  of  the  parent  to  familiarize  his  offspring  with  pills  and 
powders,  greenbacks  and  groceries,  courts  and  crime. 

Then,  too,  does  any  body  believe  that  to  teach  what  the  writer  calls  '  tricks  of 
voice  and  manner'  would  drive  every  body  mad  to  *  speak  in  public  on  the  stage'? 
We  will  grant  that  a  little  knowledge  on  this  subject  in  possession  of  an  igno- 
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ramus,  whether  a  teacher  or  a  pnpil,  will  prodace  very  ridiculous  and  some  times 
yery  disagreeable  results;  but  certainly,  the  careful  training  of  theyoice,  the  eye, 
the  hand,  so  that  all  shall  work  in  harmony,  will  not  increase  the  number  of 
speakers  like  him  whom  Moore  compares  to  the  pump — 

^'That  up  and  down  its  awkward  arm  doth  away, 
And  oooUy  apont,  and  spont,  and  spout  away." 

But  to  pass  on:  Every  teacher  who  has  observed  how  the  minds  of  his  pupils 
work  knows  that,  especially  in  the  case  of  young  pupils,  it  is  not  enough  to  ffwe 
them  thoughts,  and  interest  them  in  those  thoughts.  He  knows  that  he  must  re- 
quire the  pupils  themselves  to  clothe  the  thoughts  in  words  and  give  them  back 
to  him,  or  his  labor  will  be  of  no  more  permanence  than  the  house  built  upon  the 
sand.  He  knows  that  the  scholar  who  says  he  *  knows  but  ca*n't  tell'  do  n't  know. 
This  putting  an  idea  in  words  is  like  taking  your  gold  and  silver  to  the  mint  and 
having  it  coined.     It  has  now  a  definite,  easily-ascertained  value,  and  *■  will  pass'- 

If  this  be  true,  is  it  not  legitimate  to  take  one  step  further  and  teach  what  tones 
and  gestures  are  appropriate  to  certain  thoughts,  as  well  as  the  proper  words? 
There  can  be  but  one  answer  so  long  as  the  inflection,  or  the  expression  of  the 
face,  means  so  much  more  than  the  words  uttered ;  so  long  as  our  language  is 
spoken  as  well  as  written.  Doubtless  a  man  that  is  in  downright  earnest  for  a 
suit  of  clothes,  and  has  the  cloth,  could  get  up  something  to  cover  his  nakedness ; 
but,  unless  he  has  some  skill  in  the  use  of  the  shears  and  needle  and  thread,  his 
success  would  not  be  likely  to  ruin  the  tailors,  or  prevent  lone  bachelors  from 
marrying  some  body  to  sew  on  buttona 

In  a  word,  then,  while  we  do  not  think  the  study  of  elocution  of  prime  import- 
ance, we  do  think  any  attempt  to  ignore  or  ridicule  it  is  exceedingly  unphilo- 
flophical.  Declamation  in  our  schools  may  be  mere  acting,  and  then  is  of  little 
value;  but  when  the  boy  upon  the  platform  uses  his  voice  and  his  whole  frame  in 
correspondence  with  the  thoughts  he  utters,  the  acting  is  the  germ  of  what  may 
become  *  noble,  godlike  action '. 

OoNGRESsioifAL  Rhktoric. — Wc  would  not  be  understood  as  intending  to  der- 
ogate aught  from  the  reputation  of  the  worthy  gentlemen  who  represent  us  at 
the  national  capital  if,  in  the  interest  of  sound  learning,  we  venture  to  criticise 
the  singular  rhetoric  by  them  some  times  employed.  That  species  of  oratory 
known  as  the  *  Spread  Eagle  '  is  familiar  to  us  all.  Who  has  not  witnessed  the 
extraordinary  feats  of  our  national  bird  under  the  direction  of  Fourth-of-July  or- 
ators of  high  and  low  degree  ?  How  he  flaps  his  broad  pinions  over  the  conti- 
nents I  How  his  terrifying  shrieks  pierce  the  ear  of  the  trembling  monarchs  of 
the  old  world,  etc^  etc.  But  American,  and  especially  Congressional,  oratory  is 
some  times  more  than  omithologically  mad.  Witness  the  recent  debate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  upon  the  question  whether  the  grade  of  general  in  the 
United  States  Army  should  be  revived.  Very  naturally,  and  very  properly,  too, 
General  Grant  was  made  the  subject  of  high  eulogium.  The  memorable  example 
of  anti-climax  so  often  quoted  by  rhetorical  text-books 

^Behold  Balhoasfe,  the  great  god  at  wart  ^ 

la^tenan^Oolonel  to  the  Sari  of  Mar» 

finds  a  modem  parallel  in  the  following:    **  When  the  rebellion  struck  the  first 
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tocsin,  he  rushed  to  the  defense  of  the  flag,  under  which  be  had  been  trained  and 
nurtured,  and offered  his  services  to  Governor  Tates  of  Olinoia." 

What  a  *  smashing '  blow  is  thus  described:  ^^At  Richmond,  in  April  last, 
there  was  a  blow  struck  which  at  the  same  time  broke  the  head  and  paralyzed  the 
extremities  of  the  Rebellion.'* 

Here  followeth  a  description  of  the  Capitol :  "  This  massive  structure,  with  its 
solid  foundation,  expanded  wings,  towering  columns  and  hibbUng  dome,**  ete. 

We  quote  a  curious  example  of  the  mixing  of  metaphors:  *'Far,  far  back  at 
the  very  dawn  of  History,  indeed  upon  the  very  first  page  of  man's  tempestuous 
annals,  writ  in  faded  hieroglyphs  upon  crumbling  columns,**  etc. 

We  are  forcibly  reminded  by  the  foregoing  of  a  similar  rhetorical  display  by  an 
Irish  orator:  **  Sir,  I  smell  a  rat  I  I  see  him  floating  in  the  air  t  But,  sir,  I 
mean  to  nip  him  in  the  bud  !  ** 

WiSB  GouNSXL. —  "  Value  the  judicious,  and  let  not  mere  acquests  in  the  minor 
parts  of  learning  gain  thy  preexistimation.  It  is  an  unjust  way  of  compute  to 
magnify  a  weak  head  for  some  Latin  abilities;  and  to  undervalue  a  solid  judg- 
ment because  he  knows  not  the  genealogy  of  Hector.  When  th^t  notable  King 
of  France  *  would  have  his  son  to  know  but  one  sentence  in  Latin,  had  it  been  a 
good  one,  perhaps  it  had  been  enaugh.  Natural  parts  and  good  judgments  rule 
the  world.  States  are  not  governed  by  ergotisms.  Many  have  ruled  well  who 
could  not,  perhaps,  define  a  commonwealth ;  and  they  who  understand  not  the 
globe  of  the  earth  command  a  great  part  of  it  Where  natural  logic  prevails  not, 
artificial  too  often  faileth.  When  nature  fills  the  sails,  the  vessel  goes  smoothly 
on ;  and  when  judgment  is  the  pilot,  the  insurance  need  not  be  high.  When  in- 
dustry builds  upon  nature,  we  may  expect  pyramids;  where  that  foundation  is 
wanting,  the  structure  must  be  low.  They  do  most  by  books  who  could  do  most 
without  them ;  and  he  that  chiefly  owes  himself  unto  himself  is  the  substantial 


'*  Let  thy  studies  be  free  as  thy  thoughts  and  contemplations,  but  fly  not  only 
upon  the  wings  of  imagination ;  join  sense  unto  reason,  and  experiment  unto  speo- 
ulatiop,  and  so  give  life  unto  embryon  truths  and  verities  yet  in  their  chaos.*'    . 

"  Despise  not  the  obliquities'of  younger  ways,  nor  despair  of  better  things 
whereof  there  is  yet  no  prospect  Figures  of  most  angles  do  nearest  approach 
unto  circles,  which  have  no  angles  at  all.  Some  may  be  near  unto  goodness  who 
are  conceived  far  from  it ;  and  many  things  happen  not  likely  to  ensue  from  any 
promises  of  antecedencies.**  Sot  Thomas  Biown. 

TauK  Knowlkdos. —  "They  call  that  knowledge  which  seems  to  me  merely 
facts  haunting  a  retentive  memory.**  Is  it  not  too  often  the  case  that  this  is  the 
only  kind  of  knowledge,  or,  if  not  the  only  kind,  that  which  is  chiefly  acquired  in 
our  schools  ?  We  are  all  ready  to  admit  that  the  highest  object  of  education  la 
to  develop  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  but  do  we  pursue  the  best  course  to  arrive  at 
such  a  result  ?  Do  we  watch  carefully  to  see  whether  the  mental  pabulum  which 
we  furnish  our  scholars  is  digested  and  assimilated,  or  are  we  satisfied  if  they 
show  that  it  has  obtained  lodgment  in  their  mental  stomachs? 


*  Louis  XI.    **  Qui  nescii  dittimvlare  ntscit  regnare.** 
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The  Education  or  Wombn.— [  We  make  the  followiBg  extract  from  an  arUcIe 
taken  from  the  Xondbn  Bnim  which  we  find  in  Every  Saturday.'] 

The  question  of  the  education  of  women  fills  now  a  much  more  worthy  place 
than  it  did  a  few  years  back;  indeed,  till  very  lately  it  has  filled  no  place  at  all 
The  palpable  difference  between  the  scientific  method  in  which  the  education  of 
boys  has  claimed  to  be  treated,  and  the  general  neglect  which  has  been  accorded 
to  the  snbject  of  their  sisters'  training,  has  from  time  to  time  called  some  passing 
attention  to  the  question ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  has  Iain  quietly  on  the  shelC 
It  is  not  that  the  education  of  girls  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life,  or  in  the  upper 
middle  classes,  has  been  neglected,  but  there  has  been  little  system  or  science  in 
it  The  teachers  have  themselyes  too  often  been  undertaught,  a  fault  more  seri- 
ous in  the  instructors  of  girls  than  of  boys ;  for  a  girl  is  more  likely  than  a  boy 
to  show  an  inquisitiTC  turn  of  mind,  and  to  test  the  knowledge  and  readiness  of 
those  who  undertake  to  teach  her. 

The  books  employed  In  the  education  of  girls  have  been  but  little  suited  to  their 
purpose,  and  the  hands  which  have  manipulated  them  into  teaching-machines 
have  been  unskillful  and  unready.  And  eyen  had  the  books  been  better,  although 
a  good  workman  can  work  with  any  tools,  a  bad  one  can  work  with  none.  In  the 
case  of  primary  education,  indeed,  boys  and  girls  have  long  been  put  on  a  footiug 
of  equality,  and  an  equal  amotmt  of  care  has  Iteen  expended  upon  the  books  and 
the  system  employed  for  the  two  sexes.  But  there  the  equality  has  ceased. 
Goyemesses  of  the  stamp  of  Miss  Susan  Bennett  in  *  Christian's  Mistake ',  and 
schoolmistresses  whose  intellectual  powers  would  haye  been  oyertasked  by  the  re- 
quirements of  Mr.  Squeers's  head  class,  haye  had  the  formation  of  the  minds  of 
recent  generations.  There  seems  to  be  good  hope  now  that  all  this  may  soon  be 
classed  definitely  among  the  *haye  beens'. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  good  things,  there  is  a  chance,  of  haying  too  much  educa- 
tion for  women,  taking  education  in  the  oonyentional,  unliteral  sense  of  the  word. 
Girls  can  easily  be  oyertaught,  and  as  easily  taught  in  wrong  directions.  With 
less  in  the  way  of  safety-yalyes  than  boys  possess  in  football  and  cricket,  and  with 
a  stronger  acquisitiye  power,  there  is  considerable  fear  lest  girls  should  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  too  large  draughts  of  knowledge  administered  in  earlier  youth ; 
and  it  is  yery  possible  to  ignore  oyermuch  the  final  cause  of  women,  and  teach 
them  things  which  occupy  in  the  teaching  time  that  might  haye  been  put  to  bet- 
ter purpose  in  furthering  the  deyelopment  of  their  roMon  ^itte.  The  educators 
of  women,  like  all  other  educators,  haye  to  remember  the  wide  distinction  which 
exists  in  the  nature  of  things  between  mental  training  and  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  a  distinction  which  is  unpleasantly  forced  upon  our  notice  when  some 
pert  and  flippant  young  person  talks  of  her  college  and  displays  her  stores  of  un- 
digested fact,  with  a  lamentable  absence  of  feminine  modesty  and  a  presumptuous 
ignorance  of  the  methods  of  combination  and  induction,  as  if  the  possession  of  a 
eertun  number  of  metallic  facts  were  the  great  aim  and  end  of  life. 

The  late  local  examinations  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge,  to  which  for  the 
first  time  girls  haye  been  admitted  as  well  as  boys,  proye  conclusiyely  that  the 
study  of  Latin  is  conducted  yery  satisfactorily  in  some  educational  establishments, 
as  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Syndicate  may  show :  "Three  jun- 
ior giris  attempted  Latin;  of  these,  none  failed.    Of  nine  seniors,  two  failed." 
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The  examiners  say  that  the  papers  were  extremely  creditable.  They  appear  to 
have  been  struck  with  the  accuracy  and  good  taste  of  the  translations. 

It  is  worth  while  to  compare  this  with  the  report  on  the  performances  of  the 
boys,  who  offered  themselves  for  examination  on  the  same  subjects,  and  with  ex- 
actly the  same  papers.  Of  the  seniors  the  examiner  says:  "I  think  I  may  say  that 
the  way  in  which  the^  Latin  and  Greek  papers  have  been  done  is,  on  the  whole, 
creditable.  Many  had  evidently  prepared  the  subjects  with  great  care ;  a  few 
showed'  considerable  knowledge  of  the  languages.  At  the  same  time  many  have 
utterly  failed, — showing  a  complete  ignorance,  not  only  of  the  particular  subjects, 
but  of  common  words  and  grammatical  constructions,''  and  more  to  the  same  ef- 
fect. Of  the  juniors:  *'  The  translation  was  fairly  done,  although  a  good  deal  of  it 
gave  signs  of  a  good  memory,  rather  than  of  sound  scholarship.  The  parsing,  al- 
though improved  at  some  centres,  yet  was  often  extremely  bad.  The  composi- 
tion was,  as  a  rule,  absolutely  worthless."  And  another  means  of  comparison  is 
afforded  by  the  tabulated  percentages  of  failures.  Of  senior  boys  21.6  per  cent 
fuled  in  Latin:  in  actual  numbers,  38  out  of  176;  of  senior  girls,  18.1:  2  out  of  11. 
Of  junior  boys,  28  per  cent.,  being  136  out  694;  of  junior  girls  none  failed  of 
three  candidates.  Of  course,  the  smallness  of  the  total  numbers  in  the  case  of 
the  girls  renders  these  percentages  a  less  trustworthy  means  of  comparison  than 
they  would  have  been  had  the  numbers  of  girls  and  boys  approximated  more 
nearly ;  still,  we  are  enabled  to  say  that  the  few  girls  in  for  the  examination  did 
better  than  the  many  boys. 

One  among  the  reasons  for  the  movement  now  in  progress  for  improving  the 
education  of  girls  appears  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  many  women  now  earn  their  live- 
lihood in  other  ways  than  by  going  out  as  governesses ;  and  though  one  might 
have  supposed  that  more  teaching  would  be  necessary  for  an  embryo  governess 
than  for  any  other  girl,  the  various  requirements  of  the  present  day  demand  much 
moce,  both  of  actual  information  and  of  systematic  training,  than  the  education 
of  the  old  style  of  governess  did.  Knowledge  can  now  be  put  to  many  paying 
uses  which  were  n<>t  dreamed  of  in  the  past  generation.  The  vast  mass  of  period* 
ical  literature  which  is  devoured  by  the  public  in  the  course  of  each  year  affords 
employment  and  a  means  of  subsistence  to  a  larger  number  of  edncated  women 
than  the  public  is  quite  aware  of.  A  good  deal  of  decidedly  trousered  Kterature 
comes,  in  fact,  from  unknown  petticoats.  Women  hold,  too,  a  higher  place  than 
they  once  did  in  the  intellectual,  and  political,  and  general  social  world.  Their 
former  position  in  the  political  world  depended  upon  their  power  of  intrigue  for 
the  most  part,  but  now  they  are  recognized  and  valuable  advisers.  It  is  not  true, 
although  it  was  said  by  one  of  themselves  two  years  ago,  with  that  half-defiant, 
half-exaggerating  air  which,  unfortunately,  the  advocates  of  women's  rights  are 
wont  to  adopt,  that  *'a  man  who  lets  it  be  known  that  he  consults  his  wife  en* 
dangers  his  own  reputation  for  sense.'' 

Lucid. — "  Sir,  said  an  old  Scotch  woman  to  her  minister,  '^  I  dinna  ken  a  part 
of  your  sermon  yesterday."  "  Indeed !  what  was  it  ?  "  **  Tou  said  the  Apostle 
used  the  figure  of  circumlocution,  and  I  dinna  ken  what  it  means."  *'  Is  that  all  ? 
It's  very  plain.  The  figure  of  circumlocution  is  merely  a  periphrastic  mode  of 
diction."  "Oh?  ah  I  is  that  all  ?"  said  the  good  woman,  "what  a  puir  fool  I  was 
not  to  uuderstand  that ! " 
29 
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Thk  Lesson  or  Lirs.— A  loving  heart  ia  the  beginmog  of  all  knowledge.  This 
it  is  that  opens  the  whole  mind,  quickens  every  faculty  of  the  intellect  to  do  its  fit 
work,  that  of  knowing;  and  therefore,  by  sure  consequence,  of  wisely  tdUriug  forth. 

The  courage  we  desire  and  prize  is  not  the  courage  to  die  decently,  but  to  live 
manfully.  This,  when  by  God's  grace  it  has  been  given,  lies  deep  in  the  soul ; 
like  genial  heat,  fosters  all  other  virtues  and  gifts;  without  it  they  could  not  live. 

Cautul 

Bepxntancx. — Little  Ella  is  about  four  years  old.  One  day  she  committed  an 
act  of  disobedience,  and  her  mother,  in  correcting  her,  spoke  in  no  gentle  tone  of 
voice.  The  child  threw  her  arms  around  her  mother's  neck,  and  exclaimed, 
**  Dear  mamma,  pray  forgive  me  1  If  I  had  known  bow  spunky  it  would  have  made 
you,  I  would  n't  have  done  so." 


LOCAL     INTELLIQENCE. 


CaiCAQO.—'OUy  Institute. — At  its  last  meeting,  the  Institute  listened  to  a  lecture 
from  President  Edwards,  concerning  which  we  clip  the  following  from  the  Chica- 
go Tribune: 

**  The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  of  this  city  was  held 
on  Saturday  forenoon  in  the  Hall  of  the  High  School.  Professor  Richard  Ed- 
wards, President  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  delivered  a  very  able 
and  eloquent  address  on  the  subject  *The  Teacher  may  be  a  Man*.  He  alluded 
to  the  caricatures  which  had  been  painted  of  school-teachers  by  nearly  all  poets 
and  novelists,  and  denounced  them  as  unjust  and  libelous.  In  pointed  terms  he 
referred  to  the  achievements  of  educators  in  all  ages,  from  the  time  in  which 
Socrates  flourished  down  to  the  present  day,  when  Horace  Mann  rejected  the 
highest  political  honors  to  continue  his  labors  in  connection  with  our  common- 
school  system.  He  denied  that  the  imbecile  ^Dominie  Sampson' of  Walter  Scott, 
and  the  villainous  ^Squeers'  of  Charles  Dickens,  were  representatives  of  the  class 
of  educators  in  any  age  or  country,  but  [affirmed]  that  they  were  creations  of  the 
imagination  only.  He  closed  his  address  with  valuable  advice  to  teachers,  male 
and  female,  to  labor  earnestly  in  elevating  their  profession,  and  prove  to  tlie  world 
that  the  caricatures  which  had  been  drawn  by  authors  were  wholly  libelou&" 

The  Board  of  Education  have  advertised  for  bids  for  the  erection  of  new  school- 
houses  having  capacity  to  accommodate,  in  the  aggregate,  about  8,000  pupils,  and 
furnishing  places  for  about  40  additional  teachers. 

The  Committee  on  the  study  of  the  German  language  in  the  district  schools 
have  presented  a  report,  from  which  the  following  extracts  will  be  found  of  gen- 
eral interest. 

**At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  held  on  the  first  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1865,  it  was  resolved  that  instruction  in  the  German  language  might  be  in- 
troduced as  an  experiment  in  the  Washington  School,  as  soon  as  at  least  sixty 
pupils  would  siguify  their  willingness  to  participate  in  such  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion." 
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*'The  members  of  the  present  Standing  Committee  on  German  have  followed 
with  great  interest  the  progress  of  this  trial,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment, 
noWf  at  the  approaching  close  of  the  school  year,  to  pronounce  the  undertaking  a 
perfect  success. 

"There  are  at  present,  at  the  Washington  School,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  child- 
ren who  take  instruction  in  the  German  language,  a  large  majority  of  whom  are 
of  American  parentage,  while  only  a  small  number  are  Germans,  and  a  few  be- 
long to  other  nationalities.  These  statistics  tend  to  show  that  the  desire  to  study 
German,  or  to  have  an  opportunity  for  such  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  pre- 
vails even  more  among  the  American  portion  of  the  community  than  among  the 
German  element  of  our  city,  who  find  instruction  in  their  mother  tongue  in  a  mul- 
titude of  private  schools  scattered  all  over  the  city.  The  several  members  of 
your  committee  had  a  great  many  applications  from  residents  in  different  school- 
districts,  who  are  desirous  to  have  German  introduced  in  their  schools  for  the  ben- 
efit of  their  children,  and  we  must  state  that  nearly  every  one  of  these  applicants 
was  an  American,  who  seemed  to  feel  the  necessity  of  having  his  children  instruct* 
ed  in  more  than  one  language,  and  to  appreciate  that  the  German  language,  by 
its  richness  and  beauty,  and  by  the  treasures  of  its  literature,  and  by  its  exten- 
sive use  in  this  country,  is  peculiarly  entitled  to  be  placed  in  our  public  schools 
on  the  side  of  the  English.  We  do  not,  therefore,  apprehend  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  German  in  the  institutions  of  public  instruction  will  tend  to  build  up  or 
strengthen  a  foreign  element  in  our  midst:  on  the  contrary,  your  committee  feels 
warranted  to  state  that,  so  far,  experience  has  proved  that  the  introduction  of 
German  will  bring  the  different  nationalities  nearer  together. 

"  One  objection  raised  against  our  experiment  may  find  ^  passing  notice  here, 
namely,  that  the  study  of  German  might  interfere  with  the  other  and  main  course 
of  studies ;  and  we  are  happy  to  state  that  the  children  who  have  spent  part  of 
theirtime  in  the  study  of  the  German  language  are  not,  on  this  account,  behind 
in  their  other  studies." 

"  We  do  not  want  to  reiterate  the  many  reasons  which  have  been  relied  upon 
in  former  reports  and  in  the  discussions  of  this  matter,  and  which  tend  to  show 
the  manifold  benefits  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  different  languages,  or  at 
least  of  one  foreign  language ;  we  believe  them  to  be  obvious.  Nor  do  we  intend 
to  enumerate  the  advantages  which  are  resulting,  especially  in  this  city  and 
neighborhood,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  German  language.  The  people  under- 
stand this,  as  they  show  by  their  expressed  desire  to  have  German  extended  into 
more  schools ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  board  would  be  fully  sustained  if 
the  German  language  were  at  once'introduced  in  all  the  district  schools.'* 

Instruction  in  German  is  to  be  given  in  two  more  of  the  schools  next  year,  and 
in  such  others  as  can  furnish  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  desiring  to  study  that 
language. 

J.  G.  R.  McElroy,  Esq.,  for  some  years  connected  with  a  boys*  school  in  Phila- 
delphia, has  been  elected  teacher  of  History  and  the  English  language  in  the 
High  School,  in  place  of  E.  C.  Porter,  resigned.  w. 

Pkoria. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  School  Inspectors  held  June  26th  and 
27th,  Hon.  Jacob  Gale  was  unanimously  elected  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the 
ensuing  year.     The  salary,  heretofore  $1,00(),  was  raised  to  |1,600,  but  Judge 
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Gale  decUned  accepting  more  than  11,000  for  his  services.  The  salaries  of  teach- 
ing were  fixed  as  foUowa,  the  board  reserving  the  privilege  of  shortening  the  last 
term  four  weeks,  and  reducing  the  salaries  proportionately :  Principal  of  High 
School,  11,500;  First  Assistant,  $1,200;  Second  Assistant,  $650.  Grammar- 
School  Principals,  $1,000;  First  Assistants,  $400.  Principals  of  Intermediate, 
from  $425  to  $600;  As«stants,  from  $850  to  $400.  Primary  Principals,  from  $375 
to  $500;  Primary  Assistants,  from  $350  to  $400.  Teachers  in  single  rooms^  from 
$876  to  $450;  New  Assistants,  $850;  Single  School,  $375. 

Crawford  County. — The  schools  in  our  county  are  in  a  very  flourishing  condi- 
tion. We  need  a  few  more  first-class  teachers,  but  the  demand,  I  think,  will  be 
fully  met  .soon,  as  teachers  are  making  an  effort  to  qualify  themselves.  Our  citi- 
zens are  generally  taking  a  great  interest  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  our 
county.  G.  N.  PABKSB,  Ooanty  Superintendent. 


NOTICES    OP    BOOKS.     ETC. 


Chass's  Writing  Speller  and  Definer.  Improved  edition.  Adams,  Blackmer  & 
Lyon,  Chicago. 

It  is  clear  to  the  mind  of  every  experienced  teacher  that  the  most  efficient  meth- 
od of  teaching  spelling  is  by  writing.  The  hook  before  us  is  intended  to  system- 
atize this  branch  of  instruction.  Its  plan  is  indicated  in  the  following,  taken  from 
several  valuable  *  Suggestions  to  Teachers*  found  on  the  inside  of  the  cover. 

Its  Um. — '[he  two  outside  columns  on  each  page  are  for  writing  the  words; 
the  narrow  columns  at  their  left  ai%  for  figures  denoting  their  number,  in  order, 
as  announced  by  the  teacher.  The  centre  column  is  for  the  corrected  words.  It 
has  a  narrow  column  for  figures  on  each  side  of  it,  within  the  double  blue  lines,  to 
note  the  number  of  the  word,  as  it  stands  either  in  the  left-hand  or  the  right-hand 
written  column,  respectively. 

We  commend  the  book  to  the  attention  of  teachers  as  worthy  their  adoption. 

w. 

The  Examiner,  or  Teacher's  Aid.  Designed  to  assist  candidates  for  Teachers* 
Certificates,  in  preparing  for  examination ;  also,  pupils,  in  reviewing  their 
studies;  teachers,  in  examining  their  classes;  and  Normal  Schools  and 
Teachers*  Institutes,  in  class  and  drill  exercises.  By  Alexander  Duncan,  A. 
M.  144pp.,  12mo.  Cincinnati:  Sargent,  Wilson  &  Hinkle. 

The  main  design  of  this  work,  as  indicated  above,  is  to  furnish  assistance  to 
those  who  desire  to  become  teachers,  in  preparing  themselves  to  sustain  success- 
fully such  examination  an  the  law  requires  them  to  pass,  before  they  can  be  legal- 
ly authorized  to  teach.  It  embraces,  in  concise  form  and  systematically  arranged, 
questions  upon  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  Reading,  and  Orthography, — 
the  branches  upon  which  the  law  requires  all  candidates  to  be  examined.  The 
plan  of  the  work  is  good,  and  it  has  been  well  carried  out. 


THE  NATIONAL  SERIES 


OP 


STANDARD  SCHOOL-BOOKS 

INCLUDES,  AMONG  UPWARDS  OF 

Three  Hundred  Volumes  of  Standard  Educational  Works, 

THE  following: 


National  Pictorial  Primer.    Parker  A  Watson 

National  Series  of  Soh4  Readers.    6  Nos. 

Sherwood's  Writing-Speller  Series.  4  ** 

Smith's  Sch'l  Spellers  and  Definers.   4  *< 

Wright's  Analytical  Orthography. 

Northend's  Dictation  Exercises. 

Fowle's  False  Orthography. 

Fowle's  Bible  Reader. 

Dayies'  New  Series  of  Arithmetics.  6  Nos. 

DaTies'  New  Series  of  Algebras.      '  4  " 

Davies'  Higher  Mathematics — a  complete 
course. 

Monteith  &  McNally's  School  Geogra- 
phies.    6  Nos. 

Clark's  Diagram  System  of  Eng.  Gram- 
mar.    2  Nos. 

Beers'  System  of  Penmanship.     12  Nos. 

Self-Instructing  Writing-Books.     8     <* 

Willard's  American  and  Universal  His- 
tories. 

Berard's  History  of  England. 

Monteith's  History  of  United  States. 

Hanna's  Bible  History. 

Boyd's  Annotated  British  Poets.    5  Vols. 

Northend's  School  Speakers.     8  Nos. 

Raymond's  Patriotic  Speaker. 

Smith  &  Martin's  Book-keeping. 


Watts  on  the  Mind. 

Boyd's  Composition  and  Logic. 

Eames*  Elements  of  Criticism. 

Day's  Art  of  Rhetoric. 

Cleveland's  Compendiums.     8  Vols. 

Beers'  Geographical  Drawing-Book. 

Norton  &  Porter's  First  Book  of  Science. 

Peck's  Ganot's  Natural  Philosophy. 

Porter's  School  Chemistries.     2  Nos. 

Wood's  Botanical  Text-Books.     2  Nos. 

Emmons'  Manual  of  Geology. 

Chambers'  Elements  of  Zoology. 

Jarvis'  Text-Books  in  Physiology. 

Hamilton's  Vegetable  and  Animal  Phys- 
iology. 

Mansfield's  Political  Manual. 

Ledru's  French  Series.     8  Vols. 

Pujol  &  Van  Norman's  French  Class-B'k. 

Brooks'  Annotated  Greek  &  Latin  Texts. 

Dwigbt's  Heathen  Mythology. 

Brooks',  Tracy's  and  Carter's  School 
Records. 

Marcy's  Eureka  Alphabet  Tablet. 

Scofield's  National  School  Tablets. 

Brooks'  School  Manual  of  Devotion. 

The  School-Boy's  Infantry  Tactics. 

Boot's  Silver  Lute. 


The  School-Teacher's  library, 

IN  TWENTY-FOUR  VOLUMES, 

INCLUDING 

Page's  ^^TlieoiT  and  Practice  of  Teacliliiff," 
Holbrookes  ^IVorinal  Metliods  of  Teadtlnff," 

AND  KINDRED  WORKS. 


Teachers,  and  others  interested  in  the  selection  of  Text-Books,  are  invited  to  send 
to  the  publishers  for  their  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  where  may  be  found 
detailed  descriptions  of  all  their  issues. 

The  Publishers  will  issue  about  July  1st  the  first  number  of  the  '*  Illustrated  Ed- 
ucational Bulletin."    Sent  free  to  any  address.     Subscriptions  invited. 

A.  S.  BABNES  &  00.,  Educational  Publishers, 

111  &  113  William  Street,  New  York. 


GET  THE  BEST;  GET  THE  CHEAPEST: 

The  Eclectic  Educational  Series. 


Moet  of  the  Books  of  the  Eolsotio  Educational  Sbriks  are  well  known  to  the 
public.  Subjected  to  the  most  rigid  criticisms  of  our  best  Educators,  and  to  the 
Beyereet  tests  of  practical  use  in  thousands  of  schools,  tlicy  have  been  constantly 
increasing  in  popular  fayor,  until  to-day,  when  they  are  more  widely  used  and  mors 
highly  commended  than  any  other  Series  published  in  America. 

They  haye  receiyed  the  cordial  indorsement  of  the  most  intelligent  and  BuccessftQ 
teachers  throughout  the  Union.  They  combine  the  rare  adyantagee  of  superior 
intrinsic  merit,  admirable  gradation,  typographical  beauty,  eheapneu^  and  extenaiTe 
adoption  and  use.    The  Eclectic  Series  embraces, 

ALPHABET  AND  SPELLING. 

MoQuttbt's  Pbihabt  Sohool  Chabts, 6  Nos. 

MoGutibt's  New  Eclbotio  Spbllimo-Book,    .....        16  Mo. 

Db  Wolf's  IssTBUOTiyB  Spbllbb,        --       .        -       -       -        -12  Mo. 

White's  Alphabet  Made  East,      .......16  Mo. 

Thb  Little  Tbachbb,  o&  Wobd  Method,  .       .        -       -        .       -16  Mo. 

McGurrBT's  Primart  School  Charts;  a  Series  of  Six  Numbers:  to  accompany 
McGuffey's  New  Eclectic  Readers.  They  combine  both  the  Alphabetic  and  Yford 
Methods  of  teaching  children  to  read,  and  furnish  material  for  thorough  drills  npoa 
all  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language,  and  upon  the  yarious  difficult  and  unus- 
ual consonant  combinations. 

MoGvffet's  Nbw  SpellinG'Book  is  unsurpassed  by  any  Speller  published. 

DbWolf's  iNSTRUCTiyE  Speller  is  a  thorough  and  complete  work  on  orthography, 
pronunciation,  and  analysis  of  words. 

reading. 

McGuffet's  New  First     Eclectic  Reader,      .....  16  Mo. 

McGvffbt's  New  Second  Eclectic  Reader,  .....  16  Mo. 

MoGuffet's  New  Third    Eclectic  Reader,       .....  16  Mo. 

McGuffbt's  New  Fourth  Egleotic  Reader,  .        .        -        -        .  12  Mo. 

McGuffbt's  New  Fifth     Eclectic  Reader,      -----  12  Mo. 

McGuffbt's  New  Sixth     Eclectic  Reader, 12  Mo. 

McGuffbt's  New  High  School  Reader,    -        .        -        -        -        -  12  Mo. 

Hemans'  Toumo  Ladies'  Reader, -12  Mo. 

McGuffbt's  New  Series  embraces  many  features  of  exeellenee,  calculated  to 
render  it  one  of  the  most  yaluable  contributions  to  the  Educational  Literatnio 
of  tiie  day. 

The  testimony  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  country  goes  to  show  that  MoGufpbt'b 
Nbw  Readers  are  admirably  simple,  progressiye,  and  complete,  and  unexceptionabls 
in  their  adaptation  to  school  instruction.  They  are  unquestionably  the  bestf  tM$ 
ehiopestf  and  the  most  popular  School  Readers  published.' 

Hbhabs'  Youxa  Ladies'  Reader  has  been  prepared  with  especial  referenoe  to 
the  wants  of  Femalo  Schools  and  Seminaries. 
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ELOCUTION. 

McGuffby's  New  Juvenile  Speaker,         ...••.    12  Mo. 

McGuffet'b  New  Eclectic  Speaker, 12  Mo. 

Kidd'b  Elocution  and  Vocal  Culture,     ------    12  Mo. 

McGuffey's  Speakers  embrace  a  great  number  and  variety  of  choice  Beleotions 
for  reading  and  declamation. 

Kidd's  Elocution  and  Vocal  Culture  is  an  excellent  manual  for  instimotion 
and  class  drill,  and  is  highly  popular  wherever  used. 

arithmetic. 

Rat's  Prikart  Arithmetic,  or  First  Book,    -----  16  Mo. 

Rat's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  or  Second  Book,       -        -        -  16  Mo. 

Rat's  Practical  Arithmetic,  or  Third  Book,  -        -        -        -  16  Mo. 

Rat's  Higher  Arithmetic,  or  Fourth  Book,        -        -        -        -  12  Mo. 

Rat's  Test  Examples,    Without  Answers, 16  Mo. 

Rat's  Test  Examples,    With  Answers,    -        ...        .        .        -  16  Mo. 

Rat's  Kbt  to  Practical  Arithmetic,       .-...-  16  Mo. 

Rat's  Ket  to  Higher  Arithmetic,       ......  12  Mo. 

algebra  and  geometry. 

Rat's  Elbmentart  Algebra,  or  First  Book,  .....  12  Mo. 

Rat's  Higher  Algebra,  or  Second  Book,     .....  12  Mo. 

Rat's  Ket  t6  Algebras,  Ist  &  2d  Books,         .....  12  Mo. 

Rat's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometrt, 12  Mo. 

Evans'  School  Geometrt, 12  Mo. 

Few  school-books  ever  published  have  received  a  wider  or  more  cordial  indorse- 
ment from  prominent  and  influential  educators  than  the  works  of  Dr.  Ray. 
Wherever  used  they  are  liked.  Those  who  have  thoroughly  tested  their  merits  in  tlie 
class-room  unite  in  pronouncing  them  superior  to  all  other  similar  works. 

Evans'  School  Geometrt  presents  in  concise  form  the  leading  propositions 
and  truths  of  the  science. 

grammar  and  COMPPSITIOI*. 

PiNNBo's  Prim  ART  Grammar, ---16  Mo. 

PiNNEO'S    AnALTTICAL   GRAMMAR,        .......12  Mo. 

PiNNEo's  English  Teacher,         ........12  Mo. 

PiKNEo's  Guide  to  Composition,     ..-.--.12  Mo. 

Probably  no  series  of  Grammars  ever  attained  a  more  general,  and,  at  the  sam« 
time,  so  approved  and  firm  an  introduction  into  the  best  schools  of  the  countiry,  as 
the  works  of  Prof.  Pinneo. 

They  are  books  of  rare  merit.  Those  who  have  used  them  longest  like  them  best. 
The  thorough  test  of  the  class-room  reveals  their  superior  excellence  for  purposes  of 
school  instraotion. 

SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

Young  Singer,  Part  I,       ..-.-.---16  Mo. 
Young  Singer,  Part  II, -       -       -        16  Mo. 

!Ehx  Youna  Singer,  Parts  I  and  II,  embraces  an  interesting  and  Taried 
collection  of  Juvenile  Music  for  schools,  and  has  been  selected  with  especial  referenot 
to  the  wants  of  the  youngest  class  of  learners.  The  Songs  are  admirably  adapted  to 
interest  and  please  children. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

liiLiiHTHAL  &  Alltk's  Objegt  Lessonb,     ......  16  Ma 

White's  Clabs-Booe  op  Geoorapht,       ......  16  Mo. 

Smart's  Manual  of  Free  Gtknastios,      ......  16  Mo. 

The  Examiner,  or  Teachers'  Aid,         ......  12  Mo. 

Chapman's  Agricultural  Chemistry,        ......  16  Ma 

LiLiBNTHAL  AND  Alltn's  O EJECT  Lbssons  ftimishot  ft  Systematic  coarse  of 
instraotion  in  Composition  and  Object  Lessons. 

White's  Class-Book  of  Geoorapht  contains  a  complete  system  of  oral  is- 
stmction,  and  map  exercises  for  class  drill. 

Smart's  Gtmmastics,  a  concise  Manual  of  free  Gymnastics  and  Dumb-Bell 
exercises,  for  the  school-room  and  parlor. 

The  Examiner,  or  Teachers'  Aid,  is  designed  to  assist  Candidates  for  Teaeh- 
er's  Certificates,  in  preparing  for  examination. 


EXTENSIVE   POPULARITY. 

The  Eclectic  Series,  embracing  the  above  books,  has  been  reocna- 
mended,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the 

Ohio  State  Supbbintendbnt  of  Public  Instbuotiom, 
Indiana  Statb  SuPEBiNTByDENT  of  Public  Instbuctioh, 
Illinois  Statb  Sufsbintbndbnt  of  Public  Instruotiok, 
Iowa  Statb  Supbrintbndbnt  of  Public  Instbuction, 
Wisconsin  Statb  Supbbintendbnt  of  Pxtblic  Instbuction, 
Minnbsota  State  Supebintbndbnt  of  Public  Instbuction, 
MusouBi  Statb  Supbbintendbnt  of  Pubuc  Instbuction, 
EIansas  Statb  Supebintbndbnt  of  Public  Instbuction, 
Pennsylyania  State  Supebintbndbnt  of  Public  Instbuction, 
Wbst  Vieoinia  State  Supbeintbndbnt  of  Pubuc  Instbuction; 

And  by  Thousands  o£  Boards  of  Education,  School  Officers^  SuperinUndenU  and 
l^BOoherSf  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 


19*  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desiring  ^to  make  a  change  in 
text-books  in  use  in  their  Schools,  are  respectMly  invited  to  corres- 
pond with  the  publishers, 

SAEGBNT,  WILSON  &  HmKLB, 

OiNOINNATI,  O 


TALIJABLE  EDVCATIONAL  WORKS 

PUBLISHED   BY 

J.  B.  LimiSrOOTT  &  CO., 

NOS.  715  AHD  717  MABEET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Lippincott's  New  Pronouncing  (Gazetteer. 

Ererj  portion  of  the  text  of  the  former  work  has  been  tborougbly  reviaed,  a  Tery  large  portion  of  the  artt- 
cle«  wholly  rewritten,  with  an  Appendix  of  nearly  10|000  new  artidea,  relating,  for  the  moat  part,  to 
the  United  States. 

One  Vol.,  over  2300  Imperial  8vo  Pages.     Sheep,  $8.00. 

The  Nkw  Oazettekr  presents: 

I.  A  descriptive  notice,  with  the  most  recent  and  authentic  information  respecting  the  oonntriea,  ialandSi 
rirers,  mountains,  cities,  and  towns,  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

H.  The  names  of  all  important  places,  both  in  their  native  and  foreign  laoguaget,  with  tha  pnxiimolatioft 
of  the  same :  a  feature  never  attempted  in  any  other  work. 

m.  The  classical  names  of  all  ancient  places,  so  far  as  they  can  be  accorately  ascertained  firom  the  beat 
authorities. 

TV.  A  complete  etymological  vocabulary  of  ge<^T<^phieal  namea.  «- 

Y.  An  elaborate  exposition  of  the  principles  of  pronunciation  of  names  in  (be  Danish,  Dutch,  French,  Ger- 
man, Greek,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Norwegian,  Polish,  Portuguese,  Russian,  Spanish,  Swedish  and 
Welsh  languages. 
This  great  work  embodies  a  wealth  of  knowledge,  in  Its  department,  not  accessible  f^om  any  other  book 

extant,  nor  less  important,  as  a  promoter  of  sound  learning,  than  the  best  dictionarv  of  the  BsgUsh  Im- 

gtiAge,  by  the  side  of  which  it  merits  a  place  on  the  table  of  every  teacher  and  <c^ooI  m  the  oount^. 
49"  Not  allowable  by  mail,  but  will  be  sent  any  reasonable  distance,  at  our  expense,  on  receipt  of  price. 

The  Student's  Practical  Chemistry. 

By  henry  MORTON,  A.M.,  and  ALBERT  M.  LEEDS,  A.M. 
A  text-book  on  Ohemical  Physics  and  Inorganic  and  Organic  Gbemistry,  presenting  all  the  valuable  imw 
iacta  in  the  branches  discussed,  bringing  the  work  down  to  the  present  time;  beautiftilly  lUartnAed  with 
over  150  engravings.    One  vol.  12mo.    Over  300  pages.    $1.25. 

^  

Works  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching. 

Bt  JAMES  PYLE  WICKERSHAM,  A.M. 

Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School  at  MUlertrnlU, 

Wickerahatn's  School  Economy 12mo.  90.9Q 

A  Treatise  on  the  Preparation,  Organization,  Employment,  Government  and  Anthoritiee  of  Schools. 

Wickersham's  Methods  of  Instruction « 12mo.  JH.05 

That  part  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education  which  treats  of  the  Nature  of  the  several  branches  of  Knowl- 
edge and  Methods  of  teaching  them. 

m  

Loomis's  New  Arithmetics. 

Loomis's  New  Analytical  Arithmetic $0.25 

A  First  Book  combining  Intellectual  and  Written  Bramiiias, 

Loomis's  New  Normal  Arithmetic 40 

Complete  Practical  Treatise  for  advanced  classes. 

Lippincott's  Geographical  Series. 

I.  Allen's  Oral  Geography $0.26 

Pictorial  Maps  and  Natural-History  Engravings. 

II.  Allen's  Primary  Geography 36 

Based  on  the  Object  Method  of  Instruction. 

III.  Shaw  and  Allen's  Comprehensive  Geography 1.00 

Combining  Geography  with  Natural  Hlstoiy. 

IV.  Smith's  New  Geography 1.10 

Synthetical,  Analytical,  and  Comparative. 

V.  Carl  Ritter's  Comparative  Geography 90 

Translated  by  WnUAH  L.  Gaos. 

49»  Prices  herewith  given  are  special  introductory  rates.  Please  addreas  the  Publiahen. 


APPROVED   SCHOOL-BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BT 

E.   H.    BTTTILiEIt   Sc   CO., 
187  South-Fourth  St./Philadelphia. 


laTCHIXI/S  NEW  SCnOOIi  eEOeRAPHIES. 

Entirely  New — Text,  MapB,  and  EngraTiogs. 

Xitohell'B  First  IieBSons  in  (Geography.    For  yonng  chUdren.    Designed  as  an  introdQctbm  to 

the  author's  Primary  Geography.    With  maps  and  engrarings.  ^ 
ICitoheU's  New  Primary  Oeography.    Ilinstrated  by  Twenty  colored  Map«,  and  Ono  Hondred 

Engrarings.    Designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  New  Intermediate  Qec^praphy. 
Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Oeography.    For  the  ose  of  Schools  and  Academies.    lUostntsd 

by  twenty-three  copperplate  Maps  and  numerous  Engravings.. 
MitoheU's  New  School  Oeography  and  Atlas.    A  system  of  Modem  Geography— Physical, 

PoUticali  and  Descriptive;  accompanied  by  a  new  Atlas  of  Forty-four  copper-plate  MupB,  and  illustrat* 

ed  by  Two  Hundred  Engrarings. 
Mitchell's  New  Ancient  (Geography.    An  entirely  new  work,  elegantly  illustrated. 


naxcHULi/s  schooi.  geographies,    oud  series. 

Mitchell's  Primary  (Geography.  An  Easy  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Geography.  Illustrated 
by  engrarings  and  sixteen  colored  maps. 

Mitchell's  School  (Geography  and  Atlas.  New  Rerlsed  Edition.  A  system  of  Modem  Geogn- 
phy,  comprising  a  description  of  the  present  state  of  the  World,  and  its  fire  great  dirlslons.  Embel- 
lished by  numerous  Engrarings,  and  accompanied  by  an  Atlas  containing  thirty-four  Maps,  diawu 
and  engrared  expressly  for  this  work. 

Mitchell's  Ancient  Oeography  and  Atlas.  Designed  for  Academies,  Schools,  and  FamlUss.  A 
system  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Geography,  embellished  with  engrarings  of  remarkable  erents,  views 
of  ancient  cities,  and  rarious  interesting  antique  remains.  Together  with  an  Ancient  Atlas,  coatafaH 
Ing  mi^s  illustrating  the  work. 


GOODRICH'S  SCHOOI.  HISTORIES. 

Oooodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States.    A  Pictorial  History  of  the  Unltsd 

States,  with  notices  of  other  portions  of  America.    By  S.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of  *  Peter  Parley's  Tales  *. 
Ooodrich's  American  Ohild's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States.   An  introdnetta 

to  the  author's  *  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  Stetes*. 
Ooodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Sngland.    A  Pictorial  History  of  England.  By  8. 0.  Goodridi, 

author  of  *  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States',  etc 
Ooodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Borne.    A  Pictorial  History  of  Ancient  Eome,  with  sketches  of 

the  History  of  Modem  Italy.    By  S.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of  *  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States'. 

For  the  use  of  Schools.    Rerlsed  and  improred  edition. 
Gk>odri6h's  Pictorial  History  of  Oreece.    A  Pictorial  History  of  Greece,  Ancient  and  Modem. 

By  S.G.  Goodrich,  author  of 'Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States'.    For  the  use  of  SchoolB.    Bevisad 

edition. 
Ooodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  France.      A  Pictorial  History  of  France.     For  the  use  of 

Schools.    By  S.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of  <  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States '.    Revised  and  improvid 

edition,  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

Ooodrich's  Parley's  Oonmion-School  History  of  the  World.  A  Pictorial  Hlstoty  of 
the  World,  Ancient  and  M(>dern.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  By  S.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of  *  Pictorial  Hb- 
tory  of  the  United  States ',  etc.    Illustrated  by  oogravings. 

Ooodrich's  Pictorial  Natural  History.  Elegantly  iUuatrated  with  more  than  Two  Hundisd 
Engravings. 

Ooppee's  Xilements  of  IiOgic.  Elements  of  Logic.  Designed  as  a  Manual  of  Instruction.  ^ 
Henry  Ooppee,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  late  Frio* 
dpal  Assistant-Professor  of  Ethics  and  English  Studies  in  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point. 

's  Mements  of  Bhetorlc.     Elements  of  Rhetoric.     Designed  as  a  Manual  of  Instructieu. 
Henry  Ooppee,  A  Jft,  author  of  *  Elements  of  Logic ',  etc.    New  edition,  revised. 


°T«! 


ATWATER'^  SCHOOL  fiOYEMHENT 


EVERT  TEACHER  SHOPLD  HAVE  IT! 

It  is  economical  and  efifectiye. 

It  keeps  a  complete  record  of  Deportment  and  Lessons ;  also.  Punctual  Attendance, 

reporting  the  same  to  parents  each  evening. 
It  reaches  and  encourages  every  pupil. 
It  tends  to  interest  parents  and  pupils  in  the  school. 
It  saves  much  time  and  hard  labor. 
It  is  every  way  superior  to  the  marking  system. 
Thousands  of  teachers  declare  its  value. 

Edition  for  1866  consists  of  Punctual,  Lesson  and  Deportment  Merits  for  daily 
use ;  Tickets  of  Fifteen  Merits  to  redeem  them  with,  and  of  Sixties  to  redeem  the 
Fifteens  with. 

A  set  of  this  Government,  containing  six  hundred  Single  Merits,  two  hundred 
Fifteen  Merits,  and  one  hundred  Sixty  Merits,  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of 


TWENTY  SCHOOL-ROOM  MOTTOES. 

The  following  mottoes  are  each  printed  in  large  letters  on  a  separate  sheet  of  the 
best  China  card-board,  designed  to  hang  on  school-room  walls.  Complete  set  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  $1.00* 

DO  ONE  THING  AT  A  TIME,  AND  THAT  WELL. 

NOT  HOW  MUCH,  BUT  HOW  WELL. 

STUDY  AND  THINK. 

NO  IDLERS  HERE. 

ALWAYS  READY. 

PERSEVERANCE  CONQUERS  ALL  THINGS. 

I  CAN— AND  WILL. 

IDLENESS  IS  A  CRIME. 

THOU  GOD  SEEST  ME. 

HONEST  LOSS  IS  BETTER  THAN  BASE  GAIN. 

WHATEVER  IS  WORTH  DOING,  IS  WORTH  DOING  WELL. 

WE  LOVE  EACH  OTHER. 

ALWAYS  GOOD— ALWAYS  HAPPY. 

I  CAN'T  MUST  FAIL. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  IT,  OR  ONLY  THINK  YOU  KNOW  IT? 

I  'LL  TRY  WILL  SUCCEED. 

WHEN  A  WEARY  TASK  YOU  FIND  IT, 
PERSEVERE,  AND  NEVER  l4lND  IT. 

HARD  LESSONS  REQUIRE  HARD  STUDY. 

ALWAYS  UP  TO  TIME. 

LITTLES  MAKE  UP  THE  SUM  OF  ALL  GOOD. 
All  orders  should  be  addressed  to 

Box  2083,  Ghioago,  Illinois. 


J.  B.  OOWPERTHWAIT, 

PUBLISHER  AND  BOOKSELLER, 

Woold  loTlte  the  attentloD  of  Teachers  and  School  Officen  to  the  following  Talnable  School-Books. 

Greene's  Series  of  Grammars* 

By  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  of  Brown  University. 

GREENE'S  INTRODUCTION Retail  price  50  cis, 

GREENE'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR "  86    «' 

GREENE'S  ANALYSIS "  86    " 

These  three  books  form  the  most  ** complete,  progressive  and  scientific  series" 
now  before  the  public. 

Greene's  Grammars  have  been  in  use  for  more  than  twelve  years,  and  are  t^-day 
«  more  popular  than  ever." 

They  stand  the  test  of  the  school-room.  The  pupils  who  study  these  books  say ; 
/  love  Greenest  Orammar :  I  can  underttand  it.     It  is  my  favorite  ttudy. 

The  best  recommendation  of  these  books  is  that  they  are  in  general  use  in  the  bet- 
ter class  of  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  have  received  the  most  flat- 
tering testimonials  tram  those  using  them.  They  are  used  with  great  satisfaction 
in  the  Normal  Schools  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota ;  and  the  Public  Schools  of 
Rockford,  Freeport,  Galena,  Springfield,  Quincy,  Peoria,  Peru,  Mattoon,  etc.,  in 
Illinois ;  Detroit,  Ann  Arbor,  Jackson,  Marshall,  Battle  Creek,  Niles,  Pontiac,  Flint, 
St.  Johns,  Grand  Rapids,  and  many  other  places,  in  Michigan ;  in  Madison,  Janes- 
▼ille,  Beloit,  Milwaukee,  Racine,  Kenosha,  Geneva,  etc.,  etc.,  in  Wisconsin. 

Berard's  School  History  of  the  United  States. 

A  HEW  AND  BEYISED  EDITION,  INCLUDING 

Warren's  Geo8rrapliies# 

RBTAIL  PBICI 

WARREN'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY $0  75 

WARREN'S  COMMON-SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY 1  75 

WARREN'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 2  10 

WARREN'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  CHARTS.      Per  set,  inclosed  in  a  Portfolio, 

with  Hand-Book 16  00 

A  NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  COMION-SCnOOl  6E0GR1PIT 

is  in  preparation,  and  will  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks.     The  Maps  are  to  be  entirdy 
neWf  and  somewhat  enlarged.     Several  new  Maps  will  be  added. 

Colbnrii's  Arithmeticsu 

OON8I8TING  OF  BRAIL  PBKI 

COLBURN'S  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  ARITHMETIC $0  26 

COLBURN'S  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC  85 

COLBURN'S  COMMON-SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC 90 

COLBURN'S  ARITHMETIC  AND  ITS  APPLICATION 1  20 


mS^  Copies  of  any  of  the  above  works  (except  the  charts)  will  be  furnished  for  ex- 
amination, postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price, 

S^^  Teachers  and  School  Officers  of  the  West,  desiring  to  introduce  any  of  these 
books,  can  obtain  them  on  favorable  terms.  For  any  information  regarding  terms, 
etc.,  please  address  the  publisher,  or,  if  more  convenient, 

PBANK  PEAVEY,  Gen'l  West»n  Ag^, 

Office  in  Chicago  with  P*0.  Box  608,  CHICAGO. 

80HESHEBH0BV,  BAHOSOFT  k  00.,  No.  6  Oustom-House  Flaoe. 


NEW  ERA  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  CUSSICS. 

All  the  latin  Prose  required  lor  entering  College  in  One  Tolnme. 

A  Preparatory  Latin-Prose  Book, 

CoDtalniog  all  the  Latin  Prose  necessary  for  entering  College,  with  references  to  Harkness's  and  Andrews 

and  Stoddard*8  I^tin  Orammars ;  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory ;  a  Vocabnlaryi 

and  a  Oeographical  and  Historical  Index. 

-A.    ISTE"^^    EIDITI03Sr_ 

Containing,  in  addition  to  the  above, 

A  quantity  of  Easy  Prose  Selections,  designed  to  supply  the  place  of  a  Latin  Reader; 

also,  Additional  Prose  Matter,  especially  prepared  for  and  adapted  to  the  Introductory  Course  of  Latin 

Prose  at  Harvard  University. 

.Tliirteenth.   E^dition :    E^nlairged  and   Izxiproved. 
By  J.  H.  HAJVSOM,  AM., 

Principal  of  the  Waterville  Classical   Institute. 
12mo.      pp.  900.      Frioa  S3.00. 

Probably  no  work  has  for  a  long  time  been  issued  which  has  90  completely  met  the  wants  of  students 
as  this  happily-conceived  volamo  by  Mr.  Hanson.  Comiirising  in  one  book  all  the  Latin  Prose  required 
for  entrance  into  any  of  our  Colleges ;  the  Text,  the  moot  approved ;  Rkferkncks,  to  the  two  best  Gram- 
mars in  use;  NoTsa,  brief  and  to  the  point,  giving  aid  where  it  is  needed,  and  yet  not  doing  the  pupil's 
work  for  him;  a  ftill  Vocabulart,  with  other  great  merits ;  it  has  received  the  approval  of  a  large  number 
of  eminent  professors  and  teachers,  and  has  been  introduced  into  many  of  our  best  schools  and  colleges. 

PRESIDENT  CHAM  PLIN,  of  Waterville  College,  pronounces  It  "A  work  of  great  merit.  .  .  .  The 
book  can  not  Ml  of  being  favorably  received  by  classical  teachers." 

And  S.  H.  Tavlor,  Princiiwl  of  Phillips  Academy — high  authority  In  every  thing  pertaipiog  to  tbe  sub- 
Jeet,^says:  ^No  book  of  the  kind  has  appeared  which  is  better  adapted  to  lay  the  right  foundation  for  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language." 


Companion  to  Hanson's  Latin  Prose-Book. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Latin  Poetry 

FOR  THE  USB  OP  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

Oontalning  Selections  fh>m  Tirgil,  Ovid,  and  Horace ;  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory ;  and 

Befannces  to  Harkneas's  and  Andrawa  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammara. 

BY 

J.  H.  HANSON,  JuX.,  and  W.  J.  BOUFX,  JuM., 

Prin.  of  the  Waterville  Classical  Institute.  |  Master  of  High  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Beady  Early  in  September.        12mo.    Price  $3.00. 


Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Preparatory  Latin  Prose-Book,"  the  author  and  publishers  of  that 
work  began  to  receive  requests  f^om  teachers  in  different  parts  of  tbe  oountry  that  a  book  c€  lAtin  Poetry 
on  the  same  plan  might  be  prepared.  The  ''  Hand-Book  of  Latin  Poetij  **  is  the  xesuU  of  an  tft>rt  to  meet 
thia  popular  demand. 

'The  book  comprises — fh>m  Tirgil,  the  first  six  Books  of  tbe  ^neid,  the  first  two  Books  of  the  Oeoi^os, 
and  six  of  the  Eclogues;  fh>m  Ovid,  twenty-five  Mythological  Tales  from  the  Metamorphoses;  (torn  Horace^ 
more  than  fifty  of  the  Odes,  the  Carmen  Sssculare,  five  of  the  Satires,  seven  of  the  Epistles,  and  the  Ara 
Poetica. 

The  Selections  from  Yirgll  include  more  than  is  required  for  admission  to  most  of  the  colleges  in  the 
country ;  and  the  Selections  (h>m  Ovid  and  Horace,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  are  a  full  equivalent  for 
the  omitted  portions  of  Virgil. 
^     7or  Female  Semlaariaa  and  OoUages,  it  is  believed  that  tbe  book  will  meet  a  want  which  has  long  been 
widely  felt 

%*  Attention  is  respectfully  requested  to  this  valuable  series,  which,  from  its  convenience,  value,  and 
economy,  deserves  careful  examination. 

Specimen  copies  fhmished  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  price. 


CSOSBT  ft  AINSWOBTH,  FabUshers, 

117  Washington  Stbekt,  Boston. 


HENRY  M.  SHERWOOD, 

MANtTFAOTUBBB  AND  DEALER  IN 

SCHOOL    FURNITTJUE 
And  General  School  Merchandise, 

Hm  the  latest  and  meet  deilrable  styles,  and  bat  School  Dttkt  cmd  Seatt  to  be  found  In  the  Northwest. 


He  is  also  the  Inventor  and  Manofiutnrer  of 


Sherwood's  Patent  Ink-Well  for  SchooU, 

Which  is  so  widely  and  ftvorably  known  as  the  best  in  nse. 
Aleoy  Agent  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  for 

Onyot'B  Wall  Maps^  and  Perce's  Magnetic  Olobes. 

The  former  are  the  finest  School  Maps  made,  while  the  latter  only  need  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Other  OUTLINE  MAPS,  SCHOOL  TABLETS  and  CHABT8  of  all  kinds. 


BOSTON  AND  FRANKLIN  GLOBES,  etc.,  etc. 


H.    M.    SHERWOOD'S 

UQUID  SLATING  FOR  BLACKBOARDS, 


:oxj:ozi.oo: 


.z^: 


ITTH.: 


Sent  safely  by  Express,  in  tin  cans  of  Pints,  Quarts,  or  Gallons. 


Parties  wanting  aiHjf  thing  in  the  line  of  School  Merchandise  can  be  soppUed  fwomptly,  and  on  flkvonbls 
terms. 

Send  for  ninstrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List 


[myfl] 


HEJVRY  JH.  SHERHTOOD, 

21  Lombard  Block  (107  Monroe  street),  CHIOAOO. 
4S^  first  door  west  of  the  PoitOflloe. 


f  iffliii  m  WISH, 

88  &  90  Bandolph  and  69  Dearborn  St.,  Ghioago. 

THE  LARGEST  PIANO  ESTABLISHIENT  IN  THE  IITED  STATES. 


100  PIANOS  TO  SELECT  FROM. 

-A.LL  Fashionable  Styles — Every  !Price. 

From  tbe  World-Renowned 

and  Tweniy  of  the  Best  New-York  cmd  Boston  Mictories. 


JEVEWLY   PIANO  IV^ARRANTED   FITE  YEARS. 

OLD  FIAirOS  TAKEN  IN  EZOHAXTGE  FOB  HEW  ONES. 
FIFTY  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  SAVED  BY  BUYING  IN  CHICAGO. 

I  have  more  Pianos  than  can  be  found  in  any  wareroom  in  New  York,  Boston,  or 

Philadelphia,  and  will  pay  any  one's  expenses  to  Chicago  who  can  prove  he 

can  buy  the  same  quality  of  instrument  cheaper,  after  adding 

freight,  in  those  cities  than  at  my  warerooms  in  Chicago. 


Melodeons!  Melodeons! 

TWENTY  STYLES,  EVERY  PRIOE. 

MONITOR  ORGANS! 

FOB  CHURCH  AND  PAKIiOK  USE. 

PURE  onaA-isr  tone. 

Can  be  used  by  any  Melodeon-Player ;  does  not  get  out  of  order. 


ETery  one,  when  in  Chicago,  is  cordially  iuTited  to  call  and  see  our  instruments, 
whether  wishing  to  buy  or  not. 

Save  this  Circular,  and  bring  it  w^ith.  you. 

Address  aU  Letters  AXuAJSTSOTST     TtEJEllD, 

TBHPIiB  OF  MU81C,  OIIIOA.GO. 


THE  BEST  ^JVD  CHE*1PEST: 


GEO.  &  C.  W.  SHERWOOD 

Haye  remoTed  (h>m  their  old  stand,  118  Lak^z  !^tr?rt,  to  thu  tiew  ai^d  more  comoiDdiaiu  buildldf 

105  ]VEadison  Street^ 

Where  thej  hare  In  store  the  lar£«t  aud  belt  nssoTtmeni  uf 

SCHOOL  FVRrVITIJRE, 

SCBOOIi  APPARATUS, 

orxLiiVib:  mAPS, 

CiLOBES,     CHARTS, 

And,  iD  Tact, 

Every  thing  that  pertams  to  the  Furnishing  of  Schools, 

that  can  be  fuund  Ju  llie  W^et. 
To  supply  the  Increasing  demand,  they  have  ereirteJ  a  larg?  four-story  balldiDj^  fur  tlio  Mauufact-ure  or 

School  Furniture  and  Apparatus. 

They  also  iiubiEsb  a  Senes  ol 

OTJTLIlSrB       IS^jft.I'S, 

The  Latest  and  lleet  \u  th#  market 
Persons  yisiting  the  city  in  quest  of  Furniture  or  Apparatus  will  please  roinember  the  pLu)e» 

105   nVEadison  Street^   Cliicago. 

GEO,  &  C.  W.  SHERWOOB. 

Orders  attended  to  promptly.        J^f^nd  fur  f^rrntnrs  tor  Fnnitture  and  ApjtaratiQS, 


(  SUCCESSOR  TO  ANDREWS  *  BIGELOW  ) 

SCHOOL  FURNISHER,    -        -    - 


Chicago, 


/  HAVE  THE  SOLE  WESTER X  AGKSCV  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

OJEi^A^SE'S     SOKCOOIL.    FXTRISTITTJI^E, 

Munufnctnred  at  Uie  Western  Scuool  FTONiTunB  Works.  Buffalo. 
W.  Chase  and  Son.  mannfactiirer^.  after  an  experinnco  of  14  i/narx  in  this  branchy  liav«  so  perfectwl  tlieir 
p«ttems  and  machinery  that  their  fiirnilnro  has  now  no  supcHoVy  Ea«t  or  West.  Every  desirable  style 
of  School  De«k,  goat,  and  Teacher's  Desk,  single  and  double,  made.  Testimonials  in  regard  to  its  superi- 
ority are  given  by  the  Superintendenta  of  Schools  in  Chicago.  St.  Louis,  Bloomlnjjjton.  Toledo,  Kalamiizoo, 
Milwaukee,  Davenp<.»rt.  and  many  other  cities  and  towns  where  it  has  b«en  introduced. 

•  ^S^  Over  7000  Iksk*  of  Chafe's  nuiiiufacturt  pttrchased  by  Uu.  City  of  Chicago  alone. 


EA'CLUSJVE   SALE   TJIROVGHOUT   THE   UNITED   STATES   OF   THE 

HOllBROOK'S  SCHOOL.  APPARATUS, 

Aa  perfected  and  manufactured  by  Dvtigbt  IIoldbook,  Esq.,  erabraciag  Globes,  Tellnriane,  Forms  and  Sol- 
ids, Holbrook's  Liquid  Slate  for  Blackboards,  etc.,  etc.,  and  every  thing  desirable  for  illustration  in  schools 
of  all  grades,  ^t^^o?  ^^^  many  educators  who  have  rtcommena^  in  particular  the  Uolbrook  Apparatus 
mig^t  be  mentioned  the  lion.  Henry  fiamard,  Newton  Bateman,  Richard  Edwards,  John  D.  Philbrick. 

<i  •  tm  

WESTERN  PUBLISHER   OF 

MITCHELL'S  SERIES  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

These  maps  are  used  throughout  the  New-England  States,  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  more  generally 
than  any  others  in  the  Western  States.  They  represent  the  very  latest  changes  in  boundary,  are  better 
and  more  widely  known  than  any  other  series  in  America. 

Pnt>Usher8  of  Camp's  Sesiss  of  Geographies  and  MAPFind  Plates,  Keys  to  Mitchell's  Maps  and  de- 
signed especially  to  accompany  them.  These  Geographies  and  Mapping  Plates  (skeleton  mapt  for  draw- 
ing) have  long  been  used,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

OHAETS  AUD  TABLETS  OP  ALL  KINDS. 

BOSTON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  TABLETS  (exclusive  Western  sale). 

PAYSON,  DUNTON  AND  SCRIBNER'S  WRITING  TABLETS. 
OOLTON'S  COLORED  GEOGRAPHICAL  CARDS. 

SCOFI ELD'S  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  TABLETS. 

SANDERS'S  AND  McGUFFEY'S  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  CHARTS. 
Stc,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  Ac 


ALSO  PUBUSHEB  OF 

cnrrTES's  physiological  charts, 

With  rarions  Mountings, 
jf^  DeMcriptive  CircularM  ertd  lUustrated  OOaloguei  with  Price  lisU  fumithed  on  application  "^^ 

A.  H.  ANDREWS, 

Crosby'B  Opera  Houfte,  63  'Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 


THE    HIGhllEST    FJElTa^XTJ:^/L^ 


WAS  AWARDED  TO 


PATSON,  DUNTON  &  SCBIBNEB'S 

NATIONAL   PENMANSHIP, 

'    At  tub  Tenth  Exhibition  of  tiik  Mass.  Charitable  Mbckanic  AssooATicai, 

September,  18<>5. 
The  Judges y  in  their  Report^  smf—**^  This  appears  to  be  the  moet  practimi  Bystem  traghtoora- 
bining  all  desirable  oles^ance,  neatucHs,  and  dlHtinctness.    It  la  the  Bygtem  tanu^ht  in  oar  Bdioou, 
and  It  is  oommended  by  its  simplicity  and  adaptability  to  commercial  and  oaflineBS  piiip(Mtt> 
The  Comihittee  recommend,  as  a  recognition  of  ItH  inci-its,  a  Bronze  Medal." 
So  well  known  is  this  system,  and  such  is  its  popularity,  that  the  inltiAls 


are  as  universally  understood,  at  sight,  aa  are  the  letters  V.  8.  A.;  and  being  the  »y«tem  mj* 
widely  introduced,  and  the  most  extensively  used  In  the  United  States,  the  pablishen  fcel »« 
they  can  rig^htly  claim  for  it  the  title  of  the 

Pfor  Is   Its   Famo   oonflnecl  to   tliifii  Country* 


sfiowing  condusweljf 
can  or  English  system. 

\*  All  persons  interested  in  this  important  branch  of  education,  are  invited  to 
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PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  ILUNOIS  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION.* 


W.   H.    POWELL. 

W.  H.  Powell  was  for  some  twelve  years  actively  engaged  in  the 
cause  of  education  in  Illinois;  was  Secretary  of  the  Convention  in 
1853  at  which  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  formed,  and  also 
of  the  previous  Educational  Convention  held  at  Springfield  in  1852. 
In  the  absence  of  the  first  President,  Eev.  W.  Goodfellow,  D.D.,  he 
presided  at  the  first  Annual  Session  of  the  State  Association,  and  was 
elected  President  for  the  following  year.  In  1862  he  retired  from  the 
educational  field  and  engaged  in  other  business. 


CHARLES  B.   HOVEY. 

Char*L£8  Edward  Hovet  was  born  at  Thetford,  Vermont,  25th  of 
April,  1827.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1852 ;  was  for  two  years 
principal  of  the  High  School  at  Framingham,  Mass.;  in  1854  removed 
to  Peoria,  111.;  was  active  in  organizing  the  public  schools,  principal 
of  the  High  School,  and  Superintendent  of  the  city  schools  until  1857 ; 
President  of  the  State  Association  in  1856 ;  editor  of  the  Illinois 
Teacher  in  1856  and  1857 ;  and  appointed  first  principal  of  the  Nor- 
mal University  in  June,  1857.  This  position  he  held  until  1861, 
when  he  resigned  to  serve  his  country  as  an  officer  in  her  armies. 
For  a  fuller  sketch  of  his  life,  and  of  his  active  educational  labors  in 
Illinois,  see  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  viii,  p.  94. 


♦From  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education  for  June  [March],  1866. 
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J.    V.    N.    8TANDISH. 

J.  V.  N.  Standish  was  born  in  Woodstock,  Vermont,  on  the  26th 
of  February,  1825 — a  li,neal  descendant  from  Capt.  Miles  Standish, 
of  Plymouth  and  Puritan  fame.  .  He  was  brought  up  in  a  rural  dis- 
trict, with  good  common-school  advantages,  and  better  than  common 
farmers'-boy  fare  and  care  from  an  intelligent,  thoughtful  and  indus- 
trious father.  His  habits  of  punctuality,  frugality,  and  industry,  are 
due  to  that  father's  interest  in  his  schooling  and  bringing-up,  and  his 
scholarship  he  acquired  by  diligently  improving  the  teachings  of 
such  men  as  the  late  Professor  James  M.  Massey,  who  taught  the 
school  of  his  district  several  winters,  and  Professor  J.  C.  C.  Hoskin?, 
a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  under  whom  he  fitted  for  college  at  the 
academy  at  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire.  He  earned  his  way  through 
Norwich  University,  where  he  graduated  in  1847,  by  teaching  district 
school  a  portion  of  each  year.  To  Col.  Truman  B.  Kanson,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  College,  he  feels  greatly  indebted,  not  only  for  his  valua- 
ble class  instruction  but  for  his  personal  interest  in  his  conduct  and 
studies.  To  Professor  James  D.  Butler  and  Professor  Jackman  he 
also  acknowledges  himself  under  many  obligations. 

Mr.  Standish's  experience  in  teaching  is  long,  varied,  and  uniform- 
ly successful.  Commencing  with  a  common  school  in  a  district  of  his 
native  town  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  at  eleven  dollars  a  month, 
he  kept  on,  rising  in  the  scale  of  responsibility  and  wages,  through 
a  central,  a  select,  an  academic,  a  graded,  and  a  high  school,  until  the 
autumn  of  1854,  when  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy  in  Lombard  University,  at  Galesburg,  Illinois.  •  In  this 
position  he  has  labored  with  great  success  for  twelve  years,  and  for 
three  of  those  years  he  was  acting  President  in  the  institution. 

Outside  of  his  own  school-room  and  class-room,  he  has  ever  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  educational  movements  of  his  town,  county,  and 
state.  He  has  taken  part  in  the  drill  exercises  of  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute of  his  own  county,  each  season,  and  at  one  or  more  institutes  in 
other  counties.  He  is  a  regular  attendant  on  the  annual  session  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  of  which  he  was  elected  President  in 
1857,  and  occasionally  contributes  articles  to  the  educational  jour- 
nals. 
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W.    H.    WELLS. 

William  Harvey  Wells  was  born  in  Tolland,  Conn.,  February 
27th,  1812.  After  teaching  in  the  East-Hartford  Academy,  he  was 
from  1837  to  1847  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  of  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  at 
Andover,  Massachusetts,  when  he  became  principal  of  the  Putnam 
Free  School  at  Newburyport.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  principal  of 
the  Westfield  State  Normal  School,  and  two  years  afterward  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  from  which  position 
he  retired  in  July,  1864.  He  was  President  of  the  Essex  County 
Teachers'  Association,  and  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  a 
founder  and  President  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, President  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  originator  of 
the  National  Normal-School  Association,  and  President  of  the  Illinois 
State  Teachers'  Association  in  1860.  His  English  Grammar  was  pub- 
lished in  1846,  his  Graded  School  in  1862,  and  he  was  also  an  early 
editor  of  the  MassachtLsetts  Teacher.  For  an  extended  memoir  see 
Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  viii,  p.  529. 


WILLIAM    M.    BAKER. 

William  Melville  Baker  was  born  in  Phippsburg,  Maine,  July 
4th,  1823,  where  he  resided  until  twelve  years  of  age,  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  district  schools  for  six  months  in  the  year,  and  admission  to 
a  good  circulating  library,  from  which  he  read  promiscuously  and  om- 
nivorously.  His  father  then  removed  to  the  lumber  regions  of  the 
state,  where  for  four  years  he  was  without  the  privileges  of  school  or 
society.  After  his  return  to  civilized  life  and  a  brief  attendance  dur- 
ing two  winters  at  public  schools,  he  determined  to  prepare  for  college, 
though  with  no  resources  but  such  as  lay  within  himself.  He  fitted 
at  Belfast  Academy,  entered  Waterville  College  in  1843,  where  he  re- 
mained one  year,  graduating  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1847.  He  was 
then,  for  a  year  or  more,  member  of  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary, 
which  he  left  to  take  charge  of  Hampden  Academy.  He  had  previ- 
ously taught  school  many  terms,  during  the  winters  and  some  times 
during  the  autumn.  In  1849  he  took  charge  of  Bridgton  Academy 
for  four  years,  and  then  of  Lewiston  Academy  for  a  year,  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  principalship  of  the  Putnam  Free  School  at  Newburyport, 
Massachusetts,  as  successor  to  William  H.  Wells.  He  was  here  for 
three  years,  when,  leaving  the  school  with  a  larger  number  of  pupils 
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than  had  ever  before  attended  it,  he  removed  to  Qaincy,  Illinois,  in 
1857,  and  there  established  a  private  seminary  for  both  sexes. 

Mr.  Baker,  while  at  Newbaryport,  had  been  actively  interested  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Essex  County  Association,  and  at  Quincy  saw 
the  need  of  similar  means  to  excite  an  interest  in  pnblic  education. 
The  teachers  were  called  together,  a  County  Association  formed,  of 
which  he  was  President  for  two  years,  and  Institutes  were  held,  with 
good  results.  In  1861  he  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association.  In  the  following  year  he  entered  service  in  the  field 
as  chaplain  until  December,  1864,  when  he  resigned  and  received  the 
position  of  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  which  he 
held  until  October,  1865,  when  he  became  principal  of  the  Springfield 
High  School. 

NEWTON   BATEMAN. 

Newton  Bateman  was  born  near  Fairton,  Cumberland  Co.,  New 
Jersey,  July  27th,  1822,  and  removed  to  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  in 
1833.  His  father  was  in  very  indigent  circumstances,  and  he  grew  up 
accustomed  to  poverty,  and  trained  to  hard  manual  labor.  Up  to  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  had  gained  but  the  rudiments  of  an  English  educa- 
tion, obtained  in  three  or  four  terms  at  very  common  schools.  In  the 
fall  of  1835  he  attended  the  anniversary  exercises  of  Illinois  College, 
and  there  the  desire  was  awakened  and  the  resolution  formed  to  go  out 
from  the  same  walls  a  graduate.  Yet,  for  four  years,  though  the  hope 
and  the  determination  grew,  the  absolute  necessity  for  other  labor  pre- 
vented an  attempt  at  their  fulfillment.  In  July,  1839,  his  tiVsie  was 
unexpectedly  given  to  him  and  the  privilege  of  struggling  single- 
handed  for  the  attainment  of  that  which  he  so  much  desired.  Within 
an  hour,  arrangements  were  made  for  study  and  recitation  under  Pro- 
fessor Truman  M.  Post,  of  Illinois  College,  and  the  work  was  begun. 
Though  at  the  time  wholly  ignorant  of  Latin  and  Greek,  yet  in  less 
than  four  months  he  was  able  to  pass  a  full  examination  and  entered 
the  Freshman  class.  Contracting  his  expenses  within  the  narrowest 
limits,  and  earning  the  necessary  means  by  such  labor  as  offered  itself, 
in  the  latter  years  of  the  course  by  teaching  the  lower  classes,  he 
graduated  in  June,  1843,  and  immediately  made  preparations  to  enter 
Lane  Theological  Seminary.  Accepting  an  agency,  he  traveled  for 
some  weeks  on  foot  through  Southern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  and  with  the 
means  thus  acquired  entered  the  Seminary  in  September ;  but  in  the 
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following  spring,  worn  down  by  protracted  study,  he  left  for  the  East 
in  the  porsuit  of  health  and  employment  by  which  to  enable  himself 
to  resume  attendance  at  the  Seminary.  To  his  connection  with  the 
faculties  of  these  institutions,  and  especially  to  Professor  Post  and  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher,  does  Mr.  Bateman  attribute  whatever  literary  taste 
and  enthusiasm  for  literary  pursuits  he  may  have  shown,  and  his  exer- 
tion and  ambition  to  devote  his  powers  to  high  views  and  worthy  ends. 
The  determination  to  engage  in  educational  pursuits  was  chiefly  in- 
duced by  the  experiences  of  the  following  eighteen  months,  which 
were  spent  in  an  agency  which  brought  him  into  communication  and 
constant  association  with  the  educational  institutions  and  teachers  of 
nearly  every  state  and  principal  city  in  the  Union.  In  1845  he  re- 
turned to  the  West  and  opened  a  private  school  in  St.  Louis,  in  which 
the  number  of  scholars  increased  from  five  to  over  a  hundred  during 
the  first  year.  In  October,  1847,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  St.  Ch*arles  College,  Missouri^  where  he  re- 
mained until  1851,  when  reasons  of  a  personal  and  domestic  character 
induced  his  return  to  Jacksonville.  He  was  immediately  tendered  the 
principalship  of  the  Public  Free  School,  then  just  established,  several 
years  in  advance  of  the  first  free-school  law,  and  entered  upon  the 
work  of  organization  and  classification,  overcoming  objections  and  ob- 
stacles, and  making  a  reputation  for  the  institution  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Taking  upon  himself  the  personal  charge  of  the  High-Scho<)l 
Department,  he  fitted  over  a  hundred  students  for  college  during  his 
principalship,  and  as  many  more  became  teachers.  In  1858  he  resigned 
his  position  and  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Jacksonville  Female 
Academy ;  but,  after  the  performance  of  much  preliminary  work,  and 
while  the  prospect  of  a  field  of  great  interest  and  usefulness  opened 
itself  before  him,  he  resigned  (December,  1858)  to  prepare  for  the 
duties  of  the  State  Superintendency;  to  which  he  had  been  elected  in 
the  previous  November.  While  in  Jacksonville  he  was  twice  elected 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  holding  the  office  for  four  years  in 
succession,  examining  in  that  time  several  hundred  teachers  for  the 
common  schools.  In  December,  1854,  he  assisted  in  the  organization 
of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association ;  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee that  originated  the  Illinois  Teacher,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  board  of  editors  of  that  journal,  and  also  afterward  principal  ed- 
itor in  1858,  laboring  at  the  same  time  eight  hours  a  day  in  the  school- 
room. At  the  next  session  he  read  by  appointment  a  report  upon 
School  Oovernmentj  and  was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary,  and 
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member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  was  also  Dominated  as  the 
Teachers'  candidate  for  the  office  of  State  SaperinteDdeDt,  which  nom- 
inatioD  was  indorsed  by  the  State  Republican  Convention,  but  was  de- 
clined. In  1856  he  was  appointed  State  Agent  in  the  service  of  the 
Association.  All  this  preliminary  labor  in  the  school-room,  in  con- 
nection with  both  private  and  public  schools ;  in  the  field  as  superin- 
tendent and  examiner ;  and  in  association  with  the  teachers  of  the 
state,  was  admirably  fitting  him  for  the  new  and  more  important  posi- 
tion in  which  he  was  now  placed,  and  to  which  he  was  reelected  in 
1860  and  again  in  1864.  In  January,  1863,  he  was  also  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  Senate  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
six  years.  In  connection  with  the  State  Superintendency  he  has  is- 
sued two  official  reports,  and  a  digest  of  the  school-laws  of  the  state, 
with  official  and  judicial  decisions,  while  his  official  circulars,  to  school 
officers  and  others,  would  form  a  volume  of  three  or  four  hundred 
pages,  and  have  contributed  more  th'an  any  other  agency  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  school-laws  and  -systems. 

Mr.  Bateman  has  attended  and  participated  in  most  of  the  sessions 
of  the  State  Association,  of  which  he  was  elected  President  in  1862, 
and  has  delivered  addresses  on  educational  subjects  in  about  half  of 
the  counties  of  the  state,  and  by  invitation  before  associations  in  sever- 
al of  the  neighboring  states.  He  has  contributed  more  or  less  to 
every  volume  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  since  its  commencement,  and 
for  more  than  twenty  years  frequent  communications  from  his  pen 
upon  educational  subjects  have  appeared  in  various  periodicals,  re- 
views, and  newspapers.  He  has  spared  himself  in  no  manner  and  at 
no  time;  labor  has  been  his  law,  and  the  results  commend  the  work- 
man. 


RICHARD   EDWARDS,  A.M. 

Richard  Edwards  was  born  in  Cardiganshire,  South-Wales,  on  the 
28d  of  December,  1822.  His  father  was  a  mason  in  narrow  oircum- 
stances,  and  removed  to  this  country  ten  years  afterward  and  settled 
in  Northern  Ohio.  Here,  until  he  attained  his  majority,  his  time  was 
spent  in  labor  upon  the  farm  and  as  a  house-carpenter,  except  the 
short  time  spent  in  the  ordinary  common  schools  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  few  books,  however,  to  which  he  had  access,  including  the  Bible, 
were  faithfully  read  and  studied.  In  the  winter  of  1843-4  he  taught 
his  first  school,  near  Ravenna,  Ohio^  for  eleven  dollars  a  month  and 
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'board  rouDd' — wages  which  he  afterward  thought  more  than  an  equiv- 
alent. Hearing  of  Normal  Schools  in  Massachusetts,  and  furnished 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  then  of  Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts,  he  set  out  with  little  other  outfit,  and  traveling  by 
stage  and  canal,  and  perhaps  on  foot,  he  finally  completed  the  journey, 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  advantages  of  such  an  institution.  Kindly 
received  by  Mr.  May,  but  destitute  of  means,  he,  through  his  recom- 
mendation, obtained  a  school  in  Hingham  for  the  winter,  and  spent 
the  spring  and  early  summer  at  his  trade  as  a  carpenter.  In  the  fol- 
lowing August,  1845,  he  entered  the  Normal  School  at  Bridgewater, 
then  conducted  by  Nicholas  Tillinghast,  and  here  he  obtained  his  first 
ideas  of  what  a  teacher  should  be  and  do.  He  completed  the  pre- 
scribed year  of  study,  spending  the  winter  again  at  Hingham,  and 
teaching  the  following  winter  in  Waltham,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  now  President  of  Harvard  College, 
whose  active  friendship  has  since  been  of  essential  service  on  more 
than  one  occasion. 

Mr.  Edwards  then  spent  a  year  in  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute at  Troy,  New  York,  employed  during  the  last  six  months  as 
'Repeater',  or  pupil-teacher.  After  a  short  service,  in  the  spring  of 
1848,  as  civil  engineer  in  a  subordinate  capacity  upon  the  Boston  Wa- 
ter-works, he  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Tillinghast  as  assistant  in  the  Nor- 
mal School,  also  aided  by  Dana  P.  Colburn,  afterward  principal  of  the 
Rhode-Island  Normal  School.  Here  he  spent  five  years  of  laborious, 
ill-paid,  but  most  profitable  service, —  the  chief  oversight  of  the  school, 
owing  to  the  failing  health  of  the  principal,  often  devolving  upon  him, 
while,  in  addition  to  his  duties  in  the  school,  much  aid  was  rendered 
by  him  in  the  State  Institutes,  then  under  the  management  of  Dr. 
Barnas  Sears,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  At  Bridgewater, 
Mr.  Edwards  added  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  and  devised 
and  arranged  almost  wholly  the  methods  of  teaching  geography,  for 
which  that^school  has  been  distinguished.  In  January,  1853,  he  re- 
signed, to  take  charge  of  the  Bowditch  English  High  School  for  Boys 
in  Salem,  from  which  he  was  called  the  following  autumn  to  act  as 
State  Agent  in  visiting  schools,  advising  teachers  and  school  officers, 
addressing  public  meetings,  instructing  in  teachers'  institutes,  etc. 
In  September,  1854,  he  received  charge  of  the  State  Normal  School 
newly  established  at  Salem,  and  in  the  three  years  in  which  he  was 
here  engaged  was  developed,  in  its  main  features,  that  system  of  pro- 
fessional drill  which  he  has  since  so  successfully  followed. 
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Id  October,  1857,  Mr.  Edwards  removed  to  St.  Louis,  to  organize 
and  take  charge  of  the  City  Normal  School,  designed  for  preparing 
teachers,  principally  females,  for  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  The 
misappropriation  of  the  school-fund  by  the  rebel  authorities  in  1861 
seriously  crippled  the  schools,  though  the  Normal  School  was  still 
maintained,  in  conjunction  with  the  City  High  School,  both  institu- 
tions being  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  Edwards.  In  the  spring  of  1862 
he  resigned  his  position  here,  much  against  the  wish  of  his  employers, 
and  accepted  a  position  in  the  State  Normal  University  of  Illinois,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  principal  in  the  following  June.  He  is  here 
still  engaged  (1865),  having  as  principal  the  almost  entire  charge  of 
the  strictly  professional  instruction,  besides  the  general  oversight  of 
the  institution  and  the  early  instruction  of  the  junior  classes  in  read- 
ing. He  is  also  called  upon  to  do  much  outside  labor  in  attending 
institutes,  delivering  public  addresses  upon  education,  etc.  In  1863 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  principal  editor  of  the  Illinois  Teacher j 
and  he  is  also  at  present  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  series  of 
School  Readers.  Under  his  care  the  University  is  steadily  increasing 
in  reputation  and  numbers,  and  the  field  before  him  is  one  in  which 
his  singleness  of  purpose  and  unflagging  enthusiasm  can  work  the 
richest  results  to  the  state  and  the  whole  cause  of  education.  In  1863 
Mr.  Edwards  received  from  Harvard  College  the  honorary  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts. 


A       WHISPER. 

There  was  never  a  day  so  sad  and  long 
But  it  wore  at  length  to  even-song; 
There  was  never  a  life  so  full  of  grief 
But  death  came  at  last  to  its  relief. 

There  was  never  a  soul  so  wholly  sad 
But  it  found  some  moment  to  be  glad; 
There  was  never  a  heart  so  full  of  care 
But  it  had  one  hope  to  cheat  despair. 

There  was  never  a  winter  dark  and  drear 
But  changed  to  spring  in  the  early  year; 
There  was  never  a  summer,  welladay ! 
But  it  sloped  through  autumn  to  decay. 
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AN      ADDRESS 

DELIYERSD  BEVORS   THE  ALUMNI  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  NORMAL  UNIYEBSITT,  JUNE  28,  1866. 

BT   B.  A.    QABTKAN. 


Sa  years  ago  the  Normal  Univerfflty  sent  out  its  first  class  of  graduates.  What 
years  these  have  been !  The  history  of  the  world  has  seen  none  greater  or  grand- 
er. Haman  rights  have  never  taken  sach  strides  onward  and  upward.  Humanity 
has  been  waxing  stronger  and  nobler  through  all  these  years  of  blood  and  sor* 
row.  Men  have  died  by  thousands,  not,  as  of  old,  to  place  wreaths  upon  the  con- 
queror's brow,  but  for  the  vindication  of  the  eternal  rights  of  mankind.  The  God 
of  battles  has  been  carrying  forward  the  unchanging  principles  of  his  government. 
The  down-trodden,  although  their  skins  be  black,  have  received  their  long-denied 
rights:  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  government  can  it  be  said,  practi- 
cally as  well  as  theoretically,  that  aU  men  are  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit o^happiness. 

When  we  have  met  together  during  past  years,  our  hearts  have  been  saddened 
by  the  thought  that  many  of  our  number  were  engaged  in  giving  lessons  which 
were  never  included  in  our  course  of  study  in  this  institution.  At  our  first  meet- 
ing they  were  thundering  at  the  gates  of  Vicksburg.  One  of  the  number  had  al- 
ready been  promoted  from  the  army  below  to  that  celestial  army  above,  composed 
of  the  saints  of  God.  Amid  the  fire  and  smoke  and  leaden  hail  of  Donelson,  the 
noble  Howell  sealed  his  patriotism  with  his  life.  Year  after  year,  as  we  met  in 
these  annual  convocations,  many  seats  were  vacant  because  war  was  in  the  land. 
Even  now  one  of  our  number  is  still  absent  When  the  news  came  on  that  April 
day  that  Sumter  had  fallen.  Harper  was  among  the  first  to  enroll  his  name  with 
the  Union^s  defenders :  he  is  yet  striving  to  maintain  her  honor. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  Alumni  of  this  institution  have  met  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  the  experiences  of  each  other.  But  these  meetings  have  always 
been  short  and  hurried.  After  listening  to  three  or  four  hours  of  speech*making, 
most  of  us  were  too  tir,ed  and  hungry  to  feel  much  interest  in  alumni  associations. 
All  felt  that  we  ought  to  maintain  an  organization  of  some  kind.  The  work  be- 
fore us  required  our  best  efforts,  our  united  efforts.  How  this  could  best  be  se- 
cured has  ever  been  the  returning  question  at  these  meetings.  At  the  last  annual 
meeting  it  was  resolved  to  take  a  step  in  a  new  direction, —  the  object  being  to 
secure  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  all  in  this  association.  As  I  look  around 
me  to-day,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  we  are  now  on  the  right  track.  It  may 
be  well  to  consider,  for  a  moment,  some  of  the  advantages  that  arc  to  be  expected 
from  an  association  like  ours.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  keep  alive  the  feelings  of 
kindness  and  friendship  which  our  intercourse  as  classmates  developed.  When  we 
go  out  into  the  world  and  take  our  places  as  teachers,  we  gradually  forget  our  old 
friends;  new  associations  and  new  labors  bring  us  in  contact  with  a  new  class  of 
persons,  and  new  friendships  are  formed.  Is  it  not  well,  then,  to  meet  once  in 
each  year  and  talk  over  the  old  scenes,  and  renew  the  friendships  of  other  years? 

Again,  we  ought  to  advance,  by  all  legitimate  influences,  the  educational  pros- 
31 
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perity  of  lUiDoiB.  She  has  a  right  to  expect  that  we  will  be  found  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  her  educators.  Haying  spent  her  money  layishly  in  our  education,  it 
would  be  base  ingratitude  on  our  part  if  we  fail  to  give  to  her  schools  our  best 
efforts.  This  being  true,  the  question  arises,  How  can  we  wield  the  greatest  in- 
fluence? Certainly,  we  can  not  expect  to  accomplish  as  much  in  any  other  way 
as  by  organized  effort.  President  Edwards,  in  writing  to  me  the  other  day,  used 
the  following  language:  *' Allow  me  to  congratulate  the  Alumni  on  the  formation 
of  their  Association  and  its  continued  prosperity.  I  regard  the  plan  of  such  an 
organization  as  a  highly-useful  and  -appropriate  one.  If  the  Alumni  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  are  to  exercise  any  positive  influence  upon  the  educational  interests 
of  our  state  (and  such  an  influence  they  certainly  ought  to  exert),  it  must,  in  part 
at  least,  be  through  such  an  organization.  At  all  events,  the  organization  most 
be  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  promoting  so  desirable  an  end.** 

It  may  stimulate  us  to  greater  exertions  to  view,  for  a  moment,  the  field  around 
us.  This  nation,  during  the  past  years  of  war  and  slaughter,  has  atoned  at  a  ter- 
rible cost  for  the  crime  of  not  educating  her  children.  It  is  cur  duty  to  see  to  it 
that  such  a  crime  is  not  committed  against  the  Union  by  loyal  Illinois.  Her  sons 
and  daughters  must  not  grow  up  in  ignorance.  We  must  leave  no  chance  for  the 
demagogue  to  work.  But  do  you  say  that  our  task  is  a  light  one  ?  That  the 
school-house  now  stands  on  every  part  of  her  extended  territories?  that  ten  regi- 
ments of  school-teachers  are  already  at  work  within  her  borders  ?  that  she  to-day 
has  one  of  the  best  and  most  liberal  school-systems  in  the  country?  Let  us  look 
a  little  more  carefully,  lest  we  find  ourselves  befogged  by  *  glittering  generalities'. 
Our  indefatigable  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  his  report  for  1859 — 
'60,  furnishes  us  with  the  following  items  of  information:  " There  are  four  thou- 
sand and  six  hundred  school-houses  in  Illinois  in  small  uninclosed  lots  and  desti- 
tute of  out-houses ;  one  thousand  and  eighty-four  totally  unfit  for  school  purposes. 
The  statistics  also  reveal  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  state,  at  the  present  time, 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-seven  log  school-houses,  and  more  than 
seven  thousand  containing  only  one  room."  He  remarks,  "That  there  is  a  vast 
work  to  be  done  need  not  be  further  argued.  To  the  performance  of  that  work 
in  the  best  and  most  practical  manner  we  are  urged  by  the  gravest  considera- 
tions,—  the  health,  comfort,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  education  of  the 
children." 

I  hope  the  facts  have  materially  changed  since  that  report  was  written.  But 
have  they  ?  Is  not  the  school-b'ouse  still  placed  in  the  cheapest  comer  of  the 
district,  and  built  and  furnished  in  the  cheapest  possible  manner?  People  lavish 
money  in  building  beautiful  court-houses  and  jails,  but  are  extremely  economical 
when  erecting  temples  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Scattered  all  over  our 
state  may  yet  be  seen  school-rooms  and  school-grounds  that  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  True,  the  days  when  split  logs  served  for  benches,  and 
boards  upon  two  pins  in  the  side  of  the  house  for  desks,  are  well-nigh  past;  but 
box  desks,  with  the  little  innocents  suspended  by  the  necks  and  vainly  grappling 
for  the  floor  with  their  toes,  are  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception. 

But,  you  are  ready  to  exclaim,  if  people  ar«  careless  and  indifferent  about  their 
school-houses,  they  will  certainly  be  particular  about  the  qualifications  of  their 
teachers.  Well,  listen  to  the  evidence  on  this  point.  Superintendent  Richmond,  of 
DuPage  county,  gives  the  following  interesting  and  pertinent  answer:  "The  whole 
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nnmber  of  applicants  for  certificates  at  the  public  examinations  held  during  the 
month  of  March  was  sixty.  Of  these,  eighteen  received  certificates  of  the  Second 
Grade,  and  three  of  the  First/'  "  These  examinations  were  conducted  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendent." He  complains  that  he  is  often  urged  to  license  poor  teachers  for 
'small*  or  *  backward'  schools:  in  other  words,  there  is  a  good  demand  even  in 
Northern  Illinois  for  cheap  teachers.     How  must  it  be  down  in  Egypt  X 

If  these  things  be  true  —  and  I  have  only  time  to  simply  suggest  a  few  facts  out 
of  the  great  number  that  exist  on  every  hand, — is  there  not  room  enough  for  us 
to  work  ?  These  things  should  not  be  so.  -We  must,  as  educators  sent  out  by 
the  state,  do  our  part  to  correct  these  evils.  Our  work  is  not  done  when  we  have 
taken  our  classes  through  the  text-book ;  there  is  something  nobler  and  better,  if 
possible,  to  be  sought  for.  We  should  not  rest  satisfied  until  our  schools  are 
brought  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  reward  which  is  offered  us  for 
all  this  labor,  for  we  are  commanded  to  have  *■  respect  unto  the  recompense  of  re- 
ward.' I  can  not  offer  you  gold,  or  silver,  or  greenbacks.  If  you  covet  these 
things,  you  are  in  the  wrong  profession.  Wealth  is  not  one  of  the  rewards  offered 
to  us;  but  we  are  offered  rewards  of  another  kind.  What  these  are  I  can  not 
state  in  so  good  language  as  they  were  given  by  President  Edwards  to  the  gradu- 
ating class  last  year.    He  said, — 

**  And  will  you  further  allow  me  to  trespass  for  a  moment  upon  your  time  and 
patience,  by  urging  upon  you  the  necessity  of  a  higher  estimate  of  your  profess- 
ion. I  know  it  is  very  fashionable  to  look  upon  teaching  with  a  kind  of  mild  and 
patronizing  contempt,  as  an  employment  necessary  to  the  progress  of  society,  and 
on  that  account  to  be  tolerated,  but  as  a  business  by  no  means  fit  for  a  gentle- 
man. But,  let  me  assure  yon,  this  is  a  remnant  of  the  old,  unnatural  attempt  to 
make  the  gentleman  more  honorable  than  the  man ;  to  exalt  the  artificial  dis- 
tinctions of  man's  invention  into  greater  importance  than  the  eternal  and  essen- 
tial ones  established  by  the  Almighty;  to  make  the  creature  of  the  tailor,  or  the 
unworthy  son  of  noble  sires,  an  object  of  more  dignity  than  the  man  endowed 
with  his  noble  attributes  from  on  high.  These  notions  are  the  dismal  phantoms 
of  a  dark  past:  in  the  sunlight  of  the  nineteenth  century  they  have  no  place. 
Like  the  bats  and  owls  of  a  departed  twilight,  let  them  be  driven  away  into  dens 
and  caves,  where  only  they  can  be  nourished  by  their  own  congenial  darkness. 

"  Believe,  then,  in  your  work,  fully  and  unequivocally.  It  will  give  you  honor 
among  men,  and  secure  you  comparative  ease ;  it  will  relieve  you  of  the  anxieties 
that  disturb  all  kinds  of  trafiSc ;  it  will  secure  to  you,  if  its  duties  are  properly 
performed,  the  never-dying  gratitude  of  those  who  shall  be  favored  by  your  in- 
struction; it  will  bring  you,  day  by  day,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  human  mind 
and  its  laws,  and  of  the  means  of  influencing  and  improving  it;  it  will  keep  you 
in  the  continual  presence  of  the  great  idea  of  duty  and  of  your  responsibility  to 
God;  and  lastly,  it  will  enable  you  to  solve  the  problem  of  life  more  successfully 
than  almost  any  other  occupation.  Think,  for  a  moment,  of  the  schoolmaster's 
temptations,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  almost  any  other  pursuit  in  life. 
How  few  in  number;  and  how  these  are,  as  it  were,  offset  by  the  inconvenience 
and  difficulties  of  his  way, — barriers  that  stand  between  him  and  transgression. 
The  merchant  is  tempted  to  misrepresent  the  quality  of  his  goods,  and  to  give^ 
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short  weight  and  measure  to  purchasers,  to  evade  revenue-laws  and  customs ;  and 
the  public  sentiment  allows  some  laxity  on  his  part  in  regard  to  all  these  things. 
The  lawyer  may  prefer  fees  to  principle,  may  defend  crime  for  a  reward,  may  en- 
gage in  political  schemes  of  doubtful  morality ;  and  yet  he  is  counted  no  worse  as 
a  lawyer,  on  the  whole,  for  all  that.  But  the  teacher  is  assailed  by  few  of  these 
temptations;  and  a  healthy  public  sentiment  so  hedges  him  in,  demands  a  life  so 
correct  in  his  case,  tolerates  so  few  delinquencies,  that  he  is  kept  almost  per^ 
force  in  the  path  of  rectitude.  How  vigorously  does  an  intelligent  community 
vint  upon  him  the  severest  penalties  for  slips  that  in  men  of  other  professions 
would  be  regarded  as  only  venial  sins !  How  even  the  slightest  suspicion  breathed 
against  a  teacher  overturns  the  discipline  of  his  school,  and  utterly  destroys  his 
influence.  The  pedagogue  enjoys  but  slender  opportunities  for  wickedness.  Usu- 
ally he  is  compelled,  whatever  his  inclinations  may  be,  to  touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not,  the  unclean  thing.  Thanks  be  to  God  for  an  occupation  with  so  many 
incentives  to  purity ! 

**  Let  no  one,  then,  feel  that  in  becoming  a  teacher  he  is  shutting  himself  out 
from  the  means  of  highest  success  in  life.  Regard,  for  one  moment,  the  prospects 
before  a  young  man  in  some  of  the  different  occupations.  The  merchant,  with  his 
fortune  to  make,  looks  forward  to  a  life  not  only  of  drudgery,  but  of  unsleeping 
anxiety, —  a  life  in  which  his  mind  is  perpetually  harassed  by  ever-varying  and 
conflicting  calls  upon  it,  in  which  the  undeflnable  but  fearful  dread  of  failure 
forever  haunts  the  soul,  and  hangs  like  an  incubus  upon  its  energies.  And  we  are 
told  that  in  more  than  ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  in  our  great  cities,  the  dread 
becomes  a  reality,  the  hopes  of  a  life  of  labor  are  blasted,  the  ignis  fatuus,  the 
delusive  hope  of  a  fortune,  eludes  the  eager  grasp  of  the  poor  toiling  slave,  and 
life  ends  in  the  blankest  disappointment. 

"I  repeat,  then,  let  no  man,  and  especially  no  woman,  fail  to  appreciate  the  ex- 
cellence and  dignity  of  the  teacher^s  profession.  Let  no  teacher  sigh  for  a  differ- 
ent field  of  labor.  His  office  is  all  worthy.  It«  duties  are  ennobling;  its  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  gravest.  Magnify  it,  ye  who  are  entering  it  for  life.  Think 
highly  of  it.  View  it  from  the  nobler  stand-point.  Think  of  it  as  connected,  not 
with  the  petty  vexatious  of  the  school-room,  but  with  the  unspeakable  value  of  the 
human  mind,  which  it  is  to  be  your  privilege  to  educate  and  unfold. 

*'  Our  noble  state  has  already  in  past  years  exhibited  no  trifling  interest  in  the 
question  of  educating  her  children.  She  has  established  free  schools  throughout 
her  length  and  breadth,  open  alike  to  rich  and  poor,  the  fountains  of  the  fu- 
ture intelligence  and  prosperity  of  her  free  people.  She  has  furnished,  at  no 
slight  cost  to  herself,  all  the  instrumentalities  necessary  to  supervise  these  schools 
and  make  them  efficient.  She  has  established  this  institution  in  order  that  her 
ten  thousand  schools  may  not  fall  under  the  control  of  ignorant,  ill-qualified,  un- 
thinkitig,  unprincipled  place-hunters.  And  in  the  years  to  come  she  will  do 
vastly  more.  The  people  will  examine  with  a  keener  discrimination  than  ever 
into  the  character  and  qualifications  of  their  children's  teachers.  There  will  be  a 
sifting  such  as  we  have  not  known  in  times  past.  Well-qualified  earnest  men  and 
women  will  be  employed  and  honored ;  ignorant  and  lazy  ones  will  be  driven  into 
other  pursuits.  High  and  graded  schools  will  spring  up  in  every  quarter.  The 
compensation  and  importance  of  good  teachers  will  be  vastly  enhanced.  To  every 
faithful  laborer  in  this  glorious  field  she  will  extend  her  hand  in  token  of  approval 
and  encouragement,  and  say  *  Come  up  hither  into  a  higher  place  \" 
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TEACHING      GRAMMAR      BY      EXAMPLE. 


A  FEW  months  since  I  visited,  for  the  first  time,  one  of  the  primary 
schools  nnder  my  official  charge.  I  noticed  that  the  teacher,  although 
in  many  respects  well  fitted  for  her  place,  was  exceedingly  incorrect  in 
her  use  of  English.  Having  endured,  with  such  patience  as  I  could, 
one  or  two  exercises  in  which  this  defect  was  painfully  prominent  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  I  thought  hest  to  give  some  hints  upon  the 
suhject.  Without  any  direct  allusion  to  the  blunders  made,  I  told 
her  that  I  expected  the  teachers  of  the  primary  schools  to  do  more  by 
example  than  by  text-book,  and  to  make  the  formation  of  good  habits 
of  the  first  importance.  Among  other  things,  I  spoke  of  the  import- 
ance of  breaking  up,  as  early  as  possible,  the  vicious  habits  of  pronun- 
ciation, and  the  use  of  incorrect  phrases.  The  teacher  assured  me 
with  great  volubility  that  she  done  her  best  to  learn  them  to  talk 
properly.  Many  of  them  had  picked  up  aU  sorts  of  Sucker  phrases 
(she  was  of  Yankee  birth),  but  she  was  trying  to  break  tliem  up. 
Here  she  told  James  to  set  up,  and  Susan  to  be  sure  and  git  a  good 
lesson.  She  went  on  to  inquire  whether  there  would  be  any  change 
in  the  time  of  taking  up  school,  and  whether  she  should  keep  her 
school  records  ^like  1  have  been  doing*.  She  informed  me  that  yes- 
terday was  a  week  her  stove  smoked  so  badly  that  she  dismissed 
school.  She  tried  to  git  to  see  the  janitor,  but  could  not  find  him. 
She  said  there  had  ought  to  be  a  new  stove  at  once.  A  little  urchin, 
having  just  received  an  accidental  push  from  a  passing  neighbor, 
clamorously  appealed  for  justice,  but,  after  due  investigation,  was  in- 
formed that  Johnny  didn^t  go  to  do  it 

This  is  not  purely  a  fancy  sketch.  I  can  not  certify  to  the  connec- 
tion of  the  phrases  used,  but  I  can  affirm  that  all  these  and  more  were 
used,  and  are  used  by  many  of  our  teachers,  daily,  hourly,  in  school 
and  out  of  school^  used  before  children,  the  most  imitative  of  human 
beings:  Yankee  phrases  and  Sucker  phrases, —  either  bad  enough,  but 
conjointly  detestable.  Some  of  these  teachers  know  better,  but  are  too 
careless  to  do  better.  Some  of  them  are  very  excellent  teachers  after 
the  very  poor  style  of  some  localities.  Some  of  them  teach  Grammar! 
— the  art  of  <  speaking  correctly  \  I  once  heard  a  down-east  school- 
master tell  his  grammar-class  "I  never  hearn  tell  of  such  an  idee.'' 
My  idee,  which  many  of  our  teachers  ought  to  make  practical,  is  to 
teach  grammar  more  by  practice  and  less  by  text-book.     At  whatever 
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cost  of  painstaking,  every  conscientious  teacher  will  break  ap,  in  him- 
self, every  bad  habit  which  will  hinder  his  highest  success.  And  to 
accomplish  this,  pains  must  be  taken  out  of  the  school-room  as  well  as 
in.  Vulgarisms  have  no  place  in  the  conversation  of  any  one  who  is 
anxious  to  become  a  correct  speaker,  or  to  make  others  so. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 


QUALIFICATIONS       FOR       TEACHING. 


It  is  often  said  that  two  things  are  requisite  for  success  in  teaching 
— a  proper  understanding  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  aptness  to 
teach.  This  is  very  true;  but  each  of  these  items  needs  to  be  partic- 
ularly examined  to  get  an  adequate  idea  of  their  scope  and  meaning. 

What  is  the  knowledge,  then,  let  us  first  inquire,  which  is  essential 
to  good  teaching? 

One  may  know  a  great  deal  about  a  subject — that  is,  may  know 
many  facts  and  theories, —  and  yet,  when  he  is  brought  to  a  discussion 
in  simple  language  of  the  fundamental  principles,  he  may  show  that 
his  knowledge  is,  after  all,  superficial.  On  the  other  hand,  one's 
knowledge  may  be  limited  in  material,  and  yet,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  may 
be  thorough :  he  may  have  clear  ideas  of  fundamental  facts  and  prin- 
ciples. For  example,  one  may  not  have  received  into  his  mind  one- 
tenth  part  of  what  is  contained  in  a  full  text-book  on  chemistry,  and 
yet  he  may  have  incorporated  into  his  mind  vastly  more  of  the  science 
than  another  who  has  attempted  to  learn  the  whole  of  this  text-book, 
and  has  supposed  that  he  has  done  so  because  he  has  memorized  it 
So,  also,  one  may  know  all  the  rules  of  grammar  and  the  applications 
of  them,  and  yet  may  actually  know  less  of  the  philosophy  of  language, 
and  may  converse  less  grammatically,  than  another  who  knows  nothing 
Qf  the  grammarian's  rules  and  technicalities.  Indeed,  one  may  be 
very  learned  on  a  subject,  and  yet  he  may  know  little  of  the  principles 
which  lie  at  its  foundation,  although,  when  properly  developed  and 
illustrated,  they  are  generally  found  to  be  very  simple. 

It  is  this  fiindamental  knowledge  that  tells  on  the  capability  of  a 
teacher,  in  whatever  grade  of  teaching  he  may  be  engaged.  It  is  also 
the  introduction  of  such  knowledge  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil  that 
wakes  it  up  into  an  activity  which  is  never  engendered  by  the  learning 
of  mixtures  of  dry  technicalities  and  isolated  facts,  so  common  in  the 
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prevalent  modes  of  edacation.  And  this  activity  is  attended  by  a 
consciousness  of  power  which  is  really  exhilarating  to  the  mind  of  the 
pupil,  and  he  is  so  spurred  on  that  he  feels  that  he  is  taking  long 
leaps  in  the  pathway  of  knowledge.  Such,  I  recollect,  was  the  ex- 
perience of  an  American  sculptor,  Bartholomew,  on  receiving  instruc- 
tion from  the  great  Swedish  sculptor  Thorwaldsen.  And  many  have 
had,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  a  similar  experience,  on  coming  under 
the  teaching  of  those  who  know  how  to  lay  in  the  mind  the  founda- 
tions of  knowledge.  It  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  of  my  youthful  rec- 
ollections that,  in  preparation  for  college,  I  learned  more  of  one  such 
teacher  in  a  few  weeks  than  I  did  in  two  whole  years  of  another,  whose 
teaching  was  abundant,  but  superficial. 

Beginning  thus  With  fundamental  principles,  the  teacher  can  follow 
out  their  application.  Of  course,  this  must  be  done  to  a  wider  extent 
in  the  higher  grades  of  instruction  than  in  the  lower;  but  in  both  es- 
sentially the  same  knowledge  of  principles  is  requisite  for  good  teaching. 

In  thus  working  fVom  the  foundation  the  teacher  can  see  the  broad 
scope  of  a  principle  or  general  fact.  In  natural  science  it  should  be 
his  aim,  especially  with  the  beginner,  to  illustrate  principles  largely 
from  familiar  phenomena,  so  as  to  cultivate  the  observing  powers. 
Analogies,  also,  which  are  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  young,  should 
be  traced  out.  In  this  way  the  interest  which  naturally  belongs  to  a 
subject  will  be  developed,  and  we  shall  have  living  teaching,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  dry,  dead  teaching  which  spends  itself  in  formal 
propositions  and  uninteresting  technicalities. 

All  this  implies  thinking  in  the  teacher  over  and  beyond  what  b 
found  in  text-books.  Something  more  than  a  mere  apprehension  of 
what  is  taught  in  them  is  requisite.  There  must  be  a  real  incorpora- 
tion of  truth  into  the  mind.  The  teacher  must  not  only  ^  read  and 
mark',  but  also  'inwardly  digest',  and  then  he  will  induce  a  corre- 
sponding digestion  and  growth  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 

In  this  way  the  teacher  is  abl6  to  impress  his  own  mind  upon  the 
minds  of  the  scholars, — an  ability  which  is  one  of  the  best  qualifica- 
tions for  teaching.  A  sort  of  mental  enthusiasm  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  this,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  that  the  very  attainment  of  such 
knowledge  is  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  enthusiasm.  And  yet 
some  qualities  of  heart  are  necessary  for  the  full  effect;  there  must 
be  pleasure  in  communicating  truth  to  another  mind,  which  implies 
benevolence. 

Aptness  to  teach,  about  which  so  much  is  said,  and  often  rather  in- 
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definitely,  is  obviously  a  compound  qualification.  What  I  have  al- 
ready noticed  is  necessstry  to  this.  But  besides,  there  is  needed  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  aptitude  and  the  capabilities  of  the  minds 
of  pupils.  And  just  here  there  is  very  commonly  failure  in  teachers. 
They  are  continually  presuming  that  what  is  taught  is  fully  under- 
stood, when  proper  tests  would  reveal  the  fact  that  much  of  it  is  not 
understood  at  all,  and  that  some  of  it  is  most  grossly  misapprehended. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  youngest  pupils.  Indeed,  the  higher  the 
grade  of  pupils,  the  less  effort  of  mind  does  it  require  to  adapt  the  in- 
struction to  them.  In  visiting  a  school  in  one  of  our  cities  where 
there  was  a  large  range  of  grades — in  the  upper  rooms  the.  instruc- 
tion belonging  to  a  high  school  being  pursued,  and  in  the  lower  the 
very  beginnings  of  primary  teaching, —  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that 
the  efficiency  and  appropriateness  of  the  instruction,  which  were  ex- 
cellent in  the  upper  rooms,  were  quite  regularly  impaired  as  I  went 
down  in  the  grades,  and  in  the  very  lowest  room  the  instruction  was 
entirely  inappropriate.  In  this  room  were  gathered  about  fifty  child- 
ren, who  were  reciting  about  certain  words  written  on  a  blackboard, 
such  as  bad,  pen,  men.  They  all  spelled  the  word  together,  and 
then  offered  what  purported  to  be  a  definition.  After  spelling  the 
word  pen,  the  teacher  asked  What  is  pen  f  To  this  a  bright  little 
girl  replied  at  once  A  thing  to  write  with,  which  I  thought  to  be  a 
good  definition;  but  it  did  not  suit  the  teacher,  and  they  were  all 
made  to  say  a  writing -instruTnentf — an  answer  that  better  comported 
with  the  formality  and  technicality  which  so  generally  prevail  in  the 
school-room.  So  the  definition  for  men  was  human  beings*  In  a  lit- 
tle question-talk  which  I  had  with  this  school,  I  said  to  them  ''  Ton 
say  that  men  are  human  beings :  now  I  want  to  know  if  you  are  hu- 
man beings?"  The  whole  fifty  said  No,  with  such  fullness  of  voice 
as  indicated  that  they  were  certain  that  they  were  right. 

The  power  of  adaptation  is  needed  not  only  in  regard  to  different 
grades  of  mind,  but  also  in  reference  to  individual  peculiarities.  Many 
a  mind  of  real  ability  has  had  its  powers  repressed  from  failure  in  the 
teacher  to  detect  its  characteristic  qualities.  It  is  difficult,  I  know,  in 
the  establishedf  routine  of  our  public  schools,  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  mental  character  of  the  several  pupils  in  large  classes,  in  the 
short  periods  allotted  for  recitations;  but  it  is  not  impossible  with  one 
who  is  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  knowledge  in  educing  mental 
power,  which  should  be  the  great  obj'ect  of  education.  And  to  accom- 
plish this,  occasional  setting-aside  of  this  routine  would  not  be  amiss. 
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It  results  from  what  I  have  said  that  one  quite  essential  qualifica- 
tion of  the  teacher  is  a  due  sense  of  the  importance  of  making  the 
'  pupil  understand  what  he  learns.  A  very  serious  disqualification  in 
many  teachers,  of  real  talent  in  teaching,  is  the  notion  that  it  is  well 
to  store  the  memory  with  much  that  can  not  be  understood  at  present, 
because,  retained  in  the  memory,  it  will  be  understood  at  a  future 
time.  Most  (observe  that  I  do  not  say  all)  that  is  committed  to  mem- 
ory should  be  understood  at  the  time;  and  the  teacher  who  holds  the 
opposite  idea  mars  decidedly  his  ability  to  teach. 

Another  essential  qualification  of  the  teacher  is  a  sense  of  his  lia- 
bility to  presume  too  much  on  the  capabilities  of  his  pupils.  Such  a 
sense  will  lead  him  to  apply  every  now  and  then  proper  tests  to  their 
supposed  knowledge. 

Another  qualification  still  is  a  sense  of  his  liability  to  underrate  the 
capacities  of  his  pupils,  especially  in  relation  to  their  understanding 
of  principles.  Why  is  this,  and  how  is  this,  are  questions  continu- 
ally put  by  children,  and  a  proper  explanation  will  generally  be  in- 
telligently appreciated.  Children  are  better  philosophers  than  they 
are  commonly  supposed  to  be. 

To  carry  out  fully  the  ideas  of  this  paper,  there  needs  to  be  a  very 
considerable  reform  both  in  the  modes  of  the  school-room  and  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  text-books.  Without  this  it  is  up-hill  work  to 
teach  on  correct  principles.  To  do  it  the  teacher  must  stem  currents, 
and  run  the  risk  even  of  displacement.  A  teacher  of  high  reputation 
said  to  me  after  hearing  a  lecture  delivered  a  dozen  years  ago, — '^  You 
are  right ;  but  if  I  should  teach  on  those  principles,  I  should  lose  my 
place  in  less  than  six  months.''  A  female  teacher,  who  felt  sorely  the 
trammels  of  established  routine,  once  said  to  me,  '^  I  am  in  doubt  as  to 
my  duty.  If  I  teach  my  scholars  geography  in  one  way,  they  will 
make  a  good  show  of  knowledge  when  the  Superintendent  visits  my 
room;  but  if  I  teach  them  in  another  way,  they  will  make  a  poorer 
show,  but  know  a  great  deal  more  about  it.'' 

M  oaaaohiiMttB  Teacher. 


We  are  some  times,  though  unreasonably  of  course,  almost  sickened 
with  education  and  its  effects,  from  the  number  of  minds  which  it 
produces  that  can  learn,  arrange,  comprehend  and  remember  every 
thing,  but  can  neither  feel  nor  originate.  Boyes'e  Life  and  Books. 

32 
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MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT, 


CONDUCTED  BY  8.  H.  WHITE. 
J^Povl-Offloe  AddreM— **M6  West-WMhlngton  St^  Chicago." -«ft 


Decimal  FaAOTioNS  (Continued). — To  ascertain  the  factors  by 
which  common  fractions  can  be  reduced  to  their  lowest  terms  is  a 
question  of  more  importance  than  the  mere  reduction  of  decimals. 
The  rules  commonly  given  for  factoring  numbers  are  not  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  and  hence  the  question  <<  How  do  we  find  the  greatest 
common  factors  of  two  numbers?"  The  usual  method  will  not  an- 
swer in  every  case.  Some  times  the  period  of  an  infinite  decimal  has 
so  many  places  that  its  reduction  is  very  difficult ;  some  times,  if  the 
fraction  is  already  in  its  lowest  terms,  they  are  so  large  prime  num- 
bers that  the  expression  is  exceedingly  awkward.  For  practical  cal- 
culation, it  is  important  that  the  fraction  be  expressed  in  the  least 
terms  possible. 

If  it  is  not  necessary  to  preserve  the  value  with  minute  exactness,  a 
fraction  may  be  brought  to  lower  terms  by  slightly  changing  the  nu- 
merator or  denominator.  For  instance,  changing  the  numerator  of 
/ffV^  to  514,  the  fraction  may  be  reduced  to  } ;  making  474  of  475  in 
1^1,  it  becomes  i;  change  j\^^  to  yWt>  ^°^  ^^  becomes  ^,  etc.  In 
such  oases  the  necessary  alteration  must  be  found  by  inspection.  This 
method  can  not  be  considered  of  universal  application,  because  it  is  a 
mere  trial.  Is  there  any  other  mode  of  simplifying  fractions  by  intro- 
ducing approximate  .values  ?  In  answering  this  question  we  are  led 
to  speak  of  Chain  Fractions. 

The  usual  rule  for  the  reduction  of  fractions  is  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  dividing  both  terms  of  a  fraction  by  the  same  number  does 
not  alter  its  value.  Another  mode  of  procedure,  when  the  terms, 
without  being  prime  numbers,  are  prime  to  each  other,  is  to  di- 
vide both  by  a  factor  of  one  or  the  other,  rejecting  the  remainder 
and  taking  the  new  fraction  as  the  approximate  result.  Thus,  divid- 
ing the  terms  of  m  by  7,  we  have  ^=24=4.     So  gffl  =  ^= 

8f =:^=4 ;  \Uo  =  —}  =  i§!  =13-      I°  some  instances  the  nu- 
merator can  be  taken  for  the  divisor.     By  this  method  rii\=^^+  i 
Rejecting  the  fraction  in  the  denominator,  we  obtain  j\.     But,  sinee 
the  denominator  13  is  less  than  the  real  denominator  IS-j-yf,,  the 
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fraction  j\  is  >  than  T^^H",  according  to  the  rule,  the  smaller  the 

denominator,  the  numerator  remaining  the  same,  the  greater  the  value 
of  the  fraction.    If,  in  stead  of  rejecting  the  fraction  j|^,  we  continue 

the  operation,  we  obtain  ^^,y^=jj+  8  =,,+__!_ }  omitting  the  firao- 

^"^  87^1 

tion  {,  we  find  ,y^^=j  ^^  i  ;  the  denominator  U-\-j\  =  ^-^^y  hence 
77i^=:^=,V2;  now,  since  37<37+J,  5V>7rii5  therefore,  13 
+3V>13+7^,  and  consequently  T^<J—2^j  ot^>j\\<ijW 

87+1 

The  approximate  values  of  jj^ti,  then,  are  j\  and  ^y^,  the  first  value 
being  a  little  greater,  the  second  a  little  less,  than  the  original  frac- 
tion; but  the  difference  between  either  of  these  and  y^^^  can  not  be 
as  great  as  jf2^jf.  By  continuing  the  process,  the  next  approximate 
value  will  be  found  ^^^^,  One  or  two  more  examples  will  make  clear 
the  operation  and  show  the  value  of  this  method  of  finding  the  approx- 
imate values  of  fractions. 

iii=JlJU,  or,  J>  J|i;  ||J=i:ij_=jh=i<||i;  |li= 


^}  1+- 


2+- 


+|g  2+-J_  2+    1 


=y\<{|^.     The  operation  can  be  continued  no  farther,  since  the  nu- 
merator of  the  last  fraction  is  1. 

Examining  more  particularly  the  approximate  values  of  a  fraction 
found  thus,  we  find — (1)  The  values  of  the  approximate  fractions  are 
by  turns  greater  and  less  than  the  value  of  the  given  fraction.  (2) 
The  difference  between  the  approximate  and  real  values  becomes  less 
as  the  operation  is  continued.  (3)  In  the  same  degree  as  the  approx- 
imate values  increase  in  minuteness,  the  simplicity  of  their  expression 
decreases. 

Problems. —  1.  Find  the  approximate  values  of  the  fraction  f  3|^, 
and  state  what  difference  between  each  and  the  given  fraction  can  not 
be  exceeded.     Give  a  rule  for  finding  easily  the  limits  of  these  differ- 
.  ences. 

2.  The  periphery  of  a  circle  is  to  its  diameter  as  3.1415926535  .  . 

is  to  1.     By  what  smaller  numbers  can  we  express  approximately  this 

ratio?  J.  TROLL. 

Xiw  Athxms,  St.  Culib  Co.,  III. 


EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOR'S    CHAIB. 

ComiBNcrafENT  AT  Habtard.— 'It  was  our  priyilege  and  pleasure  to  be  present 
at  the  public  exercises  attending  the  recent  sending-forth  of  one  hundred  young 
men  from  the  classic  walls  of  this  venerable  mother  of  learning.  With  the  mer- 
cury high  up  among  the  nineties,  these  devoted  youths  wore  the  time-honored 
(and  hence  on  no  account  to  be  rejected)  '  customary  suit  of  solemn  black  \  and 
perspired  through  the  day  with  a  fortitude  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The  recipi- 
ents of  the  honor  of  a  Commencement  part,  attired  in  the  surplices  borrowed  from 
the  accommodating  clergy  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  wearing  in  procession  the 
ridiculous  Oxford  hat,  struggled  through  their  performances,  doubUess  to  the  infi- 
nite satisfaction  of  admiring  mothers,  sisters  and  sweethearts  in  the  pews  of  the 
church.  Even  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  an  unfilial  spirit  toward  our  Al- 
ma Mater,  we  must  be  permitted  in  candor  to  state  that  the  amount  of  ability  and 
culture  evinced  by  these  her  youngest  sons  did  not  appear  to  us  great  There 
seemed  little  or  no  individuality  of  thought  and  expression.  It  was  one  dead 
level  of  polished  feebleness  and  monotony,  grievqtts  to  be  homey — ^yea,  vnetpretmilif 
teiKow.  But  we  do  not  forget  that  the  heroes  of  the  academic  stage,  for  the  most 
part,  know  little,  as  yet,  of  the  discipline  of  real  life,  and  have  yet  to  win  laurels 
which  will  not  fade  with  the  roses  of  Commencement-day.  Wise  are  they  who 
realize  the  worthlessness  of  College  diplomas  save  as  a  testimonial  to  past  faith- 
fulness to  duty  in  a  very  narrow  sphere,  and  lay  aside  the  scholar's  gown  to  strip 
up  their  sleeves  and  manfully  wrestle  with  the  difficulties  of  the  rough  world  to 
which  the  period  of  student-life  is  but  the  pleasantest  of  vestibules. 

While  Commencement  proper  furnished  little  in  its  public  exercises  which  was 
attractive  or  interesting,  this  was  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  Triennial  Festival 
of  the  Alumni,  which  occurred  upon  the  following  day.  The  principal  feature  of 
interest  was  the  Oration  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hedge.  So  radical  an  utterance  has  rarely 
proceeded  from  conservative  Harvard.  In  stead  of  glorifying  the  present  system 
of  instruction  pursued  at  the  ancient  institution  as  the  neplus  ultra  of  excellence, 
he  declared  that  in  several  important  respects  the  Michigan  University,  in  its  ca- 
reer of  twenty-five  years,  had  become  more  worthy  of  the  name  of  University  than 
Harvard  after  its  growth  of  more  than  two  centuries.  The  speaker  advocated  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  present  system  of  marks,  and  the  substitution  of  Examina- 
tions to  test  the  attainments  of  each  candidate  for  a  degree.  He  declared  that 
no  true  scholarship  was  posfflble  until  the  present  system  of  coercion  should  be 
given  up.  He  advised  full  matriculation  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year,  and  en- 
tire freedom  in  the  subsequent  selection  of  studies.  The  College  Course  proper 
would  be  but  three  years  in  length.  The  masterpieces  of  Latin  and  Greek  should 
hold  no  higher  place  than  those  of  other  tongues, —  fiebrew,  Sanscrit,  Modem 
languages,  and  English.  Shakspeare's  'Tempest'  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  *  Pro- 
metheus' as  a  study.  * 
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We  onderatand  that  the  oration  of  Dr.  Hedge  will  appear  in  full  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  AUanUc  Manihly^  and  to  its  arguments  we  invite  the  earnest 
consideration  of  all  educators.  Can  it  be  that  what  are  frequently  Icnown  as  the 
*  police  regulations'  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  worse  than  useless, 
and  that  the  only  coercion  exercised  by  college  authorities  should  be  expulsion  ? 
The  matter  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

At  the  dinner  which  succeeded  the  address,  Pres.  Hill  and  his  yenerable  prede- 
cessor, Dr.  Walker,  were  both  understood  to  approve  of  the  ideas  above  referred 
to.  With  such  indorsement,  the  whole  subject  can  scarcely  fail  to  receive  the 
attention  which  it  merits. 

John  Bright  on  Education. — At  a  recent  Sunday-School  Conference  in  Roch- 
dale, Mr.  Bright  spolce  on  the  subject  of  education,  citing  examples  from  the  com- 
mon-school system  of  the  United  States.  He  produced  statistics  to  show  that  in 
Manchester  and  Salford  there  are  more  than  fifty  thousand  children  who  are  re- 
ceiving no  instruction  whatever.  Of  these,  vast  numbers  are  not  even  reached 
by  the  agency  of  the  Sunday-School,  which  seeks  to  descend  to  the  lowest  ranks 
of  the  people.    He  added : 

"  How,  I  shall  give  you  the  contrast  to  this,  to  show  what  has  been  done  else- 
where, and  what  might  be  dpne  here.  I  ask  you  just  to  go  with  me  to  a  portion 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  was  peopled  from  this  country  some  two 
hundred  and  forty  years  ago.  I  mean  the  New-England  States.  As  you  look 
upon  the  map  of  the  United  States,  you  will  find  a  cluster  of  small  states  to  the 
northeast  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Those  six  states  are  those  of  New  England, 
which  were  originally  peopled  by  the  Puritan  emigrants  from  England,  who  settled 
there.  This  is  the  district  to  which  I  wish  to  confine  your  attention,  and  I  am 
not  asking  you  to  look  over  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  though  in  all  the  free 
states  the  same  system  is  extended  «t»  a  great  degree,  and  is  gradually  producing 
similar  fruits. 

*'  As  to  the  results,  I  might  give  you  the  statements  of  travelers,  and  I  will  give 
you  the  statement  of  one  friend  of  mine  who  is  now  no  longer  living.  I  refer  to 
a  very  eminent  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  late  Mr.  Ellice,  the  mem- 
ber for  Coventry.  Mr.  Ellice  traveled  in  America,  as  he  had  done  two  or  three 
times  before,  very  near  the  close  of  his  life,  some  six  or  seven  years  ago.  He  vis- 
ited Canada  and  the  United  States;  and  in  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  him, 
after  his  return,  he  said  that  in  those  New-England  States  there  was  the  most 
equal  condition  and  most  universal  comfort  amongst  the  people,  and  he  said  thai 
the  whole  population,  he  believed,  were  more  instructed,  more  moral,  and  more 
truly  happy,  than  any  other  equal  population  had  been  in  any  country  and  in  any 
age  of  the  world.  The  whole  of  this  is  to  be  traced,  I  believe,  to  the  extraordi- 
nary care  which  the  population,  from  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  until  now, 
have  taken  with  every  child,  boy  and  girl,  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
structed, at  least  in  the  common  branches  of  learning. 

"  I  met  a  man  once  who  told  me  that  until  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age  he 
bad  never  seen  a  man  that  could  not  read  and  write,  and  when  he  did  see  one 
(I  believe  he  had  come  from  Europe),  he  looked  at  him  with  amazement,  as  you 
look  with  astonishment  some  times,  and  also  with  great  sympathy,  upon  persons 
who  have  some  extraordinary  natural  defect    The  census  shows  that,  speaking 
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generally,  there  is  scarcely  to  be  found  one  person,  one  native  American  certain- 
ly, and  you  could  not  find  one  out  of  many  hundreds  in  the  New-England  States, 
who  can  not  read  and  write.  Now  the  influence  of  those  states  is  enormooa 
Though  only  small  states,  containing  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  American  Union,  yet  the  influence  of  their  opinions  is  felt  to  the  re- 
motest comers  of  that  vast  territory.  In  New  England  they  consider  their  plan 
as  the  only  plan.  They  have  tried  it  for  two  hundred  years.  Its  success  is  be- 
yond all  contest;  it  is  absolutely  complete.  There  is  nothing  like  it  that  has  been 
equally  successful  in  the  world.  And  what  our  puritan  ancestors  have  done  (I 
know  they  were  our  ancestors  as  well  as  theirs)  in  the  States,  if  the  people  of 
England  had  the  sense  to  comprehend  their  true  interests,  they  might  compel  to 
be  done  in  the  country  in  which  we  live." 

NAnoKAL  Tbaohkbs'  Association. — The  eight  annual  session  will  be  held  at 
Indianapolis,  August  16th,  16th,  and  17th.    Order  of  exercises  as  follows: 

Wednesdat/j  15tL — 8  o*clock  a.ic.,  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  10 
o*clock,  Organization  of  the  Association.  An  Address  of  Welcome,  by  his  Excel- 
lency GoTCrnor  Morton,  of  Indiana.  11  o'clock,  A  paper :  The  Edueaivonal  Needi 
ofihe  Border  Staiay  by  Hon.  W.  R.  White,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
West  Virginia.  Miscellaneous  business.  2^  o'clock  p.  ic.,  A  Discussion :  W?uii 
proportion  of  their  time  thovld  the  young  spend  in  school  up  to  the  age  of  mxteenf 

S^  o'clock,  A  paper :  The  DtUies  of  an  American  State  in  respect  to  Higher  Sdu- 
cationf  by  Prof.  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Winona, 
Minnesota.  A  Discussion  of  the  same  subject.  8  o'clock.  Annual  Address  of  the 
President  of  the  Association.     Miscellaneous  business. 

Thursday y  l^th — 8f  o'clock  a.  m..  Prayer  and  Reading  Minutes.  9  o'clock,  A 
paper:  The  Bdations  of  the  National  Government  to  Education,  by  Hon.  0.  Hos- 
ford.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Michigan.  A  Discussion  of  the  same 
subject  11  o'clock,  A  Discussion:  What  is  the  best  remedy  forlrrtgular  Attend- 
ance and  Truancy ^  especially  in  large  cities?  2^  o'clock  p.m.,  A  paper:  The  Con- 
dition of  the  South  as  respects  JEklucation,  by  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Nashville,  Tennessee.  A  Discussion :  What  service  can  this  As- 
sociatiofi  render  in  the  work  oj  establishing  Free  Schools  in  the  States  lately  in  rebeU- 
ion?  Ought  an  Agent  of  the  Assodatioti  to  be  appointed  to  visit  the  South  and  as- 
sist in  the  organization  of  Free-School  systems  f  8  o'clock,  A  Lecture :  The  Fsyehol- 
ogy  of  SL  Paul,  being  a  new  interpretation  of  the  Flesh  atid  the  Spirit,  by  Rev.  Jesse 
H.  Jones,  New  York.     Miscellaneous  business. 

Friday  J  172/i. —  8f  o'clock,  a.  M.,  Prayer  and  Reading  Minutes.  9  o'clock,  A 
paper :  Is  there  too  much  time  spent  in  the  Study  of  the  Classics  at  our  Colleges  f  by 
Prof  W.  P.  Atkinson,  Massachusetts.  A  discussion  of  the  same  subject  2^ 
o'clock  p.  M.,  A  Discussion :  What  branches  should  be  studied  in  our  ungraded  Com- 
mon Schools?  8^  o'clock,  A  paper:  School  Supervision^  by  Hon.  E.  S.  White, 
Ohio.  8  o'clock.  Brief  Addresses  by  the  Representatives  from  the  different  states. 
Miscellaneous  business. 

The  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Association  is  respectfully  called  to  the 
topics  selected  for  discussion.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the  most  matured  thoughts 
expressed  in  the  briefest  terms. 
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Prominent  citizens  of  Indianapolis  promise  that  a  reduction  of  fare  will  be  made 
by  the  principal  hotels  of  that  city,  and  that  lady  teachers  will  be  entertained 
gratuitously. 

Half-fare  arrangements  have  been  made  from  Indianapolis  to  Peru,  Indiana; 
oyer  the  Indianapolis  and  Giucinnati  Railroad  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  and  over  the 
Columbus  and  Indiana  Central  to  Columbus,  Ohio.  Other  arrangements  are  in 
progress  with  roads  leading  from  Indianapolis  to  Chicago,  Cleveland,  St  Louis, 
Louisville,  and  other  points.  A.  C.  Shortridge,  Indianapolis,  has  in  charge  the 
arrangements  from  Indianapolis  to  the  points  named.  Wm.  E.  Sheldon,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Edward  Danforth,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  £.  E.  White,  Columbus,  Ohio;  J.  L.  Pick- 
ard,  Chicago,  111.;  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  Winona,  Minn.;  W.  N.  Hailman,  Louisville, 
Ey.;  C.  S.  Pennell,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  G.  McMynn,  Madison,  Wis.;  and  Z.  Rich- 
ards, Washington,  D.  C,  have  been  requested  to  cooperate  with  Mr.  Shortridge 
and  make  special  arrangements  with  such  roads  as  will  best  accommodate  the 
teachers  of  their  respective  states  and  vioinitie& 

J.  P.  WIOEERSHABf,  Pne't. 
B.  H.  WmT%  SMfy. 

Thi  American  Normal  AsIbociaton  will  hold  its  next  Annual  Session  at  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana,  Tuesday,  August  14,  1866.  Papers  will  be  read  as  follows: 
By  Prof  £.  C.  Hewett,  of  Normal,  Illinois,  on  Oral  Instruction :  Its  Uses  and  Lim- 
itations. By  Prof.  W.  F.  Phelps,  of  Winona,  Minnesota,  on  The  Grading  of  Nor- 
mal Schools.  By  Miss  Lee,  of  Winona,  on  The  Philosophy  and  Method  of  Oral 
Instruction.  A  Report  will  be  made,  by  a  Committee  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
on  The  Course  of  Study  best  adapted  to  the  various  Grades  of  Normal-Schools. 

Papers  are  also  expected  from  D.  B.  Hagar,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  Normal 
School  at  Salem,  Mass.,  and  from  L.  B.  Kellogg,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  Kansas 
Normal  School.    Every  paper  and  report  will  be  followed  by  discussion. 

All  persons  friendly  to  Normal  Schools,  and  interested  in  their  progress,  are  in- 
vited to  be  present  and  to  participate  in  the  discussions. 

K.  EDWARDS,  Pree't 

A  Model  Sitpbrintxmdent. — [A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following.  We  re- 
gret that  we  have  not  space  to  give  in  full  the  two  reports  referred  to ;  the  por- 
tion we  do  give,  however,  is  a  fair  sample.] 

Mr.  M.  R.  Kelly  is  the  driving  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Whiteside  county. 
Picking  up  the  Whiiende  SenHnd,  I  discover  his  report  of  the  condition  of  schools 
in  his  county.  It  strikes  me  as  worth  something :  not  so  much,  perhaps,  for  the 
novelty  of  the  idea,  or  the  fact  that  such  reports  are  unusual,  as  for  the  character 
of  the  reports  themselves.  They  are  instances  of  fearlessness  in  the  discharge  of 
duty  worth  putting  on  record  for  emulation.  Mr.  Kelly  has  been  Superintendent 
nearly  twelve  years.  That  is  a  pretty  good  test  of  popularity.  When  will  public 
officers  learn  that  the  safest  guaranty  of  popularity  is  dea^ng  justly?  How  many 
of  our  school  superintendents  would  dare  hew  down  boards  of  directors  by  whole- 
sale for  their  shortcomings,  as  these  reports  do  ?  How  many  such  reports  are 
any  thing  else  than  commonplace  remarks  of  favorable  character,  applied  with 
little  variation  to  every  school  reported  f 

I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  pair  of  Kelly's  reports,  believing  you  will  es- 
teem them  interesting  matter  for  your  readers. 
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QeniBBee  Towruhip. — In  reporting  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  this  township, 
it  will  be  conrenient  to  speak  of  the  districts  separately. 

Dist.  No.  1.  This  is  located  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  township.  The  school 
is  taught  by  Mrs.  Oyerhalt,  who  is  conducting  it  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to 
herself,  and  as  profitable  to  the  district  as  the  anfaTorable  circumstances  under 
which  she  is  placed  permit.  The  school-house  is  not  at  all  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  district  It  is  a  shame  that  a  district  so  wealthy  as  this  will  not  provide 
better  for  the  education  of  her  children.  Seven  years  ago  we  regarded  this  di- 
lapidated old  house  unfit  as  a  dwelling-place  for  sparlcling  eyes  and  rosy  lips,  and 
hoped  ere  this  to  see  a  suitable  one  erected  in  its  place ;  but  lo  I  it  yet  remains  1 
It  stands  as  an  index  of  the  nonexistence  of  educational  enterprise,  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  departed  taste  and  scholastic  attainments.  The  teacher 
informed  us  that  the  directors  had  not  visited  the  school,  although  it  had  then 
been  in  session  three  months,  or  more ;  and  so  little  interest  is  exhibited,  and  such 
parsimoniousness  used  by  the  directors,  that  they  would  not  furnish  her  any  challc 
for  blackboard  exercises,-^ ven  going  so  far  as  to  tell  her  that  blackboards  are 
useless  things  in  a  school-room.  What  school  can  prosper  under  such  director- 
ship f  I  some  times,  as  was  the  case  on  that  day,  explain  some  principle  to  one 
or  more  of  the  classes,  and  find  the  blackboard  and  chalk  convenient  for  thispur- 
pobC.  For  the  benefit  of  this  district,  as  well  as  for  others  like  it,  if  any  such 
there  be,  let  it  be  understood  that  the  school-law  anticipates  the  withholding  of 
public  funds  from  such  districts  as  do  not  sustain  schools  properly  conducted. 
The  number  of  pupils  registered  is  49. 

Dist  No.  2,  or  Center  School.  The  condition  of  school  matters  is  much  better 
in  this  district  now  than  we  last  reported  it  The  inhabitants  have  erected  (on 
the  site  of  the  old  shanty  then  used  for  a  school-house)  a  good  building,  well 
seated,  and  furnished  with  suitable  apparatus.  So  far  so  good.  Honor  to  whom 
honor  is  due.  But  how  strange  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  districts  in  the 
county,  the  directors  suffer  the  building  and  other  school-property  to  be  injured, 
and  often  destroyed,  for  want  of  a  little  attention.  In  this  district  the  school- 
house  has  received  much  injury;  the  apparatus  is  partially  destroyed;  the  plat- 
form in  front  of  the  house  is  in  part  torn  up ;  the  out-buildings  are  in  a  dilapidat- 
ed and  shameful  condition,  and  the  fence  razed  to  the  ground, — all  presenting  the 
appearance  of  Neglect*s  destroying  fingers.  It  would  be  well  for  the  directors  of 
such  districts  to  ponder  well  the  words  of  Franklin :  **  A  little  neglect  may  breed 
a  great  mischief.  For  want  of  a  nail  a  shoe  was  lost ;  for  want  of  a  shoe  the 
horse  was  lost;  and  for  want  of  a  horse  the  rider  was  lost, — being  overtaken  and 
■lain  by  an  enemy,  all  for  want  of  care  about  a  horse-shoe  nail."  The  records  ex- 
hibit no  visits  from  the  directors  during  the  term.  The  order  in  the  school  ia 
reasonably  good,  and  the  pupils  manifest  an  interest  in  their  studies  and  a  desire 
to  respect  themselves  and  their  teacher.  With  live  and  thorough  teachers,  and  a 
competent  board  of  directors,  this  might  become  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the 
county.    Number  of  pupils  registered,  48. 

The  Kansas  Eduoational  Journal  comes  to  us  again  after  four  months*  inter- 
mission in  its  publication.  Kansas  is  a  new  state,  but  they  can  not  afford  to  lose 
any  of  helps  in  the  cause  of  education;  no  help  is  more  efficient  than  a  good  jour- 
nal well  supported  by  the  teachers  themselves.  The  Kansas  Normal  School  is 
flourishing ;  the  papers  give  very  flattering  accounts  of  the  closing  exercises. 
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Gbicaoo. — ^The  past  has  been  the  gala  month  to  the  schools  of  the  city.  In  the 
cloising  examinations  and  exhibitions,  each  has  won  to  itself  great  credit,  and  all 
have  anew  borne  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  our  public-school 
system.  Where  there  is  so  much  deserring  of  notice,  we  can  mention  only  a  small 
part. 

The  examinations  for  admission  to  the  High  School  took  place  June  26th. 
The  number  of  candidates  was  273 ;  number  admitted,  196.  The  questions  for  the 
examination  are  here  presented. 

Arithmetie.^l,  What  number  is  that  to  which  if  yon  add  ^  of  f  of  itself  the 
sum  will  be  42  ? 

2.  A.  can  do  a  piece  of  worls  in  4  days ;  B.  can  do  it  in  6  days;  and  G.  can  do 
it  in  5  days.     In  what  time  will  A  B.  and  C,  working  together,  do  the  work? 

8.  A  garden  walk  is  60  feet  long  by  8  feet  wide ;  how  many  bricks,  each  8 
inches  long  by  4  inches  wide,  will  be  required  to  cover  the  walk  ? 

4.  A  man  invests  |8676  in  railroad  stocks,  and  finds  upon  examination  that  his 
railroad  property  is  just  80  per  cent  of  his  whole  property.  What  is  his  whole 
property  ? 

6.  Explain  the  method  of  finding  the  difference  in  time  between  two  places, 
when  the  longitude  of  both  places  is  known. 

6.  Extract  the  square  root  of  806.26.  ' 

7.  Four  men  hire  a  house  for  |6600.  A  uses  12  rooms;  B.  uses  8  rooms;  C. 
and  D.  use  each  4  rooms.    What  should  each  pay  as  his  share  of  the  rent  ? 

8.  Find  the  difference  between  the  true  discount  and  the  simple  interest  upon 
$8600  for  two  years  and  six  months,  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum. 

9.  If  80  men  consume  600  dollars'  worth  of  food  in  six  months,  how  many  dol- 
lars* worth  of  food  will  suffice  for  20  men  for  86  days,  reckoning  80  days  as  a 
month  ? 

10.  A  man  bought  1000  bushels  of  wheat  for  |1260.  He  finds  16  per  cent  of 
the  wheat  worthless.  How  must  he  sell  the  remainder  per  bushel,  so  as  to  gain 
20  per  cent,  upon  the  cost  ? 

Orammar. — 1.  Give  all  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  of  which  the  following 
are  parts:  Was,  Gone,  Fougl^t,  Decide,  Talked. 

2.  Parse  all  the  irregtdar  verbs  in  the  following  sentence:  "The  men  fought 
well,  but  they  were  unable  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  long  marches." 

8.  Parse  all  the  rdaUve  pronoutis  in  the  following  sentence:  **That  man,  who 
fails  while  attempting  to  do  right,  is  more  to  be  respected  than  he  who  succeeds 
in  doing  what  is  wrong." 

4.  Gorrect  the  following  sentences,  if  they  need  correction,  and  give  reasons 
for  correcting : — 

1.  Between  you  and  I,  this  must  be  kept  secret 

2.  Tou,  and  not  I,  am  to  blame. 

8.  The  larger  part  of  the  coins  was  destroyed. 

5.  Name  and  define  the  properties  of  pronouns. 

6.  Analyze  the  following  sentence: 

«  The  dipping  paddle  eohoee  tax 
And  fleahflfl  in  the  moonlight  gleam." 

33 
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7.  Define — Bubject-nominatiTe,  predicate-verb,  simple  subject,  compound  pred- 
icate. 

8.  Conjugate  the  verb  sleep  through  the  present  and  the  past  tenses  of  the  in- 
dioatire  mood. 

9.  Define  the  differenoe  between  a  transitive  and  an  intransitive  verb. 

10.  Qive  a  aentenoe  that  shall  contain  an  adjective  irregularly  compared;  also, 
a  sentence  containing  an  adverb  which  is  compared. 

Ewtory. — I.  State  what  you  know  of  Ferdinand  DeSoto. 
2.  Name  four  prominent  discoverers,  with  date  of  first  voyage  of  each. 
8.  Causes  that  led  to  the  American  Revolution. 
«  4.  Place  and  date  of  the  first  and  of  the  last  battle  of  the  Revolution. 
0.  State  what  you  know  of  Arnold  and  of  Andr6. 

6.  Three  principal  battles  of  the  war  of  1812,  with  some  particulars  of  each. 

7.  Causes  of  the  war  with  Mexico ;  who  were  the  principal  United  States  Offi- 
cers in  command  during  that  war,  and  at  what  battles  did  they  distinguish  them- 
selves f 

8.  What  Frenchmen  rendered  the  United  Colonies  great  aid  during  the  Revo- 
lution, and  what  do  you  know  of  them  ? 

9.  When  was  the  first  Presidential  election  held,  and  how  many  and  what 
States  participated  in  this  election  ? 

10.  How  many  and  what  Presidents  have  been  reelected  for  a  second  term? 

Geography. — 1.  Name  and  bouod  the  Zones. 

2.  Name  and  bound  the  State  next  north  of  the  one  in  which  you  reside; 

8.  Bound  Hindostan. 

4.  Name  and  locate  the  capitals  of  the  four  most  populous  States  of  the  United 
States. 

5.  Bound  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  or  the  Great  Desert. 

6.  Name  the  natural  productions  of  Illinois,  and  of  North  Carolina. 

7.  Name  three  prominent  Mountain  Chains  of  Asia. 

8.  Name  and  describe  three  of  the  largest  fivers  of  Europe. 

9.  Why  are  there  no  large  rivers  upon  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 
10.  Name  and  locate  three  large  groups  of  Islands. 

The  Commencement  exercises  of  the  High  School  were  held  in  Crosby's  Opera 
House,  July  3d.  The  number  of  graduates  from  the  General  Department  waa 
21, — seven  young  men  and  fourteen  youf  g  ladies.  When  this  class  entered,  four 
years  ago,  it  numbered  about  160.  From  the  Normal  department  the  number  of 
graduates  was  22.  The  graduating  essays  showed  careful  study  in  preparation,  and 
an  unusual  attention  to  purity  of  style.  To  those  accustomed  to  attend  these  ex- 
ercises, the  latter  feature  was  one  of  the  most  gratifying  facts  of  the  ooca^OD. 
'  Nothing  could  bear  stronger  evidence  of  the  truly  thorough  and  high  character  of 
the  instruction  given  in  the  institution. 

The  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Brown  School  have,  by  a  series  of  exhibitions 
and  by  contributions,  purchased  an  elegant  piano  for  their  school,  at  an  expense 
of  over  $600. 

There  were,  in  the  schools,  several  '  pleasant  occasions',  manifesting  token  of 
regard  on  the  part  of  those  connected  with  them.  Inspector  £.  Blackman  was 
the  recipient  of  a  splendid  sUvar  pitcher  and  goUeifrom  the  teachers  of  the  New- 
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berry  School,  which  he  has  had  in  especial  charge  during  the  year.  Principal  A. 
R  Sahin,  of  the  same  school,  was  presented  with  a  massive  gold  chain  by  his  as- 
sociate teachers.  F.  S.  Heywood,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  Ogden  School,  received 
a  silver  pitcher  and  goblet  from  the  pupils  of  his  graduating  class. 

The  Alumni  of  the  High  School  held  their  anniversary  on  the  evening  of  the 
8d.  The  principal  literary  feature  was  a  poem  read  by  J.  Mahoney,  Esq.,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Wells  School.  The  poem  was,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  chiefly  local 
in  its  allusions.  In  point  of  true  poetic  merit  and  real  wit,  it  would  compare  fa- 
vorably with  many  such  productions  before  the  alumni  of  our  colleges  and  higher 
institutions  of  learning. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Committee  on  Salaries,  E. 
F.  Runyan,  Esq.,  Chairman,  presented  a  report,  from  which  we  make  no  apology 
for  presenting  the  following  extract:    ' 

**Tour  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  pay  such  Balaries  to  the 
teachers  in  our  schools  as  will  command  the  best  talent ;  that  no  teachers  should 
be  employed,  much  less  retained  in  the  service  of  the  Board,  whether  as  Princi- 
pals or  Assistants,  except  they  possess  energy,  ability,  and  a  willingness  to  use  that 
energy  and  ability  for  the  interest  of  the  pupils  placed  under  their  charge.  In 
other  words,  none  should  be  employed  who  are  not  thoroughly  and  unreservedly,* 
teachers;  that  all  persons  receiving  appointment  from  this  Board  as  teachers  in 
our  schools  should  understand  that,  when  they  receive  that  appointment,  it  is 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  their  time,  their  energy,  and  their  .talent,  be- 
long to  the  schools,  and  that  they  will  be  expected  to  perform  every  duty  de- 
volving upon  them  as  teachers  faithfully  and  honestly,  and  in  no  event  will  they 
be  excused,  except  for  some  good  cause  shown ;  that  this  Board  reserves  the  right 
to  drop  their  names  from  the  list  of  teachers  at  any  time,  when,  upon  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial,  they  shall  become  satisfied  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  school 
to  do  so,  and  in  every  instance  they  will  exercise  that  right;  that  we  will  at  all 
times  assist,  and  by  our  kindness  and  courtesy  encourage  them,  but  in  no  event 
retain  them  when  convinced  that  the  interest  of  the  schoo)  demands  their  dis- 
missal. 

**  We  believe  our  schools  should,  and  can,  be  made  far  more  efficient  than  they 
are  now ;  and  to  make  them  what  they  ought  to  be  requires  the  greatest  caution 
in  the  selection  of  teachers,  extreme  watchfulness,  encouragement  and  kindness 
to  retain  them ;  and  to  meet  the  end  desired,  we  believe  the  salaries  of  our  teach- 
ers should  be  advanced,  the  paramount  object  being  to  place  the  Khools  under 
the  charge  of  such  teachers  that  the  moral,  physical  and  mental  child  should  be 
fully  and  thoroughly  educated." 

Such  a  clear,  outspoken  expression  of  opinion  by  the  committee  furnishes  grat' 
ifying  evidence  that  the  Board  are  disposed  to  watch  carefully  the  saored  inter* 
eats  intrusted  to  their  charge.  Nothing  can  tend  more  than  this,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  action  of  the  Board,  to  an  elevation  of  the  business  of  the  teach- 
er into  a  distinct  rank  among  the  professions.  When  oor  schools  are  presided 
over  by  teachers  who  are  eAteatofn  as  well,  then  will  they  become  the  fit  nurseries 
for  training  up  citizens  of  a  free  republic.  It  gives  us  a  genuine  pleasure  to  quote 
farther  from  the  report 

^*  In  view  of  the  foregoing  suggestions,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them 
into  practical  execution,  your  committee  would  recommend  the  following  as  the 
salaries  to  be  paid  to  the  teachers  for  the  coming  school  year : 

Principal  of  the  High  School $2,400 

Principal  of  the  Normal  Department 2,200 

Principal  of  the  Model  School 1,000 

Male  Teachers  in  the  High  School 2,000 

Female  Teachers  in  the  High  Seh<K>l 1,000 
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**  The  salaries  of  the  male  Principals  of  the  District  Schools,  except  the  South- 
Chicago  and  Bridgeport  Schools: 

For  the  first  year. |1,800 

For  the  second  year 1,900 

For  the  third  year  and  thereafter 2,000 

For  Principal  Sonth-Chicago  School 1,600 

For  Principal  Bridgeport  School 1,600 

For  Principal  Holstein  School l,0OO 

Salary  of  the  Music  Teacher 2,000 

Salary  of  the  Assistant  Music  Teacher 1,000 

''The  salaries  of  the  Assistant  Teachers  in  the  Orammar  and  Primary  Depart- 
ments: 

For  the  first  14  weeks  at  rate  of. $450  per  annum. 

For  the  first  year  thereafter 650  per  annum. 

For  the  second  year  thereafter 650  per  annum. 

For  the  third  year  thereafter 700  per  annum. 

Each  head  assistant  at  the  rate  of 1,000  per  annum. 

**  Your  committee  would  further  recommend  that,  upon  the  concurrent  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  on  the  Appointment  of  Teachers  and  the  Committee 
on  Salaries,  this  Board  do  vary  the  salaries  from  the  above  rates,  whenever  it  be- 
comes necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  experienced  teachers :  Pro- 
*wded^  the  amounts  agreed  upon  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  established  above." 

The  report  and  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  adopted  with  only  a 
single  dissenting  vote.  The  above  scale  of  salaries  places  Chicago  first  among  the 
cities  of  the  country  in  liberality  toward  the  mass  of  her  teachers.  In  no  other 
city  do  female  teachers,  as  a  whole,  receive  such  large  allowances.  It  should  be 
stated  that  the  report  of  the  committee  was  unanimously  amended  by  fixing  the 
salary  of  Miss  N.  Ella  Flagg,  Principal  of  the  Model  School,  at  |1,100.  This  is  a 
most  deserved  compliment  to  an  efficient  and  conscientious  teacher.  Under  her 
care  the  school  has  been  established,  and  what  was  by  many  considered  a  doubt- 
ful experiment  has  proved  a  gratifying  success.  The  number  of  new  teachers 
needed  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  is  estimated  at  thirty.  The  expenses  of 
the  schooU  for  the  year  are  figured  at  $285,000.  w. 

CoMMitfCxmNT-WiXK  AT  NoRMAL. — Monday,  June  25th,  the  examinations  in 
the  Model  Department  commenced,  and  culminated  on  Wednesday  afternoon  in  a 
Rhetorical  and  Musical  Exhibition  eminently  creditable  to  all  concerned.  The 
examinations  in  the  Normal  Department  commenced  on  Tuesday,  and  continued 
through  the  next  day.  All  these  examinations  were  attended  by  many  visitors, 
including  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  were  pronounced  highly 
satisfactory.  At  the  close,  Mr.  Wells,  of  Chicago,  acting  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  expressed  in  emphatic  language  his  personal  satisfaction  and  that 
of  his  fellow  members  at  the  present  efficieney  and  usefulness  of  the  Normal  Uni- 
versity. 

On  Tuesday  evening  an  Exhibition  of  the  class  in  Free  Gymnastics,  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  E.  P.  Burlingham,  took  place  in  Normal  Hall.  The  beautiful 
precision  of  the  movements  elicited  marked  demonstrations  of  approval. 

Wednesday  evening  the  Address  before  the  two  Literary  Societies  was  deliver- 
ed by  Prof.  J.  D.  Butler,  of  the  Wisconsin  University.  Subject — Commonplace 
Books.  The  lecture,  replete  with  wit  and  wisdom,  and  truly  original,  was  highly 
Applauded. 

On  Thursday  the  regular  exercises  of  Commencement  took  place.    The  weather 
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proved  exceedingly  favorable,  and  the  Hall  of  the  University  was  crowded.  An 
unusually  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  were  in  at- 
tendance. The  graduates  acquitted  themselves  with  much  credit,  giving  evidence 
in  their  carefully-prepared  productions  of  the  culture  which  years  of  faithful  and 
assiduous  study  had  brought  to  them.  They  leave  the  University  with  the  best 
wishes  of  their  instructors,  and  are  heartily  commended  to  the  confidence  of  the 
public.    The  class  numbers  fifteen,  and  is  as  follows: 

Miss  Harriet  M.  Case,  of  Lee  County;  liiss  Martha  Foster,  of  Knox  County; 
Miss  Harriet  A.  FyfiTe,  of  McLean  County;  Miss  Margaret  McCambridge,  of  Mc- 
Lean County;  Miss  Mary  E.  Pearce,  of  McLean  County;  Miss  Alice  B.  Piper,  of 
McDonough  Coanty ;  Miss  Helen  M.  Plato,  of  Kane  County ;  Miss  Sarah  E.  Ray- 
mond, of  Kendall  County ;  Miss  Olive  A.  Rider,  of  Pike  County ;  Miss  Julia  E. 
Stanard,  of  Bureau  County;  Mr.  Philo  A  Clark,  of  Macon  County;  Mr.  Kelson 
Case,  of  Lee  Coanty;  Mr.  John' Ellis,  jr.,  of  Woodford  County;  Mr.  Joseph  Hunt- 
er, of  Winpebago  County;  Mr.  Richard  Porter,  of  Macon  County. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  public  exercises,  the  Alumni  of  the  University,  with 
invited  guests,  sat  down  to  a  bountiful  repast  provided  in  one  of  the  recitation- 
rooms.  Speeches  were  made  by  representatives  of  the  different  classes,  and  an 
address  delivered  by  E.  A.  Gastman,  Esq.,  of  Decatur,  a  graduate  of  the  first 
class,  a  copy  of  which  address  appears  elsewhere. 

The  exercises  of  Commencement-week  were  concluded  by  the  Graduates'  Re- 
ception on  Thursday  evening.  This  was  largely  attended,  and  was  eminently  a 
*■  gay  and  festive '  occasion.  The  newly-fledged  graduates  were  made  the  recipi- 
ents of  numerous  flattering  attentions  from  their  fellow  pupils.  Thus,  with  music, 
merriment,  and  jollity,  ended  a  laborious  and  successful  school  year. 

Dkoatur. — ^The  Board  of  Education  have  unanimously  passed  the  following  res- 
olutions : 

Betohedy  That  this  Board  will  Imae  certiflcatefl  to  all  penons  holding  State  OertlficateB,  withoat 
fkirther  examination,  wheneTer  they  apply  for  poeltions  as  tmchem  in  our  schools. 

Betolvedj  That  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  the  State  Certificate  will  prove  to  be  a  great  means  for 
raining  the  standard  of  scholanhip  among  teachers,  and  will  very  materially  promote  the  efficien- 
cy and  snccess  of  the  schools  of  our  state. 

They  have  also  reappointed  their  successful  teachers  who  wished  to  remain  the 
coming  yeAr,  at  the  following  salaries: 

Zocfie*— 1  at  $600;  2  at  |650;  2  at  $500;  6  at  |450;  2  at  $400;  1  at  18*76. 

GerUlemeti-^l  at  11500;  1  at  |1000;  I  at  |800. 

They  have  several  vacancies  for  ladies  and  one  for  a  gentleman.  Communica- 
tions may  be  addressed  to  E.  A.  Gastman,  Clerk  of  the  Board. 

Rock  Riyxr  Sbminart. — This  seminary,  located  at  Mount  Morris,  Ogle  county, 
Illinois,  has  just  closed  its  twenty-seventh  year,  and  not  only  now  ranks,  but  bids 
fair  to  continue  to  rank,  with  the  best  institutions  in  the  state.  The  examinations, 
which  were  held  the  last  week  in  June,  were  praiseworthy.  Three  thousand  peo- 
ple, who  were  present,  can  testify  to  the  success  of  the  exhibition.  Hon.  Newton 
Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Hon.  J.  Y.  Eustace  delivered 
two  of  the  evening  addresses. 

Profs.  J.  M.  Williamson  and  0.  F.  Matteson  will  continue  to  act  as  principals  of 
this  seminary,  which  is  sufficient  guaranty  that  its  reputation  will  not  be  suffered 
to  deoUne  in  its  twenty-eighth  year.  b.  l.  w. 
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^NOTICES    OF    BOOKS.     ETC. 

Waltow*8  Prdcart  Abcthmetio,  a  Pictorial  Primary  Arithmetic,  on  the  plan  of 
Object  Teaching.  By  G.  A  Walton.  Boston :  Brewer  &  Tileston. 
It  IB  evident  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  in  the  preparation  of  this  little 
book.  It  is  very  neat  and  attractive  in  appearance :  a  little  three-year-old  has 
already  secured  the  promise  of  our  specimen  copy.  We  can  not  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  plan  of  the  book,  and  of  how  admirably  it  is  carried  out,  than  by  in- 
serting one  lesson,  which  is  preceded  by  a  pretty  cat  of  a  hotel  upon  the  beach, 
with  carriages,  fishermen,  and  bathers,  all  distinctly  shown. 

LISSOM   xzxv. 

How  delightAil  it  is  to  take  a  ride  on  the  beach  in  the  warm  summer  days  I 
The  sea  breeze  is  very  refreshing. 

This  is  a  fine  hotel.  Do  you  see  the  landlord  standing  in  the  piazza  ?  He  is 
counting  the  carriages  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

1.  You  may  count  them  ;  how  many  are  there  ? 

2.  How  many  are  there  upon  the  beach  ?    How  many  are  there  in  both  places  f 
8.  If  there  are  8  more  carriages  in  the  stable-yard,  how  many  carriages  are 

there  in  all  ? 

4.  How  many  boats  can  you  count  upon  the  shore  ?  How  many  in  the  water? 
How  many  more  boats  are  there  in  the  water  than  upon  the  shore  ? 

5.  Here  is  a  party  that  has  just  returned  from  fishing.  The  whole  party  caught 
19  fish ;  the  boatman  caught  all  but  8  of  them ;  how  many  did  he  catch  f  8  and 
how  many  more  are  19  ? 

6.  If  the  boatman  sells  9  of  the  fish  he  caught,  how  many  will  he  have  left  ? 
11-9? 

7.  How  many  persons  beyond  the  fishing  party  can  you  count  upon  the  beach  ? 
All  but  those  two  ladies  and  the  little  girl  nearest  us  are  going  to  bathe ;  how 
many  are  going  to  bathe  ? 

8.  3  from  14  leaves  how  many  ? 

9.  How  many  are  now  bathing  ?  See  what  fun  they  are  having  in  the  rolling 
surf!  When  the  whole  party  of  bathers  are  in  the  water,  bow  many  will  there  be 
bathing  f    How  many  are  11+6? 

10.  The  tide  is  going  out ;  it  has  left  some  pretty  things  upon  the  beach.  Etta, 
the  first  little  girl  in  the  picture,  has  picked  up  2  king-crabs,  1  star-fish,  and  6 
shells ;  how  many  things  has  she  picked  up  ? 

11.  James,  the  little  boy  beyond,  has  picked  up  4  king-crabs,  2  star-fishes,  and 
8  shells;  how  many  things  has  he  picked  up?    How  many  more  than  Etta? 

12.  How  many  birds  are  flying  in  the  air?  / 

18.  Yesterday  James  counted  8  birds  more  than  are  here  to-day ;  how  many 
did  he  count  yesterday  ? 

14.  12-1-8  are  how  many? 

16.  How  many  windows  can  you  see  in  the  second  story  of  the  hotel  ?  How 
many  in  the  third  story  ?     How  many  in  both  stories  and  in  the  attic  ? 

16.  6  of  these  windows  have  the  blinds  open;  bow  many  have  them  shut? 

17.  How  many  are  9-f-9-f2— 6? 

Pictorial  History  or  thk  United  States.  By  John  J.  Anderson,  Principal  of 
Grammar  School  No.  81,  New- York  City.  New  York:  Clark  &  Maynard. 
12mo.,  868  pages. 

With  the  lapse  of  years,  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  will  at- 
tract more  and  more  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world;  for  it  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  growth  of  manly  thought  and  liberal  culture, — conditions  toward 
which  universal  humanity  aspires.    In  this  country  our  own  history  will  be  made 
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a  subject  of  attention,  because  from  it  the  people  will  learn  the  method  and  the 
cost  by  which  the  government  was  founded,  the  mistakes  of  its  administration, 
and  important  lessons  to  guide  their  future  actions.  The  experiences  of  the  last 
few  years  have  been  a  forcible  demonstration  of  the  necessity  that  the  youth  of 
the  land  be  taught  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  government. 

The  man  who  puts  pen  to  paper  to  impartially  portray  the  leading  facts  of  our 
history  takes  upon  himself  a  grave  responsibility.  Where  td  commence,  what  to 
put  in,  what  to  leave  out,  how  to  justly  present  the  characters  and  motives  of  in- 
dividuals and  the  principles  of  parties,  are  questions  continually  arising  to  confuse 
and  distract. 

Besides  stating  the  important  facts  of  the  history  in  clear  and  concise  style,  this 
book  has  many  excellences  of  great  merit.-  It  is  modern,  comprising  events 
transpiring  within  a  tiyelvemonth.  The  maps  and  illustrations  add  to  the  pupiFs 
interest  and  convey  much,  important  information  as  mere  words  can  not  The 
system  of  questions  and  review  gives  many  valuable  hints  to  the  teacher.  Brief 
biographical  sketches  accompany  the  portraits  of  important  personages  mentioned. 
Numerous  chronological  tables  contain,  in  well-arranged  form,  many  items  other- 
wise sought  out  at  the  expense  of  great  labor.  The  book  is  written  by  an  old 
teacher,  who  knows  thoroughly  the  wants  of  our  public  schools,  and  has  brought 
a  long  experience  in  teaching  this  study  and  much  laborious  research  to  his  aid 
in  executing  his  work.  w. 

Primabt  Physiology,  por  Schools.    By  Edward  Jarvis,  M.D.    New  York:  A.  S. 

Barnes  &  Go.     12mo.,  168pp. 
Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health.    For  the  use  of  Schools,  Academies,  and 

Colleges.    By  the  same  author,  12mo.,  427pp. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  children  should  learn  when  young  what  they  will  need 
to  practice  when  they  become  men.  Accepting  this  as  true,  the  study  of  Physi- 
ology should  be  early  introduced  into  all  schools;  for  surely  nothing  is  more  de- 
sirable for  both  old  and  young  than  a  knowledge  of  their  own  physical  structure 
and  a  practice  of  the  laws  of  health. 

One  reason  why  this  study  has  not  generally  been  placed  upon  courses  of  instruc- 
tion is  because  of  a  want  of  suitable  text-books.  In  the  little  primary  work  now 
before  us,  it  seems  as  if  every  thing  desired  were  contained.  Written  in  a  plain, 
easy  style,  free  from  technical  or  scientific  terms  or  phrases,  it  describes  the 
principal  organs  of  the  system  with  appropriate  diagrams,  and  gives  a  few  import- 
ant suggestions  concerning  their  proper  use  and  the  preservation  of  their  healthy 
action.     Children  will  find  it  not  only  instructive,  but  very  entertaining. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  primary  work  is  true  of  the  more  extended  treatise 
which  follows  it.  Its  table  of  contents  embraces  sections  on  Digestion  and  Food ; 
Circulation  of  the  Blood  and  Nutrition ;  Respiration ;  Animal  Heat ;  The  Skin ; 
Bones,  Muscles,  Exercise,  and  Rest;  The  Nervous  System. 

To  insure  the  complete  accuracy  of  the  book  and  its  reliability  as  to  facts,  each 
chapter  was  examined  and  corrected,  while  in  manuscript,  by  men  skilled  m  that 
special  department  of  the' science.  Eminent  practical  teachers  were  consulted  to 
secure  its  fitness  for  use  in  the  school-room.  w. 

Gbografhical  Hand-Book.  Designed  to  aid  Teachers  in  the  use  of  Warren's  Ge- 
ographical Charts.  By  E.  H.  &  A.  C.  Apgar.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Cowper- 
thwait.     127  pages. 

Though  written  for  an  especial  object,  this  book  contains  much  of  valuable  gen- 
eral information  for  the  teacher.  The  suggestions  on  the  manner  of  introducing 
the  pupil  to  the  study  are  calculated  to  awaken  his  observation  and  independence 
of  judgment  more  than  is  usually  the  case.  The  book  contains  a  compend  of 
rules  for  pronunciation,  a  vocabulary,  and  some  geographical  problems  convenient 
for  use.  w. 


IsTE^V^    BOOKIS,    ETC. 


Bolllonfl  and  Blorrit'0  New  EaMn  Orammar,  $1  dO 

This  new  book  is  founded  on  BuUions's  Latin  Grammar,  and  gives  a  new  treat- 
ment of  the  Towel  Qnantitiee— of  the  Nonn  and  the  Terb  with  a  different  ityle  of  type  for  the  terminatkme 
in  the  Deelendone  and  Gonjagations-— of  the  Third  Declension— of  the  meaniDg  and  nee  of  the  Moods  and 
Teneee,  particularly  the  Safajanctlve  Hood,  with  a  full  diBcnnlon  of  the  Ifoode  of  the  Terb— «  new  ar- 
rangement of  the  ActiTe  and  PaBslTe  Toicee  of  the  Terb— «  full  treatment  and  diecoeeion  of  Pronoana  and 
their  ums— an  analyslB  of  the  Four  Conjugatione— a  new  claseiflcation  of  Irregular  Terbs— a  new  chapter 
on  Deriratlon  and  Compoeltion— a  redistribution  of  the  Syntax,  bringing  together  the  uses  of  the  Tarione 
caase,  etc,  under  separate  heads— a  translation  of  all  the  Examples  quoted  in  the  Syntax— a  carefbl  roTia- 
ion  of  the  Prosody,  etc.,  etc. 

BnllioiM  and  Bforris'fl  Ijatln  TtemonUj  •     •!  CO 

A  convenient- sixed  book  for  beginners,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  B.  &  M.  Qrammar, 
with  Exercises  in  translations  of  Latin,  also  rarled  **  Readings^'  and  a  Tocabolary. 

Bolllonfl  and  Kendrlck'0  Oreek  Orammar,  $3  CO 

This  book  is  a  carefully-revised  edition  of  Bullions's  Greek  Grammar,  by  A,  G. 
Kendrick,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Rochester  UniTersity,  N.  T.  In  the  changes  and  additions,  much  reiatlDg  to 
accents,  Prepositions,  Particles,  and  the  Third  Declension,  has  been  rewritten,  and  also  mndi  on  tibe  Terb 
and  in  the  Syntax  has  been  recast.  In  simplicity  and  size  It  is  beiiered  that  this  will  be  the  most  ooDTea- 
ient  and  useful  Greek  Graminar  published. 

Bnllions'fl  Ijatln-Enffllflli  Ijexlcon  (witb  Synonyms),       94  50 
Eionff'0  Classical  Atlas,  qnarto,  53  Maps,  .     94  50 

Edited  by  Geo.  Long,  A.M.  Con&tructed  by  Wm.  Hughes.  T|ie  maps  are  finely 
engrared  and  colored,  and  in  a  form  Tery  conTenient  for  classical  students. 

Balrd's  Classl<»Ulllanaal,  .         .  •         •     90  cents 

An  epitome  of  Ancient  Geography,  Mythology,  Antiquities,  and  Chronology. 

Kaltsciamldfs  Ijat.-£nff.  and  En^ .-Ijat.  Dictionary,        9»  50 

A  convenient,  condensed  and  cheap  Lexicon  for  beginners. 

These  books  are  printed  in  the  latest  approved  typography,  and  are  part  of 

BULLIONS  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS  AND  SCHOOL  CLASSICS, 


The  other  books  of  the  series  being  Bullions's 


Oommon-School  Grammar,  or 
Introd.  to  Anal.  Grammar,  $OJM 

Analytical  Grammar. 1.00 

Sxerdses  in  Analysis  and 
Parsing. 26 

Latin  Grammar 1.60 


LaUn  Reader $1.50 

Exercises  in  Latin  Composi- 
tion      1^ 

GsMar's  Commentaries,  with 
Vocabulary 1.60 

Cicero's  Orations 1.50 


Sallust $1.60 

Greek  Leseona IjOO 

Greek  Grammar 1.76 

Greek  Reader 2.26 

Cooper's  VirgU 8J» 


Alden's  Science  of  GoTemment $1.50 

Shaw's  English  Literature 1.75 

Hooker's  Human  Physiology 1.75 


Brocklesby's  Astronomy $1.76 

PeisFner's  Germ'n  Grammar  (rcTised)  1.75 
Palmer's  Book-Keeping 1.00 


]Boliiiai*'s 

In    Improved 


French.    Sei*ies. 

style;       Consisting    of 


Leyixac's  French  Grammar $1.50 

Book  of  French  Verbs 1.12 

Collection  of  Colloquial  Phrases 75 


Adventures  de  Telemaque $1.25 

Key  to    «•  "         1.00 


Stoddard's  Series  of  Arithmetics,  revised,  etc. 

With  Larger   Type  and  Modern  Bu tines t  Methods. 


Stoddard's  JuTenile  Mental  Arithmetic $0.26 

American  Intellectual  Arithmetic 60 

Key  to  «  «  .60 

Bndlmenta  of  Arithmetio ^ 

Practical  Arithmetic .90 

New  Practical  Arithmetic 1.00 


Key  to  New  Practical  Arithmetic %LM 

Stoddard  A  Henkle's  Elementary  Algebra 1:86 

Key  to  «  «     1^ 

Stoddard  A  Henkle's  UniTersity  Algebra. 2M 

Key  to  it  u     2jOO 


'    Oopioe  for  examination  of  the  abore,  excepting  Long's  Classical  Atlas,  and  Bnllions's  and  Kaltechmidft 
Latin  Dlotiouaries,  sent  by  mail,  poet-paid,  to  teachers,  on  receipt  of  half  the  annexed  price,  by 


SHELDON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

498  AND  500  Broadway,  New  York. 
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GOVERNMENT  CLASS-BOOK: 


VMltA«A  for  ths  Instraotloa  of  Vonth  la  tli«  PrlaolplM  of  0«asttiiitionsl 
OoT«mBi«ni,  and  lb*  Bights  u&d  Dutlas  of  Oitlsans. 

By  ANDREW  W.  YOUNG, 

AUTHOB     OF     "  FIRST     LESSONS     IN    CIVIL     GOVERNMENT,"      "  AMERICAN 

STATESMAN,"   &0. 


To  Principals  and  Teachers  of  Schools^  School  Officers^  and  the  Friends 
of  Education, 

In  this  country,  where  the  people  enjoy  the  right  of  self-government, 
the  general  diffusion  of  political  knowledge  is  essential  to  the  national 
prosperity  and  the  security  of  our  liberties.  A  familiar  acquaintance 
with  our  own  government,  in  particular,  should  be  possessed  by  every 
-citizen.  Without  such  knowledge,  the  people  cannot  act  independently, 
and  are  liable  to  be  misled  by  artful  and  designing  party  leaders. 

With  a  view  to  the  permanency  of  our  free  institutions,  millions  of 
dollars  are  annually  expended  in  the  education  of  our  youth ;  yet  the 
scliools  turn  these  young  citizens  upon  the  community  uninstructed  in  the 
jtriooiples  of  the  government  in  which  they  are  about  to  take  a  part.  The 
number  of  electors  is  annually  increased  by  multitudes  of  new  voters  who 
Jiave  never  devoted  a  day  to  the  study  of  political  science,  and  by  whose 
FOtes  the  most  weighty  questions  of  public  policy,  involving  constitutional 
principles,  and  even  liberty  itself,  are  oflen  determined.  Can  our  liberties 
te  safe  in  such  hands  ?  Do  our  schools  fully  perform  their  mission,  or 
render  to  the  State  a  just  equivalent  for  its  bounty,  while  they  withhold 
irouk  the  mass  of  its  youth  the  most  important  part  of  the  education  of  an 


American  citizen  ?  Never  will  this  knowledge  become  general,  until  thfr 
study  of  Civil  Grovemment  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  course  of  public 
instruction. 

To  supply  a  long-existing  deficiency  in  the  educational  coarse,  the 
earlier  works  of  Mr.  Young  were  written.  No  other  works  of  the  kind 
are  so  well  known,  or  have  been  so  extensively  circulated.  Thousands 
now  in  active  life,  who  have  studied  them  in  the  schools  and  at  the  fire- 
side, bear  testimony  to  their  usefulness. 

But  the  value  of  these  works  has  been  much  impaired  by  changes  in  the 
government  and  laws  since  they  were  written.  The  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  this  educational  enterprise  seemed  to  require  the  preparation  of  a 
new  work,  which  should  be  made  to  conform  to  these  changes,  and  also 
be  adapted  for  general  circulation  and  use  in  all  the  States.  The  author'* 
experience  in  this  department  of  education,  has,  it  is  confidently  believed^ 
enabled  him  to  make  just  such  a  work  as  is  needed  to  supply  the  present 
want  of  the  schools. 

It  embraces  the  following  subjects : — 

1.  The  Principles  of  Government;  in  which  the  fundamental  princi* 
pies  of  civil  institutions  are  familiarly  explained. 

2.  A  general  view  of  the  State  Governments,  showing  the  practical 
application  of  these  principles ;  the  division  and  distribution  of  the  powers 
of  government ;  and  the  manner  in  which  these  powers  are  exercised. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  United  States ;  comprising  a  sketch  of  the 
Governments  of  the  Colonies,  of  the  Confederation,  and  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution ;  a  descrip- 
tion  of  the  General  Government ;  with  a  brief  commentary  on  the  seven] 
provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

4.  Common  and  Statutory  Law ;  defining  the  rights  and  prescribing 
the  duties  of  citizens :  namely,  the  laws  regulating  the  domestic  relations 
of  Husband  and  Wife,  Parent  and  Child,  Master  and  Servant,  &c.;  law» 
relating  to  personal  security  and  personal  liberty;  and  to  the  right  of 
property;  as,  the  Title  to  Property  by  Descent,  Conveyances,  Leases, 
Contracts,  Sales  and   Assignments,  Principal   and   Agent,  Partnership^ 


Bailment,  Promissory  Notes,  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  other  subjects  neces- 
sary to  be  understood  by  persons  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  and  business  of 
life. 

5.  The  Law  of  Nations ;  or  the  usages  and  customs  by  which  the  in- 
tercourse of  nations  is  regulated. 

This  work  is  designed  for  students  in  high  schools  and  academies,  and 
for  the  more  advanced  classes  in  the  common  schools.  Its  use  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  confined  to  male  pupils.  It  has  long  been  considered  a 
striking  defect  in  our  system  of  education,  that  females  are  not  more 
generally  instructed  in  the  principles  of  government  and  matters  of  busi- 
ness As  wives,  mothers,  teachers,  and  especially  as  counselors  of  the 
other  sex,  they  could  apply  this  knowledge  to  valuable  purposes.  Of  far 
greater  practical  utility  would  it  be  than  much  of  what  constitutes  a 
modern  female  education,  and  which  is  neglected  or  forgotten  amidst  the 
cares  of  married  life. 

In  the  opinion  of  our  most  distinguished  educators,  patriots,  and  states- 
men, nothing  would  contribute  more  to  the  real  usefulness  and  efficiency 
of  our  schools,  and  the  stability  of  our  Government,  than  the  successful 
prosecution  of  this  educational  enierprise.  With  due  efforts  on  the  part 
of  those  intrusted  with  the  interests  of  education,  the  object  can  be  speedily 
accomplished.     Their  aid  is  respectfully  solicited. 

The  work  is  sold  at  retail  for  $1  25.  To  any  Principal  ordering  10 
copies  or  more,  90  cents  a  copy  j  J15  or  more,  85  cents  a  copy. 

The  recommendations  in  the  Circular  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  satisfactory 
without  previous  examination ;  if  not,  a  copy  for  this  purpose  will  be  sent 
by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1. 

Should  any  Principal  decline  to  order  the  books  himself,  he  may  convey 
the  above  proposition  to  some  Bookseller  in  the  vicinity,  who  will  be  sup- 
plied at  the  same  prices.  But  to  entitle  such  Bookseller  to  this  privilege, 
the  order  must  be  directed  to  the  undersigned. 

Address  J 

ADAMS,  BLACKMER,  &  LYON, 
P.  0.  Drawer,  6851.  155  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 
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From  tJie  Rev.  J.  U.  Grbgobt,  UUe  Superiniendeni  of  (he  Stale  of  MtOaigain. 

I  have  been  looking  the  book  through  (I  refer  to  Young's  "Govern 
ment  Class-Book, ")  and  give  it  a  very  cordial  commendation.  It  is  dear, 
succinct,  and  comprehensive,  and  embraces  precisely  the  information  most 
useful  to  a  man  as  a  citizen.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  generally  introduced 
into  our  public  schools,  whenever  the  ages  and  attainments  of  the  pupils 
properly  prepare  them  for  its  study. 

From  the  Hon.  JoHir  G.  MoMtitk,  Superinienderd  of  the  Stait  of  Wiaconsin. 

Young's  "Government  Class- Book"  is  doubtless  the  best  work  for 
schools  ever  published  on  the  "  Principles  of  Constitutional  Government, 
and  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Citizens."  It  is  well  arranged,  lucid,  and 
comprehensive;  and  I  earnestly  recommend  that  it  be  introduced  into 
every  College,  Academy,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  into  the  other  schools 
of  the  State. 

From  the  Hon.  Newton  Batem an,  SupcrinienderU  of  (he  State  of  Illinois. 

Our  Government,  to  be  loved  and  cherished  as  it  should  be,  must  be 
understood  ;  and  to  be  understood,  it  must  be  studied;  and  this  can  only 
be  done,  by  the  masses,  in  the  public  free  schools  of  the  country.  The 
"  Government  Class-Book,"  by  Andrew  W.  Young,  is  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  this  great  object,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  use  in  the 
public  schools.  A  careful  study  of  it  will  render  any  young  man  or 
woman,  of  good  common  sense,  perfectly  familiar  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Constitutional,  Common,  Statutory,  and  International  Law, 
and  send  them  forth  to  the  world  with  clear  perceptions  of  their  rights  and 
duties  as  citizens,  and  a  love  for  their  country  and  her  institutions,  which 
will  be  as  enduring  as  life.  And  who  shall  say  that  such  a  knowledge  of 
Political  Science  is  not  worth  a  thousand  times  more  than  that  which  is 
substituted  for  it  in  most  of  the  schools  and  academies  of  the  country  ? 
From  the  Hon.  Oban  Faville,  Superintendent  of  (he  State  of  Iowa. 

I  think  the  "  Government  Class-Book  "  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  students  in  Academies  and  High  Schools,  and  advanced  classes  in 
Common  Schools.  It  ought  to  be  in  every  school  library,  and  in  the 
hands  of  every  teacher.  The  study  of  the  science  of  Government  has 
been  too  much  neglected.  The  rights  and  duties  of  the  citizens  should  be 
well  understood  by  a  self-governing  people.  I  know  of  no  other  work  on 
this  subject  so  suitable  for  a  text-book  as  yours. 


HENRY  M.  SHERWOOD, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  DEALER  IN 

SCHOOL     FTJRI^ITTJRE 
And  Gteneral  School  Merchandise, 

Has  the  latest  and  mnnt  desirable  styles,  and  be*t  School  Desk*  and  Seats  to  be  found  fn  the  Northwest. 


He  is  silao  the  Inventor  and  Manufoctnrcr  of 


Sherwood^ s  Patent  Ink-Wellfor  Schook, 

Which  is  so  widely  and  favorably  known  as  the  best  in  use. 
Also,  Agent  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  for 

Ouyot's  Wall  Maps,  and  Perce's  Magnetic  Olobes. 

The  fonutr  ire  the  finmt  School  Hapi  made,  while  the  Utter  odIj  need  be  seen  to  be  nppracUited. 
Other  OUTLINE  MAPS,  SCHOOL  TABLETS  and  CHARTS  of  all  kindi. 


BOSTON  AND  FRANKLIN  GLOBES,  etc.,  etc. 


H.    M.    SHERWOOD'S 

LIQUID  SLATING  FOR  BLAOOOARDS, 

ALSO 

Sent  safely  by  Express,  in  tin  cans  of  Pints,  Qnarta,  or  Gallons. 

1   ^    I 

Parties  wanting  any  thing  in  the  line  of  School  Merchandise  can  be  supplied  promptly,  and  on  favorable 
terms. 

Send  for  IHostrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List 
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HEJVRir  HI.  SHERl¥OOD, 

21  Iiombard  Block  (IW  Monroe  street),  CHICAGK). 
49*  First  door  west  of  the  PottOfflce. 
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f  iffiiii  Of  mini, 

88  &  90  Eandolph  and  69  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

THE  LARGEST  PIANO  ESTABLISIIMEAT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


100  PIANOS  TO  SELECT  FROM. 

-A.LL  Fashionable  Styles  —  Every  Price. 

From  tl  e  World-Renowned 

anA  Twetvly  of  (he  Best  Neio-York  and  Boston  Ihctories. 


ETERY   PIABfO   WARRANTED   FITE   YEARS. 

OLD  PIANOS  TAKEN  IN  EXCHANGE  FOE  NEW  ONES. 
FIFTY  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  SAVED  BY  BUYING  IN  CHICAGO. 

I  have  more  Pianos  than  can  be  found  in  any  wareroom  in  New  York,  Boston,  or 

Philadelphia,  and  will  pay  any  one's  expenses  to  Chicago  who  can  prove  he 

can  buy  the  same  quality  of  instrument  cheaper,   after  adding 

freight,  in  those  cities  than  at  my  warerooms  in  Chicago. 


Melodeons!  Melodeons! 

TWENTY  STYLES,  EVERY  PRICE. 


MONITOR  ORGANS! 

POE  CHUBCfl  AND  FABLOB  USB. 

PURE    OIiaA.ISr    TOISTE. 

Can  be  used  by  any  Melodeon-Player ;  does  not  get  out  of  order. 


Every  one,  when  in  Chicago,  is  cordially  invited  to  call  and  see  our  instruments, 
whether  wishing  to  buy  or  not. 

Save  this  Circular,  and  bring  it  ^vith  yon. 

Address  all  Letters  A-XiA^IsTSOlSr     HEE3D, 

TBMPIilC  OF  MUSIC,  CIIIOA.OO. 


THE  BEST  .UVn  CHEAPEST: 


GEO.  &  O.  W.  SHERWOOD 

Hare  remored  from  thoir  old  stand,  118  Lake  Street,  to  the  new  and  more  commodious  building 

105  IVEadison  Street, 

Where  they  have  in  store  the  largest  and  bc8t  ojisortnient  of 

SCHOOL  FIJRlVITIJRi:, 

SCHOOL  APPARAXrS, 

OUTLINE  mAPS, 

GLOBES,     CHARTS, 

And,  in  fact, 

Every  thing  that  pertains  to  the  Furnishing  of  Schools, 

that  Ciin  be  found  in  the  West. 
To  supply  the  increasing  demand,  they  have  erected  a  large  four-story  building  for  the  Manufacture  of 

School  Furniture  and  Apparatus. 

They  also  publish  a  Series  of 

OXJTLIlSrE        -is/LJ^:E>&, 

The  Latest  and  Best  in  the  market. 
Penwns  visiting  the  city  in  quest  of  Furniture  or  Apparatus  will  please  remember  the  place, 

105   ]Vfadi«oii   Street,    Cliicago. 

GEO.  &  C.  W.  SHERWOOD. 

Orders  atteaded  to  promptly.        4^  Send  for  Circulars  for  Furniture  and  Apparatuis. 


GET  THE  BEST;  GET  THE  CHEAP K8T: 

The  Eclectic  Educational  Series. 


Most  of  the  Books  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series  are  well  known  to  the 
public.  Subjected  to  the  most  rigid  criticisms  of  our  best  Educators,  and  to  the 
severest  tests  of  practical  use  in  thousands  of  schools,  they  have  been  constantly 
increasing  in  popular  favor,  until  to-day^  when  they  are  mare  widely  used  and  mart 
highly  commended  than  any  other  Series  published  in  America. 

They  have  received  the  cordial  indorsement  of  the  most  intelligent  and  successfal 
teachers  throughout  the  Union.  They  combine  the  rare  advantages  of  superior 
intrinsic  merit,  admirable  gradation,  typographical  beauty,  cheapness^  and  extensive 
adoption  and  use.    The  Eclectic  Series  embraces. 

ALPHABET  AND   SPELLING. 

MoOutfbt's  Psihart  School  Charts, 6  Nos. 

McGitppet's  New  Eclectic  Spellino-Book,    -----  16  Mo. 

De  Wolp's  Instructive  Speller, 12  Mo. 

White's  Alphabet  Made  East, 16  Mo. 

The  Little  Teacher,  or  Word  Method, 16  Mo. 

McGuffet's  pRiifART  ScHOOL  CHARTS;  a  Series  of  Six  Numbers :  to  accompany 
McGuffey's  New  Eclectic  Readers.  They  combine  both  the  Alphabetic  and  Word 
Methods  of  teaching  children  to  read,  and  furnish  material  for  thorough  drills  upon 
all  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language,  and  upon  tiie  various  difficult  and  unus- 
ual consonant  combinations. 

McGuffet's  New  Spelling-Book  is  unsurpassed  by  any  Speller  published. 

DeWolf's  Instructive  Speller  is  a  thorough  and  complete  work  on  orthography, 
pronunciation,  and  analysis  of  words. 

BEADING. 

McGuffet's  New  First     Eclectic  Reader,      .....  16  Mo. 

McGuffet's  New  Second  Eclectic  Reader,  .....  16  Mo. 

McGuffet's  New  Third     Eclectic  Reader,       .....  16  Mo. 

McGuffet's  New  Fourth  Eclectic  Reader,  -        -        .        .        .  12  Mo. 

McGuffet's  New  Fifth     Eclectic  Reader,      .....  12  Mo. 

McGuffet's  New  Sixth     Eclectic  Reader,  -        -        -        -        .  12  Mo. 

McGuffet's  New  High  School  Reader,    ......  12  Mo. 

Hbhans'  Young  Ladies'  Reader,    .......  12  Mo. 

McGuffet's  New  Series  embraces  many  features  of  excellence,  calculated  to 
render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  Educational  Literature 
of  the  day. 

The  testimony  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  country  goes  to  show  that  MoGuffbt'8 
New  Readers  are  admirably  simple,  progressive,  and  complete,  and  unexceptionable 
in  their  adaptation  to  school  instruction.  They  are  unquestionably  the  best,  thi 
cheapest^  and  the  most  popular  School  Readers  published. 

Hbmans'  Touno  Ladies'  Reader  has  been  prepared  with  especial  reference  to 
the  wants  of  Female  Schools  and  Seminaries. 
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ELOCUTION. 

McGuffet's  New  Juvenile  Speaker,         -        -        -        •        •        -    12  Mo. 
McGuffkt's  New  Eclectic  Speakeu,       ------        12  Mo. 

Kidd's  Elocution  and  Vocal  Culture,     ------    12  Mo. 

McGuffet's  Speakers  embrace  a  great  number  and  variety  of  choloe  seleotioni 
for  reading  and  declamation. 

Kidd's  Elocution  and  Vocal  Culture  is  an  excellent  manual  for  InBtruotion 
and  class  drill,  and  is  highly  popular  wherever  used. 

arithmetic. 

Rat's  Priiiart  Arithmetic,  or  First  Book,     -----  16  Mo. 

Rat's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  or  Second  Book,        -        -        -  16  Mo. 

Rat's  Practical  Arithmetic,  or  Third  Book,          -        -        -        -  16  Mo. 

Rat's  HroHER  Arithmetic,  or  Fourth  Book,        -        -        -        -  12  Mo. 

Rat's  Test  Examples,    Without  Answers, -  16  Mo. 

Rat's  Test  Examples,    With  Answers,    ------  16  Mo. 

Rat's  Kbt  to  Practical  Arithmetic,        ------  16  Mo. 

Rat's  Ket  to  Higher  Arithmetic,        .-..-.  12  Mo. 

algebra  and  geometry. 

Rat's  Elementart  Algebra,  or  First  Book,  -  -  -  -  -  12  Mo. 
Rat's  Higher  Algebra,  or  Second  Book,  -  -  -  -  -  12  Mo. 
Rat's  Ret  to  Algebras,  1st  &  2d  Books,  -----  12  Mo. 
Rat's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometrt,  -....-  12  Mo. 
Evans'  School  Geometrt,  --------12  Mo. 

Few  school-books  ever  published  have  received  a  wider  or  more  cordial  indorse- 
ment from  prominent  and  influential  educators  than  the  works  of  Dr.  Raj. 
Wherever  used  they  are  liked.  Those  who  have  thoroughly  tested  their  merits  in  ths 
class-room  unite  in  pronouncing  them  superior  to  all  other  similar  works. 

Evans'  School  Geometrt  presents  in  concise  form  the  leading  propositions 
and  truths  of  the  science. 

grammar  and  COMFOSITIOln. 

Pinneo's  Primart  Grammar,      --------16  Mo. 

Pinneo's  Analttical  Grammar,      ..-----12  Mo. 

Pinneo's  English  Teacher,         --------12  Mo. 

Pinneo's  Guide  to  Composition,     -------12  Mo. 

Probably  no  series  of  Grammars  ever  attained  a  more  general,  and,  at  the  samo 
tame,  so  approved  and  firm  an  introduction  into  the  best  sohools  of  the  country,  as 
the  works  of  Prof.  Pinneo. 

They  are  books  of  rare  merit.  Those  who  have  used  them  longest  like  thembest^ 
The  thorough  test  of  the  class-room  reveals  their  superior  excellence  for  purposes  of 
school  instruction. 

school  MUSIC. 

TouNO  Singer,  Part  I, ---16  Mo. 

TouMO  Singer,  Past  II,    -..---.-   16  Mo. 

The  Young  Singer,  Parts  I  and  II,  embraces  an  interesting  and  Taried 
collection  of  Juvenile  Music  for  schools,  and  has  been  selected  with  especial  refereno* 
to  the  wants  of  the  youngest  class  of  learners.  The  Songs  are  admirably  adapted  t9 
interest  and  please  children. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

LiLiENTHAL  &  Allyn's  Objkct  Lkhsoxs,     ------  16  Mo. 

White's  Class-Book  of  Gkogkaphv,       ------  16  Ma 

Smart's  Manual  of  Frkk  Gymnastics,      ------  16  Mo. 

The  Examiner,  or  Teacuehs    Aid,         -        -        -        -        -        -  12  Mo- 
Chapman's  Agrtcoltural  Chemistry,        ------  16  Mo. 

LiLiENTHAL  AND  Allyn's  Object  Lemsons  fumiBbee  a  systematic  courae  of 
instrnction  in  Compositiou  and  Object  lessons. 

White's  Class-Hook  of  Geography  contains  a  complete  system  of  oral  in- 
struction, and  map  exercises  for  class  drill. 

Smart's  Gymnastics,  a  ceneise  Manual  of  free  Gymnastics  and  Dumb-BeU 
exercises,  for  the  school-room  and  parlor. 

The  Examiner,  or. Teachers'  Aid,  is  designed  to  assist  Candidates  for  Toadip 
op's  Certificates,  in  preparing  for  examination. 


EXTENSIVE   POPULARITY. 

The  Eclectic  Series,  embracing  the  above  books,  has  been 
mended,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the 

Ohio  State  Supbrintbndhnt  op  Public  Ixstruotion, 
Indiana  Statb  Superintendent  op  Public  Instruction, 
Illinois  State  Superintendent  op  Public  Instruction, 
Iowa  State  Superintendent  op  Public  Instruction, 
Wisconsin  State  Superintendent  op  Public  Instructioit, 
Minnbsota  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instbuctigh, 
MissouBi  State  Superintendent  of  Public  iNSTBUcnoir, 
Kansas  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Pennsylvania  State  Superintendent  op  Public  Instruction, 
West  Virginia  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instbuotiok; 

Ajid  by  Thousands  of  Boards  of  Education,  School  Officers^  SuperinUTidenU  aat 
TeacherSf  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 


Jl^  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desiring  to  make  a  change  iiL J 
text-books  in  use  in  their  Schools,  are  respectfully  invited  to  oorpon^^ 
pond  with  the  publishers, 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLB, 
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AN     EDUCATION     FOR     ACTIVE      LIFE. 

Have  we  not  here  the  title  of,  to  some  extent,  an  unsolved  problem  ? 
It  is  pretty  generally  conceded,  .we  suppose,  that  the  old  classical  car- 
riculam  of  our  colleges  does  not  furnish  a  solution.  As  little,  we  think, 
does  the  scientific  course  of  a  polytechnic  school,  based,  as  it  necessa- 
rily must  be,  so  largely  upon  mathematics  as  to  be  quite  too  one-sided 
and  technical  to  answer  the  general  purposes  of  young  men  not  in- 
tending to  devote  themselves  to  scientific  pursuits. 

We  have  heard  it  gravely  maintained  that  there  can  be  no  educa- 
tion that  deserves  to  be  called  liberal,  save  one  based  mainly  either 
upon  philology,  and  embracing  the  ancient  languages,  or  one  based 
mainly  on  mathematics,  and  carrying  its  pupils  very  far  into  their  ab- 
Btruser  recesses.  It  is  some  times  assumed  that  when  an  education 
different  from  either  of  these  is  sought,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
labor  and  gaining  the  name  of  an  education  without  paying  the  price 
of  hard  and  persevering  study.  We  are  pointed  to  the  so-called 
<  Business  Colleges',  as  the  type  of  what  education  will  be  reduced  to^ 
if  we  <  emasculate '  it  by  leaving  out  that  only  which  constitutes  its  dis- 
ciplinary value — a  hard  training  either  in  philology  or  mathematics. 

We  believe  we  are  ready  to  go  as  far  as  any  one  in  upholding  the 
necessity  of  the  'disciplinary'  element  in  all  true  culture.  We 
abominate  the  notions  of  that  vulgar  type  of  the  practical  man  who 
can  see  no  use  in  any  thing  that  can  not  be  immediately  reduced  to  a 
bread-and-butter  value.  It  is  an  abuse  of  terms  to  call  such  men  prac- 
tical. Nothing  truly  valuable,  even  of  the  kind  they  can  appreciate, 
will  ever  be  accomplished  by  thus  narrowing  and  belittling  the  sphere 
of  education.  But  while  we  hope  we  thoroughly  appreciate  the  value 
of  mental  discipline^  we  think  that  classical  scholars  on  the  one  hand^ 
34  265 
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and  mathematicians  and  physicists  od  the  other,  are  very  mnch  dis- 
posed to  look  upon  their  own  as  the  only  possible  avenues  for  attain- 
ing it.  Is  it  true  that  every  study  outside  the  pale  of  philology  or 
mathematics  must,  of  necessity,  be  shallow  and  superficial  ?  Has  a 
young  man  not  looking  to  the  future  either  of  a  learned  profess- 
ion on  the  one  hand,  or  a  technical  scientific  pursuit  on  the  other,  no 
alternative  but  to  borrow  the  training  of  the  one  or  the  other,  though 
he  knows  he  is  never  going  to  use  it?  Suppose  him  to  have  a  pos- 
itive inaptitude  for  mathematics:  must  he  be  thrown  into  the  arms  of 
a  Greek  professor,  or  go  sadly  through  life  without  any  higher  educa- 
tion ?  Suppose  him  to  have  no  sort  of  fondness  for  Oreek  vocables: 
must  he  study  the  Calculus,  or  fall  back  on  a  *  Commercial  Academy'? 

This  is  a  very  vital  and  a  very  practical  question  for  an  increasing 
number  of  young  men  in  this  our  active  American  world.  Shall  they 
accept  one  of  these  perhaps  equally  distasteful  alternatives,  or  shall 
they  go  without  any  higher  education  beyond  what  a  school  can  give 
them ;  or  is  there  a  tertium  quid,  which  is  equally  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered a  disciplinary  and  liberalizing  mental  training?  We  have 
said  that  the  problem  is  an  unsolved  one.  We  know  of  no  recognized 
and  successful  course  of  higher  study,  distinct  on  the  one  hand  from 
the  classical  course  of  our  colleges,  and  on  the  other  from  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  course  of  our  polytechnic  schools ;  but  we  are 
very  sure  that  such  a  course  is  possible,  and  we  trust  it  will  not  be 
long  before  it  will,  some  where  or  other,  be  realized.  Practically,  in- 
deod,  the  course  of  study  of  many  of  our  colleges  is  made  to  conform 
more  and  more  to  the  real  wants  of  the  pupils  by  partaking  more  and 
more  of  this  character.  History,  Political  Economy,  and  other  Eng- 
lish studies — even  the  English  and  Anglo-Saxon  languages^ — on  the 
one  hand ;  modern  languages  and  the  natural  sciences  on  the  other, 
are  disputing  with  more  and  more  success  the  time-honored  monopoly 
of  the  classics  inside  the  college  doors.  The  practical  diflEiculty  con- 
sists in  the  tremendous  price  to  be  paid  in  order  to  get  inside  those 
doors,  in  the  devotion  of  four  to  six  of  the  best  years  of  boyhood  to 
the  technical  mastery  of  Greek  and  Latin.  In  polytechnic  and  scien- 
tific schools,  on  the  other  hand,  the  natural  and  almost  unavoidable 
tendency  is  to  give  too  great  a  preponderance  to  that  strictly  mathe- 
matical course  without  which  as  a  foundation  no  successful  progress 
can  ever  be  made  in  the  higher  branches  of  physical  science  and  the 
arts  appertaining  to  them. 

Now  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  construct  any  course  of  edu- 
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cation  that  should  deserve  to  be  called  liberal  without  the  admission 
both  of  philology  and  mathematics  as  essential  and  fundamental  ingre- 
dients. The  only  questions  are,  Are  they  the  only  possible  ingredi- 
ents ?  and,  if  not,  To  what  extent  should  they  be  displaced  by,  or  in 
what  proportion  should  they  be  mingled  with,  other  studies?  A  mix- 
ture of  ingredients  that  would  suit  exactly  one  class  of  minds  and  an- 
swer perfectly  for  the  attainment  of  one  practical  purpose  may  be 
wholly  unsuited  to  another  class  of  minds  or  a  different  object;  and 
though  it  is  of  course  quite  impossible  to  meet  all  the  varying  shades 
of  mental  character  by  corresponding  variations  in  mental  training, 
and  undesirable  if  it  were  possible  (though  we  think  that  in  our  ordi- 
nary methods  we  do  not  consult  these  natural  differences  and  aptitudes 
enough),  yet  there  are  certain  broad  lines  which  the  future  careers  of 
men  mark  out,  and  for  which  it  is  possible  to  provide  even  in  their 
early  training. 

Now,  the  divine,  the  lawyer,  the  scholar  by  profession,  should  early 
begin  and  thoroughly  study  philology  as  a  mental  training.  The  sci- 
entific engineer,  whether  civil  or  military,  the  architect  and  the  build- 
er, must  begin  early  and  carry  very  far  a  most  thorough  mathemat- 
ical training.  The  chemist  and  the  naturalist  must  cultivate  his  ob- 
serving powers  from  his  youth  upward,  and  study  early  and  late  the 
philosophy  of  induction.  To  these  last  we  would  add  the  medical 
man,  for  we  believe  it  would  benefit  him  far  more  than  Greek  gram- 
mars; and  perhaps  the  reason  why  medical  science  makes  so  little 
progress,  and  is  a  prey  to  all  manner  of  quackeries,  is  that  it  is  but 
just  beginning  to  emancipate  itself  from  mediaeval  superstitions,  and 
place  itself  where  it  belongs,  among  the  sciences  of  observation  and  in- 
duction. 

But  now  comes  the  great  army  of  youths — and  in  this  young  coun- 
try of  ours  what  an  army  it  is !  —  destined  for  none  of  these  callings, 
but  who  are  to  enter  the  various  walks  of  business,  and  who  desire  be- 
fore plunging  into  the  whirl  of  active  life  to  give  themselves  a  real 
education.  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  forced  on  the 
one  hand  to  read  the  Greek  tragedians,  or  on  the  other  to  penetrate 
(hard  fate  I)  the  mysteries  of  the  Integral  Calculus,  or  else  be  handed 
over  to  the  classic  shades  of  a  'business  college' ? *  We  think  not; 
but  that  a  higher  education  may  be  devised  for  them  too.     Let  us  try 

*  We  desire  to  speak  with  great  respect  of  *  business  colleges'.  They  are  use- 
ful institutions,  and  many  of  them  are  admirably  managed;  but  we  are  here 
speaking  of  Education. 
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to  give  some  hints — and  they  can  only  be  hints — in  regard  to  the 
elements  that  should  go  to  make  up  such  an  education. 

Certainly  they  should  study  language ;  but  to  study  language  is  not 
necessarily  to  study  Greek.  Can  not  a  thorough  discipline  in  language 
be  obtained  from  the  study  of  the  mother-tongue — with  more  or  less 
(we  should  incline  to  the  side  of  the  more)  of  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon, 
along  with  the  thorough  study  of  one  or  more  modern  languages  of 
the  same  family  ?  Can  not  the  pupil's  SBSthetio  taste  then  be  cultivat- 
ed by  carrying  this  study  into  the  classic  writings  of  his  own  and  other 
modern  languages  as  carefully  and  thoroughly  as  the  classical  scholar 
pursues  the  same  studies  ?  Will  not  Shakspeare  do  in  stead  of  jB^schj- 
lus,  and  Dante  stand  in  stead  of  Homer,  and  Spenser  and  Ariosto  take 
the  place  of  Virgil  ? 

So,  again y  such  young  men  should  study  mathematics — who  can 
doubt  it? — and  study  them  with  that  thoroughness  which  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  in  order  to  get  from  them  their  disciplinary  value :  would 
that  such  thoroughness  were  more  common  I  But  how  far  should 
they  go?  The  field  of  mathematical  investigation  is  boundless;  and  it 
is  clearly  a  minority,  and  not  a  majority,  of  human  minds  that  are  car 
pable  of  pursuing  its  higher  walks  successfully.  For  practical  pur- 
poses the  future  merchant  will  never  need  the  calculus;  unless,  in- 
deed, modern  fortunes  are  to  be  classed  under  '  indeterminate  forms ' 
and  independent  variables',  but  we  fear  no  calculus  has  yet  been  de- 
vised to  estimate  their  fluctuations.  Let  our  young  business  man,  then, 
stop  short  of  these  mysteries  (this  need  not  imply  that  he  is  to  be  su- 
perficial in  what  he'  does  learn),  and  give  up  the  vain  attempt  to  force 
his  mind  upon  paths  which  nature  never  meant  it  to  tread  successfully. 
So,  again,  if  we  apprehend  the  matter  rightly,  a  minimum  course  in 
physics  and  in  chemistry  can  well  be  laid  out  corresponding  to  this 
limited  mathematical  training,  which  shall  yet  give  its  recipient  most 
excellent  discipline  of  his  observing  and  reasoning  powers,  and  make 
him  master,  far  beyond  the  point  now  generally  attained,  of  the  great 
facts  of  physical  science,  and  of  the  philosophy  of  induction  in  which 
they  are  a  training. 

But  now  come  in  certain  other  studies  quite  necessary  to  be  attend- 
ed to  by  our  practical  man,  and  which,  rightly  attended  to,  may  be 
made  to  have  a  disciplinary  value  as  truly  as  any  of  those  we  have  enu- 
merated. In  truth,  it  is  a  mere  superstition  to  suppose  that  any  stud- 
ies have  a  monopoly  of  disciplinary  value.  The  disciplinary  value  of 
a  study  consists  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of  the  study  itself  as  in  the 
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manoer  id  which  that  study  is  pursued ;  and  viewed  in  this  light^  all 
studies  may  be  disciplinary,  or  the  very  reverse  of  discipliDary.  To 
what  percentage  of  the  students  in  our  colleges  have  the  higher  math- 
ematics any  mental  value,  as  the  study  of  them  is  usually  pursued  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  though  History  may  be  made  a  mere  concatenation 
of  lifeless  events,  can  it  not  be  studied  so  as  to  bring  into  action  a 
great  many  of  the  student's  best  powers  ?  Do  not  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  furnish  a  training  which  can  be  followed  quite  independ- 
ent of  that  knowledge  of  classic  verbal  niceties  which  is  so  apt  to  make 
word-mongers,  and  hair-splitters,  and  men  of  barren  formulae,  in  stead 
of  thinkers  ?  Again,  does  it  not  behoove  the  young  citizens  of  a  free 
republic  to  begin  betimes  the  philosophic  study  of  those  laws  they  are 
to  live  under  and  help  make,  or  shall  we  always  be  lefb  a  prey  to  the 
sophistries  of  legal  demagogues  ?  Will  any  one  undertake  to  say  that 
in  the  study  of  law,  rightly  pursued,  there  is  no  mental  training  ?  or 
that  all  the  law  must  of  necessity  be  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  few 
technical  law-schools?  In  our  view,  the  more  widely  a  sound  knowl- 
edge of  its  principles  is  spread  as  a  part  of  a  general  education,  the 
less  need  there  will  be  of  multiplying  those  law-schools  and  all  the 
endless  technicalities  on  which  they  depend  for  their  existence. 

And  finally,  and  more  important  to  the  business  man  than  all  the 
rest.  Why  should  not  the  laws  of  his  very  business  be  made  to  yield  a 
discipline  to  his  mind  ?  Is  not  political  economy  a  recognized  and  a 
difficult  science  ?  Has  not  trade  its  laws  ?  and  in  the  multitude  of 
products  with  which  the  merchant  deals — in  their  nature,  the  laws 
which  govern  their  production,  and  the  processes  which  enter  into 
their  preparation  for  the  uses  of  man — is  there  not  a  boundless  field 
for  the  highest  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  for  an  education 
which  is  all  the  more  valuable  for  not  stopping  when  the  doors  of  the 
college  are  left  behind,  but  for  furnishing  the  materials  for  a  mental 
discipline  which  need  end  only  with  life  ?  If  we  would  relieve  trade 
from  the  reproach  which  now  attaches  to  it  of  being  pursued  only  for 
low  and  mercenary  ends,  we  must  raise  up  a  generation  of  educated 
merchants  y — of  men  educated  not  from  but /or  their  profession,  who 
will  not  look  down  upon  their  own  calling,  but  will  compel  others  to 
look  up  to  it,  through  the  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  in  which  they 
pursue  it,  and  the  proof  they  give  that  its  pursuit  is  consistent  with 
and  may  be  made  a  true  element  in  a  really  liberal  culture. 

Maancbnsetto  TeMh«r. 
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The  last  half-ceDtury  is  probably  anriyaled,  certainly  unsurpassed, 
in  progress  by  any  corresponding  period  in  the  world's  history.  In- 
vention after  invention  has  been  brought  to  light,  and  has  been  ap- 
plied to  practical  life  by  this  eminently  practical  age,  until  it  would 
seem  that  the  machinery  of  material  civilization  rapidly  approaches  its 
completion.  With  mechanical  instruments  of  every  kind  brought  to 
a  high  degree  of  perfection,  thus  multiplying  by  thousands  the  work- 
ers of  the  hive;  with  railroads  annihilating  space,  and  thus  increas- 
ing by  many  years  the  actual  working-time  of  man's  life;  with  lines 
of  telegraph  flashing  intelligence  almost  instantaneously  from  one  end 
of  the  civilized  world  to  the  other,  and  soon  to  encircle  the  entire 
globe  with  a  band  of  light;  there  seems  to  be  nothing  wanting  in  the 
instrumentalities  of  civilization. 

This  great  increase  in  the  actual  working  force  of  humanity  has  re- 
leased many  heretofore  occupied  in  subjugating  nature  and  convert- 
ing her  vast  stores  of  wealth  into  forms  available  in  the  supply  of  our 
physical  wants;  and  they  are  thus  free  to  labor  in  the  higher  realms 
of  the  intellectual  and  ^the  spiritual.  As  a  consequence,  correspond- 
ingly great  advances  have  been  made  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
physical,  moral  and  social  science. 

The  geologist  has  gone  down  into  the  secret  chambers  of  the  earth, 
and  read  from  the  mystic  pages  hidde)^  there  the  history  of  her  pro- 
gress through  interminable  ages,  from  the  moment  the  first  command 
went  forth  <^Let  there  be  light  T'  to  the  time  when  she  stood  complete, 
glorious  in  her  beauty  and  purity,  arrayed  in  her  <  wedding  garment ' 
and  ready  for  the  coming  of  her  lord.  The  astronomer — not  content 
with  weighing  and  measuring  the  heavenly  orbs,  tracking  their  wand- 
erings through  space  and  discovering  the  secret  of  their  gathering 
themselves  together  in  radiant  families — must  e'en  call  the  chemist  to 
his  aid,  imprison  the  glowing  beams,  and  compel  them  to  reveal  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  bodies  whence  they  come.  The  geogra- 
pher has  learned  to  consider  the  'great  globe  itself  as  a  magnificent 
mechanism,  prepared  by  the  Creator  for  the  aecomplishment  of  no 
less  a  purpose  than  the  training  of  humanity  for  its  future  of  glory. 

*  Delivered  before  the  Normal  Association  at  Indianapolia,  August  14th,  1866. 
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Man  himself  has  come  to  be  considered  as  something  infinitely  more 
glorious  than  a  being  to  be  fed,  clothed  and  sheltered,  and  trained  in- 
to propriety  of  demeanor,  daring  his  brief  appearance  on  the  great 
stage  of  life.  He  is  recognized  as  the  noblest  of  God's  creatures; 
gifted  with  godlike  powers,  for  the  right  or  wrong  use  of  which  a 
fearful  responsibility  hangs  over  him.  Nature,  with  its  myriad  mys- 
teries and  glories,  is  recognized  as  but  the  school  which  is  to  educate 
him  for  some  great  and  noble  work  in  the  future  economy.  A  grand 
enthusiasm  for  humanity  has  taken  hold  upon  the  noblest  of  hearts; 
and  one  united  effort  is  being  made  to  raise  man,  by  all  possible  in- 
strumentalities, to  the  level  he  who  so  richly  endowed  him  meant  that 
he  should  occupy. 

Out  of  this  effort  has  grown  a  new  science — the  Science  of  Educa- 
tion; a  new  philosophy — the  Philosophy  of  Human  Development 
But  yesterday  the  work  of  education  was  considered  a  secondary  affair, 
and  was  intrusted  to  any  one  who  had  the  presumption  to  set  himself 
up  as  qualified  to  fill  the  office  of  schoolmaster.  The  majority  of 
teachers  were  feeble  men,  who  had  not  the  power  to  perform  physical 
labor;  indolent  men,  who  had  not  the  will  to  do  so;  or  young  men 
and  women,  who  found  it  convenient  to  earn  by  a  few  hours  in  the 
schoolroom  money  and  leisure  to  help  them  toward  some  desired  goal. 

Any  person  who  could  read  tolerably,  write  sufficiently  well  to  'set 
the  copies',  and  'cipher  as  far  as  the  rule  of  three',  was  considered 
qualified  to  be  a  schoolmaster.  His  time  was  spent  in  sitting  quietly 
behind  his  desk,  drawling  out  the  questions  from  the  text-book,  and 
occasionally,  in  a  paroxysm  of  roguery,  'shying'  his  ponderous  ruler 
at  the  head  of  some  unlucky  wight  whose  life  and  activity  had  not  be- 
come utterly  benumbed  by  the  drowsy  atmosphere  of  the  place. 

Now,  how  complete  the  change !  Education  is  regarded  as  first  in 
importance  among  human  interests.  It  is  understood  to  be  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  man — physical,  moral,  and  intellectual.  The 
schoolmaster  is  required  to  be  a  man  of  large  acquirements,  of  high 
character  and  culture,  capable  of  being  in  all  respects  a  worthy  exam- 
ple and  leader  for  his  pupils.  From  being  but  an  incidental  occupation^ 
the  work  of  the  schoolmaster  has  grown  to  the  dignity  of  one  of  the 
learned  professions;  and  some  of  the  best  talent  of  the  country  is  now 
engaged  in  ennobling  and  perfecting  that  profession — studying  out 
the  great  problem  of  means  and  ends,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  one  to 
the  other. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  questions  thus  arising  is  that 
of  the  value  of  oral  instruction  in  the  schoolroom,  as  compared  with 
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the  ordinary  text-book  teaching.  No  argument  is  required  to  show 
that  oral  teaching,  in  itself,  is  not  necessarily  better  or  more  effective 
than  teaching  from  the  text.  On  the  contrary,  as  ordinarily  under- 
stood, it  appears  to  dispense  with  study  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and 
is  so  much  inferior  to  text-book  teaching.  The  very  expression  'oral 
teaching'  oonTcys  in  general  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer  one  of  two 
things :  either  a  rambling  talk  between  teacher  and  pupil,  without  or- 
der and  without  point;  or  a  set  lecture  upon  some  subject,  to  which 
the  pupils  listen,  taking  no  part  but  to  remember  it.  Neither  of 
these  two  plans  contains  any  considerable  element  of  superiority  over 
the  ordinary  method  of  teaching  from  books.  The  first  may,  it  is 
true,  interest  the  children,  lead  them  to  think  somewhat,  and,  if  the 
teacher  be  earnest,  the  knowledge  thus  communicated  may  impress 
the  mind  more  forcibly  than  if  read  from  a  book:  but  if  each  indi- 
vidual lesson  have  not  a  definite  plan  and  purpose,  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  every  step  in  its  progress  tends,  then  the  thinking  se- 
cured will  be  to  little  profit;  and  if  there  be  not  a  sequence  connect- 
ing the  lessons  one  to  another,  so  that  at  intervals  a  stand-point  may 
be  made,  and  the  various  scraps  of  knowledge  communicated  may  be 
gathered  into  a  connected  whole,  then  the  knowledge  can  hardly  be 
either  permanent,  or  available  to  the  pupil. 

The  second  plan — that  of  a  series  of  formal  lectures — secures  what 
the  first  lacks.  Each  lecture  has  a  purpose  to  accomplish,  and  tends 
straight  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose;  and  the  knowledge 
communicated  is  given  in  a  connected  manner,  so  that  it  may  readily 
be  retained  in  the  memory.  But  the  plan  does  not  necessarily  exact 
thought  from  the  pupil.  He  may  listen,  day  after  day,  to  the  most  val- 
uable course  of  lectures;  may  even  remember  them  accurately;  and 
yet  he  may  not,  in  the  least  degree,  digest  or  appropriate  them.  He 
may  not  make  truly  his  own  one  single  thought;  but  the  whole,  in 
stead  of  enriching  his  mind  and  becoming  available  in  future  study 
and  future  life,  may  be  idle  in  his  memory,  to  become  obscured  by  the 
dust  and  cobwebs  of  time,  like  the  rubbish  in  a  garret.  Neither  of 
these  plans  is,  therefore,  complete  in  itself;  and  both  are  defective  in 
one  most  essential  part  of  the  work  of  education,  namely,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  habit  of  prolonged  attention  and  refiection,  and  of  earnest 
and  protracted  study.  The  former,  without  some  additional  element, 
must  end  in  making  careless  and  purposeless  thinkers ;  and  the  latter, 
passive  recipients  of  the  thoughts  and  sayings  of  others. 

Tet,  it  can  not  be  questioned  that  the  communion  of  mind  with 
mind,  the  actual  contact  of  the  pupil's  intelligence  with  the  living, 
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glowing,  earnest  thought  of  the  teacher,  is  capahle  of  producing  vastly 
greater  results,  both  in  the  communication  of  knowledge  and  the 
awakening  of  thought,  than  can  be  secured  by  the  simple  study  of  the 
lext-book.  What,  then,  is  the  true  philosophy  and  plan  and  the  real 
value  of  oral  teaching?  To  determine  this  we  inquire:  First,  what 
is  the  great  end  to  be  accomplished  in  all  schoolroom  work  ?  Second, 
what  means  are  necessary  to  secure  that  end? 

JB^irsty  then,  the  end  to  be  attained.  The  human  mind  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  magnificent  instrument  intrusted  to  man  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  work  in  the  world;  that  work  being,  as  we  have  been 
taught  from  infancy,  to  glorify  God  and  bless  our  fellow  men.  That 
instrument,  however  perfect  and  glorious  it  may  in  itself  be,  is  little 
worth  to  him  to  whom  it  is  given,  unless  he  know  how  to  use  it.  In 
the  hand  of  the  untrained  mechanician  the  rudest  implement  of  past 
ages  would  be  just  as  effective  as  the  most  complete  and  perfect  in- 
strument which  modern  skill  has  produced.  Thus  with  the  powers  of 
the  mind :  unless,  by  proper  training,  those  powers  are  placed  under 
the  control  of  their  possessors,  the  most  kingly  natural  endowments 
may  rest  in  obscurity,  and  pass  away  from  the  world  accomplishing 
nothing.  It  is,  therefore,  obviously  the  first  duty  of  the  educator  to 
develop  and  train  the  miad;  to  give  to  man  the  control  of  the  instru- 
ment intrusted  to  him.  But  what  does  this  training  imply?  Certainly 
not  the  mere  imparting  instruction  to  the  mind.  How  many  well-in- 
structed men,  men  learned  in  all  that  can  be  acquired  from  books,  are 
yet  wholly  untrained.  They  have  no  means  of  making  their  knowl- 
edge available  to  the  world;  but  it  lies  idle  in  their  brain,  and  will 
die  with  them.  Much  less  have  they  the  power  to  enter  into  com- 
munion with  Nature,  with  the  material  universe,  and  bring  there- 
from somewhat  of  the  great  store  of  truth  it  has  to  bestow,  and  which 
was  intended  by  Providence  to  ennoble  and  enrich  the  mind. 

Whatever  of  truth  is  contained  in  or  deducible  from  the  finite  or 
created  world  is  attainable  to  the  intellect  of  man;  and  the  work  of 
obtaining  it  is  the  very  work  Providence  intended  for  the  education 
of  humanity.  Nature,  the  material  universe,  is  the  drill-room  where- 
in the  forces  under  our  command  are  trained  for  higher  service;  for 
explorations  in  those  vast  fields  of  truth  above  and  beyond  the  mate- 
rial. It  becomes,  therefore,  the  most  absolute  duty  of  the  teacher  so 
to  guide  and  lead  the  child  as  to  induct  him  into  this  great  school  of 
Providence,  and  to  enable  him  to  desire  the  utmost  good  that  the  en- 
dowments bestowed  on  him  by  the  Creator  will  permit  him  to  acquire. 
35 
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He  ia  not  simply  to  instruct :  he  is  to  edacate,  to  develop  his  pupils. 
He  is  not  to  carry  them,  bat  to  lead  them,  step  by  step,  in  such  re- 
searches as  they  are  capable  of  making,  giving  them  by  the  way  only 
so  much  help  as  will  enable  them  to  take  each  step  with  the  greatest 
benefit  to  themselves. 

We  have  suggested  that  there  are  certain  truths  contained  in  and 
deducible  from  the  material  universe :  these  are  all  truths  embraced 
in  physical  science  of  whatever  department.  There  are  certain  other 
truths  contained  in  and  deducible  from  man's  own  intellectual  and 
moral  being:  these  are  all  truths  embraced  in  metaphysical  and 
moral  science,  in  contradistinction  from  spiritual  truths. 

Our  minds  are  so  constituted  that  we  may  derive  from  the  finite, 
whether  material  or  intellectual,  all  the  truth  which  it  contains. 
Spiritual  truths  belong  not  to  the  realm  of  the  finite,  but  of  the  infi- 
nite. They  are  not  contained  in  nature,  and  therefore  can  not  be  de- 
rived from  it.  Between  the  most  elementary  of  spiritual  truths  and 
the  highest  and  most  abstract  results  from  physical  and  metaphysical 
research  there  is  an  infinite  distance,  over  which  the  human  intellect 
has  no  power  to  pass.  ^  Our  ladder  of  logic,  by  which  we  ascend  from 
a  lower  range  of  truth  to  a  higher,  may  rest  its  base  on  the  topmost 
reach  of  the  finite^  but  it  can  not  lead  us  to  the  infinite:  it  has  no 
support  above  us,  and  can  only  fail  us;  that  support  must  be  let 
down  to  us  from  above.  The  elementary  spiritual  truths  upon  which 
all  spiritual  knowledge  must  be  built  up>— namely,  the  creation  of 
the  material  universe  from  nothing;  the  fall  of  man,  created  sinless; 
the  provision  for  his  redemption ;  and  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
righteousness  of  the  All-Holy  passes  over  to  the  sinner,  and  the  guilt 
of  the  sinner  is  transferred  to  the  Righteous, — these  are  the  truths 
which  the  most  godlike  intellect  could  never  ascertain  unaided :  they 
must  he  revealed  to  us  from  above.  Being  revealed,  and  being  accept- 
ed by  faith,  which  is  to  the  spiritual  world  what  perception  is  to  the 
natural,  the  ladder  finds  its  upward  support,  and  we  may  ascend  and 
descend,  like  the  angels  in  the  vision.  Being  in  the  upper  realm,  we 
look  down  upon  the  lower,  and  find  it  full  of  beautiful  types  and  sym- 
bols, by  means  of  which  the  spiritual  may  be  illustrated  and  impressed 
upon  our  minds,  but  from  which  it  could  never  be  derived.  Having 
these  intellectual  truths  as  a  basis,  our  powers,  matured  and  ennobled 
by  the  investigation  of  the  finite,  may  build  upon  them  a  glorious  su- 
perstructure of  physical  knowledge;  but  without  revelation  the  entire 
spiritual  world  is  closed  against  us. 
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Physical  and  metaphysical  truths  have  never  been  the  sabject  of 
revelation,  because  they  are  not  in  themselves  above  the  reach  of  our 
powers,  and  because  it  was  expressly  intended  that  the  search  and  in- 
vestigation necessary  to  acquire  them  should  be  the  school  in  which 
the  intellect  of  humanity  should  develop  itself.  These  truths  are  val- 
uable  to  us  not  in  themselves,  as  are  spiritual  truths,  but  as  a  means 
of  education.  The  ultimate  good  is .  not  to  possess  and  retain  the 
knowledge  of  them,  but  to  have  been  enlarged  and  enriched  in  power 
by  the  very  exercise  of  seeking  them. 

As  Providence  educates  humanity,  so  must  we  educate  individuals. 
Spiritual  teaching  must  be  in  the  main  authoritative,  while  intellectual 
teaching  must  be  inductive.  In  our  work  in  the  schoolroom,  we  must 
in  all  merely  intellectual  teaching  set  for  ourselves  this  invaluable 
rule:  Whatever  knowledge  is  to  be  presented  to  the  pupil  must  be  so 
presented  that  the  very  exercise  of  acquiring  it  shall  enrich  him  as 
much  as  the  possession  of  the  knowledge  itself.  The  great  end,  then, 
to  be  kept  in'  view  in  all  educational  work  is  two-fold  —  to  develop  and 
train  the  mental  powers  of  the  pupil,  and  to  impart  such  instruction 
as  shall  be  valuable  to  him  either  in  itself  or  as  a  means  of  further 
progress. 

Second.  How  shaU  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  he  secured  f 
The  first  step  toward  answering  this  question  is  to  ascertain  the  nat- 
ural order  of  mental  development  for  upon  this  the  general  plan  of 
our  work  must  depend. 

Without  going  into  an  analysis  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  which 
would  here  be  needless  and  irrelevant,  we  may  be  allowed  to  spend  a 
moment  in  recalling  the  order  in  which  they  awaken  into  action. 
There  are  in  the  infant  mind,  as  all  admit,  the  germs  of  all  those  pow* 
ers  which  exist  and  act  in  the  mature  mind.  No  constituent  element 
or  faculty  is  possessed  by  the  latter  which  is  not  possessed  by  the  for* 
mer.  The  difference  is  simply  one  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  sev* 
eral  classes  of  faculties  at  different  periods. 

During  the  first  few  years  *  of  the  child's  life  the  only  powers  of 
mind  which  are  in  a  high  state  of  development  are  the  perceptive  or 
observing  faculties,  the  physical  agents  of  which  are  the  senses.  They 
are  intensely  active  in  the  young  child,  and  for  a  time  constitute  al* 
most  his  sole  means  of  acquiring  definite  knowledge.  They  place  him 
in  immediate  communication  with  the  external  world :  thus  its  varied 
images  enter  his  mind,  and  give  rise  to  thought,  or  rather  to  ideas. 
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He  learDs  how  to  express  those  ideas :  thus  acquires  the  use  of 
language,  and  thus  becomes  able  to  receive  ideas  from  other  minds. 

Acting  in  conjunction  with  the  perceptive  powers,  though  attaining 
their  full  development  a  little  later,  are  the  conceptive  or  retentive 
powers — including  memory,  imagination,  etc.  They  grasp  and  retain 
the  ideas  and  images  presented  to  the  mind  through  perception ;  recall 
them  at  pleasure ;  and,  in  a  fuller  development,  build  upon  these  as  a 
basis  other  conceptions — conceptions  of  things  beyond  the  reach  of 
observation.  Later  is  developed  the  ability  to  analyze,  reflect  upon, 
compare,  contrast,  and  otherwise  investigate  the  knowledge  we  have 
already  acquired ;  and  to  derive  therefrom  new  ideas,  which  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  abstract  propositions.  At  this  stage  it  is  that 
the  knowledge  of  others  becomes  really  available  to  us,  as  we  now  have 
the  power  to  grasp  it  and  make  it  our  own.  Last  is  reached  that  com- 
plete and  harmonious  action  of  all  the  faculties,  wherein  the  reasoning 
power  attains  its  full  development;  where  the  mind  is  able,  through 
it,  to  rise  to  high  generalizations,  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  general 
laws  and  principles,  to  trace  phenomena  back  to  their  remote  causes, 
and  from  known  causes  to  ascertain  results. 

Thus  we  find,  in  the  progress  of  the  mind  from  infancy  to  mature 
age,  three  successive  stages,  each  characterized  by  the  predominance 
of  a  certain  class  of  faculties.  In  childhood  are  perception  and  reten- 
tion alone;  in  youth,  the  power  of  analysis  and  reflection  is  superadd- 
ed to  these;  and  at  maturity,  the  whole  is  crowned  by  the  full  devel- 
opment and  activity  of  the  reason.  If,  therefore,  the  various  subjects 
of  study  are  to  be  so  presented  to  the  pupil  as  to  contribute  to  his  de- 
velopment, they  must  be  so  treated  as  to  address  these  varied  faculties 
in  the  order  of  their  successive  awakening.  In  childhood  they  must 
address  perception  or  observation.  The  young  child  must  examine, 
investigate,  and  discover  for  himself  those  ideas  which  are  to  be  pre- 
sented to  him;  otherwise  they  .can  not  become  truly  his  own.  He 
has  the  power  to  perceive  and  remember;  and  all  that  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  means  of  his  senses,  or  simple  experiments  which  he  can  him- 
self perform,  is  attainable  by  him.  When  so  ascertained,  that  which 
he  has  learned  becomes  real,  living  truth  to  him,  and  not  simply  a 
dead  form  of  words,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  he  simply 
learned  it  from  a  book. 

Later,  we  are  no.  longer  limited  in  the  main  to  the  perceptive  and 
the  retentive  powers;  but  the  knowledge  ascertained  by  the  investiga- 
tion of  others  can  be  presented  to  the  pupil  for  analysis  and  reflection, 
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and,  added  to  the  results  of  his  own  research,  really  enriches  his  mind. 
It  thus  aids  in  preparing  him  to  enter  upon  the  higher  study  which 
is  to  follow,  when  he  can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  subject  he  is  study- 
ing not  simply  observation,  recollection,  analysis,  and  reflection,  but 
the  full  strength  of  his  matured  reason.  In  other  words,  the  true  de- 
veloping plan  in  study  must  correspond  precisely  to  the  successive 
steps  by  which  the  investigator  in  the  material  universe  reduces  any 
subject  to  a  science.  First,  by  observation  and  reading,  he  fills  his 
mind  with  clear  and  accurate  conceptions  of  the  multitude  of  objects 
and  phenomena  which  appertain  to  his  subject.  Now  he  analyzes 
them,  reflects  upon  them,  until  he  has  ascertained  what  is  the  essen- 
tial and  distinctive  character  of  each,  and  has  grouped  them  in  resultr 
ing  classes.  Finally,  he  rises  above  the  details  of  his  subject;  studies 
these  various  classes  of  objects  or  phenomena  in  their  relation  one  to 
another ;  ascertains  thus  the  influence  of  the  one  upon  the  other ;  and 
arrives  at  a  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  pervading  and  controlling 
all ;  which  laws  he  enunciates  and  demonstrates,  and  his  work  is  done. 

Thus,  too,  is  conducted  the  intellectual  development  of  the  race. 
First,  men  simply  observed  natural  phenomena;  not  at  all  attempting 
to  investigate  them,  but  attributing  them  to  the  direct  intervention  of 
supernatural  energy.  Then  arose  a  class  of  thinkers  who  analyzed 
and  grouped  these  phenomena;  and  finally,  we  have  the  scientists  of 
our  own  age,  whose  great  problem  is  not  classification,  but  law — the 
precise  influence,  one  upon  another,  of  the  various  classes  of  phenom- 
ena remarked  in  the  material  universe.  Conforming  to  this  plan^  we 
follow  the  true  natural  order  of  education ;  we  educate  individuals  as 
Providence  educates  humanity. 

Having  thus  before  us  the  end  to  be  attained,  and  the  general  plan 
which  must  govern  us  in  setting  about  the  accomplishment  of  that 
end,  let  us  give  our  attention  to  methods  in  detail.  We  begin  the 
work  of  education  by  addressing  the  senses,  which  are  the  physical 
agents  of  the  perceptive  faculties.  Here  the  main  purpose  is  not  to 
impart  information  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  lead  the  pupil  to  observe ; 
to  show  him  how  to  use  the  powers  God  has  given  him  for  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  to  teach  him  how  to  express  in  the  best  manner  the 
ideas  he  acquires.  In  imparting  instruction,  we  at  this  stage  limit 
ourselves  in  general  to  that  which  the  pupil  can  use  in  his  subsequent 
investigations,  and  give  him  as  little  as  possible  of  that  which  must  be 
idle  in  his  mind. 

In  regard  to  the  range  of  subjects  employed,  the  rule  is  this :  What- 
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ever  affords  tlie  best  means  for  training  the  observing  powers  of  the 
pupil,  or  for  enlarging  his  practical  vocabulary,  and  whatever  is  in  it- 
self most  necessary  or  valuable  as  a  means  of  further  study,  is  legiti- 
mate work  for  the  elementary  grades  of  school.  Let  us  look,  first,  at 
the  latter  class  of  subjects.  Before  the  pupil  can  receive  much  from 
other  minds  he  must  have  a  certain  command  of  language — must,  as 
we  express  it,  know  the  meaning  of  a  certain  number  of  words:  in 
other  terms,  he  must  have  existing  in  his  own  mind  the  conceptions 
of  which  those  words  are  the  sign.  To  be  useful  to  him  in  the  great- 
est extent,  not  only  must  the  spoken  word  be  known  to  him,  but  he 
must  be  acquainted  also  with  its  written  form.  We  therefore,  imme- 
diately on  his  entrance  into  school,  begin  the  work  of  teaching  him  to 
read,  and,  what  is  just  as  necessary,  to  spell  and  to  write.  Some 
knowledge  of  numbers  is  indispensable  to  the  study  of  most  subjects, 
and  essentially  required  in  the  duties  of  practical  life;  hence,  the  pu- 
pil is  immediately  started  upon  the  elementary  steps  of  arithmetic.  A 
knowledge  of  geography  is  also  indispensable,  and  therefore  he  is  early 
introduced  to  this  subject. 

Thus  much  for  those  subjects  which  must  be  taught  for  their  own 
sakes,  or  as  instrumentalities  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.  Now 
let  us  consider  those  which  are  presented  because  they  are  especially 
adapted  to  accomplish  the  desired  work  of  training  the  pupil's  powers. 
Here  our  field  is  almost  limitless.  The  initiatory  steps  of  most  of  the 
physical  sciences — that  is,  the  examination  of  individual  specimens — 
furnish  us  a  vast  field  in  which  to  work.  Individual  plants,  animab, 
and  minerals,  among  natural  objects;  individual  pieces  of  mechaniami 
among  manufactured  objects,  and  the  various  substances  extracted  by 
us  from  plants,  or  obtained  from  animals, — as  sugar,  tar,  starch,  cotton, 
wool,  horn,  oil, — afford  all  the  materials  which  could  be  desired  for 
exercise;  and  the  first  three  enable  us  to  give  him  the  best  possible 
basis  on  which  to  build  up  a  scientific  knowledge  of  those  subjects. 
To  this  examination  of  individual  objects,  together  with  the  elementa- 
ry subjects  previously  alluded  to,  the  pupil's  study  is  confined  during 
the  first  three  or  four  years  of  his  school  life.  He  does  not  at  once 
approach  the  scientific  department  in  any  one  of  the  various  subjects 
enumerated;  but  he  receives  a  great  variety  of  valuable  exercise,  be- 
low and  apart  from  the  scientific  element 

Each  of  the  above  classes  of  objects  is  capable  of  being  studied  from 
three  different  points  of  view:  First,  Those  which  have  a  definite 
structure  belonging  to  themselves — as  the  plants,  animals,  and  pieces 
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of  mecliaDism — may  be  studied  in  referenoe  to  their  form,  and  the 
form,  arrangement  and  names  of  their  various  parts;  while  the  amor- 
phous substances  may  be  examined  in  reference  to  their  properties. 
Second,  Each  may  be  studied  in  reference  to  the  uses  to  which  it  is 
applied;  and  the  plants  and  animals,  in  reference  to  their  habite  of 
life.  Third,  £ach  may  again  be  examined,  in  order  to  determine  the 
relation  which  its  structure  or  its  properties  bear  to  the  uses  to -which 
it  is  applied;  and  the  adaptation  of  the  structure  of  the  individual  an- 
imal to  its  peculiar  habits  of  life  may  be  noticed. 

These  three  aspects  under  which  these  objects  may  be  studied  give 
exercise  to  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  which  are  sufficiently  devel- 
oped to  be  capable  of  much  effort,  and  in  the  precise  order  of  their 
awakening.  The  first  addresses  the  perceptive  powers  alone,  for  the 
object  is  placed  before  the  pupil  for  his  examination.  In  the  second, 
the  conceptive  powers  are  in  the  main  addressed;  for  the  uses  of  the 
object,  or  the  habits  of  life  of  the  animal,  can  not  in  general  be  exhib- 
ited to  the  pupil :  he  must  draw  on  his  memory  for  some,  while  others 
will  be  described  to  him  by  his  teacher  or  his  text-book.  In  the  third, 
he  is  required  to  reflect  upon  that  which  he  has  now  acquired.  He 
must  look  at  the  structure  or  properties  of  the  object  studied,  in  con- 
junction with  its  uses,  and  determine  the  adaptation  of  the  one  to  the 
other.  He  is  led  to  imagine  certain  characteristic  properties  changed, 
and  to  determine  whether  in  that  case  the  object  could  be  put  to  the 
same  uses;  or,  he  imagines  the  object,  with  its  characteristics  un- 
changed, applied  to  some  different  use,  and  determines  whether  it 
could  be  advantageously  so  employed. 

These  three  varieties  of  exercise  characterize  successively  the  first 
three  years  of  school.  In  the  fourth  year,  the  various  objects  which 
the  pupil  has  studied  as  individuals,  but  which  have  been  presented 
in  regular  series,  are  compared,  the  obvious  essential  properties  of  each 
class  are  distinguished  from  the  accidental,  and  thus  is  formed  a  basis 
for  the  classification  of  the  objects  examined.  Thus  the  pupil  takes 
his  first  step  in  the  direction  of  scientific  study;  yet  even  this  is  a  re- 
mote and  very  elementary  one. 

In  no  part  of  this  work  is  the  child  a  passive  recipient  of  informa- 
tion given  him;  no  where  is  he  permitted  mechanically  to  commit  to 
memory  series  of  facts  with  no  thought  in  reference  to  them :  but  he 
is  first  required  to  bring  to  bear  all  the  power  he  is  able  to  employ  in 
the  discovery  of  those  facts  for  himself.  He  is  made  to  do  all  that  he 
can  do  for  himself  in  the  ascertaining  of  the  knowledge  he  is  to  re- 
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ceive;  and  only  such  things  are  given  bim  authoritatively  as  are  be- 
yond his  power  to  ascertain,  yet  required  as  a  means  of  further 
progress. 

From  the  beginning,  every  fact  ascertained  by  the  pupil  must  be 
expressed  by  him  in  a  correct  sentence.  At  first  he  only  notices  the 
most  obvious  parts  or  properties  of  the  object  studied,  and  the  sen- 
tences formed  are  exceedingly  simple:  such,  for  instance,  as  ^'The 
corn-plant  has  long  leaves.''  <<The  fox  has  a  bushy  tail."  ''The  sponge 
is  soft."  As  soon  as  the  pupils  can  begin  to  read  and  write  a  little, 
every  such  sentence  is  written  upon  the  blackboard,  correctly  punctu- 
ated, and  at  the  end  of  the  exercise  is  carefully  read  by  the  class  in 
concert.  After  this  is  done,  the  work  is  erased  from  the  blackboard, 
and  the  pupils  are  required  to  write  the  same  sentences  upon  their 
slates.  Thus  each  lesson,  however  simple,  furnishes  a  triple  exercise: 
First,  that  of  observation  in  discovering  the  fact  stated;  Second, -an 
exercise  in  spoken  language;  Third,  an  exercise  in  written  language. 

Gradually  observation  becomes  more  minute.  The  attention  is  no 
longer  confined  to  what  can  be  discovered  by  the  senses  aided  by  com- 
parison ;  but  such  simple  experiments  as  every  child  can  perform  who 
has  a  pocket-knife,  a  cup  of  water,  and  a  lighted  caudle,  are  brought  to 
his  aid. 

New  terms  are  given  him,  one  by  one,  to  enable  him  to  express  in  a 
more  concise  and  elegant  manner  the  ideas  previously  stated  in  his 
own  simple  language;  and  he  is  taught  correctly  to  combine  the  vari- 
ous simple  sentences  he  has  been  employing  into  compound  ones. 
Thus  he  has  learned  how  to  interrogate  Nature;  and,  through  the  ex- 
pression of  the  ideas  she  has  given  him,  the  whole  machinery  of  lan- 
guage has  Wcome  available  to  him,  both  in  the  communication  of  his 
own  thoughts  and  the  reception  of  the  thoughts  of  others.  Now  he  is 
prepared,  when  he  has  finished  his  own  investigation  of  any  particular 
object,  and  learned  all  he  was  able  to  learn  for  himself,  to  be  benefit- 
ed by  what  another  may  have  to  say  upon  the  same  topic. 

In  every  case  the  pupils  follow  this  working,  investigating  exercise 
by  a  reflecting  and  memorizing  exercise.  The  little  ones,  as  we  have 
noticed,  write  at  the  close  of  the  exercise  all  that  they  have  ascertained 
during  that  exercise.  This  they  continue  to  do  when  older,  studying 
that  which  they  have  written  until  able  to  give  without  hesitation,  and 
in  proper  order,  all  the  ideas  which  were  brought  before  them  in  their 
exercise.  Thus  the  subject-matter  is  digested  thoroughly,  arranged 
in  proper  order  to  be  retained,  and  stored  away  in  the  mind,  not  to  be 
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idle,  but  as  seed  in  good'ground,  to  bring  forth  fruit — thirty,  sixty,  or 
a  hundred  fold.  Whenever  text-books  properly  arranged  can  be  ob- 
tained, these  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil;  and  when  he  has 
finished  his  own  investigation  of  the  topic  assigned  for  the  lesson,  he 
learns  what  his  book  tells  him  upon  it,  and  thus  enlarges  and  fills  up 
the  outline  he  has  obtained  by  his  own  research. 

Thus  are  secured  the  three  great  desiderata  of  all  methods  of  teach- 
ing. First,  a  thorough  interest  in,  and  independent  investigation  of 
the  subject  under  consideration.  Second,  close  and  prolonged  reflec- 
tion upon  the  subject-matter  presented.  Third,  habits  of  intelligent, 
earnest,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  appropriating  study  of  books. 

The  same  general  plan  is  pursued  when  we  enter  upon  those  sub- 
jects which  are  outside  the  range  of  objective  research.  If  results 
from  processes  of  reasoning  are  to  be  made  the  subject  of  study,  the 
pupil  is  first  led  over  the  various  steps  of  that  process,  so  fiir  as  he  is 
capable  of  taking  them.  He  arrives  at  intelligent  conclusions  from 
the  data  accessible  to  him ;  and  then  by  study  from  his  text-book  en- 
larges or  corrects  those  conclusions,  as  may  be  required  by  the  in- 
fluence of  conditions  which  he  has  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account. 
Throughout  the  whole  course  of  instruction,  we  aim  to  make  him  not 
only  a  well-informed  man,  but  an  independent  investigator  and  correct 
reasoner,  upon  all  matters  that  come  within  the  range  of  his  investiga- 
tion and  reason.  At  the  same  time,  by  requiring  him  to  accept  on  the 
authority  of  others  many  important  truths  which  are  beyond  the  range 
of  his  investigation,  we  cultivate  in  him  the  element  of  faith ;  and  by 
showing  him  the  need  of  constantly  correcting  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
the  obtaining  of  more  complete  data,  conclusions  which  had  appeared 
perfectly  natural  and  correct,  we  guard  against  rashness  in  drawing 
conclusions  and  the  blind  adherence  to  prejudices  in  place  of  intelli- 
gent conclusions. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  outline  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
philosophy  and  method  of  all  really  valuable  oral  instruction. 


A  Noble  Sentiment. — Daniel  Webster  gave  utterance  to  the  fol- 
lowing: "If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish;  if  we  work  upon 
brass,  time  will  efface  it;  if  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  into  dust; 
but  if  we  work  upon  immortal  minds,  if  we  imbue  them  with  right 
principles,  with  the  just  fear  of  God  and  our  fellow  men,  we  engrave 
on  those  tables  something  that  will  brighten  through  all  eternity." 
36 
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THE    AMERICAN    INSTITUTE    OF    INSTRUCTION. 


BCRLINGTON,   Vt.,   AU0U8T   7x11,    1866. 

The  tbirty-seyeDth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction, which  is  not  only  the  oldest  of  its  character,  but  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  influential  in  the  country  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
popular  education,  opened  to-day  in  this  city.  About  three  hundred 
teachers,  male  and  female,  were  present,  besides  many  eminent  college 
professors  and  educationalists.  Among  them  are  Rev.  B.  O.  Northrop, 
Agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  and  President  of  the 
Institute;  A.  A.  Miner,  D.D.,  President  of  Tufts  College;  Horace 
Webster,  LL,D.,  President  of  New- York  University;  John  D.  Phil- 
brick,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Boston ;  E.  A.  H<ab- 
bard,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Springfield;  D.  B.  Ha- 
gar,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Salem;  Moses  T. 
Brown,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Elocution,  recently  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
masters  of  the  Bigelow,  Franklin  and  Hancock  Grammar  Schools  of 
Boston,  and  many  others. 

The  exercises  began  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Morse,  of  Burling- 
ton; after  which  Professor  Matthew  H.  Buckham,  of  the  University, 
welcomed  the  Institute  to^Burlington  in  a  short  address.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute,  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Framingham,  Massachusetts, 
made  an  appropriate  reply. 

The  Chair  announced  the  customary  committees,  and  the  Treasurer's 
report  was  submitted  by  Wm.  E.  Sheldon,  of  Boston. 

A  discussion  ensued  on  the  following  subject:  <Our  Schools:  their 
influence  on  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Manufactures,  Civil  Policy,  and 
Morals'. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  A.  P.  Stone,  of  Portland,  who  spoke 
of  the  relations  of  our  educational  institutions  and  commerce. 

A.  A.  Miner,  D.D.,  President  of  Tufts  College,  continued  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  influence  of  the  schools  upon  the  morals  of  the  people 
in  an  able  address,  which  found  a  hearty  response  in  the  meeting. 

Absalom  Peters,  D.D.,  formerly  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Education  and  College  RevieWy  spoke  next,  and  advocated  the  teach- 
ing of  the  truths  of  the  Bible. 

W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  the  Hancock  School,  Boston,  spoke  of  the  meth- 
ods to  be  adopted  in  applying  the  principles  of  truth  practically  by 
the  teacher  in  the  work  in  the  schoolroom.     He  argued  with  earnest- 
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nes8  against  the  use  of  the  rod  in  the  training  of  girls :  while  he  would 
not  say  that  it  was  never  needed,  he  thought  the  arts  of  peace  and 
persuasion  much  hetter  in  forming  character. 

The  discussion  held  the  large  audience  for  nearly  three  hours,  and 
was  continued  by  D.  Crosby,  of  New  Hampshire;  J.  J.  Ladd,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.;  Dr.  A.  A.  Miner,  and  Mr.  Sheldon. 

The  city  is  overflowing  with  members.  Almost  every  house  is  open, 
and  the  exercises  are  pronounced  the  best  for  the  first  session  we  have 
enjoyed  for  years. 

At  half-past  five  the  Institute  adjourned  until  the  evening.  The  ses- 
sion in  the  evening  was  given  up  to  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Moses  T.  Brown, 
on  the  subject  of  'Reading  as  a  Fine  Art\  The  hall  was  crowded, 
and  the  audience  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  matter  and  the  manner 
of  the  speaker. 


August  8th,  1866. 

After  preliminary  exercises,  the  Institute  entered  upon  the  consid- 
eration of  the  topic  assigned  for  the  first  hour, — 'Reading  as  a  Fine 
Art', — and  Prof.  Lewis  B.  Monroe,  of  Boston ;  Messrs.  M.  T.  Brown, 
of  Boston;  David  Crosby,  of  Nashua,  N.  H.;  Hon.  Joseph  White, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts ;  Dr.  Miner, 
and  Mr.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  hour  the  subject  of  '  Graded  Schools '  was 
taken  up,  and  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  of  Boston,  opened  the  discussion,  and  spoke  of  the  varieties  of 
graded  schools  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  grading  schools. 
Among  the  advantages  were  economy,  discipline,  the  stimulus  to  pro- 
motion, the  classification  of  teachers  according  to  their  adaptation  to 
the  duties  to  be  performed,  and  others  of  a  general  character. 

A  recess  of  a  few  minutes  followed,  after  which  Rev.  Milo  C.  Steb- 
bins,  of  the  Springfield  High  School,  was  introduced,  and  gave  an  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  lecture  on  '  Practicability '.  At  its  conclusion 
the  Institute  adjourned  until  aflemoon. 

The  session  reopened  at  2}  o'clock,  and  the  theme  of  discussion  was 
'Reconstruction  in  its  relations  to  Education'.  T. D.  Adams,  Esq., 
of  the  Newton  High  School,  opened  the  debate.  Harmony  in  all  the 
parts  was  the  essential  condition  of  reconstruction,  and  this  was  pre- 
cluded by  the  inequality  arising  from  the  ignorance  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  Southern  people.  Until  this  was  removed  by  diffusing  the  prin- 
ciples of  culture  for  all,  black  and  white,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
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have  any  real  commanity  of  interest.  Education  must  be  the  cemeDt 
of  the  Union,  and  without  it  we  should  always  be  a  dissevered  people. 
The  people  of  the  South  should  have  equal  facilities  for  popular  edu- 
oation  with  the  people  of  the  North,  and  it  was  our  sovereign  duty  to 
furnish  these  for  them. 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  L.  £.  Chittenden,  late  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  Washington^  Hill,  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts; 
and  Zalmon  Richards,  of  Washington. 

The  consideration  of  the  subject  of  Beading  was  resumed,  and 
Messrs,  Claflin,  of  Worcester;  Chase,  of  Richmond,  Va.;  Prof.  Buck- 
ham,  of  the  Vermont  University ;  Zalmon  Richards,  of  Washington, 
D.  C. ',  Mr.  Slade,  of  Fall  River ;  Hon.  Joseph  White,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts ;  and  H.  E.  Sawyer,  of  New 
Britain,  Connecticut;  were  among  the  speakers  on  the  subject.  £x> 
ercises  in  Elocution  followed,  conducted  by  Mr.  Monroe,  which  ter- 
minated the  business  of  the  afternoon  session. 

At  the  evening  session  the  exercises  consisted  of  music  by  a  volun- 
teer quartette  club,  a  lecture,  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Tyler,  of  Amherst  College, 
on  'Socrates  as  a  Model  Teacher',  and  readings  by  Mr.  Monroe. 

AnousT  9th,  1866. 

The  President  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  9  o'clock,  and  the  ex- 
ercises were  opened  with  the  singing  of  a  hymn.  Prayer  was  offered 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ware,  of  Burlington.  Mr.  Converse,  of  Burlington, 
Vermont,  spoke  upon  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher,  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  number  of  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  study  of 
the  Constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  different  states,  made 
by  Messrs.  Ladd,  of  Providence;  Sawyer,  of  Connecticut;  Todd,  of 
Massachusetts ;  Mowry,  of  Rhode  Island ;  Sherwin  of  the  English 
High  School,  Boston ;  and  Philbrick,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Hoyt,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  offered  th«  following: 

Wherkab,  it  has  pleased  God  to  remove  by  death  one  of  the  original  officers  of 
this  Institute,  Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  therefore, 
Beiolvedf  That  in  his  death  we  recogniie  the  loss  of  one  whose  pen,  Toice,  and 
personal  influence,  have  done  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  and  mould 
the  present  age ;  and  while  we  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  one  so 
eminent  as  an  educator,  we  would  also  gratefully  recognize  the  services  of  the 
first  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

Remarks  eulogistic  of  the  late  Dr.  Wayland  were  offered  by  Mr. 
Merritt  Lyon,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island;  Prof.  Albert  Harkness, 
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of  Brown  University ;  and  Mr.  Mowry,  of  Ehode  Island ;  and  the  res- 
olation  was  adopted. 

After  a  short  recess,  in  the  absence  of  Prof.  Greene,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, who  was  announced  to  lecture  at  eleven  o'clock,  Hon.  George 
F.  Edmunds,  United  States  Senator  from  Vermont,  was  invited  to  de- 
liver an  address. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Edmunds's  address  was  'Learning,  the  Principal 
Safeguard  of  Liberty  and  Order'. 

"The  events  of  the  last  six  years*,  he  said,  have  *' immeasurably  and  dispropor- 
tionately developed  the  physical  arts  and  material  forces,  and  have  led  us  insensi- 
bly to  a  degree  of  blind  adoration  of  every  thing  that  can  be  felt  and  seen  and 
heard,  to  the  undue  exclusion  of  those  fundamental  truths  whence  spring  mate- 
rial productions  of  every  nature,  and  of  those  high  .principles  which  produce  and 
regulate  every  advance  of  society  in  its  progress  toward  good."  He  then  dis- 
cussed briefly  the  proposition  that  learning  has  kept  pace  with  civilization,  and 
traced  this  from  theji)eginning  of  the  Christian  Era,  through  the  Middle  Ages,  to 
the  present  time.  He  showed  by  reference  to  history  that  there  was  a  steady  and 
constant  relation  between  the  safety  of  men  in  person,  property  and  opinion,  and 
the  state  of  learning  in  the  community.  The  illustrations  of  this  truth  drawn 
from  Prussia,  where  intelligence  prevails,  and  Spain,  where  ignorance  is  predom- 
inant, and  from  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  of  our  Union,  were  exceeding- 
ly forcible  and  happily  expressed.  Mr.  Edmunds  alluded  to  the  immense  effect 
of  learning  and  education  upon  the  practical  affairs  of  a  state  —  upon  its  laws,  its 
advancement  in  the  arts,  its  social  institutions.  He  also  spoke  of  the  value  of 
learning  in  its  higher  sense,  as  affecting  the  growth  and  development  of  true  lib- 
erty, and  the  stability  of  solid  order  in  a  state.  '*  The  long  study  necessary  to 
sound  learning  involves  also  reflection  and  criticism;  and  thus,  in  general,  the 
pursuit  of  learning  not  only  stores  the  mind  of  roan  with  all  the  best  treasures  ac- 
cumulated by  the  labors  of  the  past,  but  it  produces  that  harmonious  evolution  of 
the  faculties  and  capacities,  in  their  relative  subordination,  which  has  been  de- 
fined to  be  the  end  of  liberal  education.  Thus  armed  and  thus  trained,  the  man 
of  learning  becomes  a  power  in  himself.  He  possesses  hot  only  the  capacity 
for  contest,  but  the  materials  of  warfare.  He  is  the  knight  who  must  defend  the 
citadel  of  truth  and  justice  against  all  fraud  and  all  force.  His  glove  must  hang 
always  from  the  planted  spear  in  the  open  highway.  The  body  of  learned  men — 
learned  in  the  high,  true  sense — are  to  the  world  of  knowledge  and  of  practical 
affairs  much  what  the  church  is  to  the  world  of  morals:  its  highest  and  best  in- 
terests and  ends  are  under  their  guardianship ;  no  interest  or  combination  is  too 
large  for  their  power;  no  wrong  or  error  is  too  minute  for  their  observation. 
They  can  not  be  true  to  their  great  mission  if  they  sit  continually  apart  in  their 
lofty  solitudes  in  the  sacred  temples  of  their  prophets  and  apostles.  If,  like  Moses, 
they  ascend  to  behold  the  ineffable  brightness  of  the  burning  bush,  they  must, 
like  him,  also  strike  the  rock  and  bring  living  waters  to  the  people.  As  they  re- 
ceive the  sacred  tables  of  the  law  in  mountains  inaccessible  to  other  men,  they 
must  descend  and  expound  them  to  the  tribes  below.  They  must  send  their  seers 
and  warriors  into  the  dusty  arena  of  every-day  life.  Their  voices  and  their  weap- 
ons must  be  heard  in  the  din  of  that  strife  between  the  holy  aspirations  that  urge 
us  forward  and  the  appetites  and  passions  that  drag  us  down,  which  the  morning 
son  evermore  shines  upon,  from  longitude  to  longitude,  over  all  the  earth.  They 
must  not  wait  for  praises  and  cheers;  they  must  aid  the  people,  though  the  peo- 
ple heed  them  not.  They  must  draw  to  themselves  no  one  profession  or  calling, 
but  into  every  department  of  human  exertion  they  must  enter.  The  duties  and 
dangers  and  triumphs  of  the  shop  and  the  field  educe  benefits  and  blessings  as 
great  as  those  of  the  desk  and  the  forum.     On  every  outpost  and  In  every  line  of 
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the  great  battle-field  of  life  tbey  must  appear.    Teaching,  leading,  guiding,  warn- 
ing, they  must  themselves  not  the  less  be  open  to  instruction." 

lu  conclusion  Mr.  Edmunds  said:  *'Let  me  remind  you  that  in  true  society 
there  is  a  brotherhood  in  all  pursuits  and  callings:  that  from  those  who  toil  in  the 
field  or  in  the  forum,  to  those  who  watch,  or  study,  or  pray  in  the  cloister,  or 
trade  in  the  marts,  there  run  the  cords  of  sympathy  and  the  bonds  of  union. 
There  are  on  every  hand  the  same  hopes,  the  same  longings,  and  the  same  sor- 
rows. We  are  not  alone, —  all  are  workers  in  the  same  vineyard,  and  will,  if  we 
woric  truly,  all  drink  of  the  rewarding  wine.  We  may  not  see  the  growth  of  our 
labors;  we  may  not  measure  the  good  we  have  done;  but  nevertheless  it  i<  growth 
and  it  is  good, — growth  and  good  absolutely  essential  to  the  progress  of  the  time. 
It  may  be  the  atom  in  the  slowly-rising  coral  reef  or  the  buiided  monument;  but 
the  reef  and  the  monument  are  only  the  mant/  atoms  that  compose  them  all  — 
lifting  them,  however  slowly  and  with  no  backward  steps,  to  be  the  foundations 
of  continents  or  the  lofty  tributes  and  memorials  to  great  events.  Let  our  con- 
tinuance, then,  in  well-doing  be  patient ;  though  the  lingering  years  bring  us  no 
rewards,  persistence  and  endurance  are  but  other  names  for  victory.  And  when 
at  last  the  long  results  of  time  shall  have  shown  our  places  and  values  in  the 
rounded  whole  of  this  perpetual  life  of  which  we  have  spoken,  though  haply  there 
may  not,  as  around  the  heads  of  heroes,  gather  around  us  the  lustre  of  many  de- 
parted days  in  a  radiance  that  culminates  as  it  recedes,  still  we  have  some  just 
place  and  share  in  the  estimation  which  after-times  will  surely  bestow  upon  the 
*  unknown  soldiers'  who  have  fallen  on  the  battle-fields  of  life  in  the  solitary  glory 
of  good  deeds  alone.*' 

Mr.  EdmuDds's  discourse  was  received  with  abundant  applause. 

In  the  afternoon  letters  were  received  and  read  from  Rev.  Dr.  Mo- 
Cosh,  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  Ireland;  Sefior  Sarmiento,  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  Argentine  Republic;  Nathan  Hedges,  Esq.,  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  others.  The  following  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year  were  unanimously  elected :  President — William  E.  Shel- 
don, Boston,  Massachusetts.  [Nearly  forty  Vice-Presidents  were  also 
chosen.]  Becor ding  .Secretary — Charles  A.  Morrill,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. Assistant  Recording  Secretary — George  T.  Littlefield, 
Somerville,  Massachusetts.  Corresponding  Secretaries — T.  D. 
Adams,  Newton,  Massachusetts;  J.  J.  Ladd,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Treasurer — Granville  B.  Putnam,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Claflin,  of  Worcester,  offered  resolutions  on  the  death  of  James 
S.  Eaton,  of  Andover;  William  J.  Adams,  and  William  B.  Fowle,  of 
Boston.  The  discussion  on  the  subject  of  ^The  Place  of  the  Sciences 
and  the  Classics  in  a  Liberal  Education '  ensued,  the  speakers  being 
Prof  A.  Harkness,  of  Brown  University;  and  Prof.  Atkinson,  of 
Cambridge.  The  remaining  hours  of  the  afternoon  session  were  de- 
voted to  illustrations  of  the  system  of  'object  teaching'. 

The  evening  session  was  taken  up  by  speakers  representing  fifteen 
states  and  cities,  and  the  British  Provinces,  who  spoke  briefly  on  gen> 
eral  subjects.     After  singing  'Old  Hundred',  the  Institute  adjourned. 

OorrMpondence  Boston  Daily  AdrertiMr. 
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MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE. 
-PostOffloe  Address— ''SOS  WestWashingtou  St.,  Chicago." -«9i 


Solutions. — 10.  16-f-2=8=what  he  had  when  he  came  to  4th  tav'n; 

8+16=24;  24-^2=12=        "  "  "  "      3d        " 

124-16=28;  28-i-2=14=        "  "  "  *'      2d        " 

14+16=30;  30^2=15=        "  "  "  "      Ist       " 

or  what  money  he  had  at  first. 

General  Solution.  Let  a=what  money  he  had  left  at  the  last  tavern,  b 

=-what  he  spent  at  each  tavern,  and  n=the  number  of  taverns  visited. 

a-\-h 
Then  — o—       =what  he  had  when  he  came  to  nth  or  last  tavern; 

^y^*         =         "  "  "  "     (n-l)th 

a+(l+2+4)6  ^         ,  .,  „  ,.     ^_2^^^  , 

,               „      a+(14-24-4-f  .  .  .  +2°-»)&      a-\-{2^-\)b       ^  ^ 
and,  generally,  — ^^ ^ ^  =  — —^ — ^=what  mon- 
ey he  had  when  he  came  to  the  first  tavern.  artemas  martin. 

11.  If  y  acres  together  with  that  which  grows  on  the  same  for  3 
weeks  support  6  oxen  and  50  sheep  during  3  weeks,  1  acre  together 
with  what  grows  on  it  for  3  weeks  will  support  |^  of  6  oxen  and  50 
sheep,  which  is  jf  oxen  and  ^  sheep. 

If  1  albre  together  with  what  grows  on  it  for  3  weeks  support  jf  ox- 
en and  ^^  sheep  during  3  weeks,  for  1  week  it  will  support  3  times 
as  many  oxen  and  sheep,  which  is  ^  oxen  and  *  J*'  sheep;  ».«., 

(a)  y  oxen  and  ^J®  sheep  will  eat  in  1  week  1  acre  together  with 
tohat  toillgrow  on  it  during  3  weeks. 

In  like  manner,  we  get  from  second  condition  of  question, 

(b)  ^  oxen  and  *f<^  sheep  will  eat  in  1  week  1  acre  together  with 
what  will  grow  on  it  for  8  weeks. 

Subtracting  (a)  from  (b),  we  get 

(c)  f  oxen  and  ^  sheep  will  be  required  to  eat  simply  what  grows  on 
1  acre  for  5  weeks. 

Adding  (b)  and  (c),  we  get 

(d)  V  oxen  and  *f®  sheep  will  eat  in  1  week  1  acre  together  with 
what  will  grow  on  it  for  13  weeks. 

If  1  acre  together  with  what  grows  on  it  for  13  weeks  will  support 
y  oxen  and  *t°  sheep  for  1  week,  65  acres  will  support  65  times  y 
oxen  and  *f®  sheep,  which  is  364  oxen  and  1820  sheep,  for  1  week. 

If  65  acres  together  with  what  grows  on  it  for  13  weeks  will  support 
364  oxen  and  1820  sheep  for  1  week,  for  13  weeks  it  will  support  but 
^  of  364  oxen  and  1820  sheep,  which  is  28  oxen  and  140  sheep,  the 
answer  required.  sioma. 
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13.  Construction,  On  the  radius  AC  describe  a 
semicircle;  divide  AC  into  three  equal  parts, 
and  erect  the  perpendiculars  DF,  EG.  Then, 
with  centre  C  and  radii  CF,  CG,  describe  cir- 
cles, and  it  is  done.  For,  by  the  nature  of 
the  circle,  the  squares  of  the  chords  or  radii, 
CF,  CG,  are  as  the  cosines  CD,  CE. 

Calculation,  3  :  1  ::  15»  :  75;  1/75  =  5/3  = 
8  660254-}-  =  CF  =  number  of  inches  of  the  radius  he  must  grind  off 
who  grinds  last.  3:2: :  15« :  150;  i/i50  =  5/6  =  12.247448+  =  CG. 
12.247448  —  8.660254  =  3.587194  =  what  second  must  grind  off  And 
15  — 12  247448  =  2.752552  =  what  first  man  must  grind  ofif. 

'^^       '  ARTEMA8  MARTIN. 

14.  Let  ar^the  number  of  oxen,  y=the  number  of  cows,  ^=the  num- 
ber of  calves,  and  w  — the  number  of  sheep.  Then,  by  the  problem, 
a;-|-y4-s-f-,^=^100...[l],  and  40a:-f2a^+8z+2M;=400...[2].  Dividing  [2] 
by  2,  20x+l()y-h42+«J=200...[3].  Subtracting  [1]  from  [3],  19x^9y-{- 
3z  =  100...[4].  Therefore,  by  transposition  and  division,  3y-f  »  = 
100— 19a?  ^^^  ^^^  .^  .g  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  problem  that 
the  right-hand  member  of  [5]  must  be  a  positive  whole  number;  conse- 
quently, X  can  have  only  such  values  as  will  render  100— 19a;  divisible 
bv  3  without  a  remainder,  which  is  the  only  condition  imposed  on  x. 

^  27 z 

If  a:=l,  3y-f2=27,  andy— — 3— .      Therefore,  2  may  be  any  number 

less  than  27  that  will  make  27—2  divisible  by  3  without  a  remainder. 
Hence,  z  may  be  3,  6,  9,  12, 15, 18,  21,  or  24;  and  y=8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  or  1. 
The  corresponding  values  of  w  are  88,  86,  84,  82,  80,  78,  76,  or  74. 

If  ar=:4,  3y4-2=8,  andy=— ^,  which  is  satisfied  by  2  =  2,  and  2  =  5. 
The  resulting  values  of  y  are  2  and  1;  and  of  m;,  92  and  90. 
,',x=^    1,    1,    1,    1,    1,    1,    1,    1,    4,    4. 
y=    8,    7,    6,    5,    4,    3,    2,    1,    2,    1. 
2=    3,    6,    9,12,15,18,21,24,    2,    5. 
w  =  88,  86,  84,  82,  80,  78,  76,  74,  92,  90. 
These  appear  to  be  all  the  integral  solutions  the  problem  will  admit 
of,  since  no  other  values  of  a:  than  1  and  4  will  satisfy  [5]. 
Second  Solution.  The  average  price  is  $4  per  head. 

19-f  (6X9)  +  (3X9)  =  100. 
Column  (4)  plus  6  times  col- 
umn (5)  plus  9  tim^  column 
4  -1  "«      ^     *  ^       1       n      n      1       Q       (^)  Sives  column  (7),  which  is 

one  set  of  answers;    and    by 
using  diflTerent  multipliers  all 
19      9      3  the  answers  in  the  other  solu- 

tion can  be  found.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Stoddard's  Practical 
Arithmetic,  chapter  on  Alligation,  fr>r  explanations  of  this  method  of 
treating  such  questions.  AirtikMAS  M^KTOf. 
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Another  Solution, 


18 


19 


18 


19 


64 


72 


8  We  first  obtain  the  pro- 

—  Proof.  portional    numbers    as    is 
1  X  40  =   40  shown  by  columns  2,  3,  and 

3X^8=   24  ^'     ^"^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  *^^®® 

88  X    2  =  176  proportional  numbers  is  31, 

—             which  is  not  a  factor  of  100; 

100              $400  and  since  it  is  necessary  to 


100 
19 
81 
_3 

78 

75 
3 

9)72 
8 


have  whole  numbers  for  an  answer,  we  will  consider  the  columns 
separately.  The  sum  of  column  2  (19)  we  subtract  from  100  = 
81 ;  from  81  we  continue  to  subtract  the  sum  of  column  4  until 
the  remainder  is  a  multiple  of  the  sum  of  column  3;  hence  by  taking 
3  three  times  from  81  we  have  72,  which  is  a  multiple  of  9.  Now  since 
the  sum  of  the  numbers  in  column  4  has  been  subtracted  3  times,  it  is 
evident  column  4  must  be  multipned  by  3;  and  as  9  is  contained  in 
72  8  times,  the  numbers  in  3d  must  be  multiplied  by  8.  Therefore 
the  numbers  in  5,  6  and  7,  summed  in  the  8th  column,  are  the  number 
of  each  kind  required.     Ans.  1  ox,  8  cows,  3  calves,  88  sheep. 

Z.  TRUESDEL. 

4.  I  think  the  solution  to  Problem  4  published  in  the  June  Teacher 
proceeds  upon  an  assumption  not  warranted  by  the  conditions  of  the 
problem.  The  circular  pyramidal  solids  re/erred  to  are  not  similar  figures. 
Let  us  see  to  what  such  an  assumption  would  lead  us.  The  length  of 
the  base  of  the  exterior  pyramidal  solid  is  equal  to  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  the  diameter  of  the  stone  diminished  by 
twice  the  altitude  of  said  pyramidal  solid,  say  (taking  J.  M.  K.'s  fig- 
ures), 93—51.078  =  41.922  inches.  41.922X3.1416  =  131.7+  inches. 
Now  the  pyramidal  solid  which  includes  the  entire  stone,  exclusive  of 
the  cylinder  of  waste  about  the  axis,  has  for  a  base  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  the  diagonal  of  a  square  4  inches  on  a 
side,  say  3.1416/32=17.77+.  Now  if  the  solids  are  similar^  the  lengths 
of  the  bases  are  homologous  dimensions,  as  well  as  the  respective  alti- 
tudes. We  therefore  have  1:5::  (131.7)»  :  (17.77)',  a  proportion  suffi- 
ciently absurd  to  show  the  invalidity  of  the  assumption.  o.  s.  w. 

Problems. — 15.  Find  a:  and  y  from  the  equations  a:' +  ary  +  y*  =  244, 
and  a?*+a^i/+a:y+ay+y*^33616. 

16.  A  farmer  hired  a  laborer  for  40  days,  on  condition  that  for  every 
day  he  worked  he  should  receive  $3,  but  for  every  day  he  was  idle  he 
should  pay  $1  for  his  board  and  washing.  At  the  expiration  of  the  40 
days  he  received  $100.  How  many  days  did  he  work,  and  how  many 
days  was  he  idle? 

17.  A  pole  36  feet  in  hight,  standing  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  24  feet 
wide,  was  broken  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  but  not  severed,  and  the 
top  just  reached  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream.  Required,  how  high 
from  the  ground  the  pole  was  broken. 

[These  three  problems  from  Artemas  Martin.] 
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The  Fruits  of  Liberty. — In  a  recent  speech,  General  Howard  reported  that 
he  had  ofiScial  notice  of  seventy  thousand  negro  children  attending  school  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  he  knew  of  man j  self-supporting  schools  besides.  He  men- 
tioned six  colored  schools  in  one  town,  Tallahassee ;  in  Lynchburg  he  found  a 
school  taught  by  a  colored  man.  The  Freedmen*8  Bureau  had  secured  school 
privileges  in  the  labor  contracts,  he  added.  The  Macon  Jo70-nal  reports  that  more 
than  four  thousand  colored  people,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  are  attending  schools 
in  that  city.  "  Whole  regiments  of  colored  people  have  learned  to  read,"  said 
General  Howard,  '^  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  on  every  planta- 
tion at  the  South  some  of  the  people  icnow  how  to  read."  Six  years  ago  men 
were  hanged  and  women  imprisoned  for  teaching  colored  children  how  to  read. 
Six  years  hence  a  great  part  of  these  very  colored  people  will  be  in  the  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise,  with  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  communities  in  which 
they  live,  and  as  the  natural  result  of  their  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  good  con- 
duct. 

Brother  Brioos  (he  has  disowned  the  family  a  little  of  late,  but  we  do  nH  blame 
him,  and  shall  continue  to  put  the  old  handle  to  his  name), — Brother  Briggs,  for- 
mer editor  of  this  journal,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Education.  We  are  glad  to  know  it.  The  interests  of  education  are  safer  in  no 
hands  than  in  those  of  men  who  have  been  successful  teachers.  They  know  the 
wants  of  the  schools,  and  can  sympathize  with  the  teachers  in  their  labors  and 
trials.  Most  cordially  do  we  congratulate  the  City  of  Chicago  on  the  choice  of 
our  old  friend  to  that  responsible  position. 

And  80  also  do  we  feel  on  the  reelection  to  the  same  body  of  our  old  friend  and 
former  pupil  D.  S.  Wentworth,  for  some  years  a  very  successful  teacher  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Wentworth  has  already  shown  his  interest  in  the  schools  by  a  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  business  of  the  Board  during  his  past  membership  of  it.  It  makes  ua 
feel  very  injuveneseenl  to  find  the  boys  coming  up  into  responsible  official  positions. 
But  the  wheels  of  time  must  roll  on,  and  when  they  bring  to  the  top  such  good 
fellows  as  these, — why,  so  be  it,  we  say,  with  all  our  heart  I 

Hon.  Samuel  W.  Moulton. — The  familiar  face  of  the  President  of  the  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Education  was  much  missed  at  the  recent  Normal  Commencement, 
its  owner  having  been  detained  at  Washington  by  his  official  duties.  It  has  since 
been  our  good  fortune  to  greet  the  friend,  whose  services  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion Illinois  will  not  soon  forget,  upon  the  floor  of  Congress.  We  were  gratified 
to  learn  from  his  associates  that  his  faithfulness  and  ability  as  a  legislator  have 
won  for  him  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  members.  Well  would  it  be 
for  the  nation  if  all  its  Representatives  at  Washington  were  equally  intelligent, 
efficient,  and  devoted  to  duty. 
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Gradkd  Schools. — In  the  Fifth  Biennial  lUport  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
licln^tructionof  the  StAte  of  IlUnois  (1868  —  *64),  whichbas  lately  been  published, 
we  find  in  the  St.  Glair  County  Report  of  £.  J.  Palmer,  page  120,  the  following: 
**  Graded  Schools. —  Save  in  Belleville,  Hascouuh,  and  some  other  villages,  we 
have  no  graded  schools,  and  in  those  places  their  schools  are  not  such  as  I  un- 
derscand  lo  be  graded  schools,  though  termed  such."  Will  not  Mr.  E.  J.  Palmer 
favor  us  in  the  next  number  of  the  Teacher  with  a  definition  of  what  he  under- 
stands to  be  'graded  schools'?  GEORGE  BUNSBN. 
BBOevOUf  «SS^  Ootr  OomUjff  JlUnaiSf  Auguit,  1866. 

jCIhicaoo. — Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  the  efficient  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  this 
city,  has,  after  mature  deliberation,  declined  the  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  tendered  to  him  a  second  time  by  its  Board  of  Regents. 
This  act  of  Mr.  Pickard's  is  a  great  good  fortune  to  the  cause  of  education  here. 
It  is  largely  to  the  credit  of  his  able  managemei.t  that  our  schools  have  reached 
their  high  position  in  thoroughness  and  excellence.  Immediately  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  determination  to  remain,  the  Board  of  Education  raised  bis 
salary  to  $3,6(Xy.  B.  R.  Cutter,  Esq.,  has  been  re&ppointed  Principal  of  the 
Washington  School.  w. 

DnPAOE  County. —  Our  schools  are  attaining  an  excellence  and  thorough- 
ness under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Richmond  which  it  is  gratifying  to  think  of 
and  speak  of.  We  all  feel  a  just  pride  for  our  common-school  system,  and  yet, 
without  efficient  management  on  tho  part  of  directors  and  the  superintendent,  a 
small  part  of  the  benefit  that  should  accrue  from  the  large  outlay  annually  made 
is  derived. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Superintendent  Richmond  is  demanding  more  and 
more  thoroughness  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  be  teachers,  for  by  this  course 
only  can  our  schools  make  the  advancement  desired.  Teaching  should  become  a 
profession,  rather  than  a  business  to  be  engaged  in  merely  to  pay  the  way  of  some 
student  through  one  of  our  academies  or  colleges.  Our  people  will  cordially 
sustain  their  superintendent  of  our  common  schools.  They  are  the  safety  of  the 
republic  and  the  hope  of  the  world.  Northern  nilnoian. 

Thk  Daily  Public  School  in  the  United  States  is  the  title  of  a  new  book 
published  by  Lippincott  &  Co.,  in  which  are  discussed  at  some  length  the  faults 
of  our  common  schools.  Without  accepting  all  the  conclusions  of  the  author,  or 
sharing  in  many  of  his  gloomy  views,  there  is  one  thing  to  which  he  calls  atten- 
tion which  seems  worth  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

We  have  in  most  of  the  states,  especially  in  the  West,  large  school-funds ;  we 
have  a  more  or  less  complicated  system  in  each  state,  and  now  a  National  Bureau. 
Is  there  not  some  danger  that  the  people,  seeing  the  extensive  machinery  in  ap- 
parently beautiful  motion,  may,  if  taxes  for  schools  are  not  very  high,  lose  their 
interest  in  the  schools,  and  feel  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  for  them  to  do  ? 
Every  teacher  knows  that  it  is  difficult  to  call  away  the  attention  of  a  business 
man,  even  for  a  day,  from  merchandise  and  trade,  to  see  what  his  Mary  and  John 
are  doing  in  school ;  every  teacher  knows,  too,  that  the  earnest  support  of  the 
parents  of  his  pupils  would  greatly  strengthen  his  hands.  Any  thing  that  tends 
to  make  the  gap  between  the  parent  and  the  school  wider  than  it  now  is,  however 
much  good  it  may  do,  most  produce  some  evil  results. 
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The  Connboticut  State  Normal  School  was  organized  in  May,  1 850.  From 
that  time  to  January,  1866,  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  four  pupils  were  re- 
ceived. Every  town  in  the  state  has  been  represented  in  the  school.  At  the 
time  of  the  latest  statistics  we  have  of  all  the  older  Normal  Schools  (186S),  Con- 
necticut had  educated  in  her  Normal  School  more  teachers  in  proportion 
than  had  been  educated  in  the  normal  schools  of  any  other  state.  For  several 
years,  more  than  one  hundred  teachers  have  left  this  institution  annually,  to 
teach  in  common  schools.  Two  years  ago  a  careful  investigation  was  made,  and 
it  was  ascertained  that  about  six  hundred  of  the  teachers  then  employed  in  com- 
mon schools,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  in  the  state,  were 
from  the  Normal  School.  Conn.  Com.  Sch.  Journal.* 

Massachusetts. — The  semiannual  examination  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Framingham,  Mass.,  took  place  July  1 1. 

Mr.  Bigelow,  the  Principal,  has'resigned  his  position,  which  will  hereafter  be 
filled  by  Miss  Annie  J.  Johnson,  who  has  been  an  assistant  teacher.  Miss  John- 
son has  been  a  successful  teacher  for  some  years,  and  is  well  qualified  for  this  im- 
portant place. 

B.  M.  Reynolds,  A.M.,  late  Principal  of  the  Lockport  (III.)  Union  School,  and 
formerly  Superintendent  at  Rock  Island,  has  recently  been  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  at  Madison,  Wisconsin:  salary,  $1,500. 

The  State  Normal  School  in  Maine  has  been  very  successful  since  its  organi- 
zation in  1864.     The  catalogue  for  this  year  contains  118  names. 

Polynesian  Literature. — The  following  is  said  to  be  the  speech  of  the  King  of 
the  Tonga  Islands,  at  his  reception  in  New  York:  **Plehn  tee  ufrum  an  lotz  tn- 
drynk,  boolee  furyu,  buh  lee  furyu.  Pipezen  toob  ac  oren  suth  entoete,  boolee 
foryu,  buh  lee  furyu. 

The  Teacher's  EnctclopuKDia. — Teachers,  as  a  class,  can  not  provide  them- 
selves with  encyclopsedins,  or  such  other  books  of  reference  as  would  aid  them  io 
their  labors;  but  in  the  latest  edition  of  Webster's  magnificent  Quarto  Dictionary 
they  have  a  worthy  substitute.  Whenever  I  meet  teachers  in  their  associations 
or  institutes,  or  in  private,  I  earnestly  present  to  them  the  great  advanUge  they 
would  derive  from  having  this  work  near  them.  It  will  tend  to  make  them  accu- 
rate, while  the  definitions  and  Illustrations  will  suggest  many  new  ideas  for  elab- 
oration among  their  pupils.  W.  R.  Whitb,  State  Bup»t  of  Schools,  Wert  Yirginfa. 

Every  Saturday. —  With  the  number  for  September  1st,  Every  Saturday  waiB 
enlarged  from  32  to  40  pages.  The  publishers  say  '*The  great  success  of  the 
journal  demands  this  enlargement.  The  conductors  will  hereafter  introduce  as  a 
feature  Serial  Stories,  in  compliance  with  a  general  desire.  They  will  select  those 
of  a  first-class  character,  and  of  i-eadable  quality.  'Silcote  of  Silcote\  by  Henry 
Eingsley,  has  just  been  begun,  and  others  will  follow  shortly.  .  .  Translations 
from  the  French  periodicals  will  form  a  regular  and  important  feature.  A  most 
thrilling  story  from  the  French  of  Edmond  About  will  be  given  in  September." 

Messrs.  Speakm an  &  Proctor  succeed  to  the  business  of  Schennerhom,  Ban- 
croft k  Co.  in  Chicago,  and  are  also  agents  for  all  the  publications  of  Cowper- 
thwait  k  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 

Messrs.  R.  S.  Davis  k  Co.,  Boston,  announce  new  editions  of  the  valuable 
Mathematical  Series  of  Benjamin  Greenleaf. 

Messrs.  E.  H.  Butler  k  Co.,  Philadelphia,  continue  to  publish  both  series  of 
Mitchell's  Geographies,  Goodrich's  Histories,  and  other  school-books  of  acknowl* 
edged  merit.    They  have  recently  made  some  additions  to  their  list 
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NOTICES    OF    BOOKS,     ETC. 

School-Laws  of  Illinois,  as  Ahendbd  Feb.  16,  1866;  with  Official  and  JodiciaJ 
Decisions  in  relation  to  Common  Schools.  Second  Edition; — revised  and  en- 
larged. By  Newton  Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Svo., 
244pp.     Cloth.     $1.75. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  having  been  exhausted,  and  the  demand  continu- 
ing, Dr.  Bateman  has  issued  a  second  edition,  containing  a  large  amount  of  new 
and  valuable  matter.  The  original  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  some  por 
tioHs,  deemed  superfluous,  have  been  struck  out,  and  new  decisions,  etc.,  amount- 
ing to  somewhat  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  volume,  have  been  added.  It 
is  a  reliable  and  authoritative  guide  on  all  points  arising  under  the  school-law, 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  whether  teacher  or  school  oflScer,  who 
lias  aught  to  do  with  administering  the  provisions  of  that  law.  h. 

Tbc  Government  Class-Book.  By  Andrew  W.  Young,  author  of  *  First  Lessons 
in  Civil  Government',  *  American  Statesmen',  etc.  New  York:  Clark  &  May- 
nard.     Chicago:  Adams,  Blackmer  &  Lyon.     12mo.,  808pp.     $1.25. 

The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  government  is  being  more 
and  more  clearly  demonstrated  every  year.  Any  system  of  politics  or  education 
which  supposes  our  people  able  to  fulfill  the  high  duties  of  American  citiiens  when 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  spirit  of  republicanism,  and  of  the  rights  and  duties  per. 
taining  to  citizenship  in  a  republic,  is  palpably  and  seriously  defective.  If  it  is 
not  the  greatest  fault  in  our  common-school  system,  certainly  it  is  one  that  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked,  that  no  greater  provision  has  been  made  for  instruction  in 
this  important  subject.  Though  the  need  of  such  instruction  has  been  seriously 
felt  by  teachers,  no  satisfactory  results  have  hitherto  been  reached,  for  the  want 
of  suitable  text-books.  The  one  before  us  seems  well  adapted  for  use  in  the  high- 
er classes  in  all  our  common  schools.  It  treats — first,  of  the  Principles  of  Gov- 
ernment and  its  different  Forms;  second,  of  State  Governments;  third,  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  fourth,  of  Common  and  Statutory  Law;  fifth, 
of  the  Law  of  Nations.  These  different  topics  are  developed  in  a  clear  and  sim- 
ple manner,  embracing  enough  of  law  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  people.  A  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  this  book  would  save  much 
doubt  and  anxiety,  and  many  instances  of  petty  litigation.  w. 

Montsith's  Physical  and  Intermediate  Geographt.  By  James  Monteith,  author 
of  a  series  of  Geographies.     New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

In  preparing  this  work,  the  author  has  departed  from  the  method  usually  fol- 
lowed by  writers  upon  this  subject  The  general  divisions  are  —  Part  I,  Physical; 
Part  II,  Local  and  Civil.  Part  I  treats  quite  fully  of  the  physical  history  of  the 
Earth,  from  creation  to  the  present  time.  The  explanations  of  the  different  caus- 
es which  have  produced  its  present  condition  are  clear,  and  are  accompanied  by 
beautiful  illustrations,  which  in  themselves  are  material  for  profitable  study.  The 
subjects  of  climate  and  vegetation  are  treated  generally,  and  the  learner  is  left  to 
draw  his  own  inferences  for  particular  countries.  The  whole  subject  is  treated 
according  to  the  Object  System,  and  is  calculated  to  develop  thoroughness  and 
Independence  in  the  student  This  part  of  the  work  embraces  what  is  usually 
taught  in  Geology.  Part  II  comprises  maps  with  the  usual  questions,  with  routes 
of  travel.  The  populations  of  cities  and  lengths  of  rivers  and  lakes  are  a  desira- 
ble addition. 

The  work  is  deficient  in  what  is  generally  taught  under  the  heads  of  Mathemat- 
ical and  Political  Geography,  as  well  as  in  statements  of  the  value  and  extent  of 
products,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  some  items  of  history  generally  embraced 
ID  flmiUr  worka  w. 
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Second  Edition — Revised  and  Enlarged. 

CONTAINS: 

I. — The  Common-School  Laws  of  the  State,  with  all  the  late 

Amendments. 
II. — An  Examination  and  Explanation  op  each  Section  of  the 

Amendatory  Act  of  February  16,  1865. 
III. — The  Official  Decisions  and  Instructions  op  the  State  Su- 
perintendents, AND  THE  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 

RELATION  TO  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


The  whole  work  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  is  much  enlarged,  oo°~ 
taiuiug  about  seventy  pages  of  entirely  new  matter.  The  official  decisions 
are  confirmed  by  copious  references  to,  and  citations  of,  judicial  authorities. 
To  this  end,  the  Supreme  Court  Reports  have  been  carefully  and  exhaust- 
ively searched.  It  is  hoped  that  this  feature  of  the  work*  will  make  it  of 
some  value  to  members  of  the  bar,  io  the  management  of  cases  arising  un- 
der the  School-Laws  of  the  State.  The  number  of  decisions  is  nearly  dou- 
bled; embracing  a  wide  range  and  great  variety  of  subjects,  all  of  a  practi- 
cal nature.  It  is  believed  that  questions  can  hardly  arise  under  our  present 
school -laws  upon  which  some  light,  if  not  a  definite  answer,  will  not  be 
found  in  the  three  hundred  decisions  of  this  volume.  Forms  of  all  the 
more  common  and  necessary  school  instruments  are  added,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  school  officers.  The  index  to  the  official  and  judicial  decisions  will 
be  found  more  copious  and  exhaustive  than  before. 

The  ain,  throughout,  has  been  to  render  the  work  a  plain,  practical,  and 
reliable, 

and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  accomplish  that  end.  The  unexpected 
favor  with  which  the  first  edition  was  received,  and  the  assurances  of  its  use- 
fulness which  have  been  given  from  every  portion  of  the  State,  have  prompt- 
ed the  reissue  of  the  work,  in  its  present  enlarged  and  improved  form. 

As  this  book  is  prepared  for  the  especial  purpose  of  aiding  school  officers 
in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  they  may  lawfully  purchase  and 
pay  for  it  out  of  the  school-funds. 

i>itiaB 

Well  Bound  in  Cloth, $1.75. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 
the  undersigned,  at  Springfield,  III. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN. 


Cowpeithwait  &  Company, 

PUBLISHERS  A]VD  BOOKSELLERS, 

Inyito  attention  to  their  list  of 

SUPERIOR  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Warren's  Geographical  Series. 

WARREN'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY, 

WARREN'S  COMMON-SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 

WARREN'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

New  edition  of  the  Common  School  Geography  now  ready.  Revised  and  improved. 
Thirty-three  splendid  copper-plate  maps. 

Warren's  Geographical  Charts. 

Fourteen  Physical  and  On-line  Charts,  mounted  upon  Card -Board,  and  accompa- 
nied by  Hand-Book  for  Teachers. 

1st.  They  are  complete  as  Physical  Charts.  They  are  the  only  Charts  published 
which  divide  the  Earth's  surface  into  level,  hilly,  and  mountainous  sections. 

2d.  They  contain  a  set  of  Practical  Outline  Maps. 

8d.  They  furnish  the  most  simple,  practical,  and  complete  directions  for  Map- 
Drawing. 

4th.  All  the  Geographical  Names  are  accented. 

6th.  The  height  of  Mountain  Ranges,  Mountain  Peaks,  Hills,  and  Plateaus,  the 
Navigation  of  the  Rivers,  and  the  Population  of  Cities,  are  indicated  by  suggestive 
styles  of  drawing  and  coloring. 

6th.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  Cheapness,  Neatness,  Durability,  and  Cor- 
rectness. 

Apgars'  Geographical  Drawing-Book. 

A  Nbw  and  Impbovkd  Ststbii  of  Map-Drawing  bt  TBiANauLATioNS  and  Rblatiyb 

Mbasubbmbnts. 


POHER  &  HAMMOND'S  SYSTEM  OF  BUSINESS  PENMANSHIP. 

Ili  THREE  SERIES. 

THE  SCHOOL  SERIES— Nos.  1  to  9  inclusive. 

THE  LADIES'  SERIES— Nos.  10  to  12  inclusive. 

THE  MERCANTILE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  SERIES— Nos.  18  to  16  inclusive. 

Attention  is  requested  to  the  following  characteristics  of  this  system : — 

let.  Discarding  the  old  alphabetical  order  of  the  letters,  it  groups  them  under  nx 
elementary  principles — three  for  the  small  letters,  and  three  for  the  capitals. 

2d.  By  the  original  and  scientific  grouping  of  the  letters,  each  letter  made  assists 
in  the  formation  of  the  next.  Thus,  practice  in  making  the  letter  A  will  assist  in 
forming  i\r,  and  that,  in  turn,  prepares  the  way  for  M.    So,  also,  of  P,  B,  R,  &o. 

8d.  The  sate  and  ffraee  of  these  copies  are  unequaled  by  those  of  any  rival  booki 
in  this  oooniry  or  the  world. 


4ih.  The  BjBtem  is  rendered  Tery  complete  by  its  dWiBion  into  three  series,  so 
^at  it  now  meets  the  wants  of  all,  from  the  young  beginner  in  the  primary  schooU  to 
the  amateur  penman  who  desires  instruction  in  Flourished  Capitals  and  German  text. 

POTTER  k  flAIHOND'8  WRITIN9-CIAKT8, 

Six  in  number^  containing  all  the  elementary  principles  and   their  combinations. 
The  most  complete,  methodical,  and  yaluable  Writing  Charts  ever  published. 

PINHANSHIP  EIPLiUlEO. 

A  book  of  120  pages,  containing  Elucidations  and  Suggestions. 


Potter  &  Hammond's  Book-Eeeping. 

BY  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  ENTRY. 

In  Tlipee  N'um'beps,  ISound.  In  T-wo  Soolos. 

THE  COMMON-SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING  (inclurling  Nos.  1  and  2). 
THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING. 

CampUUy    Tharoughj   and   ExhauBiive. 

Every  principle  In  business  transactions  is  introduced  and  explained. 
The  principles  of  Debit  and  Credit^  upon  which  the  science  of  Book-Keeping  rests, 
are  especially  elucidated. 
Not  a  process  needed  by  the  Practical  Book-Keeper  is  wanting  in  this  system. 


GFeene's  Series  of  Grammars. 

GREENE'S   INTRODUCTION, 

GREENE'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 
GREENE'S  ANALYSIS, 

GREENE'S  FIRST  LESSONS, 

GREENE'S  ELEMENTS. 


Colburn's  Series  of  Arithmetics. 

THE   CHILD'S   ARITHMETIC, 

COLBURN'S   INTELLECTUVL   ARITHMETIC. 

COLBURN'S   COMMON  SCHOOL   ARITHMETIC, 

COLBURN'S  ARITHMETIC  AND  ITS  APPLICATIONS. 


Berard's  History  of  the  United  States. 

A  12mo  Tolume  of  803  pages  beautifully  illustrated.  This  book  is  a  skillful  con- 
densation,—  not  a  mere  compilation, — written  in  an  attractiye  and  pleasant  style, 
which  can  not  fail  greatly  to  instruct  and  interest  the  learner. 


Teachers  and  School-Officers  are  cordially  inrited  to  correspond  with  us  in  regard 
to  any  of  our  books. 

Liberal  terms  will  be  giTcn  for  first  introduction  or  in  exchange  for  other  books 
in  use. 

SPEAKniAnr  Sc  PROCTOR, 

No.  6  Ciuitom-HouM  Flaoe^  ChioQgOi  lHa&oiB. 


The  Eureka  I^iQUia  Slating 

MAKES  A  SURFACE   WHICH 
IiI^S7-A.LS    THE    BEST    -^FTJ^TaTa    SLA.TES- 

*  IT  IS  PERFECTLY  BLACK,  NEVER  CRUMBLES,  AND 

AA^wcLy»  x*eiiia.iiiis  HArd  and  Smootli. 

It  is  snccessfully  applied  to  any  kind  of  board  or  wall  surface,  and  is  invalnable  in  renovating  old  Black- 
boards.  It  has  been  used  for  more  than  nine  years  in  some  of  the  best  Public  Schools  of  Now  England, 
nnd  the  surface  is  as  smooth  and  perfect  now  as  when  it  was  first  applied.  This  proves  the  durability  of 
the  Eureka  Liquid  SlaUng. 

It  is  securely  put  np  in  tin  cans,  and  may  be  tafely  sent  by  express. 

It  is  oasily  applied  —  full  directions  accompany  it.  By  following  the  directions,  any  teacher  may  sue- 
cessfnlly  apply  the  Eureka  Slating,  and  make  a  jaer/«ct  State  twrfnct,  wonderful  in  all  the  good  qnalitiaa  of 
ootor,  VBMOLhnut,  and  durability, 

Frioe,  $1.76  per  Pint;  $3.00  per  (toart. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  on  five  gallons,  and  ten  per  cent,  discount  on  ten  gallons  or  more. 

One  pint  is  snfBclent  to  prepare  about  fifty  square  feet  of  surface :  hence  it  makes  a  very  cheap  black- 
board surface.  In  the  cities  of  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  in  other  convenient  plaoesi 
we  can  send  a  person  to  apply  it,  upon  reasonable  terms. 

49* Please  do  not  confound  the  EURKRA  LIQUID  SLATING  with  slating  known  by  other  names,  or 
mannfactured  by  other  persons.  For  this,  like  most  other  really  excellent  articles,  has  its  imitations. 
Bat  no  other  slating  can  produce  the  perfectly  smooth,  black,  slate  surface  of  the  EUREKA. 

We  can  give  testimony  tojilmost  any  extent,  from  prominent  teachers  and  school  officers  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  It  has  been  so  repeatedly  and  so  thoroughly  tested  tiiat  we  do  not  hesitate  to  warrant 
the  EUREKA  SL.\TING. 

♦ 

TESTIMONY  FOR  THE  EUEEKA  LIQUID  SLATDTG. 

GaUsburg,  lU.,  Ajml  12th,  1866. 
Within  the  past  year,  I  have  used  a  lai^  quantity  of  the  **  Eureka  Liquid  Slating,'*  carrying  it  with  me 
to  restore  old  and  make  new  blackboards,  as  I  visit  the  schools  of  my  county,  aud  in  every  instance  it  baa 
given  perfect  satisfaction.     I  shall  continue  its  use,  believing  it  the  best  preparation  now  made  for  black- 
board purposes.  J.  H.  KN  APP,  Co.  Supt.  of  Schools,  Knox  Co.,  111. 
I  ahall  take  pleasure  In  recommendiug  the  "Eureka  Slating"  whenever  an  opportunity  presents. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  Illinoii. 
The  Eureka  liquid  Slating  will  always  give  satisfaction  when  properly  applied. 

JOHN  D.  PHILBKICK,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Boston. 
Chicago,  lU.,  Marcfi  lOVi,  1866. 
During  the  last  fifteen  years,  I  have  used  blackboards  of  almost  every  sort:  those  made  of  various  kinds 
of  wood,  and  different  kinds  of  wall,  and  coated  with  a  variety  of  preparations.    I  have  also  nw»d  the 
quarry  slate.    For  three  years  pest  I  have  nsed  both  boards  and  Plaster -of- Paris  wall,  coated  with  your 
^  Eureka  Liquid  Slating,"  and  have  found  them  superior  to  any  other  surface. 

ALONZO  J.  HOWE,  Prin.  Prep.  Dept.  Chicago  University. 
TanpU  Grove  Female  Seminary,  Saratoga,  N.T.,  July  \sL  1863. 
My  Blackboards  were  slated  about  three  years  ago,  and  they  are  yet  in  perfect  condition.    There  is  no- 
thing equal  to  this  Liquid  Slating.  (Rxv.)  L.  F.  BKECHER  (D.D.),  Principal. 

Chicago,  lU.,  May  nth,  1866. 
A  sample  of  the  "  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  '*  has  been  in  use  in  the  school  under  my  charge,  for  six  months 
or  more.    I  think  it  the  best  coating  for  blackboard  I  have  ever  used,  in  the  course  often  years'  teaching. 

GEO.  D.  BKOOMELL,  Prin.  Dearborn  SchooL 
Minnesota  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  March  ISth,  1866. 
The  blackboards  in  use  in  this  institution  are  all  finished  with  the  "Eureka  Liquid  Slating";  many  of 
them  have  been  in  use  nearly  two  years,  and  are  giving  entire  satisfaction.  When  properly  applied  upon 
a  veil-prepared  surface,  this  composition  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  a  perfect  blackboard. 
They  are  quite  equal  to  the  best  Vermont  and  Lehigh  Slates,  besides  being  much  more  economical  in  re- 
spect to  co4t.    I  most  cheerfully  recommend  this  preparation  to  the  teachers  of  the  Northwest. 

WH.  F.  PHELPS,  PrincipaL 
Galesbttrg,  lU.,  April  dOth,  1866. 
I  have  tried  the  "  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  "  upon  the  blackboards  in  my  school-room,  and  have  no  hesitar 
tion  in  pronouncing  it  a  superior  article  for  blackboard  surface.    It  is  certainly  a  gjeat  desideratum. 

J.  v.  N.  STANBISH,  Prof.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Lombard  University. 
Aurora  Institute  and  Clark  Seminary.  Aurora,  IVL,  May  \bth,  1866. 
We  have  used  your  "Eureka  Liquid  Slating"  on  one  of  our  blackboards,  the  past  year,  and  it  gives  en- 
tire saiisfSaction.    It  makes  an  excellent  blackboard,  better  than  any  thing  else  we  have  tried. 

G.  W.  QUEREAU  (A.M.)  Principal. 
Eastman^s  National  Business  College,  Chicago,  May  2&tfi,  1866. 
It  affords  ns  much  pleasure  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  "Eureka  Liquid  Slating."     We  have 
used  it  in  our  four  Oollege  Buildings,  with  a  daily  attendance  of  1,480  students,  and  can  say  that  it  has 
exceeded  our  hopes  in  regard  to  fineness  of  surface  and  durability.    We  liave  used  it  on  common  walls, 
and  upon  old  blackboards,  and  in  both  cases  it  has  given  the  most  perfect  satisfaction. 

H.  G.  EASTMAN,  LL.D.,  President;    D.  K.  ALLEN,  Secretary. 

8PEAKHAN  &  PROGTOR,  Sole  Agents  for  the  West, 

ALSO 

Dealers  in  School  Books  and  General  School  Merchandise, 

6  GuBTOM-HousE  Place,  Chicago,  III. 


NEW  COHPREHMSIYE  SERIES! 


aEEENLEAF'S  NEW  ABITHMEnOS. 

An  entirely  New  Course — Analytical  and  Practical,  Progressive  and 
Comprehensive — in  I'hree  Books,  each  complete  in  itself. 

Greenleaf '8  New  Primary  ArithmetiOi 

With  Pictorial  IllustratioDs ;  od  the  Objeot-Method  Plan;  a  work 
of  great  Popularity ;  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New- York  Caty. 

Oreenleaf '8  New  Elementary  ArifhmetiCi 

CombiniDg    Mental   and    Written    Exercises,   especially   adapted   to 

learners  of  limited  OPPORTUNITIES;  and  to  INTERMEDIATE  CLASSES  ; 

adopted  for  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia. 

Greenleaf '8  New  Practical  Arithmetic. 

A  Complete  Course  for  Schools  and  Seminaries,  and  surpassing  ail 
others:  in  the  Enunciation  of  Principles;  in  Inductive  Process- 
es and  Analysis;  and  in  the  treatment  of  new  topics, —  as  the  Metric 
System,  Annual  Interest,  Internal  Revenue,  etc.  The  unprece- 
dented demand,  immediate  on  its  publication,  is  auspicious  of  its  destined 
progress  «  ^  Victory's  path.'* 


GREENLEAPS  NEW  ALGEBRAS. 

Greenleaf'8  New  Elementary  Algebra: 

A  work  of  rare  merit  for  HiOH  Schools  and  Seminaries  and  yerj 
popular;  used  in  Rutger's  Institute,  New- York  City;  Pemberton- 
Square  School,  Boston  ;  City  University,  St.  Louis,  etc. 

Gi:€eiileaf'8  New  Higher  Algebra: 

A  thorough  Analytical  Treatise,  neither  too  hrief  nor  too  extended, 
for  advanced  classes ;  used  in  Brown  University,  Amherst  College, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  in  Academies,  Nor- 
mal Schools,  and  Colleges,  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 


Standing  Preeminent  in  Msrity 

QreenleaTs  New  Comprehensive  Series 

Challenges  the  thoughtful  attention  of  Live  Teachers  and  Progressive 
Educators. 

ROBERT  S.  DAVIS  A  €0.,  Publishers, 

45  Washinqton  St.,  Boston. 


APPROVED  SCHOOL-BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

E.    H.    BXJT3L.EIi    Sc    OO., 

137  South-Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


BflTCBDEXI/S  IVGW  SCHOOE.  OlSOORAPHIES. 

Entirely  New  —  Text,  Maps,  and  Engravings. 

Mitchell's  First  Iiessons  in  Geography.    For  yoang  children.    IXeeigned  as  an  introduction  to 

the  anthor'a  Primary  Geography.    With  maps  and  eugravings. 
Mitchell's  New  Primary  Geography.    Xllnstrated  by  Twenty  colored  Maps,  and  One  Hundred 

BngraTings.    Designed  as  an  introdnction  to  the  New  Intermediate  Qeography. 
Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geography.    For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies.    Illustrated 

by  twenty-three  copper-plate  Maps  and  numerous  Engravings. 
Mitchell's  New  School  Geography  and  Atlas.    A  system  of  Modern  Geography— Physical, 

Political,  and  DescriptiTo;  illustrated  by  Two  Hundred  EngraWnga,  and  accompanied  by  a  new  Atlaa 

of  Forty-four  Copper-plate  Maps. 
Mitchell's  New  Ancient  Geography.    An  entirely  new  work,  elegantly  illustrated. 


SaTCBDEXL.'S  SCHOOE.  GEOGRAPHIES.      GEO  SERIES. 

Mitchell's  Primary  Geography..  An  Easy  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Geography.  Illustrated 
by  engravings  and  sixteen  colored  maps. 

MitcheU's  School  Geography  and  Atlas.  New  Revi^od  Edition.  A  system  of  Modem  Geogra- 
phy, comprising  a  description  of  the  present  state  of  the  World,  and  its  five  great  divisions.  Smbel- 
lishad  by  numerous  Engravings,  and  accompanied  by  an  Atlas  containing  thirty-four  Maps. 

Mitchell's  Ancient  Geography  and  Atlas.  Designed  for  Academies,  Schools,  and  Families.  A 
system  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Geography,  embellished  with  engravings  of  remarkable  events,  views 
of  ancient  cities,  and  various  interesting  antique  remains.  Together  with  an  Ancient  Atlas,  contain- 
ing mvpB  illustrating  the  work. 


GOOORICH'S  SCHOOE.  HISTORIES. 

Oooodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States.  A  Pictorial  History  of  the  United 
States,  with  notioes  of  other  portions  of  America.    By  8.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of '  Peter  Parley's  Tales  *. 

Goodrich's  American  Child's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States.  An  introduction 
to  the  author's  'Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States'. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  England.    A  Pictorial  History  of  Enghmd.  By  S.  G.  Goodrich. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Borne.    A  Pictorial  History  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  sketches  of 

the  History  of  Modem  Italy.     By  S.  G.  Goodrich.    Revised  and  improved  edition. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Greece.    A  Pictorial  History  of  Greece,  Ancient  and  Modem. 

By  S.  G.  Goodrich.    Revised  edition. 
GK>odrich's  Pictorial  History  of  France.      A  Pictorial  History  of  France.     For  the  use  of 

Schools.    By  S.  G.  Goodrich.    Revised,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 
Goodrich's  Parley's  Common-School  History  of  the  'World.     A  Pictorial  History  of 

the  World.  Ancient  and  M<>4ern.    By  S.  G.  Goodrich. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  Natural  History.     Elegantly  illustrated  with  more  than  Two  Hundred 

Engravings. 


Goppee's  Xllements  of  XiOgic.  Elements  of  Logic.  Designed  as  a  Manual  of  Instraction.  By 
Henry  Goppee,  LL.D. 

Goppee's  Blements  of  Rhetoric.  Elements  of  Rhetoric.  Designed  as  a  Manual  of  Instractioii. 
By  Henry  Goppe^  LL.D.    New  edition,  revised. 

Ormsby's  Ghlide  to  Geography ;  embracing  Primary  Reading-Lessons,  written  and  oral  methods 
combined ;  Map  Exercises,  systematically  arranged ;  a  Chart  of  Latitude  and  Longitude  and  calcula- 
tions in  Mathematical  Geography.  Designed  to  accompany  the  Maps  of  Mitchell's  New  Intermediate 
Geography.    By  George  S.  Ormsby,  Sup't  of  Public  Schools,  Xenia,  0.    With  numerous  engravings. 

Bohool  History  of  Maryland;  to  which  are  added  brief  Biographies  of  distinguished  Statesmen, 
Pbflanthroplstsi,  Theologians,  etc.,  with  numerous  engravings.    Prepared  lor  the  Schools  of  Mainland. 


lsrEI"W"    BOOICS,    ETC. 


BullIoiM  and  Morrls'i  JSeinr  liatin  Grammar,  •!  50 

This  new  book  is  fouDded  on  BuIIiona's  Latin  Grammar,  and  gives  a  new  treat- 
ment of  the  Yowol  Qaantitiee— of  the  Noun  and  the  Verb  with  a  different  style  of  type  for  the  termiDatioos 
in  the  Declensions  and  Conjugations — of  the  Third  Declension— of  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  Moods  and 
Tensps,  particularly  the  Subjunctive  Mood,  with  a  full  discussion  of  the  Moods  of  the  Verb— a  new  ar- 
rangement of  the  Active  and  Passive  Voices  of  the  Verb— a  full  treatment  and  discnssion  of  Pronouns  and 
their  uses — an  analysis  of  the  Fonr  Coigui^ations — a  new  classification  of  Irregular  Verbs — a  new  chapter 
on  Derivation  and  Composition— a  redistribution  of  the  Syntax,  bringing  together  the  uses  of  the  various 
cases,  etc.,  under  separate  heads — a  translation  of  all  the  Examples  quoted  in  the  Syntax — a  careful  reTia- 
ion  of  the  Prosody,  etc.,  etc. 

BulUoiifl  and  Morrls^i  I^atln  EiesiM^ni,  •     9t  OO 

A  convenient- sized  book  for  beginners,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  B.  &  M.  Grammar, 
with  Exercises  in  translations  of  Latin,  also  varied  **  Readings"  and  a  Vocabulary. 

Bullions  and  Kendrlck's  Greek.  Grammar,  $3  <MI 

This  book  is  a  carefully-revised  edition  of  Bullions's  Greek  Grammar,  by  A.  G. 
Kendrick,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Rochester  University,  N.Y.  In  the  changes  and  additions,  much  relating  to 
accents,  Prepositions,  Particles,  and  the  Third  Declension,  has  been  rewritten,  and  also  much  on  the  Verb 
and  iu  the  iiyntax  has  been  recast.  In  simplicity  and  sixe  it  is  believed  that  this  will  be  the  most  oonven- 
lent  and  useful  Greek  Grammar  published. 

BuIUons's  liatin-lSnirllsii  liexlcon  (witli  Synonjrms),       $4  ftO 
liOniT's  Classical  Atlas,  quarto,  53  Maps,  •     $4  ftO 

Edited  by  Geo.  Long,  A.M.  ConEtructed  by  Wm.  Hughes.  The  maps  are  finely 
engraved  and  colored,  and  In  a  form  very  convenient  for  classical  students. 


Baird's  Classical  Manual, 


90c^nts 


An  epitome  of  Ancient  Geography,  Mythology,  Antiquities,  and  Chronology. 
BAltsclimidt^s  Iiat.-i:n§r.  and  Enir^-Iiat.  Dictionary,         9St  Ml 

A  convenient,  condensed  and  cheap  Lexicon  for  beginners. 

These  books  are  printed  in  the  latest  approved  typography,  and  are  part  of 

BDLLIONS'S  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS  AND  SOHOOL  CLASSICS, 


The  other  books  of  the  scries  being  Bulltons's 


Common-School  Grammar,  or 
In  trod,  to  Anel.  Grammar,  $0.60 

Analytical  Grammar 1.00 

Bxercises  in  Analysis  and 
Parsing. 25 

Latin  Grammar 1.50 


Latin  Reader $1.60 

Exercises  in  Latin  Composi- 
tion      1^ 

CsBsar's  Commentaries,  with 
Vocabulary 1^ 

Cicero's  Orations 1.60 


Sallnst %IM 

Greek  Lessona LOO 

Greek  Grammar 1.75 

Greek  Reader 2:26 

Cooper's  VirgU 8J» 


Alden's  Science  of  Government $1.60 

Shaw's  English  Literature 1.75 

Hooker's  Human  Physiology 1.75 


Brooklesby's  Astronomy $1.75 

PeisFuer's  Germ'n  Grammar  (revi'jed)  1.75 
Palmer's  Book-Keeping 1.00 


Bolmar^s    Frencli    Series. 

In    Improved    Style;       Consitting    of 

Levizac's  French  Grammar $1.50  :  Adventures  deTelemaque $1.25 

Book  of  French  Verbs 1.12  ,  Key  to     *«  "         1.00 

Collection  of  Colloquial  Phrases 75  i 

Stoddard's  Series  of  Arithmetics,  revised,  etc. 

With   Larger    Type   and  Modern   Business   Methods. 

Key  to  Now  Practical  Arithmetic |1.00 

Stoddard  t  Henkle's  Elementary  Algebra L26 

Key  to  "  «      1.26 

Stoddard  A  Henkle's  University  Algebra. 2j00 

Key  to  "  "      2J0O 


Stoddard's  Juvenile  Mental  Arithmetic $0.25 

American  lutellectnal  Arithmetic 50 

Key  to  **  "  J>0 

Rudimentoof  Arithmetic .50 

Practical  Arithmetic .flO 

New  Practical  Arithmetic. 1.00 


Copies  for  examination  of  the  above,  excepting  Long's  Classical  Atlas,  and  Bulllons's  and  Kattachmidt's 
Latin  Dictionaries,  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  teachers,  on  receipt  of  half  tlie  annexed  price,  by 

SHELDON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

498  AND  500  Broadway,  Njbw  York. 


THE  BEST  .IJyn  CHE.1PEST: 


GEO.  &  O.  W.  SHERWOOD 

HaTe  remoTed  from  their  old  stand,  118  Lake  Street,  to  the  new  and  more  commodiooi  building 

105  nVTadison  Street, 

Where  they  have  in  store  the  largest  and  best  assortment  of 

SCHOOL  F1JR1VITVRE, 

SCHOOL  APPARATUS, 

OVTLIIVE  HAPS, 

GLOBES,     CHARTS, 

And,  in  foct, 

Every  thing  that  pertains  to  the  Furnishing  of  Schools, 

that  can  be  found  in  the  West. 
To  supply  the  increasing  demand,  they  have  erected  a  large  four-story  building  for  the  Manufacture  of 

School  Furniture  and  Apparatus. 

They  also  publish  a  Seriee  of 

OTJTL.I1TE        ■hj!LJ^-S*&, 

The  Latest  and  Best  in  the  market 
Persons  visiting  the  city  in  quest  of  Furniture  or  Apparatu«  will  please  remember  the  place, 

105   ^Madison  Street,   Chicago, 

OEO.  &  C.  W.  SHERWOOD. 

Orders  attended  to  promptly.       4^  Send  for  Circulars  for  Furniture  and  Apparatus. 


f  iWf  11  if  niii 

88  &  90  Bandolph  and  69  Dearborn  St.,  Ohioago. 

THE  LARGEST  PIANO  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


100  PIANOS  TO  SELECT  FROM. 

-A.LL  Fashionable  Styles — Every  !Price. 

From  tbe  WorId-B«noTned 

oiiic^Eni:bTa-  <sc  soisrs, 

and  Tioeniy  of  the  Best  New-York  cmd  Boston  Ibctories. 


ETERT   PIANO  I^ARRAIVTED  FITE  ITEARS. 

OLD  FIAHOS  TAZEN  IS  EXOHllTOE  FOB  HEW  ONES. 
FIFTY  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  SAVED  BY  BUYING  IN  CHICAGO. 

I  have  more  Pianos  than  can  be  found  in  any  wareroom  in  New  York,  Boston,  or 

Philadelphia,  and  will  pay  any  one's  expenses  to  Chicago  who  can  prove  he 

can  buy  the  same  quality  of  instrument  cheaper,  after  adding 

freight,  in  those  cities  than  at  my  wareroom s  in  Chicago. 


Melodeons!  Melodeons! 

TWENTY  STYLES,  EVERY  PMOE. 

MONITOR  ORGANS! 

POB  CHITBCfl  AND  PABLOB  USE. 

PURE  onaA-isr  toiste. 

Can  be  used  by  any  Melodeon-Player ;  does  not  get  out  of  order. 


Every  one,  when  in  Chicago,  is  cordially  invited  to  call  and  see  our  instruments, 
whether  wishing  to  buy  or  not. 

Save  this  Circular,  and  bring  it  with.  yon. 

Address  all  Letter*  A.L-A.3SrS03Sr     REEID, 

TBHPI.B  OF  MUSIC,  OHIOAGO. 


HENRT  M.  SHERWOOD, 

MAMUFACTURXB  AKD  D8ALBB  IK 

SCHOOL    FTJUNITTJRE 
And  (General  School  Merchandise, 

Has  the  latest  and  most  desirable  styles,  and  bett  School  Detki  and  SeaJU  to  be  found  in  the  Northwest. 


He  is  also  the  Inventor  and  Mannikctnrer  of 


Sherwood^s  Patent  Inh-Wellfor  Schools^ 

Which  is  so  widely  and  &Torably  known  as  the  best  in  use. 
Also,  Agent  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  for 

Ouyot'8  Wall  Haps,  and  Perce's  Magnetic  Olobes. 

The  former  are  the  finest  School  Maps  made,  while  the  latter  only  need  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Other  OUTLINE  MAPS,  SCHOOL  TABLETS  and  OHAfiTS  of  all  kinds. 


BOSTON  AND  FBANKLIN  GLOBES,  etc.,  etc. 
H.   M.    SHERWOOD'S 

LIQUID  SLATING  FOR  BLACKBOARDS, 

ALSO 

Sent  safely  by  Express,  in  tin  cans  of  Pints,  Quarts,  or  Gallons. 

1  m  I 

Parties  wanting  cmy  thing  in  the  line  of  School  Merchandise  can  be  supplied  promptly,  and  on  fliTorablo 
terms. 

Send  for  Blostrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List 
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HEIVRT  n.  SHERHTOOD, 

21  Iiombftrd  Block  (^m  Monroe  street),  OHIOAGO. 
49^  First  door  west  of  the  PostOfBoe. 


NEW  ERA  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 
»  * 

ill  the  Latin  Prose  required  for  entering  College  in  One  Tolnme. 

A  Preparatory  Latin-Frose  Book, 

0ontainiDg  all  the  Latin  Proee  neoessary  for  entorSng  College,  with  referencM  to  HarkneBs's  and  Andrewa 

and  Stoddard's  Latin  Oramman ;  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory ;  a  Vocabulary, 

and  a  Geographical  and  Historical  Index. 

-A.    nsTE-^^T'    Er>ITI03Sr_ 

Containing,  in  addition  to  the  above, 

A  quantity  of  Easy  Proao  Selections,  designed  to  supply  the  place  of  a  Latin  Reader; 

also,  Additional  Proeo  Blatter,  especially  prepared  for  and  adapted  to  the  Introductory  Course  of  Latia 

Prose  at  Harrard  University. 

Thlrteentb.   E^ditiozi :    Szxlarged.  and.   Ixxipro'ved. 
By  I.  H.  HAMSOiy,  A.III.^ 

Principal-of  the  Waterville  Classical  Institute. 
12mo.      pp.  900.      Price  $3.00. 

Probably  no  work  has  for  a  long  time  been  issued  which  has  so  completely  met  the  wants  of  students 
as  this  happily-conceived  volume  by  Mr.  Hanson.  Comprising  in  one  book  all  the  Latin  Proee  required 
for  entrance  into  any  of  our  Colleges;  the  Text,  the  most  approved;  Rrpbrexcbs,  to  the  two  best  Gram- 
mars in  use;  Nora,  brief  and  to  the  poiot,  giving  aid  where  it  is  needed,  and  yet  not  doing  the  papil's 
work  for  him;  a  full  Vooabulart,  with  other  great  merits;  it  has  received  the  approval  of  a  large  number 
of  eminent  proffrasors  and  teachers,  and  has  been  introduced  into  many  of  our  best  schools  and  coUegM. 

PRESIDENT  UHAMPLIN,  of  Waterville  College,  pronounces  it  "A  work  of  great  merit.  .  .  .  .The 
book  can  not  foil  of  being  favorably  received  by  classical  teachers." 

And  8.  H.  Tavtor,  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy— high  authority  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
ject,— says:  **  No  book  of  the  kind  has  appeared  which  is  better  adapted  to  lay  the  right  foundation  tar  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language." 


Companion  to  Hanson's  Latin-Prose  Book. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Latin  Poetry 

FOE  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

Containing  Selections  tram  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Horace;  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory ;  and 

References  to  Harkness^s  and  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Granunara. 

BY 

jr.  H.  HANSON,  A.H.,  aixd  W.  J.  BOIJP£,  A.H^ 

Prin.  of  the  Waterville  Classical  Institute.  |  Master  of  High  School,  Cambridge, 

Beady  Early  in  September.        12nio.    Price  $3.00. 


Shortly  aOer  the  publication  of  the  "  Preparatory  Latin  Prose-Book,"  the  author  and  publishers  of  thst 
work  began  to  receive  requests  from  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  that  a  book  of  Latin  Poetry 
on  the  same  plan  might  be  prepared.  The  **  Hand-Book  of  Latin  Poetry  "  is  the  result  of  an  effort  to  meat 
this  popular  demand. 

The  book  comprises— from  Tirgil,  the  first  six  Books  of  the  ^neid,  the  first  two  Books  of  the  Geoxgici, 
and  Biz  of  the  ISclogues ;  ftom  0vid«  twenty-five  Mythological  Tales  fh>m  the  Metamorphoses;  from  Horaoe^ 
more  than  fifty  of  the  Odes,  the  Carmen  Sncnlare,  five  of  the  Satires,  seven  of  the  Epistles,  and  the  An 
Poetica. 

The  Selections  from  Virgil  include  more  than  is  required  for  admission  to  most  of  the  colleges  in  tbs 
country;  and  the  Selections  ftom  Ovid  and  Horace,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  are  a  full  equivalent  for 
the  omitted  portions  of  Virgil. 

For  Female  Seminaries  and  Colleges,  it  is  believed  that  the  book  will  meet  a  want  which  has  long  been 
widely  fBlt  * 

%*  Attention  is  respectftilly  requested  to  this  valuable  series,  which,  from  its  convenience,  value,  and 
economy,  deserves  careftil  examination. 
Specimen  copies  ftirnished  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  price. 


CROSBY  &  AINSWOBTH,  Fublishexs, 

117  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


WAS  AWARDED  TO 


FATSON,  DnNTON  &  BCBIBIIEB'S 

NATIONAL  PENMANSHIP, 

At  the  Texth  Exhibition  of  the  Mass.  Charitable  MECftAHic  Associatiov, 

September^  18fi5. 
7%e  Judge*.  <n  their  Jleporty  »ay-»  **  This  appenrn  to  be  the  most  pructicd  system  tsnght.  oom- 
bininfi^  all  aeslrable  elennce,  neatneRS,  and  distinctnof«M.   Tt  is  the  system  taiurht  in  our  schools, 
and  if  is  commended  by  its  simplicity  and  adaptability  to  commercial  and  busineafl  pnrpotea. 
The  Committee  recommend,  as  a  recognition  of  itn  morits,  a  Bronze  MedaL** 
So  well  known  is  this  system,  and  sudi  is  its  popularity,  that  the  initials 


are  as  uniTersally  understood,  at  sight,  as  are  the  letters  U.  S.  A.;  and  being  the  lyitem  most 
widely  introdaced,  and  the  most  ex&nsiTeiy  used  in  the  United  States,  the  pnbliBhen  ibel  that 
tfaey  can  rightly  claim  for  it  the  title  of  the 


Pfor  Is   Its   Fame   ocmflnedL  to   tills   Ooimtry» 

The  demand  for  it  in  the  British  Provinces  is  so  great,  that  an  edition  of  this  renowned  series 
wa»  manufactured  in  Engtmni  Tor  the  British- American  marltet,  an  event  unparaUeied  in  tht  Mttoru 
of  Copy  Books !  and  showing  conclusively  that  U  is  considered  there  better  than  any  other  Amert- 
ean  or  BngUsh  system. 

%VA11  persons  interested  in  this  important  branch  of  education,  are  invited  to  examine  this 
system.    Circulars  and  specimens  will  be  sent  on  application. 


PAYSON,  DUNTON  tL  SCRIBNER'S 

STEEL  PEWS. 

Kaanlhetiired  by  Joseph  Otvtxrtr  k  9>(tnn.  fVom  pattemw  made  expressly  for  us.  Considered 
bj  those  who  hare  used  them  as  tho  bc9t  in  the  mmtkei. 
For  sale  by  all  agents  for  P.  D.  &  S. 

CROSBT  &  AIHSWORTH,  117  Washinirton  8t»  Boftan. 

%*  Specimens  (tarnished  on  receipt  of  a  three-cent  stamp. 


J 


GET  THE  BEST;  GET  THE  CHEAPEST: 

The  Eclectic  Educational  Series. 


Most  of  the  Books  of  tho  Eolkotig  Educational  Sebibs  are  well  known  to  the 
public.  Subjected  to  the  most  rigid  criticisms  of  our  best  Educators,  and  to  the 
severest  tests  of  practical  use  in  thousands  of  schools,  tlicj  have  been  constantly 
increasing  in  popular  favor,  until  to-day,  when  they  or*  more  widely  used  and  mor§ 
highly  commended  than  any  other  Series  published  in  America. 

They  have  received  tlie  cordial  indorsement  of  the  most  intelligent  and  Bucoessfol 
teachers  throughout  the  Union.  They  combine  the  rare  advantages  of  saperior 
intrinsic  merit,  admirable  gradation,  typographical  beauty,  cheapneu^  and  eztenBire 
adoption  and  use.    The  Eclectic  Series  embraces, 

ALPHABET  AND   SFELLZNG. 

MoQufPEY's  Primary  School  Charts,        -        -        .        -        -        -    6  Nob. 
McGuffbt's  New  Eclectic  Spelling-Book,    ,        -        -        -        ,        16  Mo, 
De  Wolf's  Instructive  Speller,        -------12  Mo. 

White's  Alphabet  Made  East,      --...-        ^        16  Mo. 
The  Little  Teacher,  or  Word  Method, 16  Mo. 

McGuffbt's  Primart  School  Charts;  a  Series  of  Six  Numbers:  to  accompany 
McGuffey's  New  Eclectic  Readers.  They  combine  both  the  Alphabetio  and  Woid 
Methods  of  teaching  children  to  read,  and  furnish  material  for  thorough  driUs  npon 
all  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language,  and  upon  the  various  difficult  and  unus- 
ual consonant  combinations. 

McGuffbt's  New  Spellinq-Book  is  unsurpassed  by  any  Speller  publidied. 

De  Wolf's  Instruotite  Spbller  i$  a  thorough  and  complete  work  on  orthography, 
proiyinciation,  and  analysis  of  words. 

reading. 

McGuffbt's  Nbw  First     Eclectic  Readbr,      .       •       «        •       *  16  Mo. 

McGuffbt's  New  Second  Eclectic  Reader,  -        -        -        -        -  16  Mo. 

McGuffbt's  New  Third    Eclectic  Reader,       -        ....  16  Mo. 

McGuffbt's  New  Fourth  Eclectic  Rbadbr,  -        -        •        -        -  12  Mo. 

McGuffbt's  New  Fifth     Eclectic  Reader,      -----  12  Mo. 

McGuffbt's  New  Sixth     Eclectic  Reader,  -        -        -        -        -  12  Mo. 

McGuffbt's  New  High  School  Reader,    ------  12  Mo. 

Hbkans'  Young  Ladies'  Reader,    -^-        -        •        -        -        -  12  Mo. 

McGuffbt's  New  Seribs  embraces  many  features  of  ezoellonoe,  calculRted  to 
render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  Educational  Litorature 
of  the  day. 

The  testimony  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  country  goes  to  show  thai  MoGmrrar's 
Nbw  Rbadbrs  are  admirably  simple,  progressive,  and  complete,  and  unezoeptionabls 
in  their  adaptation  to  school  instruction.  They  are  unquestionably  the  6mI^  tkt 
ehtapeatj  and  t?ie  most  popular  School  Readers  published. 

Hbicans*  Toung  Ladibs'  Rbadbr  has  been  prepared  with  enpecial  referenoo  to 
tho  wants  of  Femalo  Schools  and  Seminaries. 


THE  EGLECTIG  EDUGATIONAL  SERIES. 


ELOCUTION. 

McOuffbt's  New  Jvybnilb  Spbakbb,         -       •       •       •       i^  ...    •    12  Mo. 
McGuffey's  Nkw  Eclectic  Speaker^      ......        12  Mo. 

idi>D'8  Elocution  and  Vocal  Culture,     --•>•••    12  Mo. 

McQufvet's  Speakers  embrace  a  great  number  and  yariety  of  choice  seleotioni 
for  reading  and  deolamation. 

Kidd's  Elocution  and  Vocal  Culture  is  an  excellent  manual  for  inBtraotioii 
»nd  olass  drills  and  is  highly  popular  whereyer  used. 

arithmetic. 

Rat's  Primary  Arithmetic,  or  First  Book,    .       .       -       .        •  16  Mo. 

Rat's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  or  Seoons  Book,       -       -       -  16  Mo. 

Rat's  Practical  Arithmetic,  or  Third  Book,         -       -       •       -  16  Mo. 

Rat's  Higher  Arithmetic,  or  Fourth  Book,        -       -       •       •  12  Mo. 

Rat's  Test  Examples,   Without  Answers,  ......  16  Mo. 

Rat's  Test  Examples,    With  Answers,   ......  16  Mo. 

Rat's  Ret  to  Praotioal  Arithmetic,       ......  16  Mo. 

Rat's  Ket  to  Higher  Arithmetic,       .       r       .       .       .       •  12  Mo. 

ALGEBRA    AND   GEOHETBT. 

Bat's  Elbmbntart  Algebra,  or  First  Book,  -  -  .  -  -12  Mo. 
Bat's  Higher  Algebra,  or  Second  Book,  -  -  •  -  .  •  12  Mo. 
Bat's  Ket  to  Algebras,  1st  &  2d  Books,  -  *  -  -  -  12  Mo. 
Bat's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometrt,  -  -  -  •  <-  -  12  Mo. 
EvAHs'  School  Geometry,  ......•.•12  Mo. 

Few  school-books  eyer  published  haye  receiyed  a  wider  or  more  cordial  indorfo- 
ment  from  prominent  and  influential  educators  than  the  works  of  Dr.  Bay. 
Whereyer  used  they  are  liked.  Those  who  haye  thoroughly  tested  their  merits  in  tho 
olass-room  unite  in  pronouncing  them  superior  to  all  other  similar  works. 

Evans'  School  Qbombtrt  presents  in  concise  form  the  leading  propositions 
and  truths  of  the  science. 

GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITIOl*. 

PiNNBo's  Primart  Grammar,     ..-••••.16  Moi» 

PiVNBO'S   AnALTTICAL   GRAMMAR,        .•••.••  12  MOl 

PiKNEO's  English  Teacher,  .••,.•«.«.•  12Moi 
PiiTEBo's  Guide  to  Compositioh,     •••---•12  Mo. 

Probably  no  series  of  Grammars  eyer  attained  a  more  general,  and,  at  the  samo 
time,  so  approved  and  firm  an  introduction  into  the  beet  sohools  of  the  oonatiy,  as 
the  works  of  Prof.  Pinneo. 

They  are  books  of  rare  merit  Those  who  haye  used  them  longest  like  them  best. 
The  thorough  test  of  the  class-room  reyeals  their  superior  exoellenoe  fbr  parpossssf 
school  instruction. 

school  music. 

TovHG  SiNOBE,  Pabt  L---  *---•••  10  Mo. 
TouHO  Singer,  Part  II,         ...•.•••       10  M^ 

Ibn  TouEG  SiiroER,  Parts  I  Airn  H,  embraoes  an  interesting  and  TavM 
eolleetion  of  JuTonile  Musio  for  schools,  and  has  been  seleoted  with  espMial  nfynmm 
to  the  wants  of  the  yoongest  class  of  learners.  The  Songs  are  admirably  adapted  t9 
interest  and  please  children. 


THB  ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

LmsifTHAL  &  Alltn's  Object  Lessons,     ......    16  Mo. 

Whitk's  Class-book  of  Geography,       «..--.        16  Mo. 
Smakt's  Manual  or  Fbse  GrMNASTiaSy      ..--..    16  Mo. 

TH>  EXAMINEB,  OB  TiAGHEBS'  AlD,     ......     12  Mo. 

Chapman's  Aobicvltubal  CuEMisTBTy        ......    16  Mo. 

LiLiBNTHAL  AND  Alltn's  Objbct  Lbssons  AiRiiBhes  B  wy9^m%tiii  ooune  of 
instniction  in  Composition  and  Object  Lessons. 

Whitb's  Class-Book  of  Geoqbapht  contains  a  complete  system  of  oral  in- 
struction, and  map  exercises  for  class  drill. 

Smabt's  Gymnastics,  a  concise  Manual  of  tre^  Gymnastics  and  Dnmb-Bell 
ezeroiBe8)  for  the  school-room  and  parlor. 

TbE  Examinee,  ob  Teachebs'  Aid,  is  designod  to  assist  Candidates  for  Teaeb- 
er't  Certificates,  in  preparing  for  examination. 


EXTENSIVE   POPULARITY. 

The  Eclectic  Series,  embracing  the  above  books,  has  been  recom- 
mended,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the 

Ohio  State  Sufbbinthndbnt  of  Public  Ikstruotiov, 

IVDUVA  StATB  SnPEBIITTBKDISKT  OF   FimLIO  IhSTBUOTIOH, 

iLLnron  Statb  Supbbintbndbkt  of  Fttblio  iNsrBuonoN, 
Iowa  Statb  SuPsanfTBRDBNT  of  Fublio  IiraTKUcTioN, 
Wnoovflor  Statb  Svfbbintbkdbiit  of  Fitbuo  Ivstbuctioiv, 
MnnmoTA  Statb  SuFEsmTBirDKNT  of  Public  iHSTBuonoir, 
MusouBi  Statb  SumHiVTBif  dbkt  of  Public  Ikstkuci'iub, 
EANaiB  Statb  Sufbbibtbnpbbt  of  Public  Instbuctiok, 

PHBHgTLTAlOA  SlATB  SUPBBIBTBNDBNT  OF  PUBUC  IbSTBUOTIOB, 

Wb8t  ViBonnA  Statb  Sufbbintbndbkt  of  Public  Instbuotiob; 

And  by  TBOuaAKmi  of  Boards  of  Education,  School  Cjffioers^  SuperiniendnUM  aad 
Tttrnken,  ia  all  sections  of  the  ooantry. 


Mi*  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desiring  to  makeadiange  in 
text-books  in  nse  in  their  Schools,  are  respectfully  invited  to  corres- 
pond with  the  publishers, 

SARGENT,  WILSON  ft  HINKTiE, 

*  ClRCIHNATI,  0 


THE 

AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES, 

PublisliecL    by 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

48  d!  50  Walker  Street^  New  York. 

No  other  Series  of  School  Books  ever  published  have  attained  so 
wide  a  circulation,  and  received  such  unqualified  approval  from  the  best 
Teachers  of  the  country,  for  their  style,  arrangement,  gradation^  improved 
methods,  and  practical  applicationg. 


THE   TJISriOISr   KEA^DERS. 

Bv  0.  ¥.  SA5DEES,  A.  M.,  and  J.  N.  McELLIGOTT,  LL.D. 

The  "Union  EEArsRs"  are  not  a  revision  of  any  former  Series  of  Sandebs' 
Readers.  They  are  entirely  new  in  viattei*  and  il/uatraliomi,  and  have  been 
prepared  with  great  care  ;  no  time,  labor  or  expense  having  been  spared  to 
make  ihem  eqml,  if  not  superior  to  the  very  best  Series  in  use. 

They  are  strictly  progressive — advancing,  step  by  step,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  each  book,  and  from  one  book  to  another  in  the  Series,  and 
dwelling  upon  each  stage  of  tibe  progress  long  enough  to  render  it  clear  and 
intelligible. 

They  conform  in  Orthography  and  Pronunciation  to  Webster. 

They  seek  to  attract  and  instruct  early  childhood,  not  only  by  east 
BEADING  LESSONS,  but  also,  by  the  use  of  beautiful  and  appropriate  pigtobial 
illustrations. 

Union  Pictorial  Primer.     48   pp.,  heauti/ully  mustrated,    it  U  bo  arranged 
•        as  to  be  adapted  to  the  loord  melUod^  the  Phonetic  method,  or  to  the  ordinary  method.    The 
cuts  are  highly  attractive,  and  afford  numerous  subjects  for  Object  Teaching. 

Union  Primary  Speller.  96  pp.  An  admirable  little  work,  and  a  judicious 
introduction  to  the 

Union  Speller*  no  pp.  a  new,  fiiU  and  complete  work,  jnst  published,  containing 
many  impiovements  in  the  classification  and  combination  of  the  vowel  and  consonant 
sou  ds,  illustrated  by  varied  and  appropriate  exercises. 

Union  Header,  Number  One.  96  pp.  The  large  type,  open  page,  and 
copious  illustrations,  render  it  an  attractive  book  to  children. 

Union  Reader,  Number*  Two.  2O8  pp.  Containing  a  great  variety  of 
style,  diversity  of  subject/  and  appropriateness  of  illustration. 

Union  Reader,  Number  Three.  264  pp.  Furnishes  a  rich  variety  of 
amusing  and  instructive  lessons,  which  will  be  read  and  re-read  by  the  pupil  with  great 
delight  and  profit 

Union  Reader,  Number  Four.    408  pp.  The  direct  object  kept  in  view, 

in  the  preparation  of  this  book,  has  been  to  furnish  the  best  possible  exercises  for  practice 
in  Rhetorical  reading,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  best  moral  impression. 

Union  Reader,  Number  Five,  eoo  pp.  Embracing  a  fuU  Exposition  of 
the  Principles  of  Rhetorical  Reading,  with  numerous  specimens,  both  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  from  the  best  writers,  English  and  American,  as  exercises  for  practice ;  and  with 
Notes  and  Sketches,  Literary  and  Biographical. 

Sanders'  and  McElligoWs  Analysis  of  English   Words. 

240  pp. 


EOBiisrsoDsr's 

Full  Course  of  Mathematics. 

The  large  and  increasing  sale  of  these  books— ^the  emphatic  OQxa" 
mendations  of  hundreds  of  the  best  Teachers  of  the  country,  who  haTe 
tested  them  in  the  class-room,  and  know  whereof  they  affirm^  amplj  attest 
their  real  merits,  and  fully  commend  them  to  general  fayor,  and  to  the 
confidence  and  patronage  of  eyery  thorough  and  practical  Teacher, 

^ 1,^^^^ ^ 

Mobinsan^s  Progressive  Tahle^Book*    Bbautifcllt  Iuottbah©,  od 

on  the  plan  of  Object  Teaching  ;  a  gem  of  a  book  for  the  "  little  ones." 

JRobinson's    Progressive    Primary    Arithmetic,  Iluobtkatid. 

Designed  as  an  easj  introduction  to  the  ^^  Intellectual  Arithmetic." 

Robinson's   Progressive    Intellectual   Arithmetic,  oh  tbb 

INDUCTIVB  FLAN,  and  One  of  the  most  compLde,  oomprtl^nswt,  and  disdpLimary  works  of 
the  kind  ever  given  to  the  public.  It  contains  a  fiiJH,  oondst,  yet  rigid  and  logitud 
system  of  Analtsib. 

Robinson's  Rudiments  of  Written  Arithmetic,  containing  oopiouB 

Slate  and  Bladdtoard  Mercisea  for  beginners.  It  contains  but  little  theory,  bat  namerons 
easy  and  practical  examples. 

Robinson's  Progressive  Practical  Arithmetic*  This  work  covers 

the  whole  ground  of  praclioal  Arithmetic,  and  ftirnishes  to  the  pupil  unsurpassed  &ciUties 
for  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  of  Arithmetic  in  all  its  applications. 

Robinson's    Progressive   Higher   Arithmetic*    Combining  the 

Analytic  and  Synthetic  Methods,  and  forming  a  complete  Treatise  on  Arithmetical 
Science,  in  all  its  Commercial  and  Business  Applications,  for  Schools,  Academies  and 
Commercial  Colleges. 

Robinson's  Arithmetical  Examples,  contains  over  1,500  Practical 
Examples,  promiscuously  arranged,  and  without  the  answers  given.  It  may  be  used 
in  connection  with  any  other  book,  or  series  of  books  on  this  subject,  for  Review  or 
Drill  Exercises. 

Robinson's  New  Elementary  Algebra:  a  dear  and  practical  Treatise 

adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  beginners  in  the  Science. 

Robinson's  New  University  Algebra. 
Robinson's  New  Geometry  and  Trigonometry* 
Robinson's  New  Analytical  Geom.  &  Conic  Sections* 
Robinson's  New  Sunwying  and  Navigation. 
Robinson's  University  Astronomy. 

9^  KEYS  to  the  Arithmetics,  Aloebbas,  Geometbiss,  and  SuBYEnHO, 
are  published  for  the  use  of  Teachers  only. 

I^  The  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  is  in  preparation,  and 
will  appear  in  September,  1866. 
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cation  that  should  deserve  to  be  called  liberal  without  the  admission 
both  of  philology  and  mathematics  as  essential  and  fundamental  ingre- 
dients. The  only  questions  are,  Are  they  the  only  possible  ingredi- 
ents? and,  if  not,  To  what  extent  should  they  be  displaced  by,  or  in 
what  proportion  should  they  be  mingled  with,  other  studies?  A  mix- 
ture of  ingredients  that  would  suit  exactly  one  class  of  minds  and  an- 
swer perfectly  for  the  attainment  of  one  practical  purpose  may  be 
wholly  unsuited  to  another  class  of  minds  or  a  different  object ;  and 
though  it  is  of  course  quite  impossible  to  meet  all  the  varying  shades 
of  mental  character  by  corresponding  variations  in  mental  training, 
and  undesirable  if  it  were  possible  (though  we  think  that  in  our  ordi- 
nary methods  we  do  not  consult  these  natural  differences  and  aptitudes 
enough),  yet  there  are  certain  broad  lines  which  the  future  careers  of 
men  mark  out,  and  for  which  it  is  possible  to  provide  even  in  their 
early  training. 

Now,  the  divine,  the  lawyer,  the  scholar  by  profession,  should  early 
begin  and  thoroughly  study  philology  as  a  mental  training.  The  sci- 
entific engineer,  whether  civil  or  military,  the  architect  and  the  build- 
er, must  begin  early  and  carry  very  far  a  most  thorough  mathemat- 
ical training.  The  chemist  and  the  naturalist  must  cultivate  his  ob- 
serving powers  from  his  youth  upward,  and  study  early  and  late  the 
philosophy  of  induction.  To  these  last  we  would  add  the  medical 
man,  for  we  believe  it  would  benefit  him  far  more  than  Greek  gram- 
mars^ and  perhaps  the  reason  why  medical  science  makes  so  little 
progress,  and  is  a  prey  to  all  manner  of  quackeries,  is  that  it  is  but 
just  beginning  to  emancipate  itself  from  medisdval  superstitions,  and 
place  itself  where  it  belongs,  among  the  sciences  of  observation  and  in- 
duction. 

But  now  comes  the  great  army  of  youths — and  in  this  young  coun- 
try of  ours  what  an  army  it  is !  —  destined  for  none  of  these  callings, 
but  who  are  to  enter  the  various  walks  of  business,  and  who  desire  be- 
fore plunging  into  the  whirl  of  active  life  to  give  themselves  a  real 
education.  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  forced  on  the 
one  hand  to  read  the  Greek  tragedians,  or  on  the  other  to  penetrate 
(hard  fate!)  the  mysteries  of  the  Integral  Calculus,  or  else  be  handed 
over  to  the  classic  shades  of  a  *  business  college'  ?*  We  think  not; 
but  that  a  higher  education  may  be  devised  for  them  too.     Let  us  try 

*  We  desire  to  speak  with  great  respect  of  *  business  colleges '.  They  are  use- 
ful institutions,  and  many  of  them  are  admirably  managed;  but  we  are  here 
speaking  of  Education. 


COPT-BOOKS, 

Revised,   Improved  and  Newly  Enlarged. 

JN  JFOUB  mSTIirCT  BKBTBS,  I^BOGRJESSirXLT  ABBAJTOXJiln 

I.  Common  School  Series,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5^ 

II.  Business  Series,  Nos.  6  and  7. 

III.  Ladies'  Series,  Nos.  8  and  8 

IT.  Exercise  Series,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3. 

TEE  IiEADIHG  OHAEAOTEBIBTIOa  OP  XBE  8TBTE1C  ABBt 
SIMPLICITY.  2.    PRACTICABILITY.  S.    BJBjll 

The  Sygtem  U  the  most  Easy  to  Teach  of  any  before  the  public 


SPENCERIAN  CHARTS  OF  WRITING  &  DRAl 

Sim  in  Jfumber,    In  8itc€,  »4  5y  80  IneheM. 

They  are  so  printed  as  to  prissnt  the  apfkabakck  of  SUPERIOR  BLAG 
WRITINO. 

-■■  ■      ••• 

THE  "SPENCERIAN  KEY-  TO  PRACTICAL  PENttA»J! 

For  the  use  of  Teachers,  Papils/and  Professional  Penmen,  containing  One  Wat 
Fifty  pages,  and  over  Two  Hundred  Illustrations,  is  now  ready. 


The  Spencevlan  Steel  Peiuu. 

These  Pens  combine  elasticity  of  action  with  smoothness  of  point  not  found  ia  oti 
and  are  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  real  SWAN  QUILL  than  anything  hitbefto'l 
Are  used  in  all  the  principal  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGES  in  the  United  Stateei 
pronounced  by  Accountants,  Teachers,  Officials  and  Correspondents  the 

BEST   PENS    MANUFACTURED. 

The  undersigned  are  the  publishers  also  of-^ 

Wells'  Natural  Sciences,  Wlllson's  Histories,  Fasquelle's  French  Series, : 
Stratton's  Book-Keeping,  Woodbury's  (Hrman  Series,  Bradbury's  P  " 
Books,  etc. 

9^ A.  first  supply  of  Union  Readbrs  and  Spellers,  Robinson's  ABrrsiiETiCB  and  j 
Kbrl's  GaiMMARs,  Sfkncbrian  Penmanship,  and  any  other   ordinary  Class-books 
American  Educational  Series  will  be  furnished  for  introdudUm,  at  a  very  liberal  4U 

f^  Teachers,  and  all  others  interested,  are  invited  to  send  for  our  DescriptiTe  K 
ana  Circolars.  and  to  correspond  with  us  f^ely. 


dddrws  iht  PwHishers^ 


mSON,  PHINNEY,  BT.AKTJMAN  *  (toj 


48  A  SO  Walker  Street,  Kmm  IM^ 
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manner  in  which  that  study  is  pursued;  and  viewed  in  this  lights  all 
studies  may  be  disciplinary,  or  the  very  reverse  of  disciplinary.  To 
what  percentage  of  the  students  in  our  colleges  have  the  higher  math- 
ematics any  mental  value,  as  the  study  of  them  is  usually  pursued  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  though  History  may  be  made  a  mere  concatenation 
of  lifeless  events,  can  it  not  be  studied  so  as  to  bring  into  action  a 
great  many  of  the  student's  best  powers  ?  Do  not  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  furnish  a  training  which  can  be  followed  quite  independ- 
ent of  that  knowledge  of  classic  verbal  niceties  which  is  so  apt  to  make 
word-mongers,  and  hair-splitters,  and  men  of  barren  formulae,  in  stead 
of  thinkers  ?  Again,  does  it  not  behoove  the  young  citizens  of  a  free 
republic  to  begin  betimes  the  philosophic  study  of  those  laws  they  are 
to  live  under  and  help  make,  or  shall  we  always  be  left  a  prey  to  the 
sophistries  of  legal  demagogues  ?  Will  any  one  undertake  to  say  that 
in  the  study  of  law,  rightly  pursued,  there  is  no  mental  training?  or 
that  all  the  law  must  of  necessity  be  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  few 
technical  law-schools  ?  In  our  view,  the  more  widely  a  sound  knowl- 
edge of  its  principles  is  spread  as  a  part  of  a  general  education,  the 
less  need  there  will  be  of  multiplying  those  law-schools  and  all  the 
endless  technicalities  on  which  they  depend  for  their  existence. 

And  finally,  and  more  important  to  the  business  man  than  all  the 
rest^  Why  should  not  the  laws  of  his  very  business  be  made  to  yield  a 
discipline  to  his  mind  ?  Is  not  political  economy  a  recognized  and  a 
difficult  science?  Has  not  trade  its  laws?  and  in  the  multitude  of 
products  with  which  the  merchant  deals — in  their  nature,  the  laws 
which  govern  their  production,  and  the  processes  which  enter  into 
their  preparation  for  the  uses  of  man — is  there  not  a  boundless  field 
for  the  highest  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  for  an  education 
which  is  all  the  more  valuable  for  not  stopping  when  the  doors  of  the 
college  are  left  behind,  but  for  furnishing  the  materials  for  a  mental 
discipline  which  need  end  only  with  life?  If  we  would  relieve  trade 
from  the  reproach  which  now  attaches  to  it  of  being  pursued  only  for 
low  and  mercenary  ends,  we  must  raise  up  a  generation  of  educated 
merchants, — of  men  educated  not  from  but /or  their  profession,  who 
will  not  look  down  upon  their  own  calling,  but  will  compel  others  to 
look  up  to  it,  through  the  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  in  which  they 
pursue  it,  and  the  proof  they  give  that  its  pursuit  is  consistent  with 
and  may  be  made  a  true  element  in  a  really  liberal  culture. 

MuMfefaiuetto  T^Mhw. 
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ORAL  INSTRUCTION:  ITS  PHILOSOPHY  AND  METHODS.* 


,  MABT  BOWB  BKR B. 


Thx  last  half-ooDtury  is  probably  nnrivaled,  certaiDlj  nnsurpassedy 
in  progress  by  any  correspoDdiog  period  in  the  world's  history.  In- 
vention after  invention  has  been  brought  to  light,  and  has  been  ap- 
plied to  practical  life  by  this  eminently  practical  age,  until  it  would 
seem  that  the  machinery  of  material  civilization  rapidly  approaches  its 
completion.  With  mechanical  instruments  of  every  kind  brought  to 
a  high  degree  of  perfection,  thus  multiplying  by  thousands  the  work- 
ers of  the  hive;  with  railroads  annihilating  space,  and  thus  increas- 
ing by  many  years  the  actual  working-time  of  man's  life;  with  lines 
of  telegraph  flashing  intelligence  almost  instantaneously  from  one  end 
of  the  civilized  world  to  the  other,  and  soon  to  encircle  the  entire 
globe  with  a  band  of  light;  there  seems  to  be  nothing  wanting  in  the 
instrumentalities  of  civilization. 

This  great  increase  in  the  actual  working  force  of  humanity  has  re- 
leased many  heretofore  occupied  in  subjugating  nature  and  convert- 
ing her  vast  stores  of  wealth  into  forms  available  in  the  supply  of  our 
physical  wants;  and  they  are  thus  free  to  labor  in  the  higher  realms 
of  the  intellectual  and  ^the  spiritual.  As  a  consequence,  correspond- 
ingly great  advances  have  been  made  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
physical,  moral  and  social  science. 

The  geologist  has  gone  down  into  the  secret  chambers  of  the  earth, 
and  read  from  the  mystic  pages  hiddep  there  the  history  of  her  pro- 
gress through  interminable  ages,  from  the  moment  the  first  command 
went  forth  <<Let  there  be  light!''  to  the  time  when  she  stood  complete, 
glorious  in  her  beauty  and  purity,  arrayed  in  her  < wedding  garment' 
and  ready  for  the  coming  of  her  lord.  The  astronomer — not  content 
with  weighing  and  measuring  the  heavenly  orbs,  tracking  their  wand- 
erings through  space  and  discovering  the  secret  of  their  gathering 
themselves  together  in  radiant  families — must  e'en  call  the  chemist  to 
his  aid,  imprison  the  glowing  beams,  and  compel  them  to  reveal  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  bodies  whence  they  come.  The  geogra- 
pher has  learned  to  consider  the  'great  globe  itself  as  a  magnificent 
mechanism,  prepared  by  the  Creator  for  the  accomplishment  of  no 
less  a  purpose  than  the  training  of  humanity  for  its  future  of  glory. 

'Delivered  before  the  Normal  Association  at  Indianapolis,  August  14th,  1B66. 
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Sample  Copy,  Ten  Cents. 


All  pagee  axe  electrotyped,  and  back  namben  can 
alwaya  be  famished. 

.  Tbs  LntLi  Corporal  contains '  sixteen  qaarto 
pages  of  fintrclaas  literary  matter,  written  express- 
ly for  its  pages  by  the  best  jnvenile  writers  of  the 
day.  During  its  first  year  it  has  received  the  un- 
qualified indorsement  of  nearly  all  the  leading  pa- 
pers,  and  has  attained  a  circulation  of  thirty-flye 
thousand. 


KKAD  WSEAT  THE  PAPEBS  SATs 

Forney's  Philadelphia  DaHy  Ptw  says  of  it: 
**  The  LiUle  Corporal  U  destined  to  become  the  great 
chOdren's  paper  of  America.** 

The  Little  Chrporal  must  certainly  become  a  great 
fkYorite  in  every  home  it  reaches. —  Sunday-School 
Times. 

A  better  periodica]  for  children  can  not  well  be 
imagined. — Chicago  Republican. 

It  is  unquestionably  the  best  periodical  for  child- 
ren in  the  United  States.  Tt  ought  to  have  a  thou- 
sand patrons  in  Oregon. — Pacific  Ch.  Adv.  (Oregon). 

It  already  excels  every  ehiUr*  paper  theU  we  know 
qfin  this  eoufUrj^.— Chicago  Evening  Journal. 


Tt  is  the  cleverest  thing  of  its  kind  yat  realised  in 
America.— Roxbory  (Mass.)  Jon rnal. 

The  Littte  Oorpnral, — Certainly  we  have  Been 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  child's  paper  which  ccmld 
compare  with  this  which  cornea  to  na  from  o^rer  the 
prairies.— Portland  (Maine)  Daily  Proas. 

The  Little  Corporal  is  conducted  with  a  great  deal 
of  tact,  taste,  and  care.  £ither  this  paper  or  Ow 
Young  ^iU-«— and  it  would  be  hard  to  choose  be- 
tween them  — would  provo  a  welcome  present  Ibr 
the  children.— The  Nation. 

It  should  be  in  every  household. —  N.  T.Ttecfaer. 

The  brave,  beautiful  and  good  IaUU  Corporal  otm- 
quers  all.— Vermont  State  Journal. 

There  never  was  a  better  paper  printed  for  child- 
ren. We  should  desire  no  better  monument  to 
leave  behind  us  in  the  world  than  the  gratitude  of 
the  little  folks  who  read  this  paper,  all  the  way  from 
Maine  to  Oregon. —  Bloomington  (111.)  Pantagraph. 

The  LittU  Onrporal  sparkles  all  over  with  vivacity 
and  entertainment.  It  Is,  without  doubt,  the  best 
and  cheapest  children'a  gazett4>  published  any  whoe. 
—Marshall  (Mich.)  Statesman. 

The  LittU  Corporal  is  the  most  interatinK  and 
instructive  monthly  in  the  Union.— LouisTilleDem. 

^^^.t  ^?^.r"L^^'""^°»^QP»  ^«  can  cheerfully 
say  of  The  LttUe  Corporal  that  it  deserves  all  the 
praise  that  has  been  lavished  upon  it  by  the  diwi 
every  where.- Philadelphia  Episcopal  Recorder. 

As  beautiful  as  ever,  and  full  of  crisp,  rich,  dainty 
things  in  the  repast  it  spreads  for  the  little  folka 
-  Pittsburgh  Christian  Advocate. 

If  continued  as  commenced,  it  must  become  m 
popular  as  Peter  Parley  in  his  palmiest  days.— Phrt- 
nological  Journal.  .  j       »»*» - 

We  could  give  a  hundred  such  notices, 
if  we  had  space. 


■TO      "I7]E3j£LC:7; 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  The  Little  Corporal  as  an  edacator.  In  this 
capacity  it  claims  to  be  a  colaborer  with  you,  and  therefore  confidently  asks  your 
assistance  in  enlarging  the  field  of  its  usefulness.     We  offer  a 

Liberal     CormnissiorL 

with  other  inducements,  to  those  who  will  aid  us  in  extending  our  circulation 
N.B.— Specimen  number  and  circular  sent  gratis  to  teachers  on  receipt  of  addresi- 

]VEi?r  voil.xjm:e  b£:gmtvs    with    •xxjii-Yr 

Address  .A.XjiX*X=1.3E333   XIji.    g|-»>s  \j^  b^bttTs 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Care  of  Dunlop,  Sewell  &  Spalding., 
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ORAL        TEACHING.* 


BT    BDWIN    C.    HBWETT. 

ScHooL-QoiNG  has,  or  ought  to  have,  two  objects, —  Education  and 
Learning, —  Development  and  Acquisition:  its  true  purposes  are  to 
aid  the  pupil  to  become  and  to  get.  These  two  purposes,  though  they 
may  be  distinctly  seen  and  separately  stated,  are  not  easily  dissociated 
in  any  proper  system  of  education.  Acquisition  strengthens  the  pow- 
er to  acquire, — at  least,  if  properly  made;  and  every  increase  of  power 
^makes  new  acquisition  more  easy.  There  are  scarcely  any  proper 
school  or  educational  exercises  that  do  not,  more  or  less  perfectly, 
serve  both  purposes  of  school-going. 

True,  there  are  those  who  seem  to  think  that  the  only  object  of 
schools  is  to  help  the  pupil  to  a  stock  of  knowledge;  and  they  estimate 
the  value  of  a  school,  and  of  a  teacher's  services,  by  the  number  of  facts 
the  pupil  has  been  able  to  store  away  in  his  memory.  In  fact,  if  we 
probe  the  matter  somewhat  deeply,  I  fear  we  shall  find  this  view  much 
more  prevalent  than  any  one  with  just  educational  ideas  could  wish. 
Which  seems  to  be  the  common  aim  of  examinations, — whether  of  pu- 
pils or  of  candidates  for  the  teacher's  office, — ^is  it  to  find  what  the  can- 
didate can  do,  or  what  he  has  learned? 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  are  ready  to  ad- 
vocate certain  school  exercises  and  processes,  simply  for  the  power 
they  are  supposed  to  give:  they  are  defended  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  merely  mental  gymnastics.  But  I  see  not  why  each  exercise,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  imparts  strength,  may  not  serve  a  utilitarian  pur- 
pose. Our  faculties  and  powers  grow  by  use.  If  we  wish  to  strengthen 
the  Memory,  may  it  not  be  as  well  done  by  learning  algebraic  formu- 
IsB,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  places,  lists  of  rulers  and  sovereigns, 
or  the  ten  commandments,  as  by  learning  that  which  has  in  itself  no 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  American  Normal  Association,  at  Indianapolis, 
August  14th,  1866. 
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value?  May  not  the  Reasoning  powers  be  as  well  developed  by  the 
processes  of  geometry,  which  may  help  to  lay  out  roads  or  measure  the 
distances  of  the  planets,  as  in  the  endless  and  futile  sophisms  of  the 
mediaeval  schoolmen?  Why  may  not  the  Perceptives  be  as  well 
trained  in  observing  the  peculiarities  of  bark  and  leaves,  in  studying 
and  classifying  bugs  and  birds,  as  in  the  observation  of  things  that 
take  no  hold  on  our  every -day  life? 

But,  while  we  recognize  and  defend  the  twofold  purpose  of  school- 
training,  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  that  development  is  better  than 
mere  acquisition.  Development  is  fundamental;  acquisition  will  fol- 
low it.  Development  is  the  nobler  part  of  education;  in  fact,  etymo- 
logically,  it  is  about  the  whole  of  it.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge, — 
if  it  be  real,  and  not  a  mere  gathering  of  the  signs  of  knowledge,  words, 
—  can  hardly  fail  to  foster  development.  And  yet,  shall  we  not  all 
confess  the  truth  of  the  philosopher's  words:  "  Neither  is  there  found 
any  proportion  between  the  possession  of  truths  and  the  development  of 
the  mind  in  which  they  are  deposited.  Every  learner  in  science  is  now 
familiar  with  more  truths  than  Aristotle  or  Plato  ever  dreamed  of 
knowing;  yet,  compared  with  the  Stagy  rite  or  the  Athenian,  very  few 
among  the  masters  of  modern  science  rank  higher  Ihan  intellectual 
barbarians."?  Still,  we  think,  development  —  education — must  come 
to  us  chiefly  through  the  process  of  gathering;  really,  it  came  thus  to 
those  giants  of  old.  The  reason  why  they  so  far  overtopped  the  mod- 
erns in  power  is  that, —  in  addition,  perhaps,  to  the  germs  of  greater 
strength, —  their  gathering  was  accomplished  more  completely  by  them-* 
selves, — less  at  second-hand, —  and  by  the  overcoming  of  greater  ob- 
stacles. 

And  here  let  us  stop  a  moment  to  examine  these  familiar,  hackneyed 
words, — 'Education',  'Development'.  Their  meaning  is  much  the 
same:  neither  contains  the  remotest  suggestion  of  creation.  To  edu- 
cate is  merely  to  lead  out;  but,  at  least,  the  germ  of  the  thing  to  be 
led  out  must  be  already  present.  To  develop  is  to  take  the  cover  off, 
to  unveil;  but  no  removal  of  covering  will  bring  to  sight  what  does 
not  now  exist.  It  follows,  then,  that,  as  men  are  created  with  the 
germs  of  powers  widely  differing,  no  systems  of  education  can,  or 
ought  to,  make  all  men  alike.  'Tis  often  said  that  *'a  man  may  be- 
come whatever  he  wills."  This  is  true,  as  a  lamented  friend  was  wont 
to  say,  only  *  within  certain  great  limits '.  Away  with  the  teaching  that 
every  man  may  make  a  Newton  or  a  Michel  Angelo.  Had  Newton 
himself  attempted  the  work  of  Angelo,  we  should  have  lost  the  philos- 
opher without  gaining  another  great  artist.  On  the  other  hand,  had 
Angelo  given  himself  to  the  Mathematics,  he  never  could  have  written 
the  Principia,  but  we  should  have  missed  St.  Peter's  dome. 

That  remark  of  Kirke  White's,  that  he  would  leave  writing  verses 
and  attend  thoroughly  to  mathematics,  because  he  more  than  half  sus- 
pected himself  of  a  dislike  for  them,  is  worthy  of  only  partial  com- 
mendation.    Had  he  lived,  he  might  probably  have  filled  an  honorable 
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place. among  the  poets;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  his  mathematics 
would  have  greatly  benefited  either  himself  or  the  world,  especially 
if  he  really  had  a  natural  dislike  for  them.  Shall  we  agi'ee,  then,  that 
true  development  is  the  great  purpose  of  school-going?  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  individual  as  God  has  made  him,  and  not  as  some  one 
else  is  made?  And,  as  no  nursery-man  spends  his  time  chiefly  in  nurs- 
ing his  inferior  trees  to  the  neglect  of  the  promising  ones,  and  no 
stock-raiser  cares  chiefly  for  the  infirm  and  feeble  of  his  flock,  shall 
we  not  give  our  best  efforts  as  teachers  to  the  superior  training  of  those 
powers  which  any  individual  pupil  may  possess  in  a  high  degree,  in 
stead  of  spending  the  best  of  our  strength  and  his  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  make  him  altogether  conform  to  some  fancied  general  symmetry? 

I  would  not  decry  symmetrical  development:  but  some  of  you  will 
remember  that,  according  to  the  proverb,  there  are  materials  from 
which  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  silk  purse  or  a  whistle.  I  fear,  some 
times,  in  these  days  of  famous  educational  systems  and  hobbies,  of 
class-training  and  graded  schools,  we  shall  do  our  work  too  much  by 
.the  wholesale  and  in  the  mass;  and  I  can  but  believe  that  every  true 
teacher  should  be  especially  on  the  alert,  now,  for  individual  peculiar- 
ities, and  in  aditpting  at  least  a  part  of  his  efforts  to  promote  their 
growth  and  perfection. 

If  Development,  or  real  Education,  comes  chiefly  by  the  means  of  ac- 
quisition, it  becomes  us  to  inquire  in  what  way  the  acquisition  is  made. 
I  know  of  but  two  methods  of  obtaining  knowledge,  viz.,  by  original 
» investigation,  and  by  receiving  from  others, — that  is,  by  tradition.  It 
is  idle  to  deny  the  importance  or  the  usefulness  of  either  method.  To 
cut  ourselves  oflT  from  original  discovery  or  invention  is  to  put  an  end 
to  all  progress, —  to  become  at  once  like  the  Chinese, —  to  acknowledge 
that  the  ''former  days  were  better  than  these",  truly,  which,  the  wise 
man  says,  *'  is  not  to  inquire  wisely."  To  reject  all  that  antiquity  has 
done  is  to  render  ourselves  beggars,  and  to  compel  the  present  to  do 
over  again  all  the  work  of  the  past. 

We  are  far  from  adopting  the  extreme  theory  of  some,  that  books 
are  useless  or  harmful  in  correct  teaching,  and  that  the  pupil  is  to  find 
out  every  thing  for  himself.  Yet,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  great- 
est error  in  our  schools  in  the  past,  and  perhaps  at  present,  is  too  great 
slavishness  to  books.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  often  the  memorizing 
of  the  text-book  —  and  frequently  the  words  of  the  book  only,  with  but 
the  faintest  or  no  conception  of  their  value — takes  the  place  of  re«d 
learning.  If  our  books  were  the  best  possible,  this  were  bad  enough; 
but,  with  such  crude,  imperfect,  and  often  inaccurate,  books  as  we 
have,  it  is  far  worse;  and  the  only  thing  more  pernicious  would  be  to 
discard  books  entirely,  at  least  until  we  can  get  a  better-trained  class 
of  teachers  than  the  present  generation  is  like  to  give  us. 

Let  us  attend  a  little  to  the  two  ways  of  learning  that  we  have  indi- 
cated, and  inquire  what  is  the  need  of  the  living,  oral  teacher  in  each. 
Original  investigation  is  the  earliest  and  chief  business  of  the  child. 
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No  sooner  does  he  open  his  eyes  in  this  wonderful  world,  than  he  be- 
gins his  investigations.  But,  like  the  partially-restored  blind  man,  he 
sees  ^men  as  trees  walking',  the  moon  is  as  near  as  the  lamp.  How 
necessary  to  the  young  philosopher  the  aid  of  the  mother  or  teacher! 
and  how  important  to  the  little  learner  that  his  guides  should  not  be 
of  the  number  who,  *  having  eyes,  see  not,  and  having  ears,  hear  not*! 
What  can  an  Agassiz  see,  as  with  the  eye  of  a  microscope,  to  which 
you  and  I  are  as  blind  as  the  crawling  mole!  Still,  many  of  the  child's 
questions  must  go  unanswered,  even  if  he  be  under  the  guidance  of  the 
wisest. 

But,  not  only  in  the  training  of  the  perceptive  faculties  and  in  the 
study  of  Nature  is  it  important  that  the  pupil  be  guided  by  an  intelli- 
gent teacher,  but  also  in  his  early  acquaintance  with  school  studies  he 
may  be  led  to  find  out  many  things  for  himself  better  than  to  be  taught 
those  things  in  any  other  way.  He  who  does  not  know  that '  two  and 
two  make  four'  is  said  to  be  very  ignorant;  but  no  one  possesses  that 
early  truth  as  his  own  property  until  he  finds  it  out  by  his  own  inves- 
tigation. The  pupil  need  not  be  told  dogmatically  that  a  represents 
four  sounds  in  the  English  language:  help  him,  and  he  will  discover  it 
for  himself  Why  tell  the  pupil,  to  begin  with,  that  '*  an  island  is  a 
body  of  land  surrounded  by  water  "  ?  By  the  help  of  his  imagination, 
or  of  a  picture,  or,  better  yet,  by  seeing  a  real  island,  let  him  become 
familiar  with  the  fact;  then  put  it  in  words  for  him,  or,  aid  him  to  do  it 

It  were  easy  to  multiply  examples  in  every  one  of  the  school  stud- 
ies: but  we  may  say,  in  brief,  that  no  fact  or  definition  will  ever  be  the 
pupil's  own  until  he  has  acquired  it  by  some  labor  of  his  own  much 
akin  to  original  investigation;  and  happy  is  that  pupil  who,  in  these 
early  forays  into  the  domain  of  science,  has  a  competent  guide,  with  a 
clear  head,  and  a  tongue  equally  ready  to  move  or  to  rest,  as  occasion 
may  require. 

But,  is  it  objected  that,  in  this  way,  we  are  doing  what  I  just  now 
condemned, —  that  is,  throwing  away  what  others  have  done,  and 
obliging  the  pupil  to  do  it  all  over  for  himself?  Not  so.  It  was  easy 
for  the  courtiers  to  make  the  egg  stand  on  end  when  Columbus  had 
showed  them  how ;  but  only  one  egg  stood  by  his  action :  so  it  was  easy 
for  the  European  after  Columbus  to  discover  America;  but  no  one  of 
them  discovered  America  without  making  the  voyage.  No  reading  of 
the  account  of  Columbus  really  showed  Cat  Island  or  Cuba  to  a  single 
Spaniard. 

But,  is  it  again  objected  that  time  is  wasted  in  this  way?  that  the 
pupil  knows  enough  about  an  island  when  he  has  well  learned  the  def- 
inition, without  any  such  trouble  as  we  recommend?  This  leads  me 
to  speak  of  the  necessity  of  oral  teaching  in  connection  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  from  books;  for  I  conceive  that  we  here  touch  the 
most  fatal  error  in  our  schools.  How  long  before  parents  and  t-eachers 
will  learn  that  a  pupil  may  recite  words  with  the  utmost  correctness 
and  glibness,  and  yet  be  as  ignorant  of  their  meaning  as  a  Hottentot? 
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In  fact,  not  seldom  the  words,  like  racers,  run  with  the  more  ease  the 
less  weight  they  carry.  Old  Shenstone  had  a  truer  conception  when 
he  writes  of 

"Learning's  imps, 
Who,  cheerless,  o'er  her  darkling  region  stray, 
Till  Reason's  morn  arise  and  light  them  on  their  way." 

After  careful  thought  and  research,  we  come  fully  to  comprehend 
the  truth  that  "  the  square  of  the  sum  of  two  quantities  is  equal  to  the 
square  of  the  first,  plus  twice  the  product  of  the  two,  plus  the  square 
of  the  second  " ;  and  when  the  tyro  in  Algebra  jabbers  off  this  formula, 
we  vainly  fancy  that  it  means  as  much  to  him  as  it  means  to  us.  Said 
one  of  a  smart  class  in  Geography,  '*  Latitude  is  distance  from  the 
Equator  neither  North  or  South."  He  had  probably  given  it  so  twen- 
ty times;  but  a  little  rapidity  or  indistinctness  had  hid  the  mistake 
from  his  teacher  till  a  visitor  discovered  it.  Still,  this  absurd  state- 
ment was  as  good  to  that  pupil,  in  every  respect,  as  the  right  one. 

To  my  mind,  the  strangest  of  all  the  strange  things  in  respect  to 
Pestalozzi  is  that  he,  after  his  full  and  clear  enunciation  of  educational 
principles  as  enduring  as  the  eternal  hills,  should  have  fallen  into  just 
this  mistake,  and  should  have  taken  for  granted  that,  when  his  pupils 
made  his  statements  after  him,  they  comprehended  ail  the  ideas  those 
statements  covered;  and  more  absurd  still,  that  he  should  believe  — 
and  actually  attempt  it — that  he  could  write  down  correct  processes 
of  teaching  in  a  book  in  such  a  way  that,  by  its  aid,  the  most  stupid 
could  teach  as  well  as  the  most  intelligent.  And  yet,  when  I  see  some 
of  the  famous  minute  systems  of  Object  Lessons  now  published  and 
used,  I  query  if  Pestalozzi' s  mistake  died  with  him. 

The  philosophy  of,  this  mistake  can  be  stated,  I  think,  in  a  single 
proposition, —  viz.,  the  mind  of  the  hearer  will  always  determine  the  value  of 
a  word  to  him.  Trench  says  ''  You  can  not  impart  to  any  man  more 
than  the  words  which  he  understands  either  now  contain  or  can  be 
made  intelligibly  to  him  to  contain." 

You  will  not  suspect  me  of  an  attempt  to  be  original  when  I  ay 
words  are  like  coins.  But  what  gives  coins  their  value?  To  be  sure, 
they  must  contain  real  metal,  and  they  must  bear  the  stamp  of  author- 
ity; but  this  is  not  all.  The  value  is  chiefly  determined  by  the  state 
or  condition  of  the  possessor.  The  dime,  to  the  rich  spendthrift,  may 
mean  only  an  inferior  cigar  or  a  drink  of  whisky;  to  the  poor  widow 
it  means  the  loaf  of  bread  that  may  save  the  life  of  her  starving  child. 
To  the  poor  laborer,  the  dollar  he  receives  at  night  stands  for  a  long 
day's  work  in  the  broiling  sun,  or  it  may  mean  the  food  or  clothing 
for  which  the  dear  ones  at  home  are  suffering  To  the  child,  or  the 
savage,  neither  the  metal  nor  the  stamp  determines  the  value  of  the 
coin:  it  is  its  color,  size,  or  jingle;  the  bright  center  the  glittering  bead 
may  be  worth  more  than  the  tarnished  dollar  or  double-eagle. 

A  few  days  since,  a  curious  friend,  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  was 
discoursing  to  me  most  enthusiastically  concerning  an  old  silver  coin 
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that  had  been  picked  up  some  where  in  the  wilds  of  Wisconsin.  Its 
intrinsic  value  was  about  two  dollars.  But  what  was  it  worth  to  him? 
It  was  an  old  European  coin  struck  in  honor  of  the  Peace  of  Westpha- 
lia; and,  although  the  time  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  my 
friend  had  just  risen  from  a  little  nap  to  take  the  train,  yet,  as  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  photograph  of  the  precious  coin  and  explained  to  me 
its  curious  legend,  the  memory  of  what  that  coin  meant — the  history 
of  the  Thirty-Ye-ars  War,  and  the  grand  facts  connected  with  the  im- 
portant peace  that  closed  it — caused  a  wonderful  light  under  his  spec- 
tacles. He  had  also  a  photograph  of  a  coin  struck  by  Philip  of  Mace- 
don, — perhaps  from  the  gold  of  the  Chersonesus,  which  that  monarch 
knew  so  well  how  to  use;  but,  I  am  sure,  it  would  have  taken  a  great- 
er sum  of  Philip's  gold  to  buy  from  my  friend  even  the  shadows  of 
those  two  coins  than  was  often  sufficient  to  bribe  an  Athenian  orator, 
or  to  open  the  gates  of  a  hostile  city. 

All  that  has  here  been  said  in  respect  to  coins  will  apply  equally 
well  in  respect  to  the  value  men  find  in  words :  some  word  which  opens 
up  a  whole  volume  of  history, — which  is  itself,  as  Trench  says,  'fossil 
history ', — will  kindle  in  the  eye  of  an  appreciative  man  as  vivid  a  glow 
as  shone  in  the  eyes  of  my  curious  friend  on  that  June  morning.  As 
the  child  and  the  savage  judge  of  coins,  so  will  the  untutored  and  the 
thoughtless  regard  the  words  we  use :  their  length  and  jingle  make 
their  value.  How  much  sweeter  is  the  sound  of  some  high-wrought, 
foreign  phrase  than  that  of  the  plain  Saxon,  whose  meaning  is  as  ac- 
cessible as  the  chestnut  just  fallen  from  the  burr!  ''  Pastor,"  said  an  old 
deacon,  "do  you  not  understand  Latin?"  "Yes,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Why,  then,  do  you  never  put  any  in  your  sermons?"  "Would  you 
understand  it,  if  I  did?"  said  the  pastor.  "No;  but  we  pay  for  the 
best, — and  we  want  it." 

As  the  spendthrift  regards  and  uses  the  money  in  his  pocket,  so  does 
the  thoughtless  pupil  regard  the  precious  words  with  which  we  are  so 
careful  to  fill  his  memory.  They  will  be  worth  little  to  any  one  to 
whom  they  do  not  represent  past  toil  and  present  use.  As  two  things 
—  intrinsic  value  and  an  appreciation  in  the  possessor — are  necessary 
to  the  worth  of  a  coin,  so  precisely  the  same  two  things  are  essential 
to  the  worth  of  every  word  we  learn  or  use.  And  this  appreciation 
rarely,  or  never,  is  a  spontaneous  growth.  Any  living  teacher,  with 
the  living  voice,  and  with  ingenious,  well-expressed  thought,  must 
make  words  real  to  the  mind  of  the  child, — must  lead  him  to  the  act- 
ual things  of  which  the  words  he  learns  are  only  the  signs. 

The  criticisms  made  by  good  old  Comenius  upon  the  methods  of 
teaching  in  vogue  in  his  day  have  not  yet  lost  their  force,  although 
more  than  two  hundred  years  have  passed  since  they  were  written: 
"  To  instruct  youth  well  is  not  to  cram  them  with  a  misk-mash  of  words, 
phrases,  sentences,  and  opinions,  gathered  from  reading  various  au- 
thors, but  to  open  their  understandings  to  the  things  themselves; 
so  that  from  them,  as  from  living  springs,  many  streamlets  may  flow." 
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"  Hitherto  the  schools  have  done  nothing  with  the  view  of  developing 
children,  like  young  trees,  from  the  growing  impulse  of  their  own 
roots,  but  with  that  of  hanging  them  over  with  twigs  broken  off  else- 
where. They  teafch  youth  to  adorn  themselves  with  others'  feathers, 
like  the  crow  in  -^sop's  fables.  They  do  not  show  them  things 
themselves  as  they  are,  but  tell  them  what  one,  and  another,  and  a 
third,  and  a  tenth,  has  thought  and  written  about  them ;  so  that  it  is 
thought  a  mark  of  great  wisdom  for  a  man  to  know  a  great  many  opin- 
ions which  contradict  each  other." 

A  celebrated  writer  *  of  English  history,  in  more  recent  times,  uses 
similar  language:  "The  memory  is  by  no  means  the  faculty  which  it 
is  (most)  important  in  education  to  cultivate;  very  far  from  it  .  .  . 
The  originating  powers  most  require  cultivation.  Men  must  be  ena- 
bled to  think  for  themselves,  not  learn  what  we  think."  Quotations 
from  the  soundest  writers  on  Education,  both  ancient  and  modern,  in 
condemnation  of  rote  learning,  might  be  adduced,  adinfinitum.  And 
yet  the  vicious  system  continues  and  finds  advocates,  and  will  do  so 
until  judicious  oral  teaching,  conducted  by  teachers  fitted  for  their 
work,  shall  become  far  more  common  than  it  is  at  present.  Just  now, 
the  main  aim  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  the  Teachers'  Journals 
in  the  United  States  seems  to  be  to  show  up,  condemn,  and  correct, 
this  very  evil 

But  children  are,  nevertheless,  frequently  taught,  as  Hamlet  read, 
"Words,  words,  my  lord";  and  the  correct,  prompt  repetition  of 
words,  understood  or  not,  wins  medals  and  applause.  Not  seldom,  I 
fear,  were  the  test  applied,  the  result  would  be  as  humiliating  as  in  the 
case  reported  by  one  of  the  Royal  Inspectors  in  England,  some  ten 
years  ago.  Two  children,  about  eleven  years  old,  and  exhibiting  more 
than  usual  intelligence,  were  asked  to  write  down  several  answers 
from  the  catechism,  which  they  had  repeated,  week  days  and  Sun- 
days, one  half-hour  each  day,  for  four  or  five  years.  The  result,  in  re- 
spect to  one  answer,  was  as  follows:  "  My  duty  toads  God  is  to  bleed  in 
him  to  fearing  and  to  loaf  withold  your  arts  withold  my  mine  withold 
my  sold  and  with  my  sernth  to  whirchp  and  to  give  thinks  to  put  my 
old  trast  in  him  to  call  upon  him  to  onner  his  old  name  and  his  world 
and  to  save  him  truly  all  the  days  of  my  life's  end."  I  can  give  you 
but  little  idea  of  the  spelling,  of  course;  but  the  inspector  remarks 
that  "  the  error  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  spelling,  not  a  phonetic  express- 
ion of  ideas  that  are  understood,  but  that  it  involves  absolute  nonap- 
prehension  of  the  meaning." 

By  such  training,  not  only  is  the  mind  allowed  to  sleep,  but  a  pre- 
mium is  given  for  slumber.  And  how  much  like  this  passes  for  Edu- 
cation, now  and  here!  What  need  for  the  competent  teacher  to  *  wake 
up  mind',  as  Mr.  Page  well  expresses  it,  by  bringing  his  own  mind 
into  living,  earnest  contact  with  the  mind  of  the  pupil!     A  mind  not 

*  Froude. 
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essentially  diseased  will  never  again  be  satisfied  with  such  miserable 
word-work,  if  it  has  once  been  thoroughly  'waked  up'. 

A  very  excellent  writer  on  this  subject  says:  ''The  pupil  whose  in- 
tellect has  once  been  aroused  can  not  help  striving,  {>artially  at  least, 
to  understand  what  he  hears  or  learns,  and  can  not  fasten  his  attention 
upon  sounds  that  are  unintelligible  to  liim.  The  pupil  whose  intellect 
has  slumbered  while  his  senses  have  been  active  remembers  sounds 
with  facility,  and  is  content  to  attach  no  meaning  to  them.  He  sub- 
stitutes the  appearance  of  knowledge  for  the  reality, —  the  sign  for  the 
thing  signified, — ^words  for  ideas, — answers  for  information.  His  verb- 
al knowledge  is  often  so  accurate  as  to  prevent  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  the  utter  mental  darkness  that  it  veils." 

I  have  dwelt  long  upon  the  importance  of  oral  teaching, — which,  by 
the  way,  is  about  the  only  teaching;  for,  to  read  questions  from  a  book 
and  to  hear  the  answers  from  a  book  about  as  much  resembles  real 
teaching  as  whitewashing  a  barn  resembles  the  painting  of  Angelo's 
frescoes.  I  might  add  to  what  I  have  already  said  that  there  are  many 
things  important  for  the  pupil  to  learn  in  his  school-days  that  he  will 
not  find  in  his  school-books.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  have  prescribed 
studies  enough  in  our  schools  already;  but,  by  attending  to  judicious 
oral  lessons,  not  only  will  the  pupil's  mind  be  waked  up,  the  words  of 
his  book  have  a  meaning,  and  his  power  to  investigate  for  himself  be 
developed  and  strengthened,  but  he  will  acquire  a  fund  of  knowledge 
supplemental  to  that  in  his  books,  and  not  less  essential  to  him. 

It  now  only  remains  to  make  a  few  suggestions  respecting  the  pre- 
paring and  conducting  of  oral  lessons;  and  I  remark, — They  must 
be  well  considered,  and  carefully  prepared,  beforehand.  Mere  ramb- 
ling talks  are  of  but  little  value  any  where;  and  the  hours  of  school 
are  too  few  to  allow  any  part  of  them  to  be  thus  wasted.  Each  exer- 
cise ought  to  have  some  definite  aim, —  some  one  or  more  leading 
things  which  it  is  proposed  to  teach;  and  the  steps  by  which  the  grand 
result  is  to  be  reached  should  be  carefully  arranged.  Not  that  the 
whole  conversation  can  well  be  devised  beforehand,  for  it  is  desirable 
that  conversation  between  pupils  and  teacher  should  be  full  and  free; 
but  the  conclusions  in  every  case  can  be  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher,  and  should  be  cast  in  exact  and  perspicuous  language, — words 
fit  to  be  written  down  by  the  pupil  and  treasured  in  his  memory.  All 
that  was  said  about  words  as  compared  to  coins — and  more,  too — 
should  be  regarded  now. 

Not  only  should  the  teacher  see  clearly  the  point  he  intends  to  reach, 
but  he  must  take  the  utmost  care  that  the  point  be  really  attained  by 
the  mind  of  the  pupil;  no  side  questions  must  be  allowed  to  obscure 
the  main  thought;  no  apparent  comprehension  on  the  pupil's  part 
must  satisfy  till  it  is  known  to  be  real.  Some  of  you  remember  the 
story  of  the  Sunday-school  teacher's  illustration  of  the  meaning  of 
Faith,  and  its  result.  To  make  the  subject  clear,  he  called  the  atten- 
tion of  his  class  to  a  boat  floating  on  a  neighboring  stream,  which  could 
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be  seen  through  the  window.  "Boys,  do  you  see  that  boat?"  ''Yes, 
sir."  ''Can  you  see  the  bottom  of  it?"  "No,  air."  "Do  you  know 
what  is  on  the  bottom  of  it?"  "No,  sir."  "Well,  if  I  should  tell  you 
that  a  leg  of  muton  is  on  the  bottom  of  that  boat,  would  you  believe 
it?"  "  Yes,  sir."  "  Well,  that  would  be  faith."  On  the  next  Sunday, 
wishing  to  review  his  instruction,  the  first  question  was,  "  Well,  who 
can  tell  me  what  faith  is?"  Every  hand  was  raised,  "Johnny,  you 
may  tell."     "A  leg  of  mutton  in  a  boat,  sir,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

Besides  knowing  clearly  what  he  means  to  do,  the  teacher  must  take 
good  care  not  to  undertake  too  much  at  one  time.  Perhaps  —  especial- 
ly with  a  young  teacher — this  mistake  is  more  likely  to  occur  than 
almost  any  other.  Do  not  forget  that  all  of  your  own  clear  thoughts 
and  ideas  have  taken  much  time  in  their  elaboration ;  and  is  it  fair  to 
suppose  that  the  pupils  can  grasp  the  subject  fully  in  much  less  time 
than  you  required,  no  matter  how  well  you  may  present  it? 

Again,  your  oral  lessons  should  follow  one  another  logically,  and 
should  be  progressive.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  a  teacher,  whose 
oral  lessons  have  begun  with  much  promise,  has  given  them  up  in  dis- 
gust, and  settled  down  to  the  humdrum  book-drill,  much  to  the  relief 
both  of  himself  and  his  pupils,  simply  from  disregard  to  this  point. 
In  not  a  few  schools  in  our  cities  and  large  towns,  where  oral  lessons, 
or  object  lessons,  are  required  by  the  school  authorities,  it  is  no  strange 
thing  to  find  the  pupils  of  a  comparatively  high  grade  going  through 
the  same  lessons  as  those  in  a  grade  far  below  them,  and  often  with  a 
listlessness  and  lack  of  interest  that  are  more  painful  than  the  dullest 
menwriter  recitation. 

Another  frequent  caUse  of  failure  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  pupil  is  re- 
quired to  do  no  part  of  the  work.  Certain  things  are  told  him,  and 
some  times  told  in  such  a  way  as  neither  to  excite  his  interest  nor  to 
reach  his  comprehension.  If  the  exercise  be  a  successful  one,  it  must 
begin  with  something  already  familiar  to  the  learner;  each  new  thing 
must  follow  from  the  last,  and  no  result  must  be  reached  till  the  pu- 
pil's mind  has  been  put  on  the  stretch  for  it;  and,  finally,  the  results 
must  be  clearly  grouped  and  secured,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  for 
use  hereafter. 

The  lesson,  therefore,  is  a  mutual  work  of  both  teacher  and  pupils; 
and  this  leads  me  to  say  that  there  must  be  great  sympathy  between 
the  two,  both  in  feeling  and  thought.  The  teacher  must  not  place 
himself  upon  a  high  plane,  and  say  authoritatively  "Come  up  hither"; 
but,  descending  to  the  pupil's  own  plane,  he  must  take  the  steps  with 
him,  however  often  he  may  have  trodden  the  same  path.  He  must  be 
ready  to  meet  every  obstacle  with  his  pupil,  guide  him  or  lift  him  just 
enough  to  enable  him  to  surmount  it,  and  no  more;  and,  when  the 
top  is  reached,  they  must  share  a  common  triumph.  Says  an  old 
German  writer,  *  "The  pupil  should  not  be  frightened  at  his  teacher, 

*  Wolfgang  Rfttich. 
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but  should  hold  him  in  love  and  reverence" ;  and  what  can  foster  such 
a  state  of  feeling  better  than  the  sharing  of  common  labors  and  com- 
mon victories? 

Again,  nothing  is  more  important  than  that  oral  exercises,  or  their 
results  at  least,  should  be  reviewed,  and  repeated,  if  necessary.  The 
necessity  will  surely  arise,  oftener  than  the  most  patient  teacher  could 
wish.  Says  the  same  old  writer,  "  Every  thing  should  be  repeated.  It 
is  incredible,  what  may  be  accomplished  by  the  frequent  repetition  of 
one  thing."  As  I  have  already  hinted,  repetition  may  be  abused:  the 
pupil  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  careless,  knowing  that  repetition  will 
make  up  for  lack  of  attention.  But,  at  best,  repetition,  frequent  and 
thorough,  will  be  often  necessary.  Wesley's  mother  was  asked,  *'  How 
can  you  have  patience  to  tell  that  child  the  same  thing  twenty  times?" 
"  Because,  if  1  should  stop  at  the  nineteenth,  I  should  lose  all  my  la- 
bor," said  the  wise  and  noble  woman.  I  guess — being  a  Yankee — 
that  fully  half  of  our  oral  lessons,  whether  they  be  talks  to  children, 
object  lessons,  scientific  lectures  in  academies,  or  courses  of  lectures  in 
professional  schools  and  universities,  are  lost  to  the  hearers,  merely 
from  the  lack  of  review  and  repetition.  My  old  teacher  used  to  say 
that  he  thought  school  lectures  would  usually  benefit  the  pupils  about 
as  much  if  they  were  printed,  and  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  adminis- 
tered as  a  drink. 

Once  more:  Oral  lessons,  especially  with  pupils  of  some  age,  must 
not  be  substituted  for  good,  thorough  work  with  books.  The  pupil's 
intellect,  like  his  body,  will  grow  only  in  consequence  of  his  own  ef- 
forts; although  there  are  those  who  seem  to  think  that  it  is  the  teach- 
er's oflSce  to  do  the  pupil's  labor  for  him.  His  intellect  will  grow  by 
such  a  process  about  as  much  as  his  body  will  grow  from  the  influence 
of  his  teacher's  food  and  exercise.  Books  are  the  storehouse  of  the 
world's  knowledge;  and  it  is  one  purpose  of  school-learning  to  become 
acquainted  with  them,  and  to  learn  how  to  use  them.  True,  they  may 
be  abused;  but  they  can  not  be  discarded  by  any  one  who  seeks  either 
strength  of  mind  or  a  store  of  knowledge;  and  our  oral  teaching  should 
help  in  the  use  of  books,  but  by  no  means  should  be  suffered  to  usurp 
their  place. 

Finally,  the  good  teacher  is  the  most  essential  thing  in  order  to  suc- 
cessful teaching.  He  teaches  by  his  example,  by  his  spirit,  by  his  pres- 
ence, as  much  as  by  his  direct  efforts.  His  pupils  regard  him  —  and  it 
is  fortunate  they  do,  if  he  be  a  true  teacher — as  Shenstone  says  of  his 
schoolmistress, — 

"They  in  gaping  wonderment  abound, 
And  think,  no  doubt,  she  been  the  greatest  wight  on  ground." 

He  must  be  a  man  of  large  heart, —  of  ready  sympathy, — of  generous 
culture, —  interested  in  his  business, — with  a  true  regard  and  respect 
for  children  and  for  his  work, —  acquainted  with  good  systems  of  in- 
struction, but  a  slave  to  no  system.     He  must  be  a  man  fertile  in  re- 
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sources:  you  will  remember  the  admirable  example  given  by  Mr.  Page, 
respecting  the  explanation  of  the  technical  word  'media'  to  a  class  in 
Natural  Philosophy.  The  good  teacher  is  above,  and  beyond,  all  sys- 
tems of  instruction,  however  good.  Fine  and  commodious  houses, 
extensive  and  convenient  apparatus,  large  endowments,  good  systems, 
are  all  well;  but  none  of  the^e,  nor  all  combined,  can  make  a  good 
school,  whether  we  call  it  a  common  school,  or  a  university;  while  any, 
or  all,  of  these  may  be  wanting,  and  yet  the  school  be  a  great  success, 
if  only  the  good  teacher  be  present. 

In  these  days,  when  we  are  making  such  astonishing  material  pro- 
gress,— these  days  of  railroads,  steamboats,  needle  guns,  sulky  plows, 
and  patent  reapers, —  these  days,  when  we  read  in  the  morning  papers 
the  London  news  of  yesterday, —  the  idea  seems  to  prevail  that  a  rail- 
road into  the  domain  of  knowledge  has  been  invented,  or  is  about  to 
be  invented;  that  some  grand  system  of  teaching  this,  that  and  the 
other  science  may  be  devised,  on  which  we  have  simply  to  take  a  pass- 
age, and  we  shall  arrive  at  our  destination  by  lightning  express.  And 
so  we  find  teachers  discussing  the  best  method  of  teaching  Geography, 
Arithmetic,  etc., — ^^as  though  such  a  thing  could  be  found!  I  think  I 
know  something  of*the  principles  underlying  any  good  teaching  of 
Geography,  for  instance, —  and  I  think  I  know  some  good  methods  of 
doing  it;  but  that  the  best  method  has  been  discovered  by  myself  or  any 
one  else,  or  that  it  ever  will  be  discovered,  I  do  not  believe.  '  There 
is  no  royal  road  to  Geometry',  even  in  this  'Nineteenth  Century'; 
neither  have  I  heard,  nor  do  1  expect  to  hear,  of  a  royal  road,  or  a  rail- 
road, to  any  branch  of  human  knowledge. 

Just  now,  I  believe,  the  favorite  hobby  is  that  of  Object  Lessons;  and 
we  have  swarms  of  books — some  good,  some  bad,  and  more  indifferent 
— ^setting  forth  the  wonderful  'new  system', —  as  though  learning  by 
objects  in  stead  of  by- description  were  a  new  thing!  Why,  the  Great 
Teacher  himself  taught  by  this  system,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 
What  was  it  but  an  Object  Lesson,  when  he  taught  his  hearers  to  yield 
obedience  both  to  human  and  divine  governments,  by  the  use  of  the 
penny?  Object  teaching  is  the  substructure  of  all  Bacon's  Philosophy. 
The  German  writer  from  whom  I  have  already  quoted  says  ''Oral  in- 
struction in  this  study  [Geometry]  would  be  of  little  use,  if  the  teach- 
er should  not  display  before  his  scholars  some  actual  body,  or  drawing 
on  the  blackboard,  an  obtuse  or  acute  angle^  a  circle,  etc."  This  was 
the  idea  of  Comenius,  as  may  be  drawn  from  the  quotations  already 
cited.  It  is  said  of.  him,  "  lie  desired  that  the  beginning  of  te>aching 
should  always  be  made  by  means  of  dealing  with  natural  things."  He 
says  "Our  children  grow  weary  of  their  books,  because  they  are  over- 
filled with  things  which  have  to  be  explained  by  the  help  of  words, — 
things  which  the  boys  have  never  seen,  and  of  which  the  teachers 
know  nothing."  Things^  not  wordsy  is  the  grand  central  truth  of  Pesta- 
lozzi's  writings;  and  it  argues  nothing  against  its  soundness  that  he  so 
sadly  disregarded  his  own  precept  in  his  actual  practice.     It  may  be 
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that  there  is  a  new  awakening  to  this  old  truth;  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  it  is  so,  if  we  do  not  'run  the  thing  into  the  ground',  to  use  a  slang 
phrase, —  for  which  pardon  me. 

Many  seem  to  think  that  it  is  the  chief  husiness  of  normal  schools 
to  furnish  their  pupils  with  these  'best  methods', —  these  new  and 
wonderful  systems, — ^which  they  may  go  forth  and  use  in  their  schools 
with  as  much  ease  and  satisfaction  as  the  vagrant  Italian  turns  out  the 
most  difficult  music  on  his  barrel-organ.  There  are  good  methods  and 
systems,  and  there  are  bad  ones.  The  schools  need  the  good  ones,  and 
the  normal  schools  should  furnish  some  of  them  to  their  pupils.  But 
the  great  need  is  not  systems,  but  teachers;  and  the  great  business  of 
the  normal  schools  is  to  furnish  teachers,  not  systems  nor  methods, — 
teachers  of  large  hearts,  thorough  culture,  fertility  of  resource,  earnest- 
ness of  purpose,  devoted  to  their  work,  to  whom  it  shall  be  no 
drudgery  nor  a  grim  joke,  but  a 

'*  Delightful  task,  to  rear  the  tender  thought. 
And  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot." 

[Note. — Three  errors  in  the  foregoing  paper  escaped  notice  until  after  the 
pages  in  which  they  occur  were  printed.  In  justice  to  the  author,  we  here 
note  the  corrections.  Page  298,  11th  line  from  foot  of  page,  for  *  Any '  read 
*The';  page  300,  beginning  of  2d  full  paragraph,  after  'dwelt'  insert  Hhus'; 
on  same  page,  insert  'Again,'  at  beginning  of  last  paragraph. — Pcblisheb.] 
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The  meeting  of  this  Association  w^as  held  at  Indianapolis,  on  the  15th 
16th  and  17th  of  August.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in 
many  of  the  western  cities,  there  was  a  smaller  attendance  than  usual. 
The  exercises  were  of  unusual  excellence.  The  papers  were  brief  and 
pointed,  and  the  discussions  earnest  and  animated.  Twenty  different 
states  were  represented,  and  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  meeting 
was  free  and  friendly  exchange  of  views  by  men  from  sections  so  wide 
apart  upon  the  educational  condition  of  different  portions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  upon  the  great  question  of  educational  reconstruction  in  the 
states  recently  in  rebellion. 

The  Association  met  in  the  assembly-room  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  by  his  Excellency  Gov.  Morton  of 
Indiana.  In  his  speech,  the  Governor  recognized  a  system  of  free 
schools  as  the  great  conservator  of  the  principles  underlying  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  and  forcibly  urged  the  necessity  of  educating 
the  youth  of  the  land  in  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  those  princi- 
ples, and  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  respect  to  the  constituted  authorities. 

The  President,  Prof  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  returned 
the  thanks  of  the  Association  to  the  Governor  for  his  cordial  welcome. 
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After  the  transaction  of  some  items  of  business,  a  paper  was  read  by 
Hon.  W.  R.  White,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  *  The  Educational  Needs  of  the  Border  States '.  We  can  not 
better  convey  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  paper  than  by  a  few  extracts. 
The  writer  said: 

"A  great  social  evil  has  coexisted  with  a  great  social  wrong,  each  acting  on 
the  other,  for  many  long  years.  A  sage,  and  some  times  a  prophet,  has  ap- 
peared,—  the  one  to  counsel,  and  the  other  to  warn  us  of  the  danger  that  was 
threatening.  The  prophet's  far-seeing  vision  has  become  historic.  The  great 
wrong  has  been  removed,  but  the  results  of  long  years  of  contagion  are  not  to 
be  eradicated  in  a  day.  That  wrong  struck  at  the  heart  of  society  with  such 
merciless  blows,  that  the  lacerated  wounds  still  bleed.  Heaven  gave  as  its  ax- 
iom for  humanity  and  the  perpetuity  of  its  glory  *all  ye  are  brethren  *.  That 
doctrine  was  the  jest  of  social  regime,  and,  repeated  in  irony,  became  the  re- 
ductio  ad  ahsurdum  of  our  pseudo-logicians.  .... 

"  The  great  division  of  inferiors  and  superiors  was  no  where  so  distinct  as 
where  it  became  encouraged  by  the  multitude  and  defended  by  the  law.  .Here, 
then,  a  need  of  vast  consequence  appears.  How  shall  men  be  persuaded  that 
all  men  constitute  one  family,  however  diversified  their  native  endowments 
may  be?  Legislation  may  aid  in  removing  this  great  social  fallacy;  but  time 
and  care  and  patience  will  be  necessary  to  restore  the  normal  condition.  We 
do  not  contend  that  classes  will  not  exist.  Tastes,  occupations,  tempera- 
ments, all  conspire  to  classify  mankind.  These  are  natural ;  but  that  artificial 
division  of  two  general  classes,  which  elevates  the  one  at  the  ruin  of  the  other, 
will  for  ever  lock  the  door  against  your  'school-marms '." 

Taking  West  Virginia  as  a  representative  of  the  Border  States,  Mr. 
White  said: 

"  We  have  no  appeal  to  make  to  Northern  benevolence,  though  a  nobler  field 
has  never  opened  to  teachers  with  a  missionary  spirit,  who  may  be  content  to 
grow  with  our  growth.  We  have  nothing  to  ask  of  national  beneficence,  ex- 
pecting a  triumph  in  the  use  of  our  oyn  energies  and  resources,  believing  that 

*<  <  The  rudiments  of  empire  here 
Are  plastic  yet,  and  warm, 
The  chaoH  of  a  mighty  state 
Is  rounding  into  form.' 

"We  look  to  the  elevation  of  the  teacher  to  a  rank  where  no  other  profession 
can  look  down  on  him,  and  to  a  reward  that  shall  equal  that  of  any  vocation. 
Let  us  install  the  teacher's  calling  to  the  premiership  of  the  professions,  and 
then  we  may  say,  as  the  great  Brougham  did  when  Canning  was  no  more,  and 
Wellington  went  to  the  front  civil  rank,  as  he  had  gone  before  to  the  front 
martial  rapk, — 

"*  Field-Marshal,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  may  take  the  army;  he  may  take 
the  navy ;  he  may  take  the  great  seal ;  he  make  take  the  mitre; —  I  make  him 
a  present  of  them  all.  Let  nini  come  on  with  his  whole  force,  sword  in  hand, 
against  the  constitution,  and  the  English  people  will  not  only  beat  him  back, 
but  they  will  laugh  at  his  assaults. 

"*  In  other  times  the  people  may  have  hoard  with  dismay  that  the  soldier 
was  abroad.  It  will  not  be  so  now.  Let  the  soldier  be  abroad,  if  he  will;  he 
can  do  nothing  in  this  age.  There  is  another  personage  abroad  —  a  personage 
leas  imposing;  in  the  eyes  of  some,  perhaps,  insignificant.  The  schoolmaster  iV* 
abroad,  and  I  trust  to  him,  armed  with  his  primer,  against  the  soldier  in  full 
militarv  arrav.* " 
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Mr.  Stevenson,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Kentucky, 
made  a  brief  statement  of  the  educational  status  in  his  state.  The 
common-school  system  was  established  in  1838,  but  Kentucky  needed 
to  be  brought  up  to  the  system.  In  1860  there  were  in  the  state  4,696 
common  schools.  The  discussion  was  farther  continued  by  Hon.  Wm. 
Wines,  member  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature. 

In  the  afternoon  a  discussion  was  held  upon  the  subject  '  What  pro- 
portion of  time  should  the  young  spend  in  school  up  to  the  age  of  six- 
teen?' Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs,  W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Ohio;  J.  W. 
Bulkley,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Olcott,  of  Terre  Haute;  Baird,  of 
Missouri;  Hosford,  of  Michigan ;  and  Newell,  of  Maryland.  The  main 
points  of  agreement  between  most  of  the  speakers  were — 

1st.  That  children  are  sent  to  school  too  young. 
2d.  That  the  number  of  hours'  study  per  day  was  usually  too  great 
for  young  pupils. 

The  subject  was  subsequently  referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  of 
which  Hon.  G.  W.  Hoss,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Indi- 
ana, was  chairman,  for  consideration  and  report. 

The  report  of  the  committee  is  as  follows: — 

1st.  Under  the  present  organization  and  management  of  our  schools, 
children  should  not  enter  our  common  schools  before  they  are  six 
years  of  age. 

2d.  They  should  not  attend  school  more  than  ten  months  in  the  cal- 
endar year,  nor  more  than  five  days  in  the  week. 

3d.  So  numerous  and  varied  are  the  circumstances  modifying  the 
number  of  hours'  attendance  per  day,  that  it  is,  in  the  judgment  of 
your  committee,  neither  wise  nor  practicable  to  attempt  the  annun- 
ciation of  a  fixed  time.  Some  of  these  circumstances  are  the  follow- 
ing: (1.)  Age,  health,  temperament,  habits,  home  relations,  and  rela- 
tive brain  and  bodily  development  of  the  child.  (2.)  The  managemenl^ 
of  the  school  as  to  discipline,  subjects  taught  and  modes  of  teaching, 
including  recesses,  gymnastics,  marching,  singing,  etc.  (3.)  The  char- 
acter of  the  school-house  as  to  ventilation,  cleanliness,  comfort,  at- 
tractiveness, etc.  (3.)  If  all  the  above-named  conditions  be  found  in 
the  highest  perfection  known  to  your  committee,  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  ten  years  may  be  kept  in  the  school-room,  exclusive  of 
out-door  exercises,  five  hours  of  two  sessions  per  day.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  conditions  shall  be  unfavorable  to  the  extent  known  to 
your  committee  in  some  schools,  then  two  sessions  per  day  of  two 
hours  each,  diminishing  to  total  absence  in  the  case  of  poor  bodily 
health  or  of  abnormal  brain  development  in  the  pupil.  After  the  age 
of  ten  years,  pupils  may.  under  favorable  conditions,  be  kept  in 
school,  exclusive  of  out-door  recesses,  six  hours  of  two  sessions  per 
day. 

4th.  It  is  believed  by  your  committee  that,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, the  best  interests  of  the  pupils  will   be  enhanced  by  taking 
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them  from  school  and  putting  them  to  physical  labor  for  a  year  or  two 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  years. 

5th.  In  view  of  the  importance  and  complexity  of  this  subject,  it  is 
recommended  that  it  be  the  theme  for  a  paper  at  a  future  meeting  of 
this  Association. 

The  report  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Newell,  of  Maryland;  Brown, 
of  Indiana;  Bulkley,  of  New  York;  Blodgett,  of  Illinois;  llolmes,  of 
Indiana;  Baird,  of  Missouri;  and  Edwards,  of  Ohio;  and  ordered  print- 
ed with  the  proceedings  of  the  Association. 

The  President's  Address  in  the  evening  was  an  able  and  pointed  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  'American  Education  for  American  People '. 
The  address  waa  a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  education,  especially 
such  a  one  as  would  fit  the  American  citizen  to  perform  all  the  duties 
of  citizenship  in  a  government  of  the  people.  It  is  a  high  compliment 
to  the  production  that  a  petition,  signed  by  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  others,  was  sent  to  the  publishers  of  the  New-York  Tri- 
bune asking  its  publication  in  the  columns  of  that  journal. 

The  first  paper  of  the  second  day  was  read  by  Hon.  0.  Hosford,  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  in  Michigan.  Subject  —  'The  rela- 
tions of  the  National  Government  to  Education'.  Mr.  Hosford  main- 
tained that  educational  progress  should  be  the  result  of  individual, 
rather  than  governmental,  effort,  and  attendance  upon  schools  should 
not  be  compulsory.  The  spirit  of  its  institutions,  rather  than  any  ar- 
bitrary enactments,  determines  the  character  of  a  republic. 

An  animated  discussion  arose  upon  this  paper,  together  with  the  one 
by  Prof  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  of  the  Minnesota  State  Normal  School,  on 
'  The  relations  of  a  State  to  Higher  Education '. 

The  Association  was  honored  with  the  presence  of  Seiior  Dominigo 
F.  Sarmiento,  Minister  to  this  country  from  the  Argentine  Republic, 
who  was  made  an  honorary  member.  The  distinguished  gentleman 
was  present  at  every  session  of  the  Association,  and  manifested  a  deep 
interest  in  all  its  proceedings. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  appointing  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania;  Cruikshank,  of  New  York; 
White,  of  Ohio,  Northrop,  of  Massachusetts;  and  Van  Bokkelen,  of 
Maryland,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  on  'The 
relations  and  duties  of  a  State  to  Higher  Education  '.  The  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  are  —  President,  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Mich.;  Secrefary^ 
Hon.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  Maryland;  Treamrer,  James  Cruikshank.  N.Y. ; 
with  twelve  Vice-Presidents  and  a  still  larger  Board  of  Counselors. 

The  Committee  on  Obituaries  presented  appropriate  notice  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Childs,  formerly  connected  with  the  Normal  Uni- 
versity in  Illinois,  in  the  following  resolutions: 

WuKBEAS,  Our  Father,  in  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  did,  on  the  15th  day  of 
February,  1886,  remove  from  earth  and  take  home  our  brother  and  friend 
Charles  F.  Childs,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri  j  therefore, 
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Jtesolved,  That,  in  view  of  our  friend's  pure  life  and  great  personal  worth, 
consequent  upon  the  possession  of  rare  intellectual  and  moral  attainments, 
we  deplore  the  loss  of  his  services  to  this  Association,  as  a  national  calamity. 
■  Bcsolvedf  That  we  bow  in  submission  to  this  expression  of  Divine  will,  trust- 
ing implicitly,  as  we  do,  in  the  infinite  wisdom,  goodness  and  justice  of  God. 

absolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  placed  upon  the  records  of  this 
Association  and  sent  to  his  family. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Wm.  Wines,  of  Tennessee,  on 
'The  condition  of  the  South  as  respects  education '. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Richards,  Washington,  D. 
C. ;  Cruikshank,  New  York;  Shortridge,  Indiana;  Hart,  New  Jer- 
sey; and  Coburn,  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed,  to  codperate  with 
a  similar  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  School  Superin- 
tendents in  urging  upon  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  the  passage 
of  the  Bill  of  the  House  of  Representatives  establishing  a  National  De- 
partment of  Education. 

The  valuable  services  of  Gen.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  in  the  successful  ad- 
vocacy of  the  bill  before  the  House  were  recognized  by  the  passage  of 
a  vote  of  thanks  and  soliciting  a  copy  of  his  speech  for  publication  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Association. 

A  lengthy  discussion  of  the  question  '  What  service  can  this  Associa- 
tion render  in  the  work  of  establishing  free  schools  in  the  states  late- 
ly in  rebellion?'  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  This  Association  has  heard  with  great  pleasure  of  the  eftbrt  now 
being  made  to  establish  systems  of  free  public  schools  in  the  Southern  States 
and  whereas,  it  is  desirous  to  cooperate  with  brother  teachers  in  the  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  and  to  furnish  them  with  such  school-documents  as 
they  may  need  for  their  guidance  in  organizing  and  conducting  school-work; 
therefore, 

Reaolvedy  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed,  with  power  to  add  other 
members,  to  correspond  with  Southern  educational  men  with  a  view  of  aiding 
them  in  their  efforts  to  establish  free  schools  throughout  the  South,  and  that 
the  committee  be  requested  to  collect  and  distribute  reports  and  other  public 
documents  pertaining  to  public  education  and  calculated  to  further  their 
efforts. 

Messrs.  Hailman,  Kentucky;  White,  West  Virginia;  Ohaney,  Mary- 
land: Norris,  Ohio;  Hosford,  Michigan;  Northrop,  Massachusetts;  and 
Phelps,  Minnesota,  were  made  committee  under  the  resolution. 

At  the  evening  session,  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  resolutions 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Wayland,  late  President  of  Brown  University,  and 
Dr.  Nott,  for  over  half  a  century  President  of  Union  College,  reported, 
through  Mr.  Van  Bokkelen  of  Maryland,  chairman,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  By  the  Providence  of  God,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland,  late  President 
of  Brown  University,  R.  I.,  and  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott,  of  Union  College,  New 
York,  have  been  removed  from  their  usefulness  on  earth  to  their  reward  in 
Heaven;  therefore, 

JRcsolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Drs.  Nott  and  Wayland,  ripe  in  years  and 
wisdom,  we  have  lost  earnest  and  intelligent  educators,  who  contributed  large- 
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ly  to  the  success  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  furnished  for  their  students  valu- 
able text-books  on  moral,  political  and  mechanical  science. 

Hesolvedf  That  we  recognize  in  the  lives  and  labors  of  our  deceased  friends 
the  true  type  of  American  educators,  practical  and  progressive,  and  commend 
their  warm  sympathy  for  the  young  student,  their  advocacy  of  the  cultivation 
of  earnest  thought,  the  love  of  truth,  and  honest  obedience  in  the  practice  of  its 
invaluable  precepts. 

Hesolvcd,  That  the  record  of  virtues  which  adorned  their  private  and  official 
characters  is  known  and  read  of  all  men,  and  we  refer  to  it  only  to  urge  upon 
our  fellow  teachers  to  write  for  themselves  the  same  bright  page  in  educational 
history. 

The  lives  of  these  eminent  men  were  spoken  of  in  a  touching  and 
eloquent  manner  by  Messrs.  Van  Bokkelen,  of  Maryland;  Edwards,  of 
Illinois;  Phelps,  of  Minnesota;  and  Rev.  H  Day,  of  Indianapolis;  and 
the  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  lecturer  of  the  evening,  Rev.  J.  H.  Jones,  of  New  York,  ad- 
dressed the  Association  on  'The  Psychology  of  St.  Paul:  being  a  new 
interpretation  of  the  Flesh  and  the  Spirit'. 

After  the  opening  of  the  third  day's  session,  Dr.  Lambert,  of  New 
York,  read  a  report  in  favor  of  a  World's  Educational  Association,  to 
be  held  in  New  York,  the  session  to  continue  two  weeks,  at  which  all 
educational  topics  could  be  thoroughly  discussed,  and  oflFered  a  reso- 
lution appointing  a  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  same. 

The  feasibility  of  the  matter  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Van  Bokkelen,  of 
Maryland;  President  Benton,  of  Indiana;  J.  W.  Bulkley,  of  Brooklyn; 
Dr.  Lambert,  of  New  York;  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio;  after  which,  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  feferring  the  paper  back,  for  a  further  report  next 
year,  to  the  same  committea 

The  Constitution  was  amended,  under  the  pressure  of  the  previous 
question,  so  as  to  place  lady  members  upon  the  same  footing  as  gentle- 
men. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  President  Edwards,  of  Illinois,  prepared 
by  Prof.  Atkinson,  of  Mass.,  upon  'The  amount  of  classics  which 
should  be  taught  in  our  schools '.  Prof.  A.  argued  strongly  against  the 
classical  education  of  England,  which  he  stigmatized  as  a  "  reality  of 
the  narrowest  and  most  illiberal  kind",  but  still  better  than  a  shadow, 
even  of  the  largest  kind;  "a system  fit  only  for  by-gone  years;  which 
produces  a  few  elegant  scholars,  but  has  never  made  one  great  think- 
er," The  true  theory  of  democracy  is  that  a  higher  education  should 
be  open  and  free  to  all.  The  paper  contrasts  the  classical  system  of 
the  old  world  with  a  true  psychology,  and  claims  that  an  American 
literary  education  should  be  to  make  men  and  women  of  its  subjects. 
We  are  now  to  work  out  a  proper  theory  of  liberal  education  for  our 
Great  Republic,  which  will  stand,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  despite  the 
treachery  in  high  places,  [applause]  the  hope  of  the  great  outside 
world.  The  first  thing  necessary  is  to  break  down  the  idea  of  an  aris- 
tocracy of  learning.  Objective  scientific  studies  should  come  first  in 
37 
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point  of  time  and  age,  subjective  philological  studies  last.     It  wa«  a 
powerful  attack  upon  what  are  called  'classical  educations'. 

The  matter  of  the  paper  was  then  opened  for  discussion.  Dr.  An- 
drews, of  Ohio,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Prof  Edwards  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  the  essay  was  read,  which  was  adopted.  Dr.  Andrews 
said  the  reading  was  by  far  the  best  part  of  it :  the  paper,  as  an  argu- 
ment against  classical  learning,  was  entirely  beneath  notice.  It  was 
taken  up  with  denunciations  of  the  English  system  of  classics,  which 
is  no  where  practiced  in  America.  Enough  time  is  wasted  in  thi* 
country  in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  to  make  every  student  a  good 
Latin  scholar.  The  distinction  of  *  practical  and  classical '  is  fallaciou& 
No  study  is  more  practical  than  the  Latin  language.  All  education 
commences  with  words  and  language.  Prof  Newell,  of  Maryland, 
thought  there  were  some  good  points  in  the  paper.  It  was  a  protest 
against  the  present  system  of  teaching  classics.  Classics  are  wrongly 
taught;  and  he  agrees  with  Prof  Atkinson  that  our  curriculum  needs 
revision.  Grammar  is  not  a  proper  elementary  study,  but  belongs  to 
the  higher  and  conclusive  parts  of  education.  First  develop  the  ob- 
jective, and  then  the  subjective  faculties. 

E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio,  took  'conservative'  ground — in  favor  of  the 
scientific  and  classical  studies.  Prof  Atkinson  was  not  sustained  in 
his  sweeping  charges  against  the  classics,  but  he  was  emphatically  right 
in  putting  objective  studies  before  subjective.  College  courses  will  be 
modified,  and  the  'monopoly'  of  classics  be  done  away  with  in  a  union 
of  the  studies. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  next  year  upon  the  subject- 
matter  of  Prof  Atkinson's  paper:  Dr.  Andrews,  of  Ohio;  Dr.  Benton, 
of  Indiana,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 

The  afternoon  session  was  spent  in  a  discussion  of  the  question 
*  What  studies  should  be  pursued  in  our  ungraded  schools?* 

The  usual  resolutions,  complimentary  and  grateful,  were  passed, 
when  the  Association  closed  its  session  by  singing  *  Praise  God,  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow',  and  with  a  benediction  pronounced  by  Rev. 
President  Benton,  of  Indiana.  w. 


AMERICAN     NORMAL    ASSOCIATION. 


An  important  feature  of  the  '  Educational  Week '  at  Indianapolis, 
in  August,  was  the  meeting  of  the  American  Normal  Association,  under 
the  presidency  of  Richard  Edwards,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal University  of  Illinois.  The  following  is  an  ou^jLine  of  the  work  of 
the  Association  at  this  session : 

1.  Opening  Address  by  President  Edwards. 
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2.  A  paper  by  Mrs.  M.  H,  Smith,  of  the  State  Normal  Training- 
School,  at  Oswego,  New  York, — '  Oral  Instruction :  Its  Philosophy  and 
Method'. 

3.  Paper  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University, — 
*Uses  and  Limitations  of  Oral  Instruction'. 

4.  Discussions  of  the  above  papers. 

6.  Paper  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Phelps,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Winona,  Minnesota, — '  Organization  and  Course  of  Training 
for  Normal  Schools '. 

6.  Discussion  of  this  paper. 

7.  Paper  by  L.  B.  Kellogg,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Emporia,  Kansas, — 'State  of  Normal  Education  in  Kansas'. 

8.  Reports  on  the  condition  of  Normal  Schools  in  different  states. 
The  officers  of  the  Association  are — 

President — D.  B.  Hagar,  President  of  the  Normal  School  at  Salem, 
Massachusetts  Vice-Presidents — E.  A.  Sheldon,  of  New  York;  M.  A. 
Newell,  of  Maryland;  W.  F.  Phelps,  of  Minnesota;  J.  P.  Wickersham, 
of  Pennsylvania.  Secretary — L.  B.  Kellogg,  of  Kansas.  Treasurer — E. 
C.  Hewett,  of  Illinois. 

Thirteen  states  were  represented  in  this  meeting. 

A  noticeable  characteristic  was  the  earnestness  with  which  the  dis- 
cussions were  maintained.  Not  like  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  in 
session  at  the  same  time,  here  were  deliberation,  counsel,  outspoken 
advice,  criticism,  and  words  of  good  cheer.  The  absence  of  rhetoric 
and  presence  of  common  sense  and  'point' in  the  papers  read  were 
features  to  be  observed,  and  not  in  disparagement. 

The  philosophy,  method,  uses  and  limitations  of  oral  instruction  oc- 
cupied a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  the  convention.  And 
this  was  fitting,  because  of  the  melee  of  the  inconsiderate  advocates 
of  text-books,  and  equally  inconsiderate  champions  of  Object  Teaching 
and  exclusive  Oral  Instruction,  in  which  extremes  are  urged  and  often 
reached,  to  the  detriment  of  true  instruction;  and  because  of  the  prac- 
tical importance  of  the  subject,  applying,  as  it  does,  to  the  every-day 
work  of  all  teachers  in  our  schools;  and,  further,  because  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  possession  by  normal-school  teachers  of  clear  notions  on 
subjects  similar  to  the  one  before  us,  since,  by  reason  of  their  relations 
to  other  teachers,  they  have  much  influence  in  moulding  opinion  on 
educational  topics. 

If  I  interpret  the  spirit  of  the  papers  and  discussions  rightly,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Association — 

That  Oral  Instruction  is  of  primary  importance  in  all  right  teaching, 
and,  therefore,  should  be  made  use  of  by  every  teacher; 

That  there  is  a  philosophy  in  oral  Caching  to  be  studied  and  under- 
stood, and  that  there  should  be  method  in  its  use; 

That,  while  much  evil  results  from  'rote  teaching'  and  a  slavish  ad- 
herence to  text-books,  bad  results  will  follow  the  exclusive  use  of  oral 
methods:     "  Books  without  the  oral  are  dead  weight — letter  without 
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spirit;  but  the  oral  without  the  books  is  in  danger  of  being  too  impal- 
pable, unimpressive,  easily  forgotten  —  spirit  merely,  without  the  letter 
to  embody  it." 

A  second  subject  prominently  before  the  convention  was  the  Or- 
ganization, including  Grading  and  Course  of  Study,  and  Training  for 
Normal  Schools.  It  was  first  presented  by  the  paper  of  Mr.  Phelps,  of 
Minnesota,  in  which  it  was  urged  that  a  normal  school)  rightly  organ- 
ized, should  devote  its  energies  exclusively  to  professional  work — the 
Philosophy  and  Science  of  Education,  and  the  '  How  to  Teach ' ;  and  he 
deplored  the  present,  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the  continued,  necessity 
that  compels  normal  schools  to  impart  instruction  to  their  students  in 
the  truths  of  the  fundamental  studies,  as  well  as  the  means  and  meth- 
ods of  teaching  them  to  others. 

It  was  his  proposition  that,  in  consideration  of  our  present  educa- 
tional condition,  especially  in  the  Western  States,  a  normal  school 
should  consist  of  at  least  two  grades  (more  would  be  better),  in  the 
first  of  which  actual  knowledge  of  the  different  studies  might  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  students  prepared  for  the  more  strictly  professional 
work  of  the  second  or  higher  grade;  and  that  there  should  be  in  con- 
nection with  it  two  other  departments,  the  one  a  Model  and  the  other 
an  Experimental  School.  The  Model  School  should  be  made,  as  its 
name  implies,  a  model,  in  the  working  of  which  the  normal  students 
might  observe  the  daily  effect  of  right  methods  of  teaching  and  gov- 
erning children.  The  Experimental  School  is  to  afford  the  students 
opportunity  for  actual  practice  in  teaching. 

Mr.  Wickersham,  late  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  at  Millers- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  offered  the  following  plan  of  a  normal-school  sys- 
tem as  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  American  States: 

Let  there  be  in  each  state  a  Normal  College,  in  some  central  posi- 
tion, and  several  normal  schools,  located  in  various  parts  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Let  the  work  of  the  normal  schools  be  to  fit  teachers  for 
the  common  schools,  and  to  afford  opportunity  for  those  who  do  not 
intend  to  make  teaching  a  vocation  for  life  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
those  facts  and  those  methods  most  important  to  them  for  the  two  or 
three  years  they  devote  to  teaching;  and  let  the  Normal  College  have 
for  its  work  the  instruction  and  training  of  professional  teachers  by 
an  extended  and  liberal  course  of  study,  which  should  partake  largely 
of  a  professional  character,  including  all  of  the  economy  of  the  school- 
room, methods  of  instruction  and  culture,  and  the  history  of  education 
in  all  ages. 

President  Edwards  explained  in  what  way  the  Model  and  Experi- 
mental departments  connected  with  normal  schools  may  be  advant- 
ageously combined,  as  illustrated  by  the  success  of  the  plan  in  use  at 
the  Normal  University  of  Illinois. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  Organization,  Grading  and  Course  of  Study 
of  Normal  Schools  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Phelps 
was  made  chairman,  to  report  at  the  next  annual  session. 
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The  reports  on  the  condition  of  Normal  Schools  in  the  different 
states  were  of  a  cheering  nature,  and  showed  how  the  great  movement 
for  the  professional  education  of  teachers,  although  it  is  but  twenty- 
five  years  since  the  first  American  Normal  School  was  opened,  has  be- 
come a  constituent  part  of  the  Free-School  System  of  our  nation. 
There  is  no  record  of  a  normal  school,  fairly  tried  in  any  state,  that 
has  been  abandoned;  but  in  every  part  of  our  Union  new  ones  are  or- 
ganizing, and  old  ones  increasing  in  usefulness  and  extending  the  limit 
of  their  accommodations.  k. 


THE        ROD        IN        TEACHING. 


The  use  of  the  rod  in  the  school-room,  as  a  means  of  discipliDe,  is 
fast  going  out  of  date,  and  it  may  now  be  said  that  where  it  is  em- 
ployed daily,  weekly,  or  monthly,  there,  as  a  general  rule,  is  a  poor 
teacher.  The  time  was  when  Ho  spare  the  rod  was  to  spoil  the  child' 
in  many  people's  estimation,  and  when  the  motto  of  *y®  pedagogue' 
was 

'T  lA  education  forms  the  youthful  mind, 
And  with  a  atick  we  beat  it  in  behind. 

Bat  with  the  abolishment  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  has  come  its  almost  total  abolishment  in  the  school;  till  now  oar 
teachers  for  the  most  part  control  their  papils  by  better,  more  eleva- 
ting and  more  lasting  influepces.  'T  is  better  far  to  govern  by  efforts 
exerted  upon  a  scholar's  reason  and  conscience,  than  by  those  upon 
his  back.  The  age  when  brute  force  ruled  the  affairs  of  men  has 
passed  away,  and  now  Mind  stands  forth  sovereign  in  the  earth.  Not 
that  Mind  can  and  should  be  the  only  controlling  influence  in  society 
or  in  school;  but  it  should  be  the  teacher's  care  to  exhaust  all  other 
means  of  government  before  resorting  to  the  rod.  To  obey  from  fear 
is  better  than  no  obedience;  bat  to  obey  from  love,  or  a  sense  of  duty, 
is  acting  from  a  motive  as  much  higher  as  the  Golden  Kule  is  higher 
than  the  Law  of  Retaliation.  There  may  be,  there  are,  cases  in  which 
our  best  educators  approve  of  corporal  punishment;  but  there  has 
been  so  great  an  advance  over  old  customs,  in  this  respect,  that  I  some 
times  imagine  that  the  generations  after  us  may  possibly  look  upon 
whipping  a  boy  at  school  very  much  as  we  now  regard  the  puritanical 
whipping  of  a  man  for  not  attending  church. 


^   I 
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There  are  many  other  influences  that  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  student,  or  di£ferent  students,  for  different  students  require  dissim- 
ilar means  of  bringing  them  into  the  '  right  way'.  For  some  a  word 
of  encouragement,  a  look  of  approbation,  is  all  that  is  needed.  Many 
teachers  are  ready  to  find  fault  and  to  censure  who  never  praise.  To 
lavish  indiscriminate  praise  is  far  from  wise  or  beneficial,  but  true 
merit  deserves  and  should  receive  recognition.  As  censure  rightly  be- 
stowed checks  the  fault  for  the  future,  so  praise,  worthily  given,  en- 
courages the  repetition  of  the  meritorious  act.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
resource  aside  from  the  rod.  With  one  'tis  best  to  work  upon  his 
pride;  with  another,  his  ambition;  with  a  third,  his  conscientiousness; 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  list.  Let  the  teacher  but  study  the  dispo- 
sition and  natural  bent  of  his  pupils,  and  he  will  find  in  each  individ- 
ual case  some  philosopher's  stone  to  transform  the  dross  into  pure 

and  precious  gold.  J.  A.  s. 

K0800B. 


HERBERT    SPENCER    ON    OBJECT    TEACHING. 


Herbert  Spencer,  the  greatest  living  writer  on  education,  in 
Great  Britain,  is  the  author  of  the  following  admirable  sketch  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Object  Teaching  in  the  anteschool  period  of 
childhood : 

^'It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  daily  life  of  the  infant  to  see  that  all 
knowledge  of  things  which  is  gained  before  the  acquirement  of  speech 
is  self-gained ;  that  the  qualities  of  hardness  and  weight  associated 
with  certain  visual  appearances,  the  possession  of  particular  forms  and 
colors  by  particular  persons,  the  production  of  special  sounds  by  ani- 
mals of  special  aspects,  are  phenomena  which  it  observes  for  itself. 
In  manhood,  too,  when  there  are  no  longer  teachers  at  hand,  the  ob- 
servations and  inferences  required  for  daily  guidance  must  be  made 
unhelped;  and  success  in  life  depends  upon  the  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness with  which  they  are  made.  Is  it  probable,  then,  that,  while 
the  process  displayed  in  the  evolution  of  humanity  at  large  is  repeat- 
ed alike  by  the  infant  and  the  man,  a  reverse  process  must  be  followed 
during  the  period  between  infancy  and  manhood,  and  that,  too,  even 
in  so  simple  a  thing  as  learning  the  properties  of  objects?  Is  it  not 
obvious,  on  the  contrary,  that  one  method  must  be  pursued  through** 
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oat?  And  is  not  nature  perpetually  thrusting  this  method  upon  us, 
if  we  have  but  the  wit  to  see  it,  and  the  humility  to  adopt  it  ?  What 
can  be  more  manifest  than  the  desire  of  children  for  intellectual  sym- 
pathy? Mark  how  the  infant  sitting  on  your  knee  thrusts  into  your 
face  the  toy  that  it  holds,  that  you  may  look  at  it  See,  when  it  makes 
a  creak  with  its  wet  finger  on  the  table,  how  it  turns  and  looks  at  yoU; 
does  it  again,  and  again  looks  at  you;  thus  saying,  as  clearly  as  it  can, 
'<  Hear  this  new  sound."  Notice  how  the  elder  children  come  into 
the  room  exclaiming  <'  Mamma,  see  what  a  curious  thing '' ;  '* Mamma, 
look  at  this'';  ^'  Mamma,  look  at  that'';  and  would  continue  the  habit, 
did  not  the  silly  mamma  tell  them  not  to  tease  her.  Observe  how, 
when  out  with  the  nurse-maid,  each  little  one  runs  up  to  her  with  the 
new  flower  it  has  gathered,  to  show  her  how  pretty  it  is,  and  to  get 
her  also  to  say  it  is  pretty.  Listen  to  the  eager  volubility  with  which 
every  urchin  describes  any  novelty  he  has  been  to  see,  if  only  he  can 
find  some  one  who  will  attend  with  interest. 

^'Does  not  the  induction  lie  on  the  surface?  Is  it  not  clear  that 
we  must  conform  our  course  to  their  intellectual  instincts, —  that  we 
must  just  systematize  the  natural  process j — that  we  must  listen  to 
all  the  child  has  to  tell  us  about  each  object, — must  induce  it  to  say 
every  thing  it  can  think  of  about  such  object,  must  occasionally  draw 
its  attention  to  facts  it  has  not  yet  observed,  with  the  view  of  leading 
it  to  them  itself  whenever  they  recur,  and  must  go  on,  by-and-by,  to 
indicate  or  supply  a  new  series  of  things  for  a  like  exhaustive  ex- 
amination f 

''See  the  way  in  which,  on  this  method,  the  intelligent  mother  con- 
ducts her  lessons.  Step  by  step,  she  familiarizes  her  little  boy  with  the 
names  of  the  simpler  attributes — hardness,  softness,  color,  taste,  size, 
etc., —  in  doing  which  she  finds  him  eager  to  help,  by  bringing  this 
to  show  her  that  is  red,  and  the  other  to  make  her  feel  that  it  is  hard, 
as  fast  as  she  gives  him  words  for  these  properties.  Each  additional 
property,  as  she  draws  his  attention  ^o  it  in  some  fresh  thing  which  he 
brings  her,  she  takes  care  to  mention  in  connection  with  those  he  al- 
ready knows ;  so  that,  by  the  natural  tendency  to  imitate,  he  may  get 
into  the  habit  of  separating  them  one  after  another.  Qradually,  as 
there  occur  cases  in  which  he  omits  to  name  one  or  more  of  the  proper- 
ties he  has  become  acquainted  with,  she  introduces  the  practice  of  ask- 
ing him  whether  there  is  not  something  more  he  can  tell  her  about  the 
thing  he  has  got.  Probably,  he  does  not  understand.  After  letting 
him  puzzle  a  while,  she  tells  him;  perhaps  laughing  at  him  a  little  for 
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bis  failure.  A  few  recurrences  of  this,  and  he  perceives  what  is  to  be 
done.  When  next  she  says  she  knows  something  more  about  the  ob- 
ject than  he  has  told  her,  his  pride  is  roused;  he  looks  at  it  intently; 
he  thinks  over  all  that  he  has  heard;  and,  the  problem  being  easy, 
presently  finds  it  out.  He  is  full  of  glee  at  his  success,  and  she  sym- 
pathizes with  him.  In  common  with  every  child,  he  delights  in  the 
discovery  of  his  powers.  He  wishes  for  more  victories,  and  goes  in 
quest  of  more  things  about  which  to  tell  her.  As  his  faculties  unfold, 
she  adds  quality  after  quality  to  the  list;  progressing  from  hardness 
and  softness  to  roughness  and  smoothness,  from  color  to  polish,  from 
simple  bodies  to  composite  ones, — thus  constantly  complicating  the 
problem  as  he  gains  competence,  constantly  taxing  his  attention  and 
memory  to  a  greater  extent,  constantly  maintaining  his  interest  by 
supplying  him  with  new  impressions  such  as  his  mind  can  assimilate, 
and  constantly  gratifying  him  by  conquests  over  such  small  difficulties 
as  he  can  master. 

*^  In  doing  this,  she  is  manifestly  but  following  out  that  spontaneous 
process  that  was  going  on  during  a  still  earlier  period,  simply  aiding 
self-evolution;  and  is  aiding  it  in  the  mode  suggested  by  the  boy's  in- 
stinctive behavior  to  her.  Manifestly,  too,  the  course  she  is  pursuing 
is  the  one  best  calculated  to  establish  a  habit  of  exhaustive  observa- 
tion, which  is  the  professed  aim  of  these  lessons.  To  tell  a  child  this 
and  to  show  it  the  other  is  not  to  teach  it  how  to  observe,  but  to  make 
it  a  mere  recipient  of  another's  observations,  a  proceeding  which 
weakens  rather  than  strengthens  its  powers  of  self-instruction;  which 
deprives  it  of  the  pleasures  resulting  from  successful  activity;  which 
presents  this  all-attractive  knowledge  under  the  aspect  of  formal 
tuition;  and  which  thus  generates  that  indi£ference  and  even  disgust 
with  which  these  Object  Lessons  are  pot  unfrequently  regarded.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  pursue  the  course  above  described  is  simply  to 
guide  the  intellect  to  its  appropriate  food;  to  join  with  the  intellectual 
appetites  their  natural  adjuncts, —  amour  propre,  and  the  desire  for 
sympathy;  to  induce,  by  the  union  of  all  these,  an  intensity  of  atten- 
tion which  insures  perceptions  alike  vivid  and  complete;  and  to  habit- 
uate the  mind,  from  the  beginning,  to  that  practice  of  self-help  which 

it  must  ultimately  follow."  j.  d.  PhUbrick*a  Report 
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OFFICIAL'  DEPARTMENT. 


DCPASTKENT  OP  PUBLIO  IKSTBUOTIOW,        ) 

Springjitld,  Illinois,  September  IZth,  186d.  J 
STAMP  DUTIES  ON  SCHOOL  INSTRUMENTS. 

A  new  Internal  Revenue  Law  was  passed  by  Congress,  July  13, 1866, 
and  took  effect  August  1,  1866.  By  that  act  all  official  instrumentSf 
documents  and  papers,  issued  by  the  officers  of  any  state,  oonnty,  town, 
or  other  municipal  corporation,  in  the  exercise  of  functions  strictly 
belonging  to  them  in  their  ordinary  governmental  and  municipal  ca- 
pacity, are  exempted  from  taxation. 

For  the  information  and  guidance  of  school  officers,  teachers,  and 
all  others  concerned,  I  have  prepared  the  subjoined  schedule  of  the 
various  instruments  pertaining  to  the  common  school  system  of  Illi- 
nois, showing  the  liability  of  each  instrument  under  the  late  act  of 
Congress.  The  instruments  are  numbered,  consecutively,  for  conven- 
ience of  reference,  and  the  designation  of  each  is  followed  by  the -sec- 
tion of  the  school  law  (in  brackets)  requiring  it.  It  is  believed  that 
the  schedule  embraces  all  instruments  required  by  the  common  school 
laws  now  in  force  in  this  state.  It  is  prepared  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions and  interpretations  of  the  act  received  by  the  undersigned 
from  the  Conunissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  on  file  in  this  offica 

Schedule  of  Stamp  J>uties. 

School  instruments  are  subject  to,  or  exempt  from,  stamp  duty  as 
follows,  viz: 

1.  Bond  of  County  Superintendent;  (J  12) One  Dollar, 

2.  Bond  of  Township  Treasurer;  (g  55) One  Dollar. 

3.  Receipt  of  Township  Treasurer;  (§  15) Exempt. 

4.  Certificate  of  County  Superintendent,  in  appeals;  (J  20) Exempt. 

5.  Conveyance  to  purchasers  of  school  lands ;  (J  22) Exempt, 

6.  Poll  Book  and  certificate  of  election;  (JJ  80,  42) Exempt. 

7.  Certificate  of  township  map;  (§  33) Exempt. 

8.  Written  consent  of  directors  to  transfer  of  pupils;  (}  35) Exempt, 

0.  Conveyance  of  school  house  sites;  (J  39) Exempt, 

10.  Directors'  certificate  of  rate  of  tax;  (§  44) $ Exempt. 

11.  Tax  certificate  of  county  clerk;  (^  45) Exempt. 

12.  Tax  receipt  of  township  treasurer;  (§45) ^ Exempt. 

13.  Bonds  of  school  directors  for  money  borrowed;  (J  47) Eixempt. 

14.  Teacher's  certificate  issued  by  County  Superintendent ;  (J  50) .JExempt* 

15.  Renewal  of  teacher's  certificate  by  County  Superintendent ;  ({  M)..Exempt. 

16.  State  certificate  issued  by  State  Superintendent;  (J  50) Exempt. 

17.  Teacher's  certificate  on  schedule;  (J  53) .JVik  Otntg. 

18.  Directors'  certificate  on  schedule;  (f  53) 

38 
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19.  Receipt  of  Directors  for  BcfaeduleB  delivered  to  them;  (g  54) Exempt. 

20.  Mortgages  taken  by  township  treasurei'  as  security  )  Subject  to  stamp  duty 

for  money  loaned;  (g  58) j      as  a  mortgage. 

^^'  ^"loaiedffg  57^ ;;.!^^^^^^^  }  '^"^•^'^^^  ^  P'''  ^'^^^""^  ^' 

22.  Certified  statement  of  township  treasurer ;  (g  63) Exempt. 

23.  Orders  of  School  Directors  on  township  treasurer;  (§  67) Exempt. 

24.  Receipt  of  person  to  whom  paid;  /  Two  Cents,  when  tntm  exceeds  Thaen^ 

(§  67) I     Dollars. 

The  jurat  to  the  certificate  requires  a  Jive 
cent  stamp,  when  the  oath  is  administered 
by  any  other  than  a  state,  county,  town  or 
other  municipal  officer  in  the  exercise  of 
functions  strictly  belonging  to  him  in  his 
ordinary  governmental  ana  municipal  ca- 
pacity. 

26.  Report  and  jurat  of  clerks  of  courts  of  record  and  justices  )  gf^jfi^a^y-Q  25 

of  the  peace;  (§  82) - j 

27.  Petition  and  affidavit  for  the  sale  of  common  school  lands;  (§  S3)..Ex€mpt. 

28.  County  Superintendent's  certificate  of  purchase  of  school  lands ;  1  j^^^yfipt 

29.  County  Superintendent's  transcript  of  sale;  (^  94) Exempt. 

{Exempt  when  signed  by  the  proper 
officers.     When  signed  only  by  private 
individuals  it  is  subject  as  a  lease. 
81.  Written  agreement  or  contract  to  build  or  repair  school  )  a^^^  ^  jfo    30. 
houses.^ j 


25.  Certificate  and  jurat  of  County 
Superintendents  to  their  accounts 
for  services  rendered 


82.  Checks  by  township  treasurer  on 
banks,  to  pay  orders  on  town- 
ship treasurer,  drawn  by  Board 
of  Directors 


Exempt,  when  the  treasurer  is  require 
ed  by  law,  or  regulation,  to  deposit  his 
funds;  but  when  such  deposit  is  made  as 
a  matter  of  personal  convenience,   they 

^  are  subject. 


83.  Agreement  or  contract  between  teachers  and  Boards  of  Directors, )   „  cmot 

to  teach ./  ^  ' 

84.  Census  reports  of  township  trustees  to  County  Superintendents  as  )   jf._.^_   ^ 

basis  of  distribution  of  public  funds;  (§  36) j  -^^^«^P«- 

85.  Certified  statistical  report  of  directors  to  township  treasurer Exempt. 

36.  Receipt  of  township  treasurer  to  County  Superintendent  for  dis-  )   v^anot 

tribative  share  of  school  fund  paid  over j  '''*^"*P^- 


STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  State  Association  of  County  Superinten- 
dents will  be  held  in  Centralia,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  October 
16th  and  17th,  1866. 

The  Association  will  be  called  to  order  on  Tuesday  p.  m.,  at  2  o'clock, 
when  a  brief  opening  address  will  be  read. 

Papers  will  be  read,  as  follows  : 

1.  CouKTT  Teachers'  Institutes —  Their   Utility  and  Necessity,  and  the  Best 

Modes  of  Conducting  Them.    By  Geo.  W.  Batcheldbb,  Superintendent  of 
Hancock  County. 

2.  To  WHAT  extent  should  the  Higher  Branches  be  taught  in  Comhon  Schools  ? 

By  Jambs  A.  Kennedy,  of  Monroe  County. 
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8.    Examination  op  Tsachrbb  —  Best  Methods  of  Conducting  Them,    By  E.  L. 
Wells,  of  Ogle  County. 

4.    SuPBRvisioN  and  Visitation  op  Schools  by  County  Supebintsndents.    By 
Prof.  D.  WiLKiNS,  of  McLean  County. 

6.    School  Statistics  of  Townships  and  Districts — Soto  and  by  tohom  they 
should  be  Collected.    By  James  M.  Pace,  of  Jefferson  County. 

6.  State  Certificates — Should  they  he  Sustained?     By  James  H.  Knapp,  of 

Knox.  County. 

7.  Should  Township  and  District  School  Officers  be  Elected  at  the  Same 

Time,  and  if  so,  when*    By  W.  I.  N.  Fisher,  of  EflSngham  County. 

8.  Report  of  Committee  on  proposed  amendments  to  the  School  Law. 

The  reading  of  the  different  papers  will  be  followed  by  discussions, 
by  members  of  the  Association. 

Familiar  expositions  of  the  school  law  will  be  given  during  the  ses- 
sion, by  the  State  Superintendent. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Sup't.  Public  Instruction. 


EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOR'S     CHAIR. 

Indiana. — The  State  of  Indiana  has  been  kept  back  in  her  educational  career 
by  unjust  and  partisan  legislation,  and  b|r  decisions  of  courts  equally  unjustifi- 
able and  injurious  in  their  influence  upon  the  good  of  the  state.  But  the  state 
is  waking  up  wonderfully.  Her  long  nap  appears  only  to  have  refreshed  her. 
She  is  starting  forward  with  such  vigorous  bounds  that  those  sisters  of  hers 
that  have  prided  themselves  upon  being  in  advance  must  look  to  their  laurels. 

And  this  progress  is  manifest  among  teachers  and  among  the  people.  There 
has  been  a  great  advance  in  the  public  sentiment  of  the  state.  This  is  seen  in 
the  enactment  by  the  last  legislature  of  a  law  appropriating  $10,000,  per  an- 
num for  the  support  of  a  Normal  School ;  and  the  men  in  authority  say  that 
they  are  determined  to  give  this  school  the  highest  character.  They  even  in- 
timate their  intention  of  securing  a  better  building  than  Illinois  has  erected 
for  a  similar  purpose.     Amen,  say  we.     By  all  means  let  the  last  be  the  best. 

But  we  are  moved  to  write,  just  now,  by  the  remembrance  of  what  the  teach- 
ers themselves  are  and  are  doing.  They  are  awake  and  in  earnest,  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  improving  their  qualifications  and  rendering 
themselves  more  fit  for  their  high  and  responsible  work ;  and  they  f^o  about 
their  work  with  the  energy  and  determination  that  characterize  men,  in  that 
state  of  mind. 

During  the  vacation  that  has  just  closed,  four  Institutes  were  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  sustained  by  the 
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teachen  of  the  Btate.  Between  five  and  six  hundred  teachers  were,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, enrolled  as  members.  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio;  Mrs.  Marj  H. 
Smith,  of  Oswego,  New  York ;  and  H.  Edwards,  of  Illinois,  were  employed  as 
instructors  in  all  the  Institutes.  Others,  chiefly  residents  of  Indiana,  were 
employed  at  the  various  places,  but  not  at  all.  The  meetings  continued  three 
weeks  each.  They  were  held  at  LaPorte,  Peru,  Bloomington,  and  Greensburg. 
They  were  a  glorious  success;  and  with  such  teachers  as  were  assembled  at 
the  four  places  above  named,  success  was  easy.  We  felt  honored,  too,  in  being 
associated  with  instructors  so  capable  and  so  efficient  as  Mr.  TVhite  and  Mrs. 
Smith.  The  four  weeks  we  thus  spent  among  the  Hoosiers  were  weeks  of  vast 
enjoyment  to  us. 

California. — Public  School  Teacher's  Oath  of  Allegiance, — I  do  solemnly  swear 
(or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  support,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution 
and  Grovernment  of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  whether  domestic  or 
foreign,  that  I  will  bear  true  faith,  allegiance,  and  loyalty  to  the  said  Consti- 
tution and  Government,  and  that  I  will,  to  the  extent  of  ray  ability,  teach  those 
under  my  charge  to  love,  reverence,  and  uphold  the  same,  any  law  or  ordinance 
of  any  State  Convention  or  Legislature,  or  any  rule  or  obligation  of  any  society 
or  association,  or  any  decree  or  order  from  any  source  whatsoever,  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding;  and  further,  that  I  do  this  with  a  full  determination, 
pledge,  and  purpose,  without  anv  mental  reservation  or  evasion  whatsoever; 
and  I  do  furtner  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  California.    So  Help  mk  God. 

Any  County  Superintendent  who  shall  draw  any  warrant  on  the  County 
Treasurer  for  the  payment  of  any  teacher  before  the  oath  required  in  this  Act 
shall  have  been  taken  and  filed  as  hereinbefore  provided,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  lesa  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
County  Jail  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  sixty  days. 

The  above  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government  must  be  subscribed  and 
sworn  to  before  an  officer  by  every  teacher  of  California,  before  he  can  enter 
upon  his  labors  in  school.  We  don't  believe  we  shall  hear  of  California  nulli- 
fying or  seceding,  or  that  the  doctrine  of  States'  Rights  will  find  many  advo- 
cates there  among  the  rising  generation. 

California  will  not  fail  in  the  matter  of  Common  Schools  for  the  want  of  a 
vigorous  Superintendent.  Brother  Swett  is  working  up  all  the  details  of  the 
school-system, — preparing  blanks,  publishing  the  school-law,  etc.,  etc., — with 
great  care.  We  have  noticed  in  looking  over  the  law  the  following  it«m8  of 
interest: 

g  21.  Whenever  the  number  of  school  districts  in  any  county  is  ten  or  more, 
the  County  Superintendent  shall  hold  at  least  one  Teachers'  Institute  in  each 
year;  and  every  teacher  employed  in  a  public  school  in  the  county  shall  at- 
tend every  such  Institute  and  participate  in  its  proceedings.  Each  session  of 
a  County  Institute  shall  continue  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  days; 
and  the  Superintendent  shall,  if  practicable,  secure  lecturers  and  instructors 
competent  to  instruct  teachers  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Every 
Board  of  Trustees  and  every  Board  of  Eucation  snail  not  only  allow  but  shall 
require  the  teachers  in  its  employ  to  attend  every  Teachers'  Institute  held  in 
the  county;  and  when  the  Institute  is  held  during  the  time  that  teachers  may 
be  employed  in  teaching,  their  pay  shall  not  be  diminished  by  reason  of  at- 
tendance on  said  Institute.  For  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  Institute, 
a  sufficient  sum,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  yeor,  shall  be 

gaid  on  the  warrant  of  the  Superintendent,  out  of  the  unapportioned  County 
chool  Fund.     The  Superintendents  of  two  or  more  counties  may  unite  and 
hold  a  joint  Institute,  in  which  ease  the  expenses  shall  be  apportioned  by  \hM 
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Superintendenta  between  the  counties  joining  in  the  Institute.  In  any  county 
in  which  there  are  less  than  ten  school  districts,  the  Superintendent  may,  if 
he  deem  proper,  hold  an  Institute.  Any  county  in  which  the  teachers  have 
a  regularly  organized  County  Association  or  Institute,  and  hold  regular  month- 
ly meetings  during  the  year,  shall  be  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion whenever  a  majority  of  the  teachers  of  said  county  shall  determine  by 
vote  to  sustain  such  monthly  associations. 

2  22.  The  County  Superintendent  shall  furnish  his  office  with  such  works 
on  school  architecture  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  shall  pay  for  them  on  his  own  warrant,  out  of  the  unapportioned  County 
School  Fund.  Such  works  shall  be  kept  in  hie  office  for  the  use  of  Trustees 
and  teachers.  Except  in  cities  having  special  Boards  of  Education,  no  school 
houi'e  shall  be  erected  unless  the  Trustees  first  submit  the  plan  to  the  County 
Superintendent;  and  in  all  plans,  as  far  as  practicable,  regard  shall  be  had  to 
tasie,  convenience,  durability,  and  economy. 

State  Normal  School. — The  American  Normal  School  Association  does  not  take 
the  papers.  Even  Brother  Edwards,  of  the  Illinois  Teacher,  to  whom  we  had 
given  credit  for  knowing  every  thing,  has  demonstrated  in  his  journal  for  May 
(page  158)  that  he  is  more  than  three  years  behind  the  times.  In  the  'Register 
of  Normal  Schools ',  supposed  to  be  official,  the  high  priests  of  the  Eastern  syn- 
agogue ignore  the  existence  of  the  California  State  Normal  School  entirely.  We 
do  not  thank  them  for  it.  We  wish  to  be  counted  inside'  on  that  question. 
Our  State  Normal  School  opened  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  July,  1862,  and  has  been  doing  good  service  ever  since.  The  Califor- 
nia Teacher,  which  commenced  its  vigorous  existence  with  the  month  of  July, 
1863,  made  special  reference  to  our  State  Normal  School  in  its  first  volume 
nearly  a  dozen  times;  in  its  second  volume,  fourteen  times  at  least,  and  in- its 
third'volume,  nearly  as  many  times  more;  so  that  these  Atlantic  Coast  breth- 
ren are,  as  Paul  once  said  of  certain  other  individuals,  'without  excuse'. 

We  trust  that  Prof.  George  W.  Minns,  the  Principal  of  the  California  State 
Normal  School,  who  is  now  on  leave  of  absence  at  the  East,  will  further  en- 
lighten the  benighted  people  of  those  parts.  In  the  mean  time.  Prof.  Carlton, 
the  acting  Principal,  informs  us  that  nearly  a  hundred  students  are  in  attend- 
ance; and  we  are  assured  in  our  minds  that  the  Golden  State  will  persist  in 
having  a  State  Normal  School,  whether  the  same  be  recognized  abroad  or  oth- 
erwise. 

Brother  Swett,  of  the  California  Teacher,  must  not  be  irate  over  the  seeming 
ignorance  on  our  part  in  the  Illinois  Teacher  for  May  last.  We  have  long 
known  that  there  is  a  Normal  School  in  California,  as  well  as  many  other  good 
things  connected  with  her  school  system.  The  article  in  question  was  not 
from  our  pen,  and  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  oversight. 

Mabried,  or  Single? — It  is  the  duty  of  each  member  of  the  Mt.  Holyoke 
.  Female  Seminary  to  write  an  annual  letter,  stating  whether  she  is  married  or 
single,  how  many  children  she  has,  and  other  particulars  concerning  her 
status  and  progress.  A  young  lady  of  the  class  of  1861  has  just  written  to  the 
class  secretary  that  she  is  not  married,  but  she  thinks  she  can  see  a  little  cloud 
that  ariseth  out  of  the  sky  of  the  future,  like  a  man's  hand. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Sm;th  has  left  Galena  and  gone  to  Macomb,  where  he  will  receive 
a  salary  of  $1,250,  for  the  first  year,  $1,500  for  the  second,  and  $1,600  a  year 
thereafter.  He  goes  into  a  new  house,  and  has  a  graded  school.  His  friends 
will  be  glad  to  hear  of  his  prosperity. 

Our  Advbrtisrmsnts. — In  this  issue  of  the  Teacher  will  be  found  a  large 
number  of  new  advertising  pages,  to  all  of  which,  as  well  as  those  continued 
from  previous  months,  we  invite  careful  attention. 
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A  LivB  SuPERiKTBNDBiTT.— Mr.  E.  L.  Wells,  County  Superintendent  of  Ogle 
county,  evidently  considers  his  ofiSce  no  sinecure,  but  appreciates  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  position.  Among  other  good  things  that  he  does,  he 
issues  a  circular  occasionally  to  the  teachers  of  his  county,  giving  them  valu- 
able instructions  and  suggestions  relative  to  their  duties.  His  Circular  No.  3 
is  now  before  us,  and  contains  many  things  which,  had  we  space,  we  would 
like  to  present  to  our  readers.  We  hope  to  find  room  for  extracts  in  a  future 
issue. 

CoRBECTiON. — Mr.  B.  M.  Reynolds,  whose  appointment  to  the  Superintend- 
ency  of  Schools  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  was  noted  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Teacher,  is  recently  from  Lockport,  New  York,  and  not  Illinois.  The  friend 
who  sent  us  the  item  omitted  to  mention  the  state,  and  we  were  led  into  the  er- 
ror by  knowing  that  he  had  formerly  taught  in  Illinois.  Mr.  E.  has  just  closed 
a  term  of  service  of  more  than  five  years  as  Prin'cipal  of  the  Union  School  at 
Lockport,  New  York. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association  holds  its  annual  meeting 
in  Boston,  October  11th,  12th,  and  13th. 

Mathematical. —  By  press  of  other  matters  and  lack  of  time,  we  are  com- 
pelied  to  omit  our  Mathematical  Department  this  month. 

See-Saw. — Foreigners  trying  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
may  receive  aid  from  the  following  *Bee-aaw*: 

"Brudder  Peto,  did  you  see  him  see  de  log  afore  you*saw  him  saw  it?"  "  De 
uninterlectual  stupendity  of  some  niggers  is  perfectly  incredulous — why  cf  I 
seed  hii|i  saw  it  afore  I  saw  him  see  it,  it's  consequintal  ensurance  dat  he  saw 
he  sawed  it  afore  he  saw  he  seed  it:  but  he  couldn't  help  seein'  he  saw  it  afore 
he  saw  he  sawed  it,  for  ef  he  saw  de  sawen  afore  he  saw  de  seein'  ob  de  sawen' 
consequinchilly  he  must  a  saw  it  afore  he  seed  it,  which  is  obsurdly  redicular 
— darefore  I  did  see  him  see  it  afore  I  saw  him  saw  it;  quoddy  rat  demon  atran- 
dum" 
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^  Chicago. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Inspector  Brentano, 
of  the  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  communication  of  the  German 
Turners  in  relation  to  the  introduction  of  gymnastic  exercises  in  the  Public 
Schools,  in  a  long  and  exhaustive  report,  recommended  the  introduction  of 
such  exercises  at  the  High  School  for  the  male  scholars,  in  order  to  try  the  ex- 
periment. The  cost  of  a  teacher  would  be  $60  a  month,  and  apparatus  could 
be  obtained  for  $150.  The  report  was  accepted  and  its  recommendations 
were  adopted. 

Superintendent  Pickard  submitted  a  comparative  statement  of  the  salaries 
of  teachers  at  present  and  two  years  ago,  together  with  other  items.  From  the 
report  the  following  are  selected  as  interesting: 
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1801-2.  Expenditures,  $69,743.12;  number  of  teachers,  from  162  to  166. 

1862-3.  Expenditures,  $81,246.09;  number  of  teachers,  174  up  to  208. 

1863-4.  Expenditures,  $92,722.00 ;  number  of  teachers,  212  to  223. 

1864-5.  Expenditures,  $129,558.81 ;  number  of  teachers,  222  to  240. 

1865-6.  Expenditures,  $162,383.79;  number  of  teachers,/242  to  264. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  de- 
partments was  as  follows : 

1863.  Grammar  60;     Primary  55.        1865.    Grammar  68;    Primary  72. 

1864.  Grammar  51;     Primary  69.        1866.     Grammar  64;    Primary  71. 

The  number  of  scholars  for  each  year  was  as  follows : 

1863.  Grammar  2,513;  Primary  7,403.     1865.  Grammar  2,962;  Primary  10,992. 

1864.  Grammar  2,653 ;  Primary  8,734.     1866.  Grammar  3,192 ;  Primary  11,572. 

G.  D.  Broomell  Esq.,  for  many  years  Principal  of  the  Dearborn  School,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Haven  School,  vice  J.  J.  Noble,  resigned. 

D.  8.  Wentworth  Esq.,  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  was  elected  Mr. 
BroomelPs  successor. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  has  recently  been  revised  and  published  anew. 
Such  changes  and  additions  as  the  experience  of  past  years  has  shown  neces- 
sary have  been  made.  With  many  material  alterations,  it  is  a  new  chart  and 
compass  to  guide  the  teachers  over  '  a  more  successful  way  '  to  the  desired  end 
—  a  full  development  and  training  of  the  childish  intellect. 

The  Jones  School  commences  the  new  year  under  the  principalship  of 

Belfield  Esq.,  recently  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Dubuque. 

J.  H.  Broomell,  Esq.,  has  been  chosen  Principal  of  the  South-Chicago  School. 

City  Institute. — The  Institute  was  reorganized  for  the  year  by  the  choice  of 
Messrs.  E.  C.  Delano,  of  the  Normal  School,  S.  H.  White,  of  the  Brown,  and 
Geo.  Howland,  of  the  High  School,  and  Misses  C.  S.  Aspinwall,  of  the  Wash- 
ington, N.  Ella  Flagg,  of  the  Normal,  and  M.  A.  Merriman,  of  the  Foster,  as 
Executive  Committee  for  the  year.  Miss  A.  Winchell,  of  the  Scammon,  was 
elected  Secretary. 

In  the  organization  by  sections 

G.  D.  Broomell,  Esq.,  of  the  Hsren,  was  made  cb'mn  of  Ist  Section,  comprising  l>t  and  2d  grade. 
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The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  session  is  'How  can  the  cooperation  of 
parents  be  best  secured  ?  *  in  the  1st  section,  '  Irregularity  of  Attendance,  and 
its  treatment*. 

The  Superintendent,  J.  L.  Pickard,  Esq.,  announced  several  modifications  of 
the  regulations  governing  the  schools,  among  which  are  the  following: 

Erasion  of  the  rule  requiring  punishments  to  be  given  in  presence  of  the 
class;  pupils  restored  after  suspension  to  return  to  school  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month;  absence  from  monthly  Institute  to  deduct  pay  of  one  half- 
day  from  salary ;  all  work  on  records  and  class-books,  save  entries  on  the  dia- 
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ries,  to  be  done  out  of  school-hours ,  and  the  dismissal  of  a  division  for  the 
half-daj  when  the  teacher  visits  schools. 

Wells  School. — ^The  formal  opening  of  the  new  edifice  for  this  school  took 
place  Friday,  the  14th  ult.  The  following  description  of  the  building  we  clip 
from  the  Chicago  Republican. 

The  school-house  is  four  stories  in  hight,  and  is  68  feet  front,  by  86  feet  deep. 
It  contains  fourteen  school-rooms,  each  35  feet  by  27,  and  a  large  hall,  66  feet 
by  38  feet  8  inches,  for  the  general  exercises  of  the  school.  The  basement  is 
mainly  divided  into  four  large  rooms,  with  corridors  and  stairways,  one  of  the 
rooms  being  used  for  fuel,  and  the  others  for  play-rooms  in  inclement  weather. 
The  principal,  or  ground  floor  has  four  school-roomfl,  each  having  a  wardrobe 
and  teachers'  closet  attached.  Spacious  corridors,  with  entrances  on  each  side 
of  the  house  for  pupils,  and  a  principal  entrance  in  front.  The  side  doors  do 
not  open  directly  into  the  corridors,  but  into  vestibules,  from  which  other 
doors  open  into  the  corridors,  and  also  to  the  stairways  leading  to  the  base- 
ment. The  second  and  third  floors  diflTer  from  the  first  only  in  having  win- 
dows in  the  place  of  outside  doors  and  vestibules  of  the  first  floor;  and  the 
second  has  a  reception-  or  principal's  retiring-room  cut  off  from  that  part  of 
the  corridor  toward  the  front  of  the  house.  Each  of  the  rooms  is 'wainscoted 
from  the  floor  up  about  3)4  feet,  and  the  corridors  and  wardrobes  from  5  to  7 
feet,  with  boards  neatly  grained  and  varnished  (as  is  all  the  interior  wood- 
work), and  above  these,  on  each  side  of  the  rooms,  are  blackboards. 

The  rooms  are  ventilated  in  a  most  approved  and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  building  is  heated  by  the  low-pressure  system  of  steam-heat'ing  eo  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  in  the  Haven  and  Moseley  Schools.  The  boiler  is  of  the 
tubular  form,  twelve  feet  long  by  forty-two  inches  in  diameter,  of  quarter-inch 
best  American  ironj  steam  dome  24  by  20  inches,  with  forty-one  three-inch 
flues;  grate-bars  four  feet  by  four;  boiler  set  in  double  eight-inch  walls,  with 
full  cast-iron  front,  braced  with  6  %-inch  bolts  through  each  way,  with  cast- 
iron  braces  inside  and  outside  the  walls.  The  whole  amount  of  pipe  in  the 
school  is  13,294  feet,  of  which  mains  and  returns  contain  3,102  feet,  and  one 
mile  coil  pipes  10,192  feet;  in- each  school-room  there  is  one  large  coil  of  530 
feet  of  %-inch  pipe,  and  one  coil  of  50  feet  —  making  145  square  feet  of  radiating 
surface  in  the  coils.  There  is  an  average  amount,  in  addition  to  the  above,  of 
sixteen  square  feet  in  the  mains  and  returns  in  each  room,  which  makes  the 
total  amount  of  radiating  surface  in  each  room  161  square  feet,  giving  one 
square  foot  of  radiating  si^rface  to  75  cubic  feet  of  air.  In  the  corridors  there 
are  four  coils,  containing  1,500  feet  of  pipe;  in  the  hall  there  are  two  coils, 
containing  1,000  feet;  in  the  gymnasium  there  are  two  coils,  containing  792 
feet;  and  in  the  reception-room  one  coil,  containing  100  feet. 

The  building  is  of  brick,  with  stone  facings,  and  presents  a  plain,  yet  hand- 
some and  substantial  appearance.  It  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $43,000, 
though  the  original  contract  price,  exclusive  of  fixtures,  etc.,  was  $32,052. 

The  dedicatory  exercises  were  attended  by  a  large  number  of  parents  and 
citizens,  with  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  city  officials.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
C.  N.  Holden,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  exercises  were 
opened  by  the  children's  singing  in  a  very  effective  manner  the  hymn  com- 
mencing "And  to  Thee,  our  Heavenly  Father,"  followed  by  the  recital  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  dedicatory  hymn  sung  by  the  school. 

Hon.  J.  B.  nice.  Mayor  of  the  city,  was  then  introduced,  and  said: 
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The  Wells  School  being  now  completed,  under  the  superlntendency  of  the  Board  of  Public 
"Workfl,  their  president  now  gives  up  the  keys  to  tbom  who  are  to  have  charge  of  the  institution 
hereafter.  This  duty  belongs  to  me  as  Mayor.  I  look  upon  them  as  emblems  of  authority  and 
guardianship,  and  they  were  never  placed  in  better  hands.  I  was  never  before  so  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  responsibilities  of  those  who  have  schools  undortheir  chaise  ;  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  gentlemen  of  such  virtue  and  intelligence  have  this  authority  conferred  npon  them.  I  ap- 
preciate the  ordeal  thntugh  which  teachers  have  to  pass  in  order  to  be  accepted,  and  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  are  fully  competent  to  discharge  their  duties  faithfully.  Above  all  things,  bo 
watchful  and  use  forbearance;  it  is  a  noble  virtue.  I  need  not  point  out  to  children  this  hand- 
some building  which  has  been  erected  for  their  good.  Only  let  me  impress  on  you  to  be  obedient 
and  truthful.  If  you  are  obedient  to  your  teachers,  it  will  be  much  easier  for  them  to  love  you. 
Love  begets  love,  and  yon  will  soon  return  the  affection.  Be  truthful,  that  you  may  be  respected 
by  others  and  respect  yourselves.  To  this  add  good  manners,  that  feeling  which  treats  all  persons 
with  courtesy.  By  cultivating  good  manners,  obedience,  and  truth,  you  will  grow  up  and  be  wor- 
thy to  take  charge  of  this  city.    God  bless  you. 

Mr.  Holden,  in  a  brief  speech,  tran.sferred  tha  keys  to  J.  Mahoney,  Esq., 
Principal  of  the  school,  complimenting  him  on  the  efficient  manner  in  which 
he  had  discharged  his  duties. 

Mr.  Mahoney  responded,  thanking  the  President  for  his  kind  expressions, 
and  expressing  a  hope  that  they  may  be  deserved  in  future.  He  received  the 
keys  with  feelings  of  pride,  and  also  with  anxiety;  but  it  was  the  anxiety  of 
hope.  He  closed  by  returning  thanks  for  the  confidence  thus  reposed  in  him, 
and,  turning  to  the  children,  exhorted  them  to  prov«  by  their  good  behavior 
in  the  future  that  they  appreciated  the  noble  gift  thus  gratuitously  offered. 

The  former  Superintendent,  W.  U.  Wells,  Esq.,  in  whose  honor  the  school  is  named,  said  he 
might  as  well  commence  with  a  confession.  He  had  fallen  asleep  over  the  subject  of  education, 
and  it  required  a  visit  to  the  Board  of  Education  early  this  morning  to  retarare  him  that  schools 
and  institutions  of  learning  did  really  exist  in  this  city.  It  seemed  so  long  ago  since  his  conueO' 
tion  with  schools  that  he  had  forgotten  their  labors,  but  hoped  not  their  benefits.  But  since  he 
had  begun  to  refrenh  his  memory,  many  old  remeniscences  had  been  called  up,  both  interesting 
and  pleasant.  His  labors  in  this  city  dated  back  ten  years.  Then,  where  this  building  now  stands, 
there  was  nothing  but  wild  unbroken  prairie.  To  be  sure,  there  was  here  and  there  a  dwelling; 
but  the  children  living  in  them  had  no  school  to  attend.  In  1856  the  old  Brown  School  was 
moved  here,  a  two-story  frame  building,  now  adjoining  this,  which  had  ever  since  done  noble  duty. 
He  had  frequently  told  the  children  to  be  patient,  and  l>y-and-by  they  would  have  something  bet- 
ter; and  none  could  realiEe  how  grateful  he  was  in  his  heart  that  his  predictions  had  at  last  been 
verified.  They  had  done  well  in  the  old  school-house,  and  they  deserved  the  building.  He  also 
remembered  when  the  worthy  principal  ^Mr.  Mahoney)  graduated  at  the  High  School,  and  the 
predictions  of  future  greatness  and  usefulness  that  had  been  then  made,  and  now  so  truly  realized. 

Ex-Superintendent  Boru,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  thought  there  were  few  present  who 
were  more  deeply  impressed  with  what  was  before  them  than  himself.  Twelve  years  ago  he  left 
the  City  of  Boston  to  take  up  his  abode  in  this  city  and  superintend  its  schools.  At  that  time  this 
metropolis  contained  only  a  population  of  60,000,  with  six  public  schools;  now  it  numbered  200,- 
000  souls,  with  eighteen  splendid  school-edifices.  Then  there  were  only  6,000  children  of  proper 
age  :  now  over  20,000.  He  resigned  the  position  of  Superintendent  in  1856.  but  continued  to  visit 
the  schools  ft'equently  until  within  a  year  or  two,  when  business  occupied  all  of  his  time;  but,  hav- 
ing received  an  invitation  to  attend  this  opening,  he  determined  to  cast  business  aside  for  the  time, 
and  retnrn  for  a  few  hours  to  his  younger  days.  The  people  in  this  section  of  the  city  might  well 
congratulate  themselves  on  having  this  beautiful  institution  in  their  midst.  It  is  a  noble  monu- 
ment of  the  munificence  of  our  great  city.  He  also  congratulated  the  gentleman  whose  honored 
name  it  bears  on  this  enduring  monument  to  his  memory,  and  hoped  he  might  live  many  years  to 
ei^oy  the  fhiits  of  his  earnest  labors.  Why  is  it,  the  speaker  continued,  that  our  best^ducated 
men  manifest  such  an  interest  in  school-houses?  I  will  tell  you.  Because  they  know  and  appre- 
ciate their  value,  and  the  elevating  infiuences  they  exert.  The  mind  must  be  cultivated,  its  func- 
tions strengthened,  or,  like  the  body  when  not  exerted,  it  will  become  powerless.  What  has  not 
mind  done  for  nal  Is  not  its  labor  recorded  every  where?  It  has  disccvered  the  printing-press, 
the  Btean>-engine,  and  the  magnetic  telegraph,  to  enable  us  to  convey  our  thoughts  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  lightning  around  the  world,  almost  before  uttered.  But  you  will  soon  learn  all  this  for 
yourselves,  only  persevere. 

The  proceedings  were  here  varied  by  a  song,  given  by  the  entire  school. 

School  Superintendent  Pickard  next  arose.  The  speaker,  directly  addressing  the  children,  said: 
We  have  tc-day  been  presented  by  the  honorable  Mayor,  on  behalf  cf  our  city,  with  a  beautiful 
present,  worth  about  $50,0(J0.  Now  what  are  you  Roiiig  to  do  with  it?  Addressing  the  parents, 
he  continued:  It  is  your  duty,  and  one  that  should  be  held  sacred,  to  see  that  your  children  are 
regular  in  their  attendance.  Never  keep  them  at  home,  even  for  a  single  day,  no  matter  what 
good  reasons  you  may  have  for  keeping  them  away.  Yon  should  inculcate  the  necetwity  of  attend- 
ance, impress  them  with  the  power  of  knowledge,  and  do  not  for  a  moment  allow  them  to  believe 
that  success  in  life  can  be  gainefl  in  any  other  direction.  The  school  should  never  be  underesti- 
roatod  in  their  presence.    Teach  them  punctuality  in  attending.    This  is  a  sacred  duty  you  owe 
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to  posterity.  Now,  chlldran,  h«  cofitlniied.  yon  have  a  new  toocber,  this  new  and  beaatiftil  achool 
hoQue, — listen  to  it, —  it  speaks.  It  sajre:  Keep  me  clean;  my  walls  are  white  now.  my  d«i^ 
shining,  my  seats  all  new,  my  windows  clean :  do  n't  allow  cobwebs  and  dirt  to  bide  the  light  of 
day.  The  door  says :  For  eveij  scholar  that  arrives  in  time  I  open  gladly,  but  to  him  that  comes 
late  I  screech.  The  ground  says:  I  will  not  allow  quarreling,  for  I  am  level  now,  and  him  who 
dares  to  dinobey  I  will  strike.  Boys,  let  as  give  three  rousing  cheers  for  your  new  teacher.  The 
children  responded  heartily. 

Speeches  were  also  made  by  Aldermen  Woodard,  Chairman  of  Committee  on 
Education  in  the  Common  Council,  Holden,  and  others,  of  which  we  should  be 
glad  to.  give  more  extended  notice,  did  time  permit.  The  whole  occasion 
passed  off  pleasantly,  and  has  served  to  call  anew  the  attention  of  the  citizens 
to  the  strong  defense  and  the  pride  of  the  city  as  well  as  the  state, — our  noble 
system  of  common  schools.  In  the  dawning  of  a  better  day  for  the  school-in- 
terests of  the  city  we  have  strong  hope  to  see  such  buildings  rapidly  multi- 
plied, till  there  shall  be,  as  urged  by  Mr.  Woodard,  "a  seat  for  every  child 
old  enough  to  attend  school,  and  a  teacher  for  every  forty  children."  w. 

Macoupin  County. — The  nineteenth  session  of  the  Macoupin  County  Teach- 
ers' Association  has  just  finished  its  labors,  and  its  members  have  gone  forth 
to  their  work  refreshed,  encouraged,  and  strengthened.  The  Association  con- 
vened on  the  28th  of  August,  and  held  four  days.  There  were  upwards  of  fifty 
teachers  in  attendance.  The  time  was  devoted  to  class  exercises  in,  and  gener- 
al discussion  of,  the  several  branches  of  a  common-school  education,  and  to 
the  discussion  of  the  following  subjects,  viz:  'The  organization  of  a  school'; 
*  How  shall  we  excite  an  interest  in  Pupils '  j  *  School  Government ' ;  *  The  use  of 
the  rod ' ;  *  Music  in  School ',  etc.,  etc, 

A  lively  interest  was  manifested  on  the  part  of  all  present,  each  being  will- 
ing to  impart  what  information  he  possessed  to  others,  and  anxious  to  gain 
some  new  idea  for  himself.  Prof.  Sawyer,  of  Bunker  Hill,  was  present  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  and  instructed  the  class  in  English  Grammar;  and 
Prof.  Minton,  of  Carlinville,  took  an  active  part  in  general  discussion, — both 
adding  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  convention.  Mr.  Babcock  solicited  sub- 
scriptions for  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

The  whole  was  much  enlivened  by  spicy  criticisms.  Our  evenings  were  de- 
voted to  lectures,  essays,  and  select  readings.  On  Tuesday  evening  Prof.  Saw- 
yer lectured  on  the  Phenomena  of  Electricity,  and  performed  many  interest- 
ing and  instructive  experiments  by  means  of  his  apparatus.  On  Wednesday 
evening  Mr.  Holliday,  of  Carlinville,  spoke  to  an  attentive  audience  on  the 
subject  of  Genius,  and  our  able  State  Superintendent,  Dr.  Bateman,  closed  the 
session  with  an  address  upon  Graded  Schools,  which  was  delivered  in  his  usual 
happy  and  entertaining  manner. 

A  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  among  which  were  the  following: 

Raolvedt  That  attendance  at  school  should  be  enforced  by  legislative  enacunent. 

Retoilved,  That  teachers  who  fail,  through  neglect,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  pre- 
sented in  the  institute,  are  guilty  of  injustice  to  themselves,  their  patrons,  and  the  profeasioa. 

Ruolved^  That  we  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  school  directors  to  be  preseut  at  the  Teachers'  In* 
Btitutes,  so  far  as  practicable,  and,  if  necessary,  to  aid  their  teachers  in  attending. 

Begolvedt  That  remuneration  for  teachers'  services  should  be  determined  by  the  grade  of  certiil- 
oateand  the  ability  of  the  teacher,  rather  than  by  mistaken  economy  on  the  part  of  directon; 
and  that  lady  teachers  shoald  receive  the  same  compensation,  when  performing  the  same  aervke, 
as  gentlemen. 

Huolvtd,  That  we  recommend  every  teacher  to  subscribe  for  and  carefully  read  the  lUktois 
Teacher. 

jReaaHeed,  That  we  recommend  the  daily  reading  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  school. 

C.  E.  FOOTE,  President. 
Maby  S.  Patchen,  Secretary. 
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CoLBs  County. — It  is  a  well-eBtablished  fact  that  Coles  is  a  living,  moving, 
wide-awake  county ;  and  every  year  adds  to  it  new  vitality.  It  is  moving  up 
that  river  whose  source  is  excellence.  Good  progress  has  already  been  made, 
and  the  steam  is  still  up,  and  the  whistle  is  sounding  to  clear  the  channel  be- 
yond. Her  whole  population  is  shouting  '  Progress  1  Progress  I'  while  her 
teachers,  cheered  by  the  bright  prospect  of  success,  with  heart  and  soul  in  the 
work,  are  putting  forth  measures  to  place  our  educational  standard  upon  a 
footing  inferior  to  none  in  the  state  or  country.  And  to  their  credit,  aud  the 
credit  of  our  County  Superintendent,  be  it  said,  a  long  stride  in  the  good  work 
has  just  been  made. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  county,  an  appropriation 
was  made,  to  be  used  by  Capt.  E.  Blake,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the 
teachers  of  the  county  advantages  for  drill  and  discipline,  and  to  increase  their 
efficiency  as  teachers.  Capt.  Blake  immediately  secured  the  services  of  Profs. 
Hewett,  Boltwood,  and  Edwards, — veterans  all,  who  know  just  what  to  teach, 
and  koto  to  teach  it.  Under  the  direction  of  these  teachers,  a  Normal  School 
was  opened  in  this  place  on  the  dth  of  August,  and  continued  for  four  weeks. 
About  one  hundred  and  twenty  teachers  were  present — all  earnest,  hard- 
working men  and  women,  mostly  of  this  county,  though  a  few  from  the  coun- 
ties adjoining.  The  professors  labored  with  commendable  zeal  to  instill  right 
principles  into  the  minds  of  the  taught,  and  in  giving  right  direction  to 
thought  and  action. 

During  the  session,  Messrs.  Hewett,  Boltwood,  Edwards,  President  of  the 
State  Normal  University,  and  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  favored  us  with  a  course  of  lectures.  All  were  written  in  a 
most  scholarly  style,  and  impregnated  throughout  with  the  true  spirit.  They 
were  highly  appreciated,  and  spoke  loudly  for  the  eminent  talent  of  their  au- 
thors. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  a  teachers'  meeting  was  called,  at  which  J.  H. 
Moore  presented  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted: 

Whbrias,  We,  the  teachers  of  Goles  county,  feel  that  we  hare  been  greatly  benefited  by  the 
Normal  School  of  this  county,  and  belleTe  H  to  be  an  Institution  well  worthy  the  ^  patronage  of 
every  friend  of  education ;  therefore,  it  is 

Jiaolveii,  That  the  thanks  of  the  teachers  of  this  county  are  due  (1.)  To  P.  K.  Honn,  M^)or 
Connolly,  H.  li.  Taylor,  J.  Harvey,  E.  Moody,  R.  N.  Osbom,  and  S.  W.  True,  members  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  this  county,  for  the  public  demonstration  of  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education, 
in  voting  an  increase  of  salary  to  the  County  Superintendent,  thereby  enabling  him  to  place  with- 
in our  reach  facilities  which  we  could  in  no  other  way  obtain.  (2.)  To  Capt.  Elzy  Blake,  County 
Superintendent,  for  his  deep  interest  and  untiring  energy  in  the  cause  of  education  sine  his  eleo* 
tion,  and  for  securing  to  us  the  services  of  so  eminently  qualified  a  corps  of  teacher ;  and  that  we 
heartily  approve,  and  will  sustain  him  in,  his  efTorts  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  teachers,  and 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  in  this  county.  (3.)  To  Profs.  Hewett,  Boltwood,  and  Edwards, 
—  our  teachers, —  for  the  unremitting  seal  they  have  manifested  as  teachers,  and  the  incalculable 
assistance  they  have  rendered  us.  We  believe  that  the  mention  of  their  names  will  ever  stimo* 
late  us  to  higher  and  nobler  attainments  in  the  cause  of  education.  We  would  also  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  our  gratitude  to  President  Richard  Edwards  for  the  very  superior  lecture 
which  he  delivered  before  us. 

The  following  was  also  presented,  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Wrkrxas,  The  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  has  shown, 
by  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  education  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  that  his  heart  is  in  the  work, 
and,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  our  state  in  this  direction,  that  be  is  abundantly  qualified 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office;  therefore,  be  it 

Remlvedj  That  we  will  use  every  effort  in  our  power  to  procure  his  reflection.  And  be  it  far- 
ther 

Beicivedf  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  each  of  the  Coles  County  papers,  and 
the  llUnou  Teacher^  with  a  request  that  they  be  published ;  and  the  Secretary  is  requested  to  send 
a  printed  copy  of  the  same  to  each  of  the  abovfr>Damed  teachers. 

R.  H.  FROST,  Recording  Secretary. 
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The  Jo  Daviess  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  in  Galena,  com- 
mencing Oct.  23d,  and  continuing  four  days.  Prof.  J.  V.  N.  Standish  will  be 
present  and  conduct  the  Institute. 

The  Henry  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  at  Cambridge,  begin- 
ning Oct.  23d.     Prof.  Standish  will  be  present  part  of  the  time. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS.     ETC. 


Ray*s  Algebra,  First  Book.  Primary  Elements  of  Algebra,  for  Common  Schools 
and  Academies.  By  Joseph  Ray,  M.D.  Revised  electrotype  edition.  Cin- 
cinnati: Sargent,  Wilson  &.  Hinkle. 

Ray^s  Alokbra,  Second  Book.  Elements  of  Algebra,  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and 
Private  Students.     By  Joseph  Ray,  M.D.,  etc.,  etc. 

These  new  books  are  revised  editions  of  the  books  so  well  known  as  *  Ray's  Al- 
gebra, Part  I,'  and  '  Ray^s  Algebra,  Part  II.*  The  changes  made  in  this  new  edi- 
tion are  thus  stated  in  the  preface  to  each: — '* The  Examples,  whore  they  are 
thought  to  be  needlessly  multiplied,  have  been  reduced,  the  rules  and  demonstra- 
tions abridged,  and  other  methods  of  proof,  in  a  few  instances,  substituted.'' 

Evidently  great  pains  has  been  taken  to  secure  exactness  and  accuracy  in  the 
definitions;  we  notice,  however,  one  or  two  things  to  which  we  wish  to  take  ex- 
ceptions. For  instance :  The  Sign  of  Multiplication,  x  ,  is  read  trito,  or  multi- 
plied by.  Why  use  the  word  into?  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  statement  is  true 
that  the  sign  w  read  thus;  but  is  there  any  propriety  in  such  a  reading?  "A 
Power  of  a  quantity  is  the  product  arising  from  multiplying  the  quantity  by  itself 
one  or  more  times. '*    This  definition  excludes  all  powers  below  the  second. 

We  had  regarded  the  great  number  of  examples  in  the  former  editions  of  Ray's 
Algebra  as  a  great  excellence ;  pupils  will  not  acquire  facility  in  the  use  of  Alge- 
braic symbols  and  terms  without  much  practice.  The  number  of  examples,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  diminished  to  such  an  extent  as  to  impair  this  excellent  fea- 
ture. We  are  sure  that  all  who  have  used  the  old  books  will  welcome  the  new 
edition. 

Guyot's  Geographical  Series.  Primary^  or  ItUroductuni  to  Uu  Study  of  Oeogra- 
phy.     Common-School  Geography. 

These  new  books  are  the  work  of  Professor  Guyot,  assisted  by  Mrs.  M.  H.  Smith, 
of  the  Oswego  Training-School.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  author  that  they  shall 
be  used  in  connection  with  Guyot's  Wall  Maps. 

The  Primary  Geography  is  for  pupils  under  nine  years  of  age,  though  in  many 
of  our  schools  it  will  be  found  the  right  book  to  put  in  the  hands  of  much  older 
pupils.  The  children  are  taken  on  journeys, —  first  over  different  parts  of  the 
tfnited  States,  and  then  to  foreign  lands, —  the  more  prominent  works  of  nature 
and  of  man  that  are  met  with  being  the  subjects  of  explanation,  and  often  of  11- 
'lustration.  Many  facts  of  natural  history  and  incidents  of  travel,  interesting  to 
children,  are  incorporated  with  these  explanations.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  au- 
thor that  the  pupil  shall  first  take  the  journey  in  imagination,  and  then  trace  its 
course  upon  the  map. 

We  like,  with  but  a  single  exception,  noticed  below,  the  plan  of  the  book.  Ev- 
ery body  who  has  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  book  seems  to  have  labored  faith- 
fully to  carry  out  this  plan.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  think  it  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  Primary  Geography  we  have  ever  seen.  We 
think  it  is  a  mistake  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  have  the  pupils  draw  a  map 
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themselves  of  the  joiimey  they  take.  We  have  seen  children  no  older  than  those 
for  whom  this  book  is  intended,  who  would  make  a  very  good  sketch  of  the  maps 
used  by  them;  and  we  have  always  found  them  interested  in  such  work.  We 
think  there  is  no  time  in  life  when  the  pupil  can  begin  to  do  something  at  map- 
drawing  with  greater  ease;  and  certainly  the  habit  of  careful  observation  which 
it  cultivates  is  very  valuable,  and  can  not  be  cultivaled  too  early  in  life.  We  do 
not  mean  to  advocate  having  tlic  pupil  sit  down  and  copy  a  map  with  all  the 
railronds,  towns,  canals,  etc.,  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  and  possibly  never  will 
know  any  tliin<^ ;  but  we  would  have  him  be  able  to  make  a  map  in  which  should 
be  properly  indicated  those  natural  features  about  which  he  has  learned,  the  po- 
sition of  the  towns  through  which  his  journey  has  carried  him,  and  the  railroads, 
etc.,  by  which  he  has  traveled. 

The  objects  of  the  Common-School  Geography,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  are: — 
"  Firsts  To  train  the  young  pupil  in  a  minute  and  thorough  study  of  the  maps  of 
the  several  continents,  thus  giving  him  a  firm  foundation^  on  which  all  geograph- 
ical knowledge  acquired  by  him  in  the  future  shall  rest.  Second^  To  give  him  a 
convenient  summary  of  the  leading  facts  to  be  acquired  by  this  study  of  the  maps. 
Third,  to  impart  a  thorough  and  lasting  knowledge  of  that  which  is  most  import- 
ant concerning  the  geography  of  the  states  and  nations  occupying  the  several 
continents."  It  is  arranged  in  four  distinct  parts,  **  Part  I  being  Introductory 
JLenwin;  Part  II,  Study  of  Vie  OontinmUs;  Part  III,  Study  of  the  United  States;  and 
Part  IV,  Mathematical  or  Astronomical  Geography."  The  book  is  intended  for 
pupils  from  nine  to  thirteen  years  of  age. 

The  maps  in  these  books  are  after  the  same  plan  with  Guyot^s  Wall  Maps,  and 
are  therefore  much  more  valuable  than  those  found  in  other  similar  works. 
While  there  is  a  great  deal  told  by  these  maps,  especially  of  the  Physical  features 
of  the  countries  they  represent,  yet  such  judicious  use  is  made  of  coloring  and 
shading  that  the  maps  do  not  seem  crowded.  Things  of  no  importance  to  the 
pupil  are  left  off,  so  the  maps  do  not  appear  confused,  and  the  attention  of  the 
learner  is  not  distracted  by  a  thousand  things  of  which  he  is  required  to  learn 
nothing.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  the  omission  has  been  made  in  such  a  way  as 
to  lead,  to  incorrect  conclusions.  A  single  instonce,  to  illustrate:  The  map  of  Illi- 
nois shows  seven  lines  of  railroad  crossing  the  state,  while  the  Illinois  Central 
appears  to  run  only  between  Bloomiugton  and  Cairo, —  the  northern  part  and  the 
*  Chicago  Branch'  not  being  represented  at  all.  We  have  noticed  also  in  the  de- 
scriptions a  few  erroneous  statements,  and  some  omissions  which  should  not  be 
made,  if  things  which  are  mentioned  were  to  be  spoken  of. 

On  page  116  it  is  said  that  St.  Augustine  was  settled  in  1564:  the  correct  date 
18  given  on  page  106.  The  government  of  the  United  States  is  more  accurately 
defined  to  be  a  Republic  than  a  Democracy.  The  Western  Railroad  in  Massa- 
chusetts does  not  connect  Albany  and  Boston,  nor  can  it  with  any  propriety  be 
said  to  be  the  most  important  railroad  in  the  state.  Lowell,  Hartford,  Worcester, 
and  Nashua,  are  said  to  be  the  most  important  manufacturing  towns  in  New 
England ;  while  Lawrence,  which  is  next  to  Lowell  in  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  manufacturing,  and  Manchester  and  Fall  River,  which  are  next  to  Lawrence, 
and  Taunton  and  Lewiston,  both  more  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures  than 
Nashua,  are  not  mentioned.  Pittsburg  is  said  to  be  noted  for  its  manufactures, 
and  its  trade  in  iron  and  coal ;  but  nothing  is  said  about  its  oil  trade,  which  is 
next  in  importance  to  its  iron  trade,  and  which  makes  it  the  largest  oil  mar- 
ket in  the  world.  No  where  in  the  book  is  there  any  more  definite  statement 
made  about  the  population  of  Chicago  than  that  it  is  over  100,000;  it  is,  however, 
said  to  be  smaller  than  either  St.  Louis  or  Cincinnati.  A  little  careful  revision 
will  set  such  matters  right.  We  mention  them  because  we  are  sorry  to  see  them 
in  a  book  which,  in  so  many  respects,  stands  without  a  rival. 

By  writing  these  books  Prof.  Guyot  has  made  a  great  addition  to  the  debt  al- 
ready due  him  by  the  teachers  and  students  of  Geography.  Teachers,  if  they  can 
not  get  the  books  introduced  into  their  schools,  would  do  well  to  obtain  copies  for 
their  own  use. 
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An  ImtroddOtort  Latin  Book:  intended  as  an  Elementary  Drill-Book,  and  a^an 
introduction  to  the  author's  Grammar^  Reader,  and  Latin  Composition.  Bj 
Albert  Harkness.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Go.     1866. 

The  title  of  this  book  sufficiently  explains  its  object.  We  like  the  book  very 
well,  as  we  do  the  Grammar  and  the  Reader.  The  books  are  carefully  prepared, 
by  one  who  seems  to  understand  the  wants  of  the  school-room.  In  behalf  of 
those  who  buy  school-books,  we  would  suggest  that  some  expense  ought  to  hare 
been  sared  them  by  combining  this  with  tlie  Reader. 

Warrbn's  OoimoN- School  Geoorapht.  Revised  edition.  By  D.  M.  Warren, 
author  of  a  Series  of  Geographiet*.  Philadelphia:  Cowperthwnit  &  Co. 
Chicago :  Speakman  &  Proctor. 

This  old  and  popular  text-book  comes  to  us  Vith  a  new  face.  Tlie  text  has 
been  carefully  revised,  and  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  facts  in  geographical 
science.  We  are  no  longer  taught  that  "  Ohio  surpasfH?s  every  other  state  in  the 
production  of  wheat,  corn,  wool,  and  wine,"  or  that  ''Kansas  and  Nebraska  are 
newly-organized  territories." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  book  is  the  now  maps.  They  are  clear 
in  outline,  distinct  in  typography,  and  rank  among  the  highest  specimens  of  the 
eDgrarer^B  art.     We  welcome  the  book  to  our  school-room.  w. 

Introductory  Lkssons  in  English  Grammar.  By  Wm.  Henry  Parker,  Principal 
of  the  Ringgold  Grammar  School,  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia:  Eldredge  k 
Brother.     16mo.,  pp.  119. 

A  Grammar  of  tub  English  Language:  based  upon  an  Analysis  of  the  English 
Sentence.     By  the  same  author  and  publishers.     12roo.,  pp.  884. 

The  author  of  this  series  of  grammars  is  a  practical  teacher,  and,  having  ob- 
served the  discrepancies,  inaccuracies  and  conflicts  of  other  series,  and  the  im- 
perfect fruits  of  their  teaching,  has  attempted  to  present  a  system  freer  from  fault 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  Key-note  of  the  plan  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing extract: 

**  Feeling  confident  that  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  and  the  construction  of 
sentences  would  reconcile  differences  of  opinion  among  teachers,  and  leave  only 
unimportant  variations  in  classing  and  parsing  words,  aud  that  such  a  knowledge 
would  be  of  more  value  both  in  speech  and  written  composition  than  learning  the 
mere  classification,  inflection  and  syntax  of  words  considered  singly,  and  a  meth- 
od of  parsing  them,  could  possibly  be  without  it, —  the  author  has  deemed  a  book 
on  a  better  plan  desirable." 

Hence,  Analysis  is  the  basis  of  the  system ;  and,  after  teaching  the  use,  relation 
and  power  of  words  in  a  sentence,  he  proceeds  to  examine  each  class  of  words 
separately,  with  its  syntactical  relations  to  others.  Throughout  the  whole  book, 
the  idea  that  pupils  only  know  a  thing  by  being  able  to  make  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  it  is  made  especially  prominent  The  style  of  the  work  is  clear,  and  its 
examples  and  illustrations  are  pertinent.  An  Appendix  contains  much  very  val- 
uable information  for  teachers.  w. 

Aids  to  Disciplinb. 

We  have  just  received  from  J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  a  little 
box  containing  cards,  checks,  and  certificates,  besides  merits  and  half-merita,  in- 
tended to  assist  the  teacher  in  keeping  a  record  of  the  recitations  and  deportment 
of  his  pupils.  We  like  the  appearance  of  the  Aids  so  well  that  we  have  conclud- 
ed to  use  them  in  our  primary  department  They  furnish  a  ready  method  of  sum- 
ming up  the  pupil's  credits  for  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  etc.  A  mild  bat  constant 
pressure  can  thus  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pupil,  and  a  wholesome  sense  of 
responsibility  be  steadily  maintained ;  and  this,  we  venture,  is  among  the  very 
best  things  to  be  attained  in  school. 


TIT  ANTED. — Agents,  Teachers  preferred, — to  sell 

'^'  PERCE'S  MAGNETIC  GLOBES, 

GUYOT'S  OUTLINE  MAPS, 

and  other  School  Merchandise.     These  maps  and  globes  are 
attracting  much  attention,  and  meet  with  a  ready  sale. 
Liberal  commissions  and  exclusive  territory  given. 

HENBY  M.  SHERWOOD,  107  Monroe  St,  Chicago, 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR   THE  NORTHWEST. 

FEIBCE'S  PATENT  SLATES. 

WARRANTED  SVPERIOR  TO  AJXT  OTHERS  m  USE 

LIGHIT.     ISrOISEIjESS.     3DXJR.-A.BIjE. 

Improve  by  use,  and  can  be  cleaned  as  readily  as  any  real  slate,  and  always 

ready  to  reoeiye  a  mark.      Can  not  be  broken  by  falling,   or 

scratched  by  any  iron  or  ordinary  bard  substance.     Ney- 

er  cracks  or  scales  off,   and  never  softens. 

jtew^ejh     becojves     gm^ossit. 

try  one,  and  see  for  yourselves. 


PEIROE'S  PATENT  SLATE  SURFACE. 

The  only  PATENT  Surface  for  Blackboards  now  before  the  public. 

Cheaper,  and  superior  to  any  in  use,  as  it  covers  more  feet,  and  never  becomes 
GLOSST,  never  scales  off.  Slate-pencils  will  always  mark  on  it  more  freely  than  on 
real  slate. 

Wabranted  to  give  satis'faction.     Beware  of  Counterfettt ! 

A.  H.  ANDREWS,  63  Washington  St.,  Ghioago. 

I.  NEWTON  FEIBCE  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

4Z7  N.  VUh  StreO,  PBILADELPHIA. 

"yjT  IXj  L  S  O  IT'S 

READERS,  SPELLERS,  ClURTS,  AND  MMAL. 


fJlHE  undersigned  is  Agent  for 

^  HARPER    AND    BROTHERS, 

for  the  introduction  of  the  above  valuable  works,  and  will  be  glad  to  answer  inqui- 
ries relating  to  them,  or  fill  orders  at  the  Publishers'  lowest  introduction  rates. 
Address  JOKCIT    HC.    ROIjFB, 

Cart  o/Q.  G.  Griggs  &  Co.,  89  and  41  Lake  street,  CHICAGO. 


•VAr.TTAT^T.-m    SCHOOL-BOOKS, 

FUBLI8HJEU  BT 

ITISOIV,  PHIIVIVGV,  blakeihaiv  a  CO., 

4i8  a^d  5D  Walker  street,  New  York. 


TUE  LARGE  and  inoreMipg  sale  of  these  books  —  the  emphatic  commendaiioM  of 
hundreds  Of  the  best  teachers  of  the  country  who  haye  tested  them  in  the  elau- 
roorriy  and  ^ou'  whereof  the j  affirm,  amply  attest  their  rta(  merits,  and  ftillj  eeai- 
mend  them  to  general  fayor,  and  to  the  confidence  of  eyery  thorough  and  praetieat 
teacher. 

Among  th^  leading  and  most  popular  books  of  the  aboyo  Series,  the  following  may 
be  named,  yiz. : 

SAIVOERS^  SERIES  OF  READERS  AUTD  SPEI^IiERS. 

No  Series  of  Readers  eyer  offered  to  the  public  haye  attained  so  wide  a  circulation,, 
or  receiyed  the  approval  and  indorsement  of  so  many  competent  and  reliable  educat- 
ors, in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  this. 

THE  imOlV  SERIES  OF  READERS  AJffD  SPEI^I^ERS. 

Entirely  new  in  matter  and  illitsthations,  and  received  with  great,  favor  by  the 
best  teachers  in  the  country. 

RORUVSOH'S  COJUPI^ETE  MATflDBMATICAI.  SERIES. 

The  most  Complete,  Practical,  and  Scientific  Series  of  Mathematical  Text-Books 
ever  issued  in  this  country,  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar, 
Normal  and  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges,  including  Arithmetics,  Algebras, 
Oeometries,  Surveying,  etc.,  highly  commended  by  all  who  have  tested  them  in  the 
olass-room. 

KERI.'S  IVEW  SERIES  OF  ORAMMARS. 

Unsurpassed  in  simplicity,  clearness,  research,  and  practical  utility.  This  series 
consists  of ' 

KERI/S  FIRST  I.ESS01VS  IM  GRAMBIAR. 

A  book  for  beginners,  and  introductory  to  the  Common -School  Grammar. 

HJBRI/S  COmittOIir-SCHOOIi  eRABOIAR. 

A  thorough,  complete,  and  practical  work  for  Common  Schools  and  Academies. 

KERI/S  COJUPREHEIVSITE  GRAIMUHEAR. 

To  be  used  as  a  book  of  reference. 

SPEJVCERIAN  PElfflU AJVSHIP. 

Simple,  practioal^  and  beautiful.     Newly  engraved  and  improved, 

Bryant,  Stratton  &,  Packard's  Book -Keeping  Series. 

Beautifully  printed  in  colors. 

WEIiliS'  ]irATIJRAl4  SCIEIVCES, 

Inoloding  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Qedogy,  and  Science  of  Common  Things. 

COIiTOirS  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES. 

The  new  Quarto  Geographies,  just  published  and  added  to  this  series,  sarpass 
tny  thing  of  the  kind  before  the  public. 
The  undersigned  are  also  the  publishers  of 
GRAY'S  BOTANIES, 

WILLSON'S  HISTORIES, 

P4S0UELli£'S  FRENCH  SERIES, 

WOODfiURY'S  GERMAN  SERIES, 

BRADBURY'S  MUSIC  BOOKS,  ETC.,  ETC. 
They  also  do  a  General  Book  Business,  keeping  constantly  on  hand  a  complete 
stock  of  School  and  College  Text-Books  and  Stationery,  which  they  offer  at  lowest 
market  rates. 

W^  Those  desiring  te  knew  bom  of  our  pablioations  are  requested  to  con«- 
fl^ond  with  us  freely,  and  to  send  for  our  Descriptiye  Catalogue  and  Circulars. 

ffST  Liberal  terms  given  on  books  furnished  for  examination  or  irtroduetion. 
Address  the  publishers, 

IYI80B,  FHIBNET,  BLAOHAIT  k  00., 

48  and  50  Walker  street.  New  York. 
8.  G.  QBIQQS  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


"AIDS  TO  SCHOOL  DISCIPLDIE.'' 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUMINATED. 


NO  ONE  THING  conduces  more  to  the  good  discipline  of  a  School,  and  the  sd- 
Tanoement  of  its  individual  members,  than  the  keeping  of  a  strict  account  of 
the  daily  deportment  and  scholarship  of  each  pupil.  Yet  few  teachers  keep  more 
than  the  required  record  of  attendance.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  multiplicity  of 
duties  which  throng  upon  them  during  the  allotted  six  hours,  entirely  precludes 
their  making  the  proper  entries  until  recess  time,  or  after  the  close  of  the  School. 
The  record,  if  kept  at  all,  must  then  be  made  up  from  memory,  and  of  necessity, 
with  questionable  accuracy.  Consequently  the  moral  force  of  the  record  is  lost. 
This  evil  is  sometimes  avoided,  and  accuracy  secured,  by  making  the  entries  imme- 
diately after  each  exercise.  But  a  teacher  having,  as  is  often  the  case,  twenty  or 
thirty  different  daily  exercises,  by  devoting  two  or  three  minutes  to  making  the  rec- 
ord of  each,  must  spend,  in  this  way,  at  least  one-sixth  of  the  school-day.  This 
time  can  ill  be  spared  from  other  duties.  And  the  loss  of  time  does  not  end  with  the 
day.  Once  a  month,  or  oftener,  the  teacher  must  spend  many  weary  hours  adding 
ap  and  averaging  accounts,  and  making  reports  to  parents. 

By  the  use  of  the  AIDS  TO  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE,  all  this  drudgery  is  avoided, 
much  valuable  time  is  saved,  a  wholesome  stimulant  is  afforded  to  pupils  and  pa^ 
rents,  being  informed  each  night  how  their  children  have  passed  the  day,  are  led  to 
take  a  more  lively  interest  in  the  School. 

A  further  benefit  is  secured.  Many  school  children  are  too  young  to  appreciate 
fully  the  significance  of  a  simple  mark  or  figure.  They  require  something  tangible 
— something  that  they  can  take  home  and  show  their  parents  and  friends  when  they 
have  done  well,  and  which,  if  they  fail  to  obtain  by  negligence  or  misconduct,  will 
bring  upon  them  immediate  exposure.  This  system  is  consequently  more  efficient 
than  ordinary  records,  besides  being  more  popular  with  parents  and  pupils  as  well 
as  with  teachers. 

The  AIDS  may  be  used  in  various  ways.  The  following  will  suit  the  majority  ot 
Schools:  In  the  morning  each  pupil  receives  a  CARD,  (five  merits,)  to  bd  forfeited 
during  the  day  in  case  of  misdemeanor  or  failure  in  recitation.  When  five  of  these 
cards  are  obtained,  they  are  exchanged  for  a  CHECK,  (twenty-five  merits,)  repre- 
senting a  perfect  School  Week.  Four  Checks  are  in  like  manner  exchanged  for  a 
CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT,  representing  one  hundred  merits,  or  a  perfect  Month, 
These  Certificates  bear  the  pupir?  name,  and  are  signed  by  the  teacher.  The  number 
held  at  any  time  will  show  the  pupil's  standing  in  the  School.  If  a  prize  is  to  be 
awarded  at  the  close  of  the  session,  or  year,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  or  possibility 
of  mistake  in  determining  to  whom  it  belongs.  And  the  decision  being  made  in 
public,  each  pupil  exhibiting  the  Certificates  which  he  holds,  no  sospioion  of  favor* 
iiiam  can  possibly  arise. 

The  AIDS  are  beautifully  illuminated,  being  printed  in  the  National  Colort,  and 
are  beautiful  in  design.  These  Certificates  in  themselves  are  prizes  which  every 
child  will  admire  and  cherish. 

The  Cards  and  Checks  are  printed  on  stout  paper,  and  may  be  used  many  times. 
This  makes  the  system  very  cheap. 

Each  set  contains  100  Certificates,  150  Checks,  250  Cards;  and  in  addition,  100 
Single  Merits  and  Half- Merits,  to  be  used  when  deemed  advisable.  Price  per  set, 
$1.26.     When  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1 .86. 

J.  W.  SGEEBMEBHORN  ft  CO.,  FabUshers, 

480  Broome  Street,  New  York. 
BFEAEHAK  k  FBOOTOB,  6  Onstom-Hoiue  Place,  Ohioago,  lU, 
'  Pamphlet  list  of  School- Merchandise  sent  when  applied  for. 


COMMON  ■  SCHOOL  DECISIONS. 


Second  Edition — Revised  and  Enlarged. 

CONTAINS: 

I. — The  Common-School  Laws  op  the  State,  with  all  the  late 
Amendments. 

II. —  An  Examination  and  Explanation  op  each  Section  of  the 

Amendatory  Act  op  February  16,  1865. 
III. — The  Oppicial  Decisions  and  Instructions  op  the  State  Su- 
perintendents, AND  the  Decisions  op  the  Supreme  Court  in 
relation  to  Common  Schools. 


The  whole  work  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  is  much  enlarged,  con- 
taining about  seventy  pages  of  entirely  new  matter.  The  official  decisions 
are  confirmed  by  copious  references  to,  and  citations  of,  judicial  authorities. 
To  this  end,  the  Supreme  Court  Reports  have  been  carefully  and  exhaust- 
ively searched.  It  is  hoped  that  this  feature  of  the  work  will'  make  it  of 
some  value  to  members  of  the  bar,  in  the  management  of  cases  arising  un- 
der the  School-Laws  of  the  State.  The  number  of  decisions  is  nearly  dou- 
bled; embracing  a  wide  range  and  great  variety  of  subjects,  all  of  a  practi- 
cal nature.  It  is  believed  that  questions  can  hardly  arise  under  our  present 
school -laws  upon  which  some  light,  if  not  a  definite  answer,  will  not  be 
found  in  the  three  hundred  decisions  of  this  volume.  Forms  of  all  the 
more  common  and  necessary  school  instruments  are  added,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  school  officers.  The  index  to  the  official  and  judicial  decisions  will 
be  found  more  copious  and  exhaustive  than  before. 

The  ain,  throughout,  has  been  to  render  the  work  a  plain,  practical,  and 
reliable, 

and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  accomplish  that  end.  The  unexpected 
favor  with  which  the  first  edition  was  received,  and  the  assurances  of  its  use- 
fulness which  have  been  given  from  every  portion  of  the  State,  have  prompt- 
ed the  reissue  of  the  work,  in  its  present  enlarged  and  improved  form. 

As  this  book  is  prepared  for  the  especial  purpose  of  aiding  school  officers 
in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  they  may  lawfully  purchase  and 
pay  for  it  out  of  the  school-funds. 

I>RIOB 

Well  Bound  in  Cloth,       ......       $1.75. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price.  Addr^s 
the  undersigned,  at  Sprinqpield,  III. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN. 


^SrO'V^      I^E.A.ID 


<^xje:stiotv    :oook:s. 

A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  PUPIL  IN  GEOGRAPHY, 

Que^Hona  in  Geography,  combining:  Mathematical,  DeacriptiTe,  Political,  and  Physical,  careAilIy 
compiled  to  embrace  an  outJxne  (if  study  for  Common  and  Grammar  Schools,  for  Dally  Recitations  and 
General  Rpviews.    Adapted  to  any  Uidrhook.    74  pages.    Paper  covers.    Price  18  cents. 
'*  A  proper  mnstery  of  the^e  Qaestions  will  enable  the  scholar  to  huHd  up  a  wmpieU  textrbook  of  his  own, 

rather  than  allow  bim  in  a  blinds  unthinking  manner  to  follow  the  track  of  another." 

QueatUms  €»n  the  PHnciplea  of  Arithmetie,  Designed  to  indicate  an  ouOine  of  ttudy,  to  incite 
among  pupila  a  spirit  of  inqninr,  and  especially  fitted  to  facilitate  a  thorough  system  of  ReTiews.  jUI- 
apted  tit  any  text-book,  and  to  oil  ffrades  o/Uamers.  By  James  8.  Eaton,  A.M.  48  pagM.  Paper  oot- 
ers.    Price  15  cents. 


*  A  New  Edition  of  Worcester's  History. 

Worcester's  Elements  of  History,  Ancient  and  Modem,  By  J.  B.  Worcester,  LL.D^  antbor 
of  Worcester's  Qnarto  Dictionary.  A  New  EditioH,  Revited  and  Enktrved,  [beina  brought  down  to 
April,  l^m.     Price  $1.76. 

The  new  chapter  on  the  Great  Rebellion  and  the  Administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  a  most  aocnrate 
and  discriminating;  view  of  the  remarkable  series  of  events  covering  this  period.  The  addition  to  Englidi 
History.  oompriainK  the  chief  events  of  the  last  twenty  years,  is  of  great  valne. 

This  well-known  work,  so  long  the  Standard  Text-Book  on  General  History  in  Grammar  and  High 
Schools  and  Academies,  is  thus  newly  commended  to  the  favor  of  educators. 


Philbrick's  Speakers. 


*  ITu;  American  Union  Speaker  (new^    Cnntaining  Standard  and  Recent  Selections,  In  Prose,  Poe- 

try, and  Dialogue,  fi>r  Recitation  and  Declamation.     By  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of 
the  Boston  Public  Schools.    $2.50. 

**The  author  has  shown  a  nice  discrimination  in  his  selections."— Moaet  T.  Brown,  ProiSBsaor  of  Elocn- 
tlon.  Tufts  College. 

**  In  every  feature  the  work  seems  to  be  of  the  highest  excellence." — A.  P.  Stone,  Principal  of  the  Port- 
land (Maine)  High  School. 

**  A  work  of  unqualified  excellence.  Just  the  book  needed  by  every  student  of  declamation." — ^ProCl 
Lewis  B.  Monroe,  IMrector  of  Vocal  and  Physical  Culture  In  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

**  The  whole  seems  to  have  been  prepared  with  the  taste  and  skill  which  always  mark  the  literary  pet^ 
fonnanoes  of  the  distinguished  oompiler."«-Richard  Edwards,  Pree't  of  Illlools  State  Normal  University. 

•  The  Primary  Union  Speaker:   Containing  Standard  and  Recent  Selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry, 

for  Recitation  and  Declamation  in  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools.     By  Hon.  John  D.  Phllbrlek,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Boston  Public  Schools.    Beautifully  Illustrated.    Price  66  cents. 

*'  We  are  certain  that  our  Primary  teachers  will  welcome  this  littie  volnme.  It  is  admirable  in  its  plan 
and  its  selections." — Moees  T.  Brown,  Prof  Elocution,  Tufts  College. 


*  Eaton's  Arithmetics. 

L    Primary,    100pp.    Price  28  cents.  •        III.    Comm4yn' School,    812pp.    Price  $1U)0. 

n.    InieUcetual,    172pp.    Price  46  cents.  |        IT.    High-School,    866pp.    Price  $1  JO. 

[When  one  Written  Arithmetic  only  is  needed] 
Gra«ismar-5eA4N>I.    836  pages.    Price  $1.15. 

This  Series  of  Arithmetics  contains  the  latest  and  meet  important  method  of  teaching  this  important 
branch.    They  are  achieving  so  wide  a  circulation  that  they  are  entitled  to  be  called 

The  JIToHonai  Standard  ^rUhnuHcB* 

They  have  very  recently  been  adopted  for 

THE  CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA; 

THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  [ReHdopted  for  four  years]; 

THE  STATE  OF  NEVADA. 
All  educators  Interested  In  securing  the  Beet  School-Books  are  Invited  to  correspond  with  us. 
*  Specimen  copies  mailed  to  Teachers,  for  examination  vrilh  reference  to  inirodudion,  on  receipt  of  half 
price.    Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  free.    Tery  liberal  terms  for  first  introduction. 

Address 

TAGOABD  &  THOMPSON,  29  CoxnhiU,  Boston. 


CHARIiKS  SCRIBJWER  AlVD  COlflPAJlir, 

NEW     YORK. 


HAVE  NOW  BEADY 


GUYOT'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES. 

No.  I.    Primary;  or,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Geography. 

(Bent,  postage  paid,  for  00  cents.) 

No.  n.    The  Common -School  Qeography. 

(Sent,  postage  paid,  for  $1.50.) 

Teachers'  Edition  of  Common -School  Geography, 

With    Full    £xpo9ition    of   the    System. 

(Bent,  postage  paid,  for  $2.00.) 

ThoM  books.  80  long  looked  for— thousands  havioK  been  ordered  in  adranoe  of  publication,— faiiTefoDy 
wmiianted  the  high  expectations  formed  of  them.  They  are  profu«eIy  illustrated  with  8pirited  enf^rarinfi 
and  correct  mapa ;  and  are  destined,  we  beliete,  to  become  the  standard  Qcogrnphical  Text-Boi<lu  i^  this 
ooontn. 

The  Pablishers  also  take  pleasure  in  anDounctng  the  publication  of  the 

KEY  TO  PROF.  GUYOT'S  WALL  MAPS. 

a  work  long  and  earaeatly  looked  for  by  the  numerous  friends  of  Prof.  Quyot's  Syst'^m  of  Geographical 

Teaching.    The  title  of  tkis  Taluablo  book  explains  itself: 

GBOGRAPHICAIi   TB ACHING  |  Being  a  Complete  Guide  to  the  Use  of  Gnyot>  Wall  Ma|N 
for  Schools,  containing  six  Maps  and  Diagrams,  with  full  Instructions  for  Drawing  the  Maps  of  the 
Oontiuents  in  accordance  with  Guyot's  System  of  ConstructiTe  .Map  Drawing.    1  vol.,  l*2mo.    i*rioaT5 
c«nts  (sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price). 
In  connection  with  this  announcement,  we  would  also  call  attention  to  the  series  of 

POPULAR  PORTFOLIO  MAPS, 

{PRIMARY  SERIES), 


by  the  same  distingnlshed  Geographer,  J ast  published.  These  Maps  are  ten  fn  nnniber.  and  hare  been 
prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  Common  Schools.  They  poesoss  advantages  and  improTements  existing 
in  no  other  maps  published. 

THBT  ABE  OORBEOT. 

THESr  ABX  FBB8H  AND  ORIGIN AI.. 

THBT  ABB  OLEAB  AND  BIMPIilS. 

THEY  ABE  PB ACTIO AL  PHYSIO AIi  MAPS. 

THEY  ABB  PBACTIOAIi  POLITICAL  MAPS. 

THEY  ABE  PBAOTIOAL  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

THEY  ABE  TBUE  PIOTUBES  OF  THE  EABTH*S  SURFACE— 

exhibiting  the  forms  of  relief,  the  eleTations  and  depressions  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  maps  of  this  se- 
ries consist  of  a  large  i-sheet  map  of  the  United  States ;  a  2-Kheet  map  of  the  Hemispherea,  and  maps  of 
North  America,  South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Central  Europe,  the  World  (Hercator's  PrcgectioD), 
and  Australia,  or  Oceanica.  They  are  mounted  on  muslin,  and  put  up,  for  safe  carriage,  in  neat  portfoUoa. 
Price  $18. 


-ALSO  NOW  READY - 


Guyot's  "WaU  Maps  fdr  Sel&ools  (Large  Series).    Price  $71. 

<«  <•  «  (Intermediate  Series).    Price  $38.50. 

"         Glassloal  Maps  (Italia,  Greece,  and  Roman  Empire)    Price  $45.00. 
Faltar's  Popular  Arltl&iiiatloal  Series. 
Sl&eldon'a  "Works  on  Object  Te«oliln|f. 
Sbeldon's  Gbarts  and  Readlnff-Book. 
Perce's  Maffiaetle  Globes  (in  8  styles).    Prices  ttom  $6  to  $86. 
Sasltb's  (Mrs.  Mary  H.)  Manual  fbr  Perce's  Mag^netlc  Globes.    Price  ftO  ceati 


'Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  on  application.' 

CHABLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO., 

654  Broadway,  Nkw  Yoek. 


T  H  IE 

REVISED  NATIONAL  READERS. 

Jx  order  to  correct  misapprehenaion  and  misrepresentation  concerning  the  Bevised  Editions  of 
Paiker  ft  Watson's  National  Third,  Fonrth  and  Fifth  Readers,  the  Publishers  take  this  method  of  | 
advidng  the  public  that  the  books  have  not  been  re-written.    The'  great  demand  for  this  popularf 
Series  and  the  consequent  wear  and  tear  upon  the- stereotype  plates,  which  are  almost  oonstantljff 
on  the  press,  renders  necessary  a  frequent  renewal  of  the  plates.    When  last  this  became  advisable, 
the  opportDDity  was  taken  to  make  ao<po  alight  hnproTements  in  matter  and  illust^don.    Tbe-^ 
changes  are,  however,  of  the  most  unimportant  character ;  and,  by  means  of  the  indices  provided, 
the  old  and  new  editions  maybe  readily  used  in  tine  same  daitt.  Not  until  th^  NAVioirAL  JSkmjaaik 
become  fkr  less  popular  than  they  are,  c/t  show  a  less  wonderful  mllo  of  increase  In  circulation  ftom  | 
year  to  year/  will  it  be  necessary  to  bolster  up  their  decaying  fbrtunes  by  the  d^vfee  of  s  "  new  - 
series."  ••■.*; 

The  old  editions  may  still  be  obtained,  on  application  to  the  publishers^  but  teachers  will  con- 
sult their  own  interest  by  adopting  the  new  editions  at  once.  -    - 


Jf  •  JtfonteUh^s  JPhyaictU  and  iHferwiediate  Geography* .    in  Two  Parts.   Pnrt 

L  Oeoynrsphj  Uiifflit  m  m  8d^n«e ;  wrlrte^n  and  llliistniUMl  on  the  PUn  of  Ohject  Teaching.  Part  II. 
Local  ami  Civil  OeofEraiihy ;  oontaininff  M;iii8  remarkable  for  their  olearneaa,  an  Improved  Sjstein  (if 
Map  ExerclMft,  and  a  Pronouncing  Vnoahulary  of  Geographical  Names.  By  Jamks  Moittkitii,  Aathor 
of  a  Series  of  School  Oeosraphies.    Royal  Quarto.    91  pp.    Price,  |1. 

t.  Jarvls^s  Primary  ^hykiology -^  tor  schooit.    By  Edwato  .T;aTiK,  m.d.    1«9  pt«!«#. 

ISma    Ttt  oenta 
S.  Jarvis*s  Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health  — tor  the  use  of  Schools,  Aeademtes, 

and  Colleges.    By  Edwabd  Jarvis,  M.D.    48T  pages. '  12ibo.    $1^. 

4.  Fowlers  False  Or*^0(7ra»/l|/— in  which  the  Orthoeranhy  and  Moaning  of  many  thonsand 

Words,  most  liabl«  to  Ik>  Mis-ftpelled  and  Mla-used.  are  improMed  ui>on  the  Memory  by  a  regular  Series 
of  Written  Exercises.    By  William  B.  Fowls.    12mo.    144  pages.    8&oentSi  ^ 

5.  Fowlers  Primary  Meaderf  coBslsHng  of  Original  and  Selected  Lessons,  intended  to  inter- 

est  as  well  as  to  Improve  the  younger  class  of  learners.    Iw)  pages.    18mo.    S5  cents. 

6*  Fowl^S  Bible  Reorder  y  balac  a  new  Beleottoa  of  Beading  Lessons  from  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
for  tlie  use  of  Schools  And  FamiUea.    ^pagM.    ISmo.    $t  ^        r     ^ 

y*  LedrU^S  French  Chrammarm  a  oomprebenslTe  Grammar  of  the  French  Language ;  with 
Practical  Sxerdsea  for  Writing,  and  very  complete  and  simple  Bulea  for  Pronouqotjig  the  Language. 
S80  pages.    12mow    $1. 

S»  JLedru's  French  Fables.  Fablea  la  the  Frenob  LanguMra,  for  the  use  of  beginnera  in  the 
study.    120pagee.    12ma    Price  Td  cents. 

9*  Ledrufs  French  Reader.  The  French  FInt  CIms  Book  •,  being  •  new  seleeUon  of  Beading 
Lessons.  In  Four  Parts,  viz.:  I.  Authentic  Pieces  In  Prose.  1  Prose  Comedies  of  MoUAre  abridged. 
8.  ChoIoePleees  in  Yerse.  4.  Abridged  Dramas  and  Scenes  In  Terse.  By  Fkam(oi8  Lxdbv.  )88  pages. 
ISmo.    Price  $1. 

10.  Maurice-Poitevln^s  Gram^m^aire  Francaise  Ffem>entaire.     conrs  ThA- 

oriqne  et  Pratique  de  Langtie  Francaise.  Adopts  en  France  par  UTdonsefl  de  rinstmetion  Pnbllque. 
191  pages.    Wmp.    Qoth,    Prieetl.  i-  .  r-  h 

11.  Bjpfey^s  Sjfstem  of  Map^Drawing.  By  e.  l.  Btrur,  Michigan  state  Normal  School. 

Quarto.    Flexible.    Price  91. 

12.  Fowlers  PHnciples  of  Linear  and  PerspecUve  Drawing  ;  tor  the  Train- 

Ingorthe^aadHaiid.  Adapted  for  the  ose  of  PnbUo  and  PrivMe  BohoelsL  By  WiLUiUi  &  Fowu. 
#4  pages,   tteio.   00  coats. 

13^  F0Wli^9  Teachers'  JnstUuUf    or,   J?kmUU»r    mnU  U  r^m^g   Temekm^     By 

William  B.  FowuL    S8S  pages.    ISmo.    $1X0. 

JTrf.  JeweU  on  School  Government,  a  Practical  Tr•atte^  preaeatfaf  a  thonmgkdiseaMlOB 
oflts  Fact^  ^ncfples  and  tlielr  Applications;  with  Crittqnea  upon  OanoatTbeorieaoC PanlfhmMitaMl 
Bobemes  of  Administration.  For  tbe  use  of  Normal  Schools,  Practical  Teaebera,  and  Parenta.  By  FbS 
rniox  8.  Jbwma,  A.Mn  Profcswt  of  Boglish  LltoratoM,  Kaw  York  StiU  Normal  School,  Albany.  SOS 
pagsa.    19mo.    91.00. 

ly*  SmU  poeUpaid  on  receipt  of  ffriee, 

k,  8.  BARNES  A  €0.,  E4ac«ti«Ml  raklisk«rs,. 

Ill  ft  113  William  Street,  Heir  ¥« ' 


NEW  EDUCATIONAL  QUARTERLY. 

T^achafv  anO  iU.  interesteci  in  the  prograea  of  tl^e  cause  4>f  Education  ar9  urged  to  send  tbeir 
nntaes  and  ^boatl  of  their  pro&fieiojml  friead^.  as  subBcribera  to 

The  Illustrated  Educational  Bulletin, 

Bafaig/ftachoc^  Joumal.Daia&ew  and  attract\ye  plaiv  >It  wiU  be  seat  for  one  7e%r  ^  any  address 
frm  of^harfft.  1h9  pubU^bers  "wUl  tbank  Couaty  ^lypehnt^dents  and  otborsy  for  lists  of  teachera 
wiM»  wanld  Uke  to  rvoeiye  tbe  paper.  The;  will  al«o  be  glad  ;to  supply  iDstitutes  with  any  quan* 
.tity  that  may  be  desired.    Address 

A.  a  BAB?TES  Sc  Op.,  Ptiblisliers, 

III  &  113  William  Street,  New  York. 


The.  National  Series  of  Standard" School  Bocks  includes,  among  upwards  of 
!  '  •->      Three  Hnndred  Volumes  oS  Standard  Educational  'Works,  * 


THB  POLDOWINQ  t 


JMfonol  rioUHrial  J^Hmer*     Parker  ^  Wi^t^n.. 
NaHanal  Series  of  School  Jtettders,    6  Nos. 
8herwQo4'9  WrUing  SpeUer  Series,    4J7oc.t 
Smith's  School  Spellers  and  I>efimers,   4  K^ 
Wriffht^s  A.tuUyHcal  Orthography, 
Sorthend's  pietation  JEki^ereises, 
J^owV^s  False  Orthography, . 
TwdWs  JBible  Beader, 

JDavies'  'Ifeid  SeHes  of  ArHhthittU^*!  5  Nbfc 
J>avies'  New  Series  of  Algebras.    8  Noa. 
l>avi^*  Higher  Jlf)(^Clk«mafie»— Aoompletettonne. 
UonteUh  A  McNaUy's  School .  GeographUs; 

•«  Nn«.-     '  ••    « 
ddrh^s  JHagram  System  of  I>ngUsh  OftMn- 

fnar,    S  Nos. 
Beei^b*  System  of  JP^enmanshlp,  '  19  N<A 
Self-lnstr%Msting  WriHng  Books,    8  Nos. 
Wi^*frd^  AmeHM^n  <t  Vh4^fet^sai  Mist&ries, 
Sercird^s  mstory  of  JEfngla/hO,     "         '       '. 
MonteUh^s  History  of  United'  States, 
Hamn^i  piM^Misitory,,     *  ■ 
Boffdf^  Ajim^pUed  British  J^q^ts.    0  Vols. 
Iforihend's  School  Speakers,    8  Nos.' 
SpsUh  4t  Jlf[artinf^  Boitk^keeping, 


Watts  <ff^the  Mind, 

Boyd's  Compositiifn  and  Zogic, 

Karnes'  JElements  of  Criticism, 

IXay's  Art  of  Rhetoric, 

Ripley's  System,  of  Map-Braudng. 

Iforton  A  Porter's  Mrat  Book  of  Seienee, 

Pech^s  Ganoids  Natural  Philosophy, 

Porter's  Sfehool^  Chemistries.    2  Noa. 

Wobdfs  Botanical  Text'-^Books,    %  Noft. 

Etnmons'  Manual  of  Geology, 

Chambers'  JBlemt^nts  of  ZotAogj^. 

J'aHfis'  Teoit'Books  in  Anhfomiy, 

B:amUton^sVegetdMe4M4td  Animat  Pk^Holoaif, 

Mansfield^s  PoHtical  Manuat 

Itcdru^s  Prefieh  Series. 

P9UeHn'9  Cframnuxire  JP^rancaise, 

Pujol  A  Van  Norman's  French  Cla^s-JBook, 

Brooks'  AnnoMted  Greek  akd  XdtHn  Tisaeid^- 

IHHaht's  Heftthen  MythfOogy, 

Brooks'  Tracy's  &  Carter's  School  Boeords, 

JU4rmi'^^  Xiu/rfika  Alpfiabet  Ttiblet, 

SehofUM's  {^rational  School  Tablets, 

Brooks'  Slphttolf  Manual  of  BepoHofU. 

1%^  S^i90l'9ov'4  Infant^  Tactics,^ 


ALSO 


.# 


Phge'^rnk^mif  amd  PlnutUob'^^jnfeaiifi^ntlt^    ' 
Northend^s  Teacher's  Assistant, 
WMi^  GiNsded  Sehosls. 

}Sklt(M;iiMSckd€ll'Gowri%!metk^:  •  ■.,. 

«<..     (.I'll.''   •    .. -•   »    v'^A-iw-aD    .•La..jni..: 


\Erol9^yi  Nj^mia  Xtethw^  of  Iteia^Aa^  '■ 
St^M^a  Tsafhe^s  Boot^mtner,    **  * 
^ktM'  Methods  hf  TnstUmem     '  . .    .  %^ 

Boot  on  Sefyool  Ai^ii$9men^k 

nr   .0»T  i€-:to  li*.   •  ■  -    ' 


Teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  selection  of  Text-Books,  are  invited  to  send  to  the  pub- 
lishers for  their  nhxItMfoodttM&H^ftit^iOatate^ul,  where  nay  i^'ikLi  defaUdd  descriptions  of  ah 
thejf-f^e^y . •,        -*     "    .      ^L7      f         ii'  / 

^_  A.  s;  BARNES  &  CO.;Edaeatio]ial  PaUlshers,  New  ¥orIfe. 


GET  THE  BEST;  GET  THE  CHEAPEST: 

The  Eclectic  Educational  Series. 


Most  of  the  Books  of  tho  Eclectic  Educational  Series  are  well  known  to  the 
public.  Subjected  to  the  most  rigid  criticisms  of  our  bost  Educators,  and  to  the 
seyerest  tests  of  practical  use  iu  thousands  of  schools,  they  have  been  constantly 
increasing  in  popular  favor,  until  to-day^  when  they  are  more  widely  ueed  and  more 
highly  commended  than  any  other  Series  publiehed  in  America. 

They  have  received  the  cordial  indorsement  of  the  most  intelligent  and  successful 
teachers  throughout  the  Union.  They  combine  the  rare  advantages  of  superior 
intrinsic  merit,  admirable  gradation,  typographical  beauty,  cheapneit,  and  extensiye 
adoption  and  use.    The  Eclectic  Series  embraces, 

ALPHABET  AND   SPELLING. 

HoGuffet's  Primast  School  Charts,        ......    6  Nos. 

MoGuffet's  New  Eclectic  Spelling-Book,    -        -        ...        16  Mo. 
Db  Wolf's  Instructive  Speller,        --.--.-12  Mo. 
White's  Alphabet  Made  East,      -------16  Mo. 

The  Little  Teacher,  or  Word  Method,  ---...    16  Mo. 

McGuffet's  Primary  School  Charts;  a  Series  of  Six  Numbers:  to  accompany 
McGuffey's  New  Eclectic  Readers.  They  combine  both  the  Alphabetic  and  Word 
Methods  of  teaching  children  to  read,  and  furnish  material  for  thorough  drills  upon 
all  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language,  and  upon  the  Tsrious  difficult  and  unus- 
ual consonant  combinations. 

McGuffet's  New  Spellino-Book  is  unsurpassed  by  any  Speller  published. 

DeWolf's  Instructive  Speller  is  a  thorough  and  complete  work  on  orthography, 
pronunciation,  and  analysis  of  words. 

reading. 

McGuffet's  New  First     Eclectic  Reader,      -----  16  Mo. 

McGuffet's  New  Second  Eclectic  Reader,  -----  16  Mo. 

McGuffet's  New  Third     Eclectic  Reader,       -        -        -        -        -  16  Mo. 

McGuffet's  New  Fou|tTH  Eclectic  Reader,  -     .  -        -        -        -  12  Mo. 

McGuffet's  New  Fifth     Eclectic  Reader,      -----  12  Mo. 

McGuffet's  New  Sixth     Eclectic  Reader,  -----  12  Mo. 

McGuffet's  New  High  School  Reader,    ------  12  Mo. 

Hemans'  Young  Ladies'  Reader,    -------12  Mo. 

•  McGuffet's  New  Series  embraces  many  features  of  excellence,  calculated  to 
render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  Educational  Literature 
of   the   day. 

The  testimony  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  country  goes  to  show  that  MoGumr's 
New  Readers  arc  admirably  simple,  progp:«ssive,  and  complete,  and  unexceptionable 
in  their  adaptation  to  school  instruction.  They  are  unquestionably  the  beety  tki 
cheapest,  and  th*.  most  popular  School  Readers  published. 

flEMAMs'  TouNG  Ladies'  Readbr  has  been  prepared  with  especial  reference  to 
the  wants  of  Female  Schools  and  Seminaries. 


TEE  ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


ELOCUTION. 

McGvFFEY's  New  Jutknilk  Speakbb,        -       -       -       -       •       -    12  Mo. 

McGuffet's  New  Eclectio  Speaker,       ......        12  Mo. 

Eidd'b  Elocution  and  Vocal  Culture,     ......    12  Mo. 

McGuffet's  Speakers  embrace  a  great  number  and  Tariety  of  choice  selectioDi 
for  reading  and  declamation. 

EVDo's  Elocution  and  Vocal  Culture  is  an  excellent  manual  for  inatnwtim 
Iklid  class  drill,  and  is  highly  popular  wherever  used. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Bat's  Prim  art  Arithmetic,  or  First  Book,    .....  16  Ma 

Bat's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  or  Second  Book,       -        -        -  16  Mo. 

Bat's  Practical  Arithmetic,  or  Third  Book,          -        •        •        -  16  Mo. 

Bat's  Higher  Arithmetic,  or  Fourth  Book,        -        -        -        -  12  Mo. 

Bat's  Test  Examples,    Without  Answers,  ......  16  Mo. 

Bat's  Test  Examples,    With  Answers,    •«----  16  Mo. 

Bat's  Ket  to  Practical  Arithmetic,       ---...  16  Mo. 

Bat's  Ket  to  Higher  Arithmetic,       ......  12  Ma 

ALGEBRA    AND   GEOMETRY. 

Bat's  Elementart  Algebra,  or  First  Book,  .....    12  Mo. 

Bat's  Higher  Algebra,  or  Second  Book,     -----        12  Ma 

Bat's  Ket  to  Algebras,  1st  &  2d  Books,         .....     12  Ma 

Bat's  Plane  and  Solid  Geombtrt,        ......        12  Ma 

Evans'  Schooz.  Geombtrt,  ........12  Ma 

Few  sohool-books  ever  published  have  received  a  wider  or  more  cordial  indon*- 
ment  from  prominent  and  influential  educators  than  the  works  of  Dr.  Bay. 
Wherever  used  they  are  liked.  Those  who  have  thoroughly  tested  their  merits  in  the 
class-room  unite  in  pronouncing  them  superior  to  all  other  similar  works. 

Evans'  School  Geombtrt  presents  in  concise  form  the  leading  propoeitioiii 
and  truths  of  the  science. 

grammar  and  composition. 

PiMNBO'S   PRIMART    GRAMMAR,        ........16  Ma 

PiNNEO'S    AnaLTTICAL    GRAMMAR,        -  -  -,-  -  -  -  12  Ma 

PiNNEo's  English  Teacher,         -        -        -        -        -^-        -        -12  Ma 
Pinneo's  Guide  to  Composition,     .......12  Mo. 


Probably  no  series  of  Grammars  ever  attained  a  more  general,  and,  at  the  i 
time,  so  approved  and  firm  an  introduction  into  the  best  schools  of  the  country,  m 
ihe  works  of  Prof.  Pinneo. 

They  are  books  of  rare  merit  Those  who  have  used  them  longest  like  them  belt 
The  thorough  test  of  the  class-room  reveals  their  superior  excellence  for  purposes  of 
•ehool  instruction. 

school  music. 

TouNG  Singer,  Part  I,       .....-••-16  Ma 
Young  Singer,  Part  II,  ........        16  Ma 

The  Toung  Singer,  Parts  I  and  II,  embraces  an  interesting  and  varied 
sollection  of  Juvenile  Music  for  schools,  and  has  been  selected  with  especial  referenot 
to  the  wants  of  the  youngest  class  of  learners.  The  Songs  are  admirably  adapted  to 
interest  and  please  children. 


Illli  !■:   ...-    //      tiUUCATlONAL  HEIUBii 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

LiLiENTHAL  &  Alltns  Object  Lessons,     ------  16  Mo. 

"W-hite's  Class- Book  of  Geocjrapht,       ------  16  Mo. 

Smart's  Manual  of  Free  Gymnastics,      -        ,        -        -        -        -  16  Mo. 

The  Examiner,  or  Teachers'  Ats,         .        -        .        ...  12  Mo. 

Chapman's  Agricultural  Cuemistrt,        ......  16  Mo. 

LrLiBNTRAL  AND  Alltn's  Objbct  Lessons  f^mishes  a  systematio  course  of 
instroetioii  in  Composition  and  Object  Lessons. 

White's  Class-Book  of  Geography  contains  a  complete  system  of  oral  in- 
struction, and  map  exercises  for  class  drill. 

Smart's  Gymnastics,  a  concise  Manual  of  free  Gymnastics  and  Dumb-Bell 
exercises,  for  the  school-room  and  parlor. 

The  Examiner,  or  Teachers'  Aid,  is  designed  to  assist  Candidates  for  Teach- 
evVi  Certxfioates,  in  preparini;  for  examination. 


EXTENSIVE   POPULARITY. 

The  Eclectic  Series,  embracing  the  above  books,  has  been  reoom- 
mended,  whaHy  or  in  part,  by  the 

Ohio  State  Superintendent  op  Public  Instruotion, 
Indiana  State  Superintendent  op  Public  Instruction, 
Illinois  Statb  Superintendent  op  Public  Instruction, 
Iowa  Statb  Supbrintkndbnt  op  Public  Instruction, 
Wisconsin  Svate  Supbrintbndent  op  Public  Instruction, 
Minnesota  State  Superintendent  cp  Public  Instruction, 
Missouri  State  Supebintbndbnt  op  Public  Instruction, 
'KxtmAA  Statb  Supbrintbndent  op  Public  Instruction, 
Pennsylvania  State  Superintendent  op  Public  Instruction, 
Wbst  Virginia  Statb  Superintbndbnt  op  Public  Instruction; 

And  bj  Thousands  of  Boards  of  Edueation,  School  Officers^  Superintendents  and 
TsaeherSi  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 


19^  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desiring  to  make  a  change  in 
text-books  in  nse  in  their  Schools,  are  respectfully  invited  to  corres- 
pond with  the  publishers, 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLB, 

Cincinnati,  O 


THE    HICa-iiEST    FRTnvriXJ^irg, 


WAS  AWARDED  TO 


PATSOH,  DimTON  &  SCRIBNES'S 

NATSONAL   PENMANSHIP, 

At  the  Tenth  E.cniniTioN  of  the  Mass..  Charitable  Mechanic  Associatiok, 

September,  IN^. 
The  Judges,  in  their  Rrport,  *af/  — "  This  appears  to  be  the  most  practiRal  system  taiig1it,coiii- 
bininy^  all  dcHirablo  ole^^niuco,  ncatiu'HS,  and  di8tiantn(•R^:.    Tt  is  the  system  taus^ht  in  oar  sebools, 
and  it  is  commended  by  its  simplicity  and  adaptabilitv  to  commercial  and  business  pnrpoaes. 
The  Committee  recommend,  aa  a  rccogntiition  of  its  m«>rit.><,  a  Bronze  Medal." 
So  well  known  is  this  system,  and  such  Is  its  popularity,  that  the  initials 


are  as  universally  understooi,  nt  sight,  as  are  the  letters  tJ.  8.  A.;  and  being  the  STfrtem  nKWt 
widely  introduced,  and  the  mout  ^'xtensivcly  used  in  the  United  States,  the  publishers  feel  that 
they  can  rightly  claim  for  it  the  title  of  the 


^^^, 


"mJ^iym/. 


Pfor   is    Its   Fame    confined,   to   tills    CoTUitary, 

The  demand  for  it  in  the  British  Provinces  is  so  great,  that  an  edition  of  this  renowned  i 
was  manufactured  in  Enq>an'>  'or  the  RritiHh-American  market,  an  evejU  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  Copy  Books  J  and  sliowing  conclusively  that  it  is  considered  there  better  than  any  other  Auta^ 
can  or  English  syntpm. 

%*  All  porsons  intoroHtfi  in  this  important  branch  of  education,  are  invited  to  examine  this 
system.    Circularg  uud  specimens  will  be  sent  on  application. 


PAYSON,  DUNTON  &  SCRIBNER'S 

STEEL  PENS. 

Manufactured  by  Joseph  Gilt.ott  A  Sons,  from  patterns  made  expressly  for  ns.  Considered 
by  those  who  have  used  them  as  the  best  In  the  market. 
For  sale  by  all  ngrents  for  P.  D.  &  S. 

CEOSBY  &  AINSWOETH,  117  Washington  St,  BostoiL 

•»*  Specimens  furnished  on  receipt  of  a  three-oent  stamp. 


The  EureUa  lAapti^  fSUKting 

MAKES  A  SURFACE   WHICH 
I^I^ST-A^IuS    THE    BEST    -^FTAHjJij^    SIu-A^TES- 

IT  IS  PERFECTLY  BLACK,  NEVER  CRUMBLES,  AND 

Al-siveLys  iremains  IXaird  and  Smootli. 

It  is  soooessfkilly  applied  to  any  kind  of  board  or  wall  snrfiuM,  and  Is  inTaluable  in  renovating  old  Black- 
boards. It  haa  been  used  for  ^ore  than  nine  years  in  some  of  the  best  Public  Schools  of  New  England, 
and  the  surface  Is  as  smooth  and  perfect  now  as  when  It  was  first  applied.  This  proves  the  dorabmty  of 
the  Eureka  Liquid  Slating.  ^ 

It  Is  securely  put  up  in  tin  cans,  and  may  be  safely  sent  by  express. 

It  is  easily  applied— full  directions  accompany  it.  By  following  the  directions,  any  teacher  may  suo- 
ceesAilly  apply  the  Eureka  Slating,  and  make  a  perfect  Slate  turfiust,  wonderful  In  all  the  good  qnalittes  of 
coU/r,  «moo<AneM,  and  dwrabUUy. 

Priee,  $1.76  per  Pint;  $8.00  per  <hiart 

Five  per  cent,  discount  on  fite  gallons,  and  ten  per  cent  discount  on  ten  gallons  or  more. 

One  pint  is  sufficient  to  prepare  about  fifty  square  feet  of  8ur(iu:e :  hence  it  makes  a  very  dieap  black- 
board surikoe.  In  the  cities  of  Chicago,  New  Tork,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  in  other  convenient  places, 
we  can  send  a  person  to  apply  it,  upon  reasonable  terms. 

4^  Please  do  not  confound  the  EUREKA  LIQUID  SLATING  with  slating  known  by  other  names,  or 
manufiictured  by  other  persons.  For  this,  like  most  other  really  excellent  articles,  has  its  imitations. 
But  no  other  slating  can  produce  the  perfectly  smooth^  blacks  date  surface  qf  the  EUREKA. 

We  can  give  testimony  to  almost  any  extent,  from  prominent  teachers  and  school  officers  in  every  part 
of  the  ooudtry.  It  has  been  so  repeatedly  and  so  thoroughly  tested  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  warrant 
the  EUREKA  SLATING. 

TESTIMOITT  POB  THE  EUEEKA  LIQUID  SLATDTQ. 

Galedwrg,  lU^  April  VUh,  1868. 
Witiiin  the  past  year,  I  have  used  a  large  quantity  of  the  **  Eureka  Liquid  Slating,^'  carrying  it  with  me 
to  restore  old  and  make  new  blackboards,  as  I  visit  the  schools  of  my  county,  and  in  every  instance  it  haa 
given  perfect  satisfaction.     I  shall  continue  its  use,  believing  it  the  best  preparation  now  made  for  black- 
board purposes.  J.  H.  KN  APP,  Co.  Supt.  of  Schools,  Knox  Co.,  111. 
I  shall  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the  "Eureka  Slating"  whenever  an  opportunity  presents. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  lllinola. 
The  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  will  always  give  satisfaction  when  properly  applied. 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Boston. 
Chicago,  lU.y  March  VHh,  1866. 
During  the  last  fifteen  years,  I  have  used  blackboards  of  almost  every  sort:  those  made  of  various  kinds 
of  wood,  and  different  kinds  of  wall,  and  coated  with  a  variety  of  preparations.    I  have  also  used  the 
quarry  slate.    For  three  years  nast  I  have  used  both  boards  and  Plaster- of-  Paris  wall,  coated  with  your 
**  Eureka  Liquid  Slating,"  and  have  found  them  superior  to  any  other  sur&ce. 

ALONZO  J.  HOWE,  Prin.  Prep.  Dept.  Chicago  University. 
TemplU  Orove  Female  Seminary,  Saratoga,  N.Y.,  July  Itt,  1863. 
My  Blackboards  were  slated  about  three  years  ago,  and  they  are  yet  in  perfect  condition.    There  is  no* 
thing  equal  to  this  Liquid  SUting.  (Rxv.)  L.  F.  BEBCHER  (D.D.),  Principal. 

Chicago,  lU.,  May  nth,  1866. 
A  sample  of  the  "  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  "  has  been  in  use  in  the  school  under  my  charge,  for  six  months 
or  more.    I  think  it  the  best  coating  for  blackboard  I  have  ever  used,  in  the  course  of  ten  years'  teaching. 

GEO.  D.  BROOMELL,  Prin.  Dearborn  SchooL 
Minnesota  State  Normal  School,  Wiwma,  March  13th,  1866. 
The  blackboards  in  use  in  this  institution  are  ail  finished  with  the  "  Eureka  Liquid  Slating";  many  of 
them  have  been  in  use  nearly  two  years,  and  are  giving  entire  satisfaction.  When  properly  applied  upon 
a  well-prepared  surface,  this  composition  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  a  perfect  blackboard. 
They  are  quite  equal  to  the  best  Termont  and  Lehigh  Slates,  besides  being  much  more  economical  in  re- 
spect to  cost.    I  most  cheerfully  recommend  this  preparation  to  the  teachers  of  the  Northwest. 

WM.  F.  PHELPS,  PrincipaL 
Galesburg,  lU.,  April  20th,  1866. 
I  hove  tried  the  ** Eureka  Liquid  Slating"  upon  the  blackboards  in  my  school-room,  and  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  pronouncing  it  a  superior  article  for  blackboard  surface.    It  is  certainly  a  great  desideratum. 

J.  y.  N.  8TANDISH,  Prof.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Lombard  University. 
Aurora  Institute  and  Clark  Seminary,  Aurora,  lU.,  May  IMh,  1866. 
We  have  used  your  "Eureka  Liquid  Slating"  on  one  of  our  blackboards,  the  past  year,  and  it  gives  en- 
tire aaUsflAction.    It  makes  an  excellent  blackboard,  better  than  any  thing  else  we  have  tried. 

G.  W.  QUEREAU  (A.M.)  Principal. 
Eastman's  National  Business  CdUege,  Chicago,  May  2&th,  1866. 
If  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  "Eureka  Liquid  Slating."     We  have 
used  it  in  our  four  College  Buildings,  with  a  daily  attendance  of  1,480  students,  and  can  say  that  it  has 
exceeded  our  hopes  in  regard  to  fineness  of  surface  and  durability.    We  have  used  it  on  common  walls, 
and  upon  old  blackboards,  and  In  both  cases  It  has  given  the  most  perfect  satisfaction. 

H.  G.  EASTMAN,  LLJ>.,  President;    D.  K.  ALLEN,  Secretary. 

gPEAKHAN  &  PROCTOR,  Sole  Agents  for  the  West, 

ALSO 

Dealers  in  School  Books  and  General  School  Merchandise, 

6  CusTOM-HonsE  Place,  Chioaoo,  III. 


NEW  COIPREHMSIYE  SERIES! 


GEEENliEir'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS. 

An  entirely  New  Course-- Analytical  and  Practical^  Progressive  and 
Comprehensive — in  2'hree  Books,  each  complete  in  itself. 

Gh^eenleaf' 8  New  Primary  Arithmetic, 

With  Pictorial  IllastratioDS ;  on  the  Object-Method  Plan  ;  a  work 
of  great  Popularity ;  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New- York  CiTir. 

Oreenleaf' 8  New  Elementary  Arithmetic, 

Combining    Mental  and   Written    Exercises,   especially   adapted  to 

LEARNERS  OF  LIMITED  OPPORTUNITIES,  and  tO  INTERMEDIATE  GLASSES; 

adopted  for  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia. 
Oreenleaf '8  New  Practical  Arithmetic. 

A  Complete  Course  for  Schools  and  Seminaries,  and  surpassing  all 
others :  in  the  Enunciation  of  Principles  ;  in  Inductive  Process- 
es and  Analysis  ,  and  in  the  treatment  of  new  topics, —  as  the  Metric 
System,  Annual  Interest,  Internal  Revenue,  etc.  The  unprece- 
dented demand,  immediate  on  its  publication,  is  auspicious  of  its  destined 
progress  .<  q^  Victory*t  path," 


GREENLEAF'S  NEW  ALGEBRAS. 

Oreenleaf' 8  New  Elementary  Algebra: 

A  work  of  rare  merit  for  High  Schools  and  Seminaries  and  very 
popular;  used  in  Rutqer's  Institute,  New- York  City;  Pemberton- 
Square  School,  Boston  ;  City  University,  St.  Louis,  etc. 

'  €h:eenleaf'8  New  Higher  Algebra: 

A  thorough  Analytical  Treatise,  neither  too  brief  nor  too  extended, 
for  advanced  classes ;  used  in  Brown  University,  Amherst  College, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  in  Academies,  Nor- 
mal Schools,  and  Colleges,  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 


Standing  Preeminent  in  Merit, 

Greenlears  New  Comprehensive  Series 

Challenges  the  thoughtful  attention  of  Live  Teachers  and  Progressive 
Educators. 

ROBERT  S.  DATIS  &  CO.,  PaMishers, 

45  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Cowperthwait  &  Company, 

PUBLISHERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS, 

:pia:3x,-A.i>EXii»iii-A., 

Inyito  attention  to  their  list  of 

SUPERIOR  SCHOOL-BOOKS- 


Warren's  (geographical  Series. 

WARREN'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY, 

WARREN'S  COMMON-SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 

WARREN'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

New  edition  of  the  Common  School  Geography  now  ready.  Reyised  and  improved. 
Thirty-three  splendid  copper-plate  maps. 

Warren's  (Geographical  Charts. 

Fourteen  Phyneal  and  Outline  Charts,  mounted  upon  Card-Board,  and  acoompa- 
nied  by  Hand-Book  for  Teachers. 

Ist.  They  are  complete  as  Physical  Charts.  They  are  the  only  Charts  published 
which  divide  the  Earth's  surface  into  leyel,  hilly,* and  mountainous  sections. 

2d.  They  contain  a  set  of  Practical  Outline  Maps. 

8d.  They  furnish  the  most  simple,  practical,  and  complete  directions  for  Map- 
Drawing. 

4th.  All  the  Geographical  Names  are  accented. 

6th.  The  height  of  Mountain  Ranges,  Mountain  Peaks,  Hills,  and  Plateaus,  the 
Nayigation  of  the  Riyers,  and  the  Population  of  Cities,  are  indicated  by  suggestiye 
styles  of  drawing  and  coloring. 

6th.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  Cheapness,  Neatness,  Durability,  and  Cor- 
rectness. 

Apgars'  Oeographical  Drawing-Book. 

A  New  AMD   ImP&OVSD   SysTSM  of  MaP-DrAWINO  BT  TeIAJNGULATIONS  AMD  RlLATIYB 

Measubsmbnts. 


POn£R  &  HAMMOND'S  SYSTEM  OF  BUSINESS  PENMANSfflP. 

IN  THREE  SERIES, 

THE  SCHOOL  SERIES— Nos.  1  to  9  inclusiye. 

THE  LADIES'  SERI£S~Nos.  10  to  12  inclusiye. 

THE  MERCANTILE^  AND  ORNAMENTAL  SERIES— Nos.  18  to  15  inclusiye. 

Attention  is  requested  to  the  following  characteristics  of  this  system : — 

Ist.  Discarding  the  old  alphabetical  order  of  the  letters,  it  groups  them  under  nx 
elementary  principles  —  three  for  the  small  letters,  and  three  for  the  capitals. 

2d.  By  the  original  and  scientific  grouping  of  the  letters,  each  letter  made  assists 
in  the  formation  of  the  next.  Thus,  practice  in  making  the  letter  A  will  assist  in 
forming  N,  and  that,  in  turn,  prepares  the  way  for  M.     So,  also,  of  P,  B,  R,  &c. 

8d.  The  eaee  and  grace  of  these  copies  are  unequaled  by  those  of  any  riyal  books 
in  this  oounlary  or  the  world. 


4ih.  The  system  is  rendered  Terj  oomplete  by  its  diyision  into  three  series,  so 
that  i^  now  meets  the  wants  of  all,  from  the  young  beginner  in  the  primary  school,  to 
the  amateur  penman  who  desires  instruction  in  Flourished  Capitals  and  German  text 

POTTER  k  HilIOND'8  WRITING-CHARTS, 

Six  in  number,  containing  all  the  elementary  principles  and  their  combinations. 
The  most  complete,  methodical,  and  valuable  Writing  Charts  eyer  published. 

PENMANSHIP  EIPLAINID. 

A  book  of  120  pages,  containing  Elucidations  and  Suggestions. 


Potter  &  Hammond's  Book-Eeeping. 

BY  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  ENTRY. 

In  rriiree  :N'ii]ii.l>ei?s»  Sound,  in  rrM^o  Sooks. 

THE  COMMON-SCHOOL  BOOK-EEEPING  (including  Nos.  1  and  2). 
THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Can^pieU^    TharaugH^   and   ExhansUre. 

Every  principle  in  business  transactions  is  introduced  and  explained. 
The  principles  of  Debit  and  Credit,  upon  which  the  science  of  Book-Keeping  rests, 
are  especially  elucidated. 
Not  a  process  needed  by  the  Practical  Book-Eeeper  is  wanting  in  this  system. 


Greene's  Series  of  Grammars. 

GREENE'S  INTRODUCTION, 

GREENE'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 
GREENE'S  ANALYSIS, 

GREENE'S  FIRST  LESSONS, 

GREENE'S  ELEMENTS. 


Colbiirn's  Series  of  Arithmetics. 

THE  CHILD'S   ARITHMETIC, 

COLBURN'S   INTELLECTUAL   ARlfHMETIC, 

COLBURN'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC, 

COLBURN'S  ARITHMETIC  AND  ITS  APPLICATIONS. 


Berard's  History  of  the  United  States. 

A  12mo  Yolume  of  803  pages  beautifully  illustrated.  This  book  is  a'skillfiil  con- 
densation,— not  a  mere  compilation, — written  in  an  attractive  and  pleasant  style, 
which  can  not  fail  greatly  to  instruct  and  interest  the  learner. 

Teachers  and  School-Officers  are  cordially  inVited  to  correspond  with  as  in  regard 
to  any  of  our  books. 

Liberal  terms  will  be  given  for  first  introduction  or  in  exchange  for  other  books 
in  use. 

SPEAKIdAIV  &  PROCTOR, 

No.  6  CuBtom-HoTise  Place,  Chicago,  lUinois. 


HENRT  M.  SHERWOOD, 

MANUfAOTURBB  AND  DIALER  IK 

SCHOOL    FTJRlSriTTJRE 

And  Oeneral  School  Merchandise, 

Has  t|ie  latest  and  most  desirable  s^les,  and  best  Schod  Deskt  and  Skatt  to  be  foand  in  the  Northwest 


He  is  also  the  Inventor  and  Mnnnfitctorer  of 


Sherwood's  Patefnt  Inh-Wellfor  Schools^ 

^ich  is  so  widely  and  &Torab]y  known  as  the  best  in  use. 
Also,  Agent  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  for 

Ouyot's  Wall  MapSi  and  Perce's  Magnetic  Olobes. 

The  former  are  the  finest  School  Maps  made,  wliile  the  latter  only  need  be  seen  to  be  ^)preeiated« 
Other  OUTUNB  MAPS,  SCHOOL  TABLETS  and  OHABTS  of  all  kinds. 


BOSTON  AND  FRANKLIN  GLOBES,  etc.,  etc. 


H.   M.    SHERWOOD'S 

LIQUID  SLATING  FOR  BLACKBOARDS, 

ALBO 
Sebt  safely  by  Express,  in  tin  cans  of  Pints,  Qnarts,  or  Gallons. 


Parties  wanting  any  IMng  in  the  line  of  School  Merchandise  can  be  supplied  promptly^  and  on  fltTcnbl* 


Send  for  ninstrated  Catalogue  and  Price  list 
[myO] 


HENRY  n.  SHERH^OOD, 

21  Iiombard  Blook  (107  Monroe  street),  CHICAGO. 
4^  First  door  west  of  the  PosiOfflce. 


APPROVED   SCHOOL-BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BT 

E.   XI-    BXJTIL.ER   ac   CO., 
187  South-Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


SIITCmBEiI/8  NEW  SCHOOI.  GBOORAPHIES. 

Entirely  New  —  Text,  Maps,  and  Engrayings. 

Mitchell's  First  Lessons  in  Geography.    For  yonog  chUdren.    Designed  as  an  introdoetioa  to 

the  author's  Primary  Geography.    With  maps  and  engrarings. 
Mitchell's  New  Primary  Geography.    Illostrated  by  Twenty  colored  Maps,  and  One  Hnndnd 

Bngravings.    Designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  New  Intemwdiale  Geography. 
Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  (Geography.    For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies,    nioitxatad 

by  twenty-three  copper-plate  Maps  and  numerous  Engravings. 
Mitchell's  New  School  Geography  and  Atlas.    A  system  of  Modem  Geography— Physied, 

Political,  and  DeeorlptiTe;  llliwtrated  by  Two  Hundred  Engrarings  and  accompanied  by  a  new  Allsi 

of  Sorlj-four  Qopper-plat*  Maps. 
Mitchell's  New  Ancient  Geography.    An  entirely  new  work,  elegantly  iUustrated. 


MITCHEIil/S  SCHOOI.  GEOGRAPHIES.     OIJ»  SERIES. 

Mitchell's  Primary  Geography.  An  Easy  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Geography.  Blustratad 
by  engravings  and  sixteen  colored  maps. 

Mitchell's  School  Geography  and  Atlas.  New  Revised  Edition.  A  system  of  Modem  Qeogn- 
phy,  comprising  a  description  of  the  present  state  of  the  World,  and  its  five  great  divisions.  Brabel- 
lishsd  \39  ■msMRMis  Bngravings,  and  accompaoied  by  an  Atlas  cootateing  thhly-fimr  Mapsi 

Mitchell's  Ancient  Geography  and  Atlas.  Designed  for  Academies,  Schools,  and  FamfliesL  A 
system  of  Classical  and  Saered  Geography,  embelllsfaed  with  engravings  of  remarkable  events,  vievf 
of  ancient  cities,  and  various  Interesting  antique  remains.  Together  with  an  Ancient  Atlas,  oontaia- 
Ing  maps  Illustrating  the  work. 


GOODRICH'S  SGHOOI.  HISTORIES. 

Oooodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States.    A  Pictorial  History  of  the  United 

States,  with  notices  of  other  portions  of  America.    By  S.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of  *  Peter  Parley's  Tides'. 
Goodrich's  American  Child's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States.   An  introdoetkn 

to  the  author's  *  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States'. 
Goodrich's  Pietorial  History  of  Xngland.    A  Pietorial  History  of  Snghind.  By  S.a.Goodxich. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Home.    A  Pictorial  History  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  sketdMs  of 

the  History  of  Modeni  Italy.    By  8.  G.  Goodxich.    Revised  and  fmpro-ved  edition. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Greece.    A  Pictorial  History  of  Greece,  Ancient  and  Modsn. 

By  S.  G.  Goodrich.    Revised  edition. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  IPrsnoe.     A  Pictorial  History  of  France.     Fbr  the  use  of 

Schools.    By  S.  G.  Goodrich.    Revised,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 
Goodrich**  Parley's  Common-School  History  of  the  Worid.     A  Pictorial  mrtoiy  of 

the  World,  Ancient  and  Modern.    By  S.  G.  Goodrich. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  Natural  History.     Elegantly  illustrated  with  more  than  Two  Handled 

Ingiailnfl**  

Ooppee's  XSlements  of  IjOgic.  Elements  of  Logic.  Designed  as  a  Manual  of  InstmctioD.  9r 
Henry  Coppee,  LL.D. 

Ooppee^B  Hlemeats  of  BhetMiO.  Biementa  of  Rheloiic.  Designed  aa  a  Maaosl  of  lastiaaiiM. 
By  Henry  Coppee,  LL.D.    New  edition,  revised. 

Ormsby's  Guide  to  Geography;  embracing  Primary  RMdlng-Leesona,  written  and  oibI  sietiMft 
combined ;  Map  Exercises,  systematically  arranged ;  a  Chart  of  Latitude  and  Longitude  and  calcula- 
tions in  Mathematical  Ckeograf hy.  Designed  to  accompany  the  Maps  of  MitchelPs  New  IntannedlBl* 
Geography.    By  George  S.  Ormsby,  Sup't  of  Public  Schools,  Xenla,  0.    With  numerous  engravlBgiL 

School  History  of  Maryland;  to  which  are  added  brief  Biogfaphles  of  distinguished  Stataansn, 
PhllanthroplBts,  Theologlftns,  etc.,  with  numerous  engravlngi.    Prepared  ftr  the  Schooli  of  Macylaad. 


THE  BEST  AJyn  CHE^IPEST: 


GEO.  &  C.  W.  SHERWOOD 

HaTe  removed  from  their  old  stand,  118  Labs  Street,  to  the  new  and  more  oommodtoiM  bnildlng 

105  IVfadisoii  Street, 

Where  they  have  in  store  the  largest  and  best  assortment  of 

SCHOOL  FIJRIVITVRE, 

SCHOOL  APPARATUS, 

OUTLINE  HAPS, 

«LOBES,     CHARTS, 

And,  in  foct, 

Every  thing  that  pertains  to  the  Furnishing  of  Schools, 

that  can  be  found  in  the  West. 
To  supply  the  increasing  demand,  they  have  erected  a  large  fonr-story  bnildlng  for  the  Mannfactore  of 

Scbool  FarHitnre  and  Apparatus* 

They  also  pnblish  a  Series  of 

OTJTLIlSrE       av*^-A.I>S, 

The  Latest  «nd  Best  in  the  market 
Persons  Tisiting  the  city  In  qnest  of  Fnmitnre  or  Apparatn*  wiU  please  remember  the  place^ 

105   IVfadipon  Street,  Olilcago. 

OEO.  &  C.  W.  SHERWOOD. 

<Men  attended  to  promptly.       4^  Send  for  Oironlara  for  rnmitore  and  Appantni. 


1   ^   I 

Bullions  and  Morris's  New  I«atln  Grammar,  •  $1  M 

This  new  book  is  fouDded  on  BuUions's  Latin  Grammar,  and  gives  a  new  treat- 
ment of  the  Vowel  Quautittes — of  the  Noun  and  the  Verb  with  a  different  style  of  tjpe  for  the  termiiutioDi 
in  the  Declensions  and  Conjugations— of  the  Third  Declension — of  the  meaning  and  om  of  the  Moods  and 
Tenftes,  particularly  the  Subjunctive  Mood,  with  a  full  discussion  of  the  Moo<t8  of  the  Vert>— a  new  ar- 
ranKOinent  of  the  Active  and  Passive  Voices  of  the  Verb— a  full  treatment  and  discassioo  of  ProDMinsaiid 
their  usos — an  analysis  of  the  Four  Conju»;ations — a  new  classification  of  Irregnlar  Verbs — a  new  chapter 
on  Derivation  and  Composition — a  rediritribution  of  the  Syntax,  bringing  together  the  uses  of  the  vmrlons 
cases,  etc.,  under  separate  heads— a  translation  of  all  the  Examples  quoted  in  the  Syntax — a  carefnl  rovis- 
ioQ  of  the  Prosody,  etc.,  etc. 

Bullions  and  Morris's  I^atln  liessons,  •     tl  00 

A  convenient- sized  book  for  beginners,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  B.  &  M.  <Gramaiar, 
with  Exercises  in  translations  of  Latin,  also  varied  **  Readings'*  and  a  Vocabulary. 

Bullions  and  Kendrlck's  Greek  Grammar,  •  03  00 

This  booit  is  a  carefully-revised  edition  of  BuUions's  Greek  Qrammar,  by  A.  C. 
Kendrick,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Rochester  University,  N.Y.  In  the  changes  and  additions,  much  relating  to 
accents.  Prepositions,  Particles,  and  the  Third  Declension.  hai»  been  rewritten,  and  also  much  on  the  Verb 
and  in  the  Syntax  has  been  recast.  In  simplicity  and  size  it  is  believed  that  Uiis  will  be  the  moat  oonveo- 
ient  and  useful  Greek  Grammar  published. 

BuUions's  liatln-finirllsli  £ie:Klcon  (witli  Sjmonyms),       04  M 
liOniT's  Classical  Atlas,  quarto,  53  Maps,  •  •     04  50 

£diied  by  Geo.  Long,  A.M.  ConMructed  by  Wm.  Hughes.  The  maps  are  finely 
Engraved  and  colored,  and  in  a  form  very  convenient  for  classical  students. 

Balrd's  Classical  Manual,  •  •  •  •     90  cents 

An  epitome  of  Ancient Vieograpby,  Mythology,  Antiquities,  and  Chronology. 

Kaltsclimldt's  £iat.-Enir«  and  En^^-I^at.  Dictionary,         fS  50 

A  convenient,  condensed  and  cheap  Lexicon  for  beginners. 

These  books  are  printed  In  the  latest  approved  typography,  and  are  part  of 

mimm  series  of  grammabs  a\d  school  classics, 

The  other  books  of  the  series  being  BuUions's 
Oommon-School  Grammar,  or 

Introd.  to  Anal.  Grammar,  $0.50 
Analytical  Grammar I.UO 


Exercises  in  Analysis  and 

Parsing 25 

Latin  Grammar 1.60 


Utin  Reader $1.60    9allust $1J0 
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THE    METRIC    SYSTEM.* 


In  1795  France  adopted  a  system  of  weights  and  measures  founded 
upon  the  decimal  system  of  notation,  called  the  Metric  System.  This 
system  was  regarded  as  so  great  an  improvement  upon  the  old  meth- 
ods, that  it  has  since  heen  adopted  by  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  many 
parts  of  Spanish  America,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  considerable  por- 
tions of  Germany  and  Austria.  In  1864  the  Parliament  of  England 
passed  an  act  permitting  its  use  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
wherever  parties  should  agree  to  use  it. 

The  introduction  of  the  Metric  System  into  this  country  had  long 
been  recommended  by  scientific  men,  and  in  1866  its  use  was  author- 
ized by  Congress.  To  furnish  a  convenient  standard  of  comparison, 
and  render  the  public  familiar  with  the  new  measures,  it  was  also  au- 
thorized that  the  new  five-cent  piece  should  weigh  five  grammes,  and 
be  one-fiftieth  of  a  metre  in  diameter.  To  facilitate  its  adoption  by 
the  public,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  immediately  introduced 
into  our  school  arithmetics. 

The  principal  difficulty  an  author  meets  with  in  introducing  the 
subject  into  a  text-book  is  the  lack  of  a  proper  notation.  The  French 
write  35  metres  429  millimetres  thus,  35™,  429;  also  19  francs  76  cen- 
times thus,  19^,  76.  It  seems  more  appropriate,  however,  to  place  the 
initial  of  the  unit  at  the  left  of  the  numerical  expression  as  in  Fede- 
ral Money,  and  this  method  has  been  adopted  by  the  author.  Thus, 
36  metres  and  429  millimetres  are  written  M35.429.  A  slight  modificar 
tion  of  these  initials  would  be  an  improvement,  and  some  such  modi- 
fication should  be  agreed  upon  by  scientific  men. 

In  the  Metric  System  we  first  establish  the  unit  of  any  measure, 
and  then  derive  the  other  denominations  by  taking  decimal  multiples 
and  divisions  of  the  unit.     Any  quantity  consisting  of  several  denom- 

*  Prepared  for  the  new  edition  of  Brooks's  Normal  Written  Arithmetie,  and 
printed  from  advance  proof-Bheets  of  the  work. 
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inations  is  thus  written  and  treated  as  an  integer  and  decimal,  the 
decimal -point  separating  the  unit  and  its  divisions. 

Name.'i  —  After  naming  the  unit  of  any  measure,  the  names  of  the 
higher  denominations  are  formed  by  prefixing  to  the  name  of  the  unit 
the  Greek  words  deca  (ten),  hecto  (hundred),  kilo  (thousand),  myria 
(ten  thousand).  The  lower  denominations  are  formed  by  prefixing 
the  Latin  deci  (tenth),  centi  (hundredth),  w.ilii  (thousandth). 

Units. —  The  following  are  the  different  units,  with  an  indication  of 
their  English  pronunciation: 


Length,  Metre  (Meeter). 
Surface,  Are  (Air). 
Volume,  Stere  (Stair). 


Capagitt,  Litre  (Leeter). 
Weight,  Gramme  (Gram). 
Value,  Franc  (Frank). 


Tables. 
In  the  following  tables  we  have  given  the  values  of  the  units,  and 
the  names  of  their  multiples  and  divisions.     The  values  of  the  units 
are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1864. 

Table  of  Length. 

The  metre  is  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  extending 
through  Paris  from  .the  equator  to  the  pole.  It  equals  39.3708  inches, 
or  3.2809  feet. 

10  Millimetres    =  1  Centimetre. 
10  Centimetres    =  1  Decimetre. 
10  Decimetres     =  1  Metre. 
10  Metres  =  1  Decametre. 

Table  of  Surface. 
The  are  is  a  square  decametre.     The  are  equals  119.6033  square  yards,  or 
0.0247  acre. 


10  Decametres    =  1  Hectometre. 
10  Hectometres  =  1  Kilometre. 
10  Kilometres     =  1  Myriaraetre. 


10  Milliares 
10  Centiares 
10  Deciares 
10  Ares 


=  1  Centiare. 
=  1  Declare. 
=  1  Are. 
=  I  Decare. 


10  Decares 
10  Hectares 
10  Kilares 


=  1  Hectare. 
=  1  Kilare. 
=  1  Myriare. 


Note. —  Teachers  should  introduce  specimens  of  the  Metre  into  their  schools. 
A  rod  39%  inches  long  is  very  nearly  a  metre. 

Table  of  Volume. 

The  sttre  is  a  ajl)ic  metre.     The  store  equals  35.3166  cubic  feet. 


10  Millisteres 
10  Centisteres 
10  Decisteres 
10  Steres 


=  1  Centistere. 

=  1  Decistere. 

=  1  Stere. 

=  1  Decaatere. 


10  Decasteres        =  1  Hectostere. 
10  Hectosteres      =  1  Kilostere. 
10  Kilosteres        =  1  Myriasetre. 


Table  of  Capacity. 
The  litre  equals  2.1135  pints  wine  measure,  or  1.81626  pints  dry  meas- 
ure.    It  is  a  cubic  decimetre  =  61.027  cubic  inches.     It  is  used  for  dry 
and  liquid  measures. 


10  Millilitres 
10  Centilitres 
10  Decilitres 
TO  Litres 


=  1  Centilitre. 

=  1  Decilitre. 

■=  1  Litre. 

=  1  Decalitre. 


10  Decalitres 
10  Hectolitres 
10  Kilolitres 


r=  1  Hectolitre. 
=  1  Kilolitre. 
=  1  Myrialitre. 
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Table  of  Weight 

The  gramme  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  distilled  water  at  the 

temperature  of  melting  ice.     The  gramme  equals  15.44  Troy  grains. 

10  Decagrammes  =  1  Hectogramme. 
10  Hectogrammes=  1  Kilogramme. 
10  Kilogrammes   =  1  Myriagramme. 


10  Milligrammes  =  1  Centigramme. 
10  Centigrammes  =  1  Decigramme. 
10  Decigrammes  =  1  Gramme, 
10  Grammes  =  1  Decagramme. 

Note  1. —  Teachers  should  introduce  specimens  of  the  Gramme  and  Kilo- 
gramme into  their  schools. 

Note  2. —  Merchandise  is  generally  bought  and  sold  by  the  kilogramme. 
The  kilogramme  equals  about  2  1-5  pounds,  avoirdupois. 

Table  of  Money. 
The  French  gold  coin  is  the  20-franc  piece,  or  Louis.     The  silver 
coins  are  the /ranc  and  demi-franc. 
10  Centimes  =  1  Decime.  |    10  Decimes  =  1  Franc  =  $0,186, 

Note. —  Circular  Measure  and  Measures  of  Time  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
United  States. 

Exercises  in  Notation  and  Numeration. 
NotatioTi. 

1.  Write  6  metres  and  5  centimetres.  Ans.  M6.05. 

2.  Write  17  metres,  4  decimetres,  8  centimetres.  Ans.  Ml 7. 48. 

3.  Write  7  decametres,  2  decimetres,  5  centimetres.  Ans.    M70.25. 

4.  Write  8  hectometres,  2  decimetres,  5  millimetres.  Ans.  M800.205. 

5.  Write  9  ares,  3  centiares,  5  milliares.  Ans.  A9.035. 

6.  Write  15  ares,  9  deciares,  8  milliares.  Ans.  A15.908, 

7.  Write  4  hectares,  8  ares,  5  centiares.  Ans.  A408.05. 

8.  Write  6  kilares,  7  decares,  9  centiares.  Ans.  A6070.09. 

9.  Write  24  steres,  2  decisteres,  5  millisteres.  Ans.  S24.205. 

10.  Write  12  decasteres,  6  decisteres,  8  centisteres,  Ans.  SI 20. 68. 

11.  Write  9  kilosteres,  7  decasteres,  5  centisteres.  Ans.  S9070.05. 

12.  Write  2  decalitres,  6  litres,  8  centilitres.  Ans.  L26.08. 

13.  Write  3  hectolitres,  8  litres,  7  decilitres.  Ans.  L308.7. 

14.  Write  16  grammes,  4  decigi-ammes,  8  centigrammes,  ^jw.  G16.48. 

15.  Write  9  hectogrammes,  5  grammes,  8  centigrammes. 

Ans.  G905.08. 

16.  Write  8  myriagrammes,  7  hectogrammes,  6  centigrammes,  and  5 
milligrammes.  Ans.  G80700.065. 

Numeration. 

1.  Read  M48.05. 

Solution. —  M48.05  is  read  48  and  5  hundredths  metres;  or  it  may  be  read  4 
decametres,  8  metres,  and  5  centimetres. 

Read  the  following: 
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2.  M12.06. 

3.  M35.48. 

4.  M80.025. 
6.  A12.02. 
6.  A28.67. 


7.  A70.306. 

8.  A402.08. 

9.  8204.06. 

10.  8318.205. 

11.  8500.206. 


12.  L807.005. 

13.  L2070.604. 

14.  G6062.035. 

15.  G20760.508. 


Reductiok  of  the  Metric  System  to  the  Common  System. 


Measures  of  Value. 

1.  How  many  dollars  in  25  francs? 

2.  How  many  dollars  in  47.50  francs? 

3.  How  many  francs  in  $15.50? 

4.  How  many  francs  in  $37.75? 


5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 
16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


Measures  of  Weight 

How  many  grains  in  12  grammes? 

How  many  pounds  Troy  in  408.5  grammes. 

Ans. 
How  many  pounds  Av.  in  976.25  grammes? 
How  many  grammes  in  480  grains? 
How  many  grammes  in  12  Troy  pounds? 
How  many  grammes  in  12  Av.  pounds? 

Measures  of  Length, 

How  many  feet  in  24.6  metres? 
How  many  yards  in  136.54  metres? 
How  many  metres  in  120  yards? 
How  many  metres  in  2mi.  3ftir? 
How  many  miles  in  4000  metres? 
How  many  metres  in  3  mi.  6  fur.  32rd? 

Measures  of  Surface. 

How  many  sq.  yd.  in  142.5  ares? 
How  many  acres  in  505.6  ares? 
How  many  ares  in  360  sq.  yds.  ? 
How  many  ares  in  120  roods? 
How  many  ares  in  5 A,  2R.  24P. 

Measures  qf  Volume. 


Ans. 


Ans.  $4.65. 

Ans.  $8.83J. 

Ans.  F83.33i. 

Ans.  F202.597. 


Ans.  185.28gr. 

lib.  3oz.  9pwt  2f  Jgr. 

Ans.  21b.  2oz.  7Jdr. 

Ans.  031.088. 

Ans.  G4476.684. 

Ans.  G5440.414 


Ans.  80.38205ft 

Ans.  149.32469yd8. 

Ans.  M109.726. 

Ans.  M3822.122. 

2mi.  3fur.  35rd.,  etc. 

Ans.  M6195.8608. 


Ans.  1704.347  sq.  yd. 

Ans.  12A.  IR  38P. 

Ans.  A3.0099. 

Ans.  A1214.574 

Ans.  228.744. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 


How 
How 
How 
How 


How 
How 
How 


many 
many 
many 
many 


many 
many 
many 


cubic  feet  in  46  steres? 
cubic  feet  in  214.78  steres? 
steres  in  128  cu.  ft.  ? 
steres  in  16cu.  yd.  8cu.  ft.  ? 

Measures  of  Capacity. 

gallons  in  36.08  litres? 
gallons  in  45.05  litres? 
beer  gallons  in  36.45  litres? 


Ans.  1624.5636  cu.  ft 

Ans.  7585.2993  cu.  ft. 

Ans.  S3.621 

Ans.  S12.45& 


Ans.  9gal.  2  qt 

Ans.  llgal.  3qt.  Ipt 

Ans.  7gal.  3qt  Ipt 
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29.  How  many  litres  in  24  gallons?  Am.  L90.844 

30.  How  many  litres  in  36gal.  2qt.  ?  Ans.  L138.16. 

31.  How  many  litres  in  77  beer  gallons?  Ans.  L355.808. 

32.  How  many  litres  in  6bu.  2pk.  ?  Ans.  L229.04. 
34.  How  many  bushels  in  65.25  litres?  Ans.  Ibu.  3pk.  3qt. 

Practical  Problems. 

1.  What  cost  25  metres  of  cloth,  if  1  metre  cost  $3.45?    Ans.  $86.25. 

2.  What  cost  36  metres,  4  decimetres  and  5  centimetres  of  cloth,  at 
the  rate  of  $4.65  a  metre?    Ans.  $169.49. 

3.  What  cost  48.625  metres  of  cloth,  if  9.725  metres  cost  $36.75? 

Ans  $183.75. 

4.  What  cost  35  metres  429  millimetres  of  carpet,  at  the  rate  of  19 
francs  75  centimes  a  metre?  Ans.  F699.7224-. 

5.  How  much  must  I  pay  for  23|  metres  of  silk,  at  8  francs  25  cent- 
imes a  metre?  Ans.  F195.94 — . 

6.  What  cost  49  ares  25  centiares  of  land,  at  $3.75  an  ai^e? 

Ans.  $184.69—. 

7.  What  cost  27  hectares  of  land,  at  $285.25  a  hectare? 

Ans.  $7701.75. 

8.  What  cost  3  kilares,  7  hectares,  6  declares  of  land,  at  $275.25  a 
hectare?  Ans.  10185.90. 

9.  What  must  I  pay  for  29  decares,  17  centiares  of  land,  at  $6.65  an 
are?  Ans.  $1929.63. 

10.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  excavate  12f  steres  of  earth,  at  $37.25 
astere?  Ans.  $476.80. 

11.  What  must  I  pay  for  75  steres,  2  decisteres  and  5  centisteres  of 
wood,  at  the  rate  of  $2.65  a  stere?  Ans.  $199.41. 

12.  If  5  decasteres  of  wood  cost  $12.75,  what  must  I  pay  for  8  hecto- 
steres  6  decisteres  of  wood?  Ans..  $204,153. 

13.  What  cost  15.25  litres  of  wine,  in  Federal  Money,  at  75.5  francs 
a  litre?  Ans.  $214.15+. 

14.  How  much  must  I  pay  for  3  decalitres  5  decilitres  of  molasses,  at 
$1.25  a  litre?  ^tw.  $38.12^. 

15.  How  much  must  be  paid  for  12  grammes  and  5  decigrammes  of 
jewels,  at  $6.50  a  gramme?  Ans.  $81.25. 

16.  What  cost  672  grammes,  2  decigrammes  and  5  centigrammes  of 
opium,  at  62 J  cents  a  gramme?  Ans.  $420.15. 

17.  A  man  bought  7000  grammes  of  jewels  at  40  francs  a  gramme, 
and  sold  them  at  $15  a  pennyweight;  how  much  was  gained  or  lost? 

Ans.  154.70. 
Problems  on  Imports. 

1.  An  importer  bought  428.5  metres  of  silk  in  France,  at  18  francs  a 
metre,  sent  it  to  the  United  States,  paying  25  cents  a  metre  shipping 
and  duty,  and  sold  it  for  $5.25  a  metre;  what  was  his  gain? 

Ans.  $707.88. 
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2.  An  importer  bought  428.5  grammes  of  drugs  in  France,  at  12.5 
francs  a  gramme,  paid  31}  cents  a  gramme  duty  and  freight,  and  sold 
them  for  $2.25  a  gramme;  how  much  was  gained  or  lost? 

Ans.  Lost  $167.11. 

3.  A  man  bought  a  valuable  gem  in  France,  which  weighed  325.75 
grammes,  paying  10.25  francs  a  gramme;  the  duty  on  it  was  $6.25:  how 
much  must  he  sell  it  a  gramme  to  clear  $150?  Ans.  $2.39. 

4.  I  bought  125.75  litres  of  wine  in  France,  at  45.25  francs  a  litre, 
paid  $1.25  a  litre  duty  and  freight,  and  sold  it  at  $12.50  cents  a  litre; 
how  much  did  I  gain?  Ans.  $356.31. 

5.  An  importer  bought  625.5  litres  of  French  brandy,  at  7.55  francs 
a  litre,  paid  15  cents  a  litre  duty  and  freight,  and  sold  it  in  Nc^w  York 
at  $1.65  a  litre;  how  much  did  he  gain?  Am.  $59.86. 

6.  A  man  bought  200  metres  of  cloth  in  France,  at  16.25  francs  a 
metre;  he  paid  12}  cents  a  yard  duty  and  freight,  and  sold  it  in  Boston 
at  $4.62}  a  yard;  what  was  the  gain?  Ans.  $379.76. 

7.  An  importer  bought  480  grammes  of  jewels  at  12.25  francs  a 
gramme,  and  paid  $5.25  an  ounce  shipment  and  duty,  and  sold  them 
in  Philadelphia  at  $102.75  an  ounce;  what  was  the  gain?    Ans.  $411.72. 


LEARNING     BY    ROTE. 


The  whole  art  of  education  as  respects  the  memory  consists  in  regu- 
lating the  reception  of  first  impressions  so  as  to  give  them  firmest  hold 
on  the  mind,  and  in  furnishing  methods  by  which  the  power  of  recol- 
lection in  dependence  on  the  will  may  be  best  guided  and  maintained. 
But,  though  thus  simple  in  its  outline,  the  education  of  the  memory 
is  in  reality  rendered  a  very  difficult  problem  by  its  numerous  natural 
diversities,  and  one  much  less  capable  of  being  determined  by  general 
rules  than  is  commonly  believed.  There  are,  however,  various  points 
in  which  its  efficiency  may  be  greatly  increased  by  experience  and 
good  sense  directed  toward  the  result;  and  these  are  precisely  the  in- 
stances where  physiology  and  medical  knowledge  afford  suggestions  of 
much  value,  with  reference  both  to  particular  cases  and  to  the  more 
general  methods  employed. 

Upon  this  topic,  however,  I  can  not  enter  beyond  one  remark  which 
bears  directly  on  the  subject  before  us:  this  is  the  fact,  well  attested 
by  experience,  that  the  memory  may  be  seriously,  some  times  lasting- 
ly, injured  by  pressing  upon  it  too  hardly  and  continuously  in  early 
life.  Whatever  theory  we  hold  a«  to  this  great  function  of  our  nature, 
it  is  certain  that  its  powers  are  only  gradually  developed,  and  that  if 
forced  into  premature  exercise  they  are  impaired  by  the  effort.     This 
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is  a  maxim,  indeed,  of  general  import,  applying  to  the  condition  and 
culture  of  every  faculty  of  body  and  mind,  but  singularly  to  the  one 
we  are  now  considering,  which  forma  in  one  sense  the  foundation  of 
our  intellectual  life.  A  regulated  exercise,  short  of  actual  fatigue,  en- 
larges its  capacity  both  as  to  reception  and  retention,  and  gives  prompt- 
itude as  well  as  clearness  to  its  action.  But  we  are  bound  to  refrain 
from  goading  it  by  constant  and  laborious  efforts  in  early  life,  and  be- 
fore the  instrument  has  been  strengthened  to  its  work,  or  it  decays  on 
our  hands :  we  lose  its  present  power,  and  often  enfeeble  it  fof  all  fu- 
ture use. 

Even  when  by  technical  contrivances  the  youthful  memory  has  been 
crowded  by  facts  and  figures,  injury  is  often  done  thereby  to  the 
growth  of  that  higher  part  of  the  faculty  which  recollects  and  combines 
its  materials  for  intellectual  purposes.  And  this  is  especially  true 
when  the  subjects  pressed  on  the  mind  are  those  not  naturally  congen- 
ial to  it, — a  distinction  very  real  in  itself,  and  partially  recognized  by 
all,  yet  often  unduly  neglected  in  our  systems  of  education.  The  ne- 
cessity must  be  admitted  in  practice  of  adopting  certain  average  rules 
under  which  the  majority  of  cases  may  be  included.  But  special  in- 
stances are  ever  before  us  where  the  mind,  by  its  constitution,  is  so  un- 
fitted for  particular  objects  that  the  attempt  to  force  the  memory  or 
other  faculties  upon  them  is  not  merely  fruitless  but  hazai'dous  in  re- 
sult. It  is  tersely  sai4  by  Hippocrates,  *w^wf  avrtTrparrofo^f,  nhea  navra^* 
— a  maxim  requiring  some  qualification,  yet  never  to  be  disregarded 
in  our  dealings  either  with  the  mental  or  bodily  condition  of  man. 
In  the  course  of  my  practice,  I  have  seen  some  striking 
and  melancholy  instances  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  youthful  mind  by 
this  overexercise  of  its  faculties.  In  two  of  these,  unattended  with 
paralytic  affection  or  any  obvious  bodily  disorder,  other  than  a  certain 
sluggishness  in  the  natural  functions,  the  torpor  of  mind  approached 
almost  to  imbecility.  Yet  there  had  before  been  acute  intellect  with 
great  sensibility;  but  these  qualities  had  been  forced  by  emulation  into 
excess  of  exercise  without  due  intervals  of  respite  and  with  habitual 
deficiency  of  sleep. — sir  H.  Holland. 

The  pupil  whose  intellect  has  once  been  aroused  can  not  help  stri- 
ving, partially  at  least,  to  understand  what  he  hears  or  learns,  and  can 
not  fasten  his  attention  upon  sounds  that  are  unintelligible  to  hitn. 
The  pupil  whose  intellect  has  slumbered  while  his  senses  have  been 
active  remembers  sounds  with  facility,  and  is  content  to  attach  no 
meaning  to  them.  He  substitutes  the  appearance  of  knowledge  for 
the  reality, —  the  sign  for  the  thing  signified, —  words  for  ideas, —  an- 
swers for  information.     His  verbal  knowledge  is  often  so  accurate  as 

*  When  nature  opposes,  our  labor  is  lost. 
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to  prevent  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  utter  mental  darkness  that 
it  veils. 

At  a  school  examination  he  is  asked  (say)  to  enumerate  the  proper- 
ties of  iron ;  and  he  has  malleability,  fusibility,  and  so  forth,  at  his 
fingers'  ends.  Some  one,  possibly,  doul)tful  of  the  depth  of  his  at- 
tainments, may  ask  what  he  means  by  a  *  property ' ;  but  the  reply 
that  it  is  a  quality  will  seldom  fail  to  satisfy  the  querist.  Few  would 
suspect  what  is  certainly  often  the  case,  namely,  that  none  of  these 
words  represent  or  have  ever  represented  any  glimmering  of  knowl- 
edge, any  sort  of  intellectual  idea.  The  children  who  repeat  them 
often  not  only  do  not  understand  or  wish  to  understand  them,  but 
positively  do  not  know  that  they  can  be  understood;  remembering 
and  imitating  what  they  have  heard,  just  as  a  little  savage  would  the 
cry  of  a  wild  animal  or  the  call  of  a  bird  to  its  mate. 

The  effect  produced  upon  the  pupils  by  this  sensational  learning  may 
be  briefly  regarded  in  a  twofold  manner.  In  the  first  place,  the  period 
of  school  life  is  wasted  partially  or  wholly,  according  to  the  degree  of 
the  evil;  in  the  second,  the  mind  is  absolutely  weakened:  the  senso- 
rium,  which  might  be  left  to  nature,  is  called  into  activity,  and  the  in- 
tellect, which  should  be  cultivated  by  art,  is  left  dormant.  The  child 
is  trained  toward  the  mental  state  suited  to  savagism,  in  stead  of  that 
required  by  civilization;  and,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  kind  of 
mental  weakness  observed  in  the  savage  is  the  result.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  devise  a  process  which  should  predispose  more  powerfully 
than  this  to  mental  alienation  under  the  trials  of  life;  and  I  believe 
that  the  prevalence  and  the  increase  of  insanity  are  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  faultiness  of  common  methods  of  instruction. 

The  cause  chiefly  concerned  in  the  production  of  sensational  learn- 
ing is  perhaps  the  absolute  nonrecognition  by  schoolmasters  of  the 
frequency,  or  even  possibility,  to  say  nothing  of  the  undesirableness, 
of  this  distinct  form  of  mental  activity.  Physiology  has  not  long  re- 
vealed the  fact,  and  the  fact  has  never  been  brought  under  their  atten- 
tion. In  ignorance  of  it,  they  take  the  children  of  the  poor  and  stim- 
ulate their  sense-perceptions,  heedle.Hs  of  the  faculties  that  lie  dormant 
beneath ;  or,  they  take  the  children  of  the  better  classes,  in  whom  fa- 
vorable dome.stic  circumstances  have  produced  some  degree  of  intel- 
lectual life,  and  this  they  crush  under  an  excess  of  tasks.  The  lessons 
are  too  long,  or  too  difficult,  or  too  numerous:  the  growing  mind 
gives  up  in  despair,  and  delegates  its  work  to  the  sensorium.  The 
pupil,  in  perpetual  disgrace  as  long  as  his  learning  was  retarded  by  ef- 
forts to  comprehend,  reaches  the  head  of  his  class  as  soon  as  he  sur- 
renders himself  to  the  guidance  of  sound.  The  master  rejoices  over 
a  pattern  boy  produced  from  a  dunce:  the  physiologist  would  mourn 
over  a  possible  philosopher  extinguished  at  school. 

The  remedy,  theoretically  speaking,  must  be  sought  in  a  distinct 
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recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  purposive  excitation  of  the  higher 
faculties  of  the  mind  should  be  the  first  step  in  education,  as  it  forms 
the  only  foundation  upon  which  an  enduring  superstructure  can  be 
laid.  When  this  first  step  has  been  made  at  home,  the  duty  of  the 
schoolmaster  is  easy:  it  being  chiefly  necessary  to  arrange  that  the 
lessons  should  stimulate,  but  not  outstrip  or  bafide,  the  comprehension 
of  the  child. — dr.  r,  b.  Oabtbe. 


ETYMOLOGY. 


It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  educators,  especially  of 
the  teachers  of  our  common  schools,  that  much  may  be  taught  con- 
cerning the  derivation  and  classification  of  words  without  the  pupil's 
first  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages.  This  may  be 
done  even  by  that  class  of  teachers  who  have  not  been  favored  with  a 
classical  education.  How  to  accomplish  this  I  shall  endeavor,  in  a 
brief  manner,  to  explain. 

First,  the  pupil  should  be  required  to  commit  the  definitions  of  those 
Latin  and  Greek  prepositions  which  are  so  often  used  as  prefixes  in 
the  English  language.  These  can  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  spelling- 
books  now  in  use.  The  teacher  should  then  select  some  familiar 
word,  as  scribe,  and  allow  the  pupil  to  mention  the  words  in  the  lan- 
guage formed  by  combining  this  word  with  the  Latin  prepositions. 
The  scholar  would  readily  name  the  following:  Subscribe,  superscribe, 
transcribe,  describe,  inscribe,  ascribe,  prescribe,  proscribe,  and  circum- 
scribe. He  might  then  be  informed  that  in  many  words  of  this  family 
the  letter  b  is  changed  into  its  cognate,  p.  He  would  then  be  able  to 
increase  the  list,  and  the  following  might  be  added :  Scripture,  scrip- 
tural, antiscriptural,  inscription,  transcript,  conscript,  manuscript,  and 
circumscription.  These  may  be  termed  the  family  of  scribe  words,  and 
the  pupil  should  be  taught  the  etymological  definition  of  each. 

If  the  same  course  should  be  pursued  with  the  vent  words,  the  follow- 
ing could  be  mentioned  and  etymologically  defined:  Prevent,  invent, 
circumvent,  advent,  convent,  etc. 

Next  the  logy  words,  the  graphy  words,  and  the  lAeter  words,  may  be 
sought  for  and  defined. 

The  student  will  be  surprised  and  delighted  to  learn  that  words  may 
be  classified  with  respect  to  their  signification,  and  will  search  with 
pleasure  for  every  member  of  each  word-family. 

The  only  book  absolutely  essential  to  the  successful  teacher  of  ety- 
mology is  Webster's  New  Dictionary;  but  Oswald's  Etymological  Dic- 
tionary is  a  valuable  auxiliary.  h. 
41 
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COMPOSITION 


A  OEXTLEMAN  eminent  in  literature  told  U8  not  long  ago  that  it  had 
always  been  his  custom  to  stipulate  with  the  teachers  of  schools  to 
which  he  sent  his  daughters  that  the  latter  should  not  be  obliged  to 
write  '  compositions ' ;  for  he  said  that,  as  usually  conducted,  it  seemed 
to  him  to  be  an  exercise  in  the  art  of  diluting  the  smallest  amount  of 
meaning  with  the  largest  quantity  of  words;  and  he  thought  no  prac- 
tice was  more  prejudicial  than  that  to  the  attainment  of  good  habits  of 
mind,  or  real  power  of  expression.  We  could  not  but  remember  the 
weary  hours  that  we  had  spent  in  our  younger  days  in  the  vain  en- 
deavor to  make  bricks  without  straw,  a. id  wish  that  we  had  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  such  a  prohibition;  and  it  reminded  us  that  we  had  had 
some  amusing  specimens  of  school  compositions  put  into  our  hands, 
which  illustrate  the  state  of  bewilderment  in  which  children's  minds 
are  placed  when  called  on  to  write,  without  any  help  or  guidance,  on 
some  abstract  or  general  subject.  They  were  written  r.ot  a  hundred 
miles  from  a  Massachusetts  school,  and  something  less  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.     The  first  is  on  American  Scenery,  and  runs  as  follows: 

We  can  see  a  great  deal  of  this  when  we  travel  into  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  view  the  various  scenes  of  antiquity. 

It  is  delightful  to  travel  into  it,  and  see  it,  those  who  have  money  enough, 
but  poor  people  must  do  otherwise. 

There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  scenery,  some  of  ghost,  some  imagination, 
and  some  of  real  life,  so  that  we  have  all  sorts  and  all  kinds.  We  imagine  one 
when  there  really  is  not  one,  and  it  may  appear  to  be  very  beautiful  to  us  at 
times,  and  at  others  not  so. 

The  next  is  on  the  comparative  utility  of  printing  and  the  mariner  s 
compass,  and  the  young  authoress  endeavors  unsuccessfully  to  consider 
the  two  branches  of  her  subject  separately. 

"The  comparative  degree  of  a  Mariner's  Compass,  and  the  Art  of  Printing:" 

THB   mariner's  compass. 

This  instrument  governs  a  vessel  at  sea,  and  guides  the  mariner  through 
the  voyage.  It  always  points  north,  and  the  vessel  goes  in  any  direction  by 
the  means  of  a  rudder  which  turns  it  from  one  course  to  another.  When  a  ves- 
sel is  lost  at  sea,  it  is  very  soon  known,  and  a  great  excitement  made  at  land 
about  it,  and  people  think  it  strange.  One  will  say  it  is  fire,  or  it  got  ship- 
wrecked and  there  is  no  knowing  anything  about  it,  till  a  vessel  arrives  and 
brings  news  that  they  discovered  it  at  such  a  place.  It  then  brings  joy  and 
gladness  to  every  heart  that  is  interested  in  it. 
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THK  ABT  OV  PBINTINO. 

Men  would  be  totally  ignorant  of  it,  were  it  not  for  this  art.  The  great  men 
of  modern  times  once  began  by  the  stamp  of  the  type  which  had  the  letter  A 
upon  it.  They  commenced  with  that  and  went  on  by  degrees,  and,  in  time, 
became  very  intelligent  men  and  becajne  enlightened. 

If  a  vessel  is  lost  at  sea,  it  is  made  by  the  types  making  an  impression  on 
the  papers  and  is  copied  from  one  paper  into  another. 

No.  3  we  think  a  much  more  promising  performance.  The  style  is 
direct  and  vigorous:  faots  are  not  taken  at  second-hand,  but  there  is 
evidence  of  original  research  and  observation,  'down  on  the  plains'. 
The  authoress  is  definite  as  far  as  her  knowledge  extends.  She  knows 
they  '  put  them  in  a  hilar' — but  where  her  information  ends  she  pru- 
dently becomes  general, 

HOW   PAPBB    IS    MADE. 

First,  pedlers  go  roan  and  gether  rags,  and  gives  tin  ware  and  woodden  ware 
and  sutch.  They  then  go  and  sell  it  to  people  that  owns  mills  made  on  pur- 
pose for  making  paper,  then  they  do  have  a  lot  of  womans  hierd  to  cut  up  the 
rags  and  they  cut  them  a  bout  2  inches  long  and  a  bout  one  in  widh  they  put 
them  in  a  large  hilar  and  biles  them  and  does  something  else  with  them,  linen 
rags  makes  best  paper,  white  rags  makes  white  paper  and  they  youse  rie-straw 
to  make  brown  paper,  they  youst  to  have  a  paper  mill  as  we  go  down  on  the 
plains  a  bout  six  years  ago. 

\ 

Something  could  be  made  out  of  our  last  young  writer;  but  as  to  the 
first  two  exercises,  what  is  setting  such  subjects,  and  getting  such  re- 
sults, but  pursuing  a  course  of  mental  stultification?  And  at  the  ex- 
hibitions of  schools  of  higher  grade,  how  often  do  judicious  listeners 
have  to  grieve  at  the  approbation  expressed  by  fond  parents  and  ad- 
miring friends  for  the  silly  or  sentimental  platitudes  of  young  ladies 
in  their  teens.  At  college  commencements  how  strikingly  does  some 
vigorous  paper,  the  work  of  real  thought,  some  times  stand  out  from 
the  washy  flood  of  conventionalities  which  are  apt  to  form  the  staple 
of  the  literary  entertainment. 

Yet  not  one  of  the  elements  which  go  to  form  a  good  education  is 
more  important  than  a  real  training  in  the  art  of  expressing  our 
thoughts  clearly  and  forcibly,  whether,  with  the  voice  or  pen;  and 
while  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  attempt  to  make  all  pupils  elegant 
writers  as  to  make  all  fine  singers  or  distinguished  artists,  there  are 
very  few  so  dull  as  not  to  be  able  to  learn  to  express  their  ideas  sim- 
ply, and  with  clearness  and  propriety,  if  only  the  right  method  is 
adopted. 

We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  one  way  that  can  be  relied  on  to  ac- 
complish this  result,  though  we  are  sure  that  most  of  the  common 
ways  are  a  good  deal  worse  than  useless,  confusing  and  perplexing 
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younger  scholars,  and  putting  a  premium,  among  older  ones,  on  empty 
platitudes  and  feeble  verbiage.  As  a  general  rule,  those  scholars  will, 
of  course,  write  best  whose  minds  are  most  exercised  by  a// their  school- 
lessons;  and  those  worst  whose  powers  are  cramped  by  dull,  mechani- 
cal routine.  The  best  preparation  for  written  exercises  is  the  constant 
practice  of  uttering  one's  thoughts  orally.  Let  the  teacher  in  recita- 
tion require  answers  from  the  pupil  in  his  own  words,  and  not  those 
of  the  book,  and  insist  that  those  answers  shall  be  in  the  shape  of 
complete  grammatical  sentences;  let  these  be  sharply  criticised,  and 
the  statement  always  be  reduced  to  its  very  best  and  clearest  form, 
and  in  this  way  every  exercise  may  be  turned  into  an  exercise  in  ex- 
pression, and  the  transition  to  writing  will  be  comparatively  easy. 

This  is  far  better  practice  than  the  one,  so  often  prescribed  and  high- 
ly recommended,  of  translating  from  foreign  languages, —  an  exercise 
in  which  we  have  not  much  faith  except  for  advanced  pupils.  The 
idioms  of  a  foreign  language  are  in  their  very  nature  untranslatable, 
and  an  immature  pupil  is  far  more  apt  to  ruin  his  style  by  borrowing 
than  to  improve  it  by  correcting  them.  The  exercise  requires  two 
separate  acts  of  thought:  to  understand  and  fully  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  foreign  idiom,  and  at  the  same  time  to  think  in  one's  own, — a 
sufficient  task  for  even  a  mature  mind. 

Such  an  exercise  has  but  one  advantage, —  that  it  furnishes  subject- 
matter  for  the  composer.  But  this  can  be  done  in  much  more  easy 
and  simple  ways.  And  the  two  great  errors  in  the  common  methods 
of  teaching  the  art  are,  first,  that  materials  are  not  furnished  properly; 
and  secondly,  that  we  expect  the  pupils  to  take  the  very  last  steps  in 
the  process  before  they  have  learned  to  take  the  first, —  to  walk  before 
they  have  learned  to  creep,  and  to  run  before  they  can  walk;  we  look 
for  paragraphs  and  whole  essays  before  we  have  taught  the  composition 
of  phrases  and  sentences. 

In  regard  to  meeting  the  first  difficulty,  we  think  that  the  following 
account  of  a  practical  exercise,  read  at  the  Schoolmasters*  Meeting,  by 
Mr.  L.  W.  Russell,  of  Watertown,  furnishes  excellent  hints.  It  pro- 
vides the  materials  and  helps  the  child  to  arrange  th^m  in  logical 
order.  He  will  not,  therefore,  feel  overwhelmed  with  the  complicated 
nature  of  his  task;  but  his  mind  will  be  left  free  to  perform  the  es- 
sential part,  that  of  finding  words  and  putting  them  in  proper  order 
for  thoughts  which  have  been  already  supplied.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
method  which  is  here  applied  to  a  simple  subject  and  to  young  pupils 
would  be  equally  suitable  for  advanced  pupils  and  for  more  difficult 
themes.  Let  any  one,  for  instance,  first  discuss  with  a  class  of  young 
men  or  young  women  just  beginning  to  think  such  a  subject  as  the 
true  nature  of  Poetry,  or  the  right  conduct  of  the  Understanding, 
taking  care  to  give  briefly  the  views  of  eminent  writers  who  have 
treated  of  the  subject,  and  showing  the  points  of  difierence  as  well  as 
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agreement  among  them,  drawing  out  at  the  same  time  the  notions,  no 
matter  how  crude,  which  the  pupils  may  have  upon  the  subject;  then, 
when  their  minds  have  been  awakened  and  set  thinking,  and  they 
have  been  provided  with  some  material  for  thought  to  feed  on,  you 
may  reasonably  expect  to  get  something  in  return.  And  in  the  midst 
of  much  which  will  be  a  mere  repetition  of  the  thoughts  provided, 
you  will  often  get  something  of  real  freshness  and  originality,  and  set 
a  young  mind  into  action  in  some  direction  that  will  perhaps  have  a 
marked  influence  upon  all  its  after  career. 

We  had  something  to  say  upon  lessons  in  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences; but  we  must  reserve  it  to  give  room  for  Mr.  Russell's  excellent 
paper. 

Mr.  Bu88ell  prefaced  his  exercise  by  saying  that  he  need  not  atop  to  ridicule 
the  practice,  once  more  common  than  now,  of  giving  abstract  subjects  to  young 
pupils,  and  compelling  them  to  rack  and  torture  their  brains  to  write  some- 
thing about  that  of  which  they  knew  very  little  and  cared  less,  making  com- 
position-day the  most  hated  of  all  school-days.  The  composition  exercise 
might  be  made  as  pleasant  to  the  scholar  as  any  other.  Very  little  of  value 
could  be  accomplished  in  this  matter  that  was  done  from  compulsion.  The 
methods  to  be  pursued  to  interest  pupils  in  this  branch  are  various,  but  should 
all  tend  to  show  the  learner  how  to  make  his  own  knowledge  available,  and 
encourage  him  to  make  further  investigations  for  himself. 

To  illustrate  a  method  which  he  had  found  useful  in  his  own  school,  he  made 
use  of  some  written  exercises  handed  in  the  day  before  by  his  pupils.  These 
were  simply  the  result  of  an  ordinary  weekly  exercise,  conducted  briefly  as 
follows:  "  Scholars,  you  may  take  pencils  and  paper,  and  write  as  many  notes 
as  you  can  while  I  question  you  and  give  some  facts  about  the  subject  for  this 
week's  written  exercise.  How  many  of  you  have  ever  seen  &  pine-tree  f*'  All 
hands  are  up:  but  one  says,  "What  kind  of  pine  do  you  mean,  sir?''  "I 
mean  a  white  pine ;  but  how  many  kinds  of  pine  are  there?  "  Several  diflerent 
names  are  given,  which  are  shown  to  be  only  local  names  of  the  three  kinds 
found  in  this  region, —  the  white,  the  Norway,  and  the  pitch. 

"Please  tell  me  how  this  tree  looks."  A  variety  of  answers  are  given:  as, 
it  is  tall,  straight;  the  bark  is  rough;  the  bark  is  smooth,  etc.  "Do  you  think 
that  the  bark  is  smooth  on  old  trees?"  "No.  It  is  smooth  on  young  trees, 
but  rough  on  old  ones."  "  Right.  Note  down  as  many  of  these  things  as  you 
can  as  we  proceed.  Can  any  one  tell  how  high  the  tallest  of  the  pines  grow?  " 
Various  answers  are  given.  Where  the  pupils  are  at  fault,  facts  should  be 
given  and  the  truth  made  known.  "  How  many  of  you  have  seen  the  Bunker- 
Hill  Monument?  Do  you  suppose  that  pines  ever  grow  as  high  as  that?" 
Nearly  all  think  not.  They  are  told  of  the  hight  of  some  even  higher.  A 
tree  taller  than  Bunker-Hill  Monument  I  They  are  beginning  to  be  interested 
in  the  pine.  "  How  do  the  branches  grow  from  the  tree?"  One  says  thick; 
another,  in  rings ;  another,  in  a  spiral ;  still  others,  out  straight,  flat,  etc.  The 
manner  in  which  they  grow  is  shown,  and  the  proper  terms  of  description  de- 
cided upon.  "  How  many  have  seen  a  pine  that  has  been  blown  down  by  the 
wind?  How  did  the  roots  look?  Did  they  appear  to  have  penetrated  deeply 
into  the  ground?  Do  the  roots  decay  rapidly?  Why  not?"  One  boy  says, 
"  I  know ;  they  are  all  full  of  fat,  and  we  split  them  up  to  get  torches,  so  we 
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can  see  to  spear  fish  in  the  night."  "  Very  well.  But  is  '  fat '  the  right  name 
for  the  substance  that  burns  with  so  brilliant  a  light?  " 

"Now  what  will  you  say  for  the  appearance  of  the  tree  as  a  whole? "  Dif- 
ferent answers  bring  out  the  words  grand,  splendid,  sublime,  noble,  majestic, 
and  others.  Here,  without  entering  into  a  tedious  discussion  of  the  meanings 
of  words,  the  proper  terms  of  description  must  be  selected.  "  Shall  we  then 
call  the  Pine  the  King  of  the  forest?"  **  No,  sir.  The  Oak  is  the  king;  we 
will  call  the  Pine  the  Queen  of  the  forest."  "  Very  well ;  we  will  marry  them, 
then :  The  Oak  and  Pine,  King  and  Queen.  Express  that  in  your  written  ex- 
ercise as  prettily  as  you  can." 

A  conversation  like  this,  but  more  extended,  resulted  in  a  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows, taken  from  the  composition  of  one  of  the  youngest  pupils : 

**  This  is  the  tallest  tree  that  is  found  in  the  eastern  forests.  It  some  times 
grows  to  the  hight  of  two  hundred  feet  in  New  England.  One  was  recently 
cut  in  Eastern  New  York  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  high,  and  one  which 
grew  in  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  was  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  high,  forty-two 
feet  higher  than  Bunker-Hill  Monument.  The  bark  is  rough  on  old  trees,  but 
smooth  on  young  ones.  The  pine  is  very  straight  and  erect,  and  tapers  very 
gradually  to  th^top.  For  this  reason  it  is  much  used  for  ships'  masts,  flag- 
staffs,  etc.  The  branches  grow  in  whorls  from  the  trunk,  and  at  right  angles 
with  it,  one  whorl  coming  out  each  year.  By  this  means  the  age  of  a  young 
tree  may  be  told,  and,  also,  how  much  it  grows  in  a  year. 

"  If  the  Oak,  on  account  of  its  majestic  and  sturdy  appearance,  deserves  the 
name  of  King  of  the  forest,  so  the  Pine,  for  its  light,  graceful,  airy  appear- 
ance, merits  the  title  of  Queen. 

"The  roots  are  found  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  for  tljis  reason  it  is 
easily  blown  over  when  left  alone.  The  roots  do  not  readily  decay.  This  is  on 
account  of  their  being  filled  with  resin." 

Next  may  come  questions  on  the  uses  of  the  wood,  and  its  appearance  and 
and  weight. 

"How  many  of  you  have  a  jack-knife?  What  kind  of  wood  can  you  whit- 
tle most  easily?  Can  it  be  planed  smooth?  Does  a  nail  split  it  readily? 
Does  it  receive  paint  freely?  Why  do  the  gilders  use  it?"  So  its  uses  are 
brought  out,  and  recorded,  as  in  the  following  extract; 

"The  wood  is  soft,  light,  and  durable.  It  may  be  worked  with  great  ease, 
cutting  freely  in  all  directions,  its  greatest  defect  being  want  of  strength.  It 
takes  paint  readily,  for  which  reason  it  is  preferred  for  the  outside  of  buildings, 
and  all  parts  to  be  painted.  It  also  takes  gilding  well.  It  is  extensively  used 
for  pails  and  tubs,  cheap  furniture,  and  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  from  the 
mast  of  a  ship  to  a  friction  match." 

In  the  exercise,  the  method  of  which  what  has  been  given  is  intended  to 
show,  facts  were  brought  out  and  subsequently  arranged  by  the  pupils  in  rela- 
tion to  the  regions  of  which  the  pine  is  a  native,  the  kinds  of  soil  in  which  it 
flourishes,  the  disappearance  of  the  forests,  on  account  of  the  great  demand 
for  the  wood,  the  means  which  may  be  taken  to  replenish  them,  and  other 
things  of  interest.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  pupil  is  made  to  search  his  own 
observation  and  experience  for  facts,  get  others  from  his  mates  and  teacher, 
note  down  some  of  them  during  the  exercise,  and  afterward  arrange  them  as 
his  'composition*.  He  loses  no  sleep  over  the  matter;  in  fact,  likes  the  task, 
and  is  hardly  aware  that  it  is  the  'first  step'  leading  to  original  investiga- 
tions when  his  mind  shall  have  become  strengthened  by  judicious  exercise. 
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STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Cbntralia,  Marion  Co.,  Illinois,  ) 
Tuesday,  October  16th,  1866.     j 

The  State  Association  of  County  Superintendents  met  at  2  o'clock 
P.M..  in  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church. 

Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in 
the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Stevenson, 
Superintendent  of  Putnam  county. 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  Hynes,  Supt.  of  Bond  county,  was  appointed  Sec- 
retary. 

The  Chairman  addressed  the  Association  upon  the  objects  of  the 
Association,  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  accomplishment  of  those  ob- 
jects should  be  sought,  urging  the  importance  of  an  earnest  and  en- 
lightened zeal  in  their  attainment,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  popu- 
lar education  in  such  a  government  and  for  such  a  people  as  ours. 

A  dispatch  was  read  from  Superintendent  Eberhart,  of  Cook  county, 
assigning  as  the  reason  of  his  absence  sickness  in  his  family. 

A  paper  on  the  subject  of  *  County  Teachers'  Institutes  —  their  util- 
ity and  necessity,  and  the  best  modes  of  conducting  them ',  was  read 
by  George  W.  Batchelder,  Supt.  of  Hancock  county. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  Superintendents  from  the  following  coun- 
ties were  found  to  be  present,  viz: 

Adams,  Bond,  Champaign,  Clay,  Clark,  Clinton,  Douglas,  BuPage, 
Fayette,  Greene,  Hancock,  Jackson,  JeflFerson,  Kankakee,  Lawrence, 
Lee,  Marion,  Massac,  McLean,  Monroe,  Moultrie,  Ogle,  Perry,  Piatt, 
Pike,  Pope,  Putnam,  Randolph,  Richland,  Rock  Island,  Saline,  Stark, 
Tazewell,  Union,  Will,  Williamson. 

After  the  reading  of  Mr.  Batchelder's  paper,  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Wilkins.  of  McLean;  Stevenson,  of  Putnam;  An- 
drews, of  Union;  Moore,  of  Marion;  Higby,  of  Kankakee;  Scott,  of 
Massac;  Williamson,  of  Richland;  Leal,  of  Champaign;  and  Roots,  of 
Perry. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  on  Resolutions,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Gest,  of  Rock  Island;  Leal,  of  Champaign;  and  Scott, 
of  Massac. 

A  paper  was  read  by  James  A.  Kennedy,  Supt.  of  Monroe  county, 
on  the  question  '  To  what  extent  should  the  Higher  Branches  be  taught 
in  Common  Schools?' 

The  question  was  discussed  by  the  Chairman,  Messrs.  Roots,  of  Per- 
ry, and  Andrews,  of  Union,  when  the  paper  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions. 
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A  paper  was  read  by  Edward  L.  Wells,  Supt.  of  Ogle  county,  on 
'The  Examination  of  Teachers  —  the  best  methods  of  conducting 
such  examination'. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  till  7  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Association  met  at  7  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  paper  read  by  the  Supt.  of  Ogle  county,  on  the  examination  of 
teachers,  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Roots,  of  Perry;  Wells,  of  Ogle; 
Stevenson,  of  Putnam;  Leal,  of  Champaign;  Wilkins,  of  McLean; 
Scott,  of  Massac;  Lowry,  of  Lawrence;  Higby,  of  Kankakee;  Kenne- 
dy, of  Monroe;  Andrews,  of  Union;  and  the  State  Superintendent 

Prof.  Daniel  Wilkins,  Supt,  of  McLean  county,  read  an  essay  on  the 
*  Supervision  and  Visitation  of  Schools  by  County  Superintendents'. 

The  Association  acyourned  till  8 J  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 


Wednesday^  8  1-2  o  clock  A.M.,  17th  October. 

The  Association  met,  and  was  opened  with  prayer. 

Prof  Wilkins,  of  McLean,  moved  that  this  Association  meet  once 
in  each  year.  * 

The  motion  was  adopted,  and  it  was  voted  that  the  next  meeting  be 
held  at  Bloomington,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  October  next,  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M. 

President  Edwards,  of  the  State  Normal  University,  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  this  Association,  and,  being  present,  took  his  seat 

Mr.  Pace,  Superintendent  of  Jefferson  county,  read  a  paper  on  the 
subject  of  'School  Statistics  of  Townships  and  Districts  —  how  and  by 
whom  they  should  be  collected '. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Bateman,  Messrs.  Roots,  of  Perry; 
Andrews,  of  Union;  Stevenson,  of  Putnam;  Wilkins,  of  McLean; 
Higby,  of  Kankakee;  Lowry,  of  Lawrence;  Scott,  of  Massac;  Batchel- 
der,  of  Hancock;  Wells,  of  Ogle;  and  Malone,  of  Randolph. 

President  Edwards  addressed  the  Association  on  the  subject  of 
'Teachers'  Institutes'. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  made  the  following  report,  which 
was  adopted 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  system  of  granting  State  Certificates  to  the  meritori- 
ous, inaugurated  by  our  present  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
meets  our  hearty  approbation. 

2.  Resolved f  That  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  County  Superintendents  to 
visit  the  schools  of  their  respective  counties ;  and  not  only  to  note  the  method 
of  instruction  adopted  by  the  teacher,  and  make  suggestions  thereon,  but  also 
to  examine  critically  the  condition  of  the  school -building,  furniture,  and 
grounds,  and  impress  on  teacher,  pupils,  and  people,  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining  them  in  eood  order. 

8.  Resolved,  That  in  the  examination  of  teachers  the  following  facts  are  to 
be  ascertained :  Ist,  That  the  candidate  sustains  a  good  moral  character.    2d, 
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That  he  ikxhhosbca  the  requisite  knowledge.     3d,  His  aptness  to  teach.    4th, 
That  he  posseases  gentlemanly'  habits  and  deportment. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  practice  of  some  teachers  in  introducing  the  higher 
branches  in  their  schools,  to  the  neglect  of  thorough  instruction  in  the  jwimary 
branches,  is  highly  reprehensible. 

5.  Remlced,  That  we  recommend  to  the  careful  consideration  of  members  of 
this  Association  the  valuable  suggestions  contained  in  the  papers  read  by  Su- 
perintendents Batchelder,  Kennedy,  Wells,  Wilkins,  and  Pace,  during  this 
session. 

6.  Resohed,  That  our  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  merits 
our  %7armest  regard,  for  the  patience  and  ability  with  which  he  has  presided 
on  this  occasion;  for  the  noble  sentiments  contained  in  his  opening  address, 
and  the  numerous  important  suggestions  which  he  has  made. 

7.  ReJtolvedy  That  the  Trustees  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  are  enti- 
tled to  our  warmest  thanks  for  kindly  granting  to  us  the  use  of  their  church- 
building  during  this  session. 

8.  Rcnolccdj  That  the  i hanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  President  Ed- 
wards for  his  valuable  suggestions  and  earnest  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  cause 
of  education ;  To  Mr.  Charles  B.  Stone,  Reporter  of  the  Chicago  Times,  for  his 
interest  in  our  meeting,  and  reporting  its  proceedings;  and  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  he  has  performed  the  duties  of  his  position. 

9.  Resolved  J  That  the  Secretary  be  recjuested  \o  furnish  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Association  to  the  Hlinois  Teacher  for  publication. 

It  was  resolved  that  this  Association  reaflBrm  tlie  resolution  passed 
at  its  meeting  in  Bloomington  on  the  subject  of  County  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes. 

It  was  voted  that  we  agree  to  pay  one  doUar  each  for  the  purpose  of 
of  publishing  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  Hon.  Newton  Bate- 
man, Prof  Daniel  Wilkins,  and  President  Richard  Edwards,  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  superintend  the  publication.  (Thirty  dollars 
were  handed  in  for  this  purpose.) 

The  same  committee  was  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  Association  then  acyourned,  to  meet  in  the  City  of  Blooming- 
ton,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  October,  1867,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

[Signed]  TH08.  W.  HYNES,  Secretary. 


Cultivate  THE  Moral  Nature. —  Keeping  all  the  while  in  view  the 
object  of  popular  education  —  the  fitting  of  the  people,  by  moral  as 
well  as  intellectual  discipline,  for  self-government, —  no  one  can  doubt 
that  any  system  of  instruction  which  overlooks  the  training  and  im- 
proving of  the  moral  faculties  must  be  wretchedly  and  fatally  defect- 
ive. So  iar  from  crime  and  mere  intellectual  cultivation  being  disso- 
ciated in  history  and  statistics,  we  find  them,  unhappily,  old  acquaint- 
ances and  tried  friends.  To  neglect  the  moral  powers  in  education  is 
to  educate  not  quite  half  the  man.  To  cultivate  the  intellect  only  is 
to  unhinge  the  mind  and  destroy  the  balance  of  the  mental  powers;  it 
is  to  light  up  a  recess,  only  th'e  better  to  see  how  dark  it  is.  And  if 
this  is  all  that  is  done  in  popular  education,  then  nothing,  literally 
nothing,  is  done  toward  establishing  popular  virtue  and  forming  a 
moral  people.  Uoo.  Danul  D.  Barnard. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE. 
-I*<wM)fflc«  Addren— **695  West  Washlngtou  St..  Clilciigo." -^t 


Mental  Arithmetic. —  In  the  recently  -  revised  edition  of  the  Course 
of  Instruction  in  the  schools  of  Chicago  are  many  valuable  practical 
suggestions  upon  teaching  Arithmetic,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  place 
before  the  readers  of  the  Teacher.  The  following  are  some  general 
hints  upon  teaching  Mental  Arithmetic. 

In  all  the  grades  where  a  text-book  on  this  subject  is  used,  teachers 
should  make  up  many  exercises  similar  in  principle  to  those  of  the 
book,  so  that  principles  may  be  thoroughly  understood.  The  use  of 
prescribed  formulas  at  all  times  is  not  desirable:  it  cripples  independ- 
ent action  and  thought.  After  an  example  is  wrought  according  to 
formula,  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  present  other  methods  of  so- 
lution, and  should  be  commended  for  any  correct  solution,  especially 
if  it  be  brief  and  intelligible. 

The  answer  should,  in  all  mental  exercises,  be  given  first;  and  then 
the  solution  may  or  may  not  be  given,  as  the  teacher  may  prefer,  pro- 
vided the  teacher  is  sure  that  the  pupil  understands  the  correct  meth- 
od of  solution.  A  solution  may  with  profit  be  given  by  several  mem- 
bers of  a  class,  each  person  called  upon  taking  the  solution  exactly 
where  it  was  left  by  his  predecessor,  without  omission  or  repetition  of 
a  word.  This  practice  secures  facility,  attention,  and  accuracy.  For 
the  purpose  of  securing  solutions  according  to  a  prescribed  formula, 
concert  exercises  may  be  made  very  profitable.  Great  pains  should  be 
taken  to  secure  brevity  and  accuracy  in  language,  in  methods,  and  in 
results. 

Classes  in  Arithmetic  should  have  frequent  extemporaneous  exer- 
cises in  combining  series  of  numbers,  involving  the  principles  which 
they  have  gone  over.  These  numbers  should  be  given  by  the  teacher, 
— slowly  at  first,  and  afterward  with  more  and  more  rapidity,  as  the 
pupils  are  able  to  carry  forward  the  computation.  The  following  is  an 
example:  Take  5,  add  3,  add  10,  subtract  9,  multiply  by  8,  add  20,  add 
8,  subtract  40 — result?  Those  who  are  prepared  to  answer  raise  the 
hand,  and  the  teacher  calls  on  one  or  more  of  them  individually  for 
the  answer,  or  on  all  together.  Exercises  of  this  kind  should  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  pupils  are  able  to  add  simple  numbers  together, 
and  continued  through  the  entire  course.  Similar  examples  may  oc- 
casionally be  carried  rapidly  around  the  class,  each  pupil  giving  io 
turn  the  result  for  one  step  of  the  process,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 
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In  all  exercises  of  this  kind  there  is  danger  that  but  few  will  derive 
benefit  from  them,  unless  the  teacher  is  specially  watchful,  and  calls 
out  often  those  who  do  not  give  evidence  in  their  countenances  of 
mental  activity.  In  all  cases  it  is  well  to  get  answers  from  a  large 
number  of  the  class  before  telling  which  is  right.  This  course  may  be 
pursued:  An  exercise  is  given;  hands  are  raised;  some  one  called  on 
gives  the  result,  and  all  who  agree  with  the  result  given  drop  their 
hands.  One  of  the  disagreeing  ones  gives  a  result,  and  those  who 
agree  drop  their  hands;  and  so  on  till  all  hands  are  down.  The  teach- 
er then  announces  the  correct  answer,  or,  if  it  be  not  a  lengthy  exer- 
cise, calls  upon  some  one  to  repeat  it,  giving  results  at  e^ch  step,  that 
those  who  failed  may  see  the  cause  of  their  failure. 

Origin  op  the  Signs  -f  and  — .  A  recent  writer  in  the  London  Ath- 
enceum  gives  the  following  as  the  origin  of  the  signs  +  and  — : 

"The  first  of  these  signs  is  a  contraction  of  et  {&  Latin  word  mean- 
ing and).  Etj  by  degrees,  became  &,  and  &  became  +.  The  origin  of 
the  second  ( —  )  is  rather  more  singular.  Most  persons  are  aware  that 
it  was  formerly  the  universal  custom,  both  in  writing  and  printing,  to 
omit  some  or  all  of  the  vowels,  or  a  syllable  or  two  of  a  word,  and  to 
denote  such  omission  by  a  short  dash,  thus,  — ,  over  the  word.  The 
word  minus  thus  became  contracted  to  mo*.  After  a  time,  the  short 
line  itself,  without  the  letters,  was  considered  sufficient  to  imply  sub- 
traction, and,  by  common  consent,  was  so  used.  Hence  we  have  now 
the  signs  -f  and  — ."  AnnaAlofSdentiflcDiaooTeiy. 


Solutions, — 12,  Let  CN=:PL  =  a:.     By  similar  triangles,  BH  :  AH  : : 
LP:AP,or,  12:2::a::AP.     ..AP^^.     PC-=LN 

=6-^.    (AE-HLM)XiCN-^2(^^~T)'    *"^ 

X  /  x\     12x x^ 

o7 1  24 —  o  1  = — 72 —  =nuinber  of  square  feet  in 

the  surface  ALME,  which,  by  the  question,  must  be  half  the  board. 

72^. jj 

.-.  — ^2 — =-5-. .[I]-      Whence,  a;'— 72a:  =  —  360... [2],  and  a;  =  36± 

y'936  =  5.4058,  using  the  lower  sign.  artemas  martin. 

15.  Given  {  [Jj-JJ^^i^^^^^  to  find  a:  and  y. 

[3]...(x*+y»)*-f  jy(x^-hy)==33616-l-a:y,  by  adding  xh/^  to  [2]  and  fac- 
toring. [4]...(244-jy)*-fa:y(244— a:y)=-33616-f  aV,  by  transposing  [1] 
and  substituting  in  [3].  [5]...aV-f244ay=25920,  by  performing  op- 
erations indicated  in  [4].  [6]...a:3F=— 122it:i/40804^80,  which  added 
to  and  subtracted  from  [I]  gives  a:=10,  and  y=8.  sigma. 

Another  SohUion. —  Let  a:  +  y  =  «,  a?y  =/?,  and  the  proposed  equations 
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become  ««— je?:^244...[3],  and  s*~:ip8^-rp^=SS6l6...l-f\.  Substituting 
forjE?  its  value,  as  given  by  [3],  ^*— 244/?''-  25920... [5];  whence,  *=18=r 
a;+y...[6].  Substituting  in  [3],  p^m  -'xt/...[l].  From  [6]  and  [7]  we 
readily  find  a:=10,  y=8.  artemas  maktin. 

Solved  also  by  J.  M.  Greenwood  and  K.  II.  F. 

16.  Had  the  laborer  worked  every  day,  he  would  have  received  $3X 
40 ^$120;  but,  as  he  only  received  $100,  he  lost  $20  by  being  idle. 
Each  day  he  was  idle  he  received  $4  less  than  if  he  had  worked,  $3  his 
wages,  and  $1  he  forfeited;  hence,  he  was  idle  as  many  days  as  $4  are 
contained  times  in  $20,  that  is,  5  days.      He  worked  40  —  5      35  days, 

Ans.   He  worked  35  days,  and  was  idle  5  days.     J.  l.  b. 
Solved  also  by  A.  Martin,  Sigma,  J.  M.  Greenwood,  and  K.  H.  F. 

17.  Bule. —  From  the  square  of  the  whole  length  of  the  pole  .subtract 

the  square  of  the  base,  and  divide  the  remainder  by  twice  the  whole 

(35)2_(24)2 
length  of  the  pole.  »)779r —    -~  ^^  ^''^^• 

AS^rorw/ASWu^wn.— (36)V(24)*=v/i;s72  -43.266-t-;  and.  since  similar 
triangles  have  their  like  sides  proportional,  36  :  43.266  [- : :  21.633—  :  26, 
the  part  broken  off;  36—26—10,  hight  of  the  stump.  .•iir.MA. 

Third  Solution. —  Draw  BC  equal  to  the  width  of  the  stream,  and  erect 
the  perpendicular  AB  equal  to  the  hight  of  the  pole; 
join  A  and  C,  and  bisect  AC  in  D;  draw  BE  perpendic- 
ular to  AC,  and  E  is  the  point  required.  BE  is  the 
hight  of  the  part  left  standing. 

Demonstration :  Join  C  and  E.      By  the  construction. 
CD^AD,  and  DE  is  perpendicular  to  AC;  .".  CE=AE. 
Calculation :  Tc^— 24*  -f  36*— 1872;  . '.  AC  =  v '  1872-       By 
similar  triangles,  AB  :  AC  ::  AD  :  AE;    or,  36  :  v^i872  :: 
iv/r872  :  AE;    .'.  AE=26  feet,  and  36—26=10  feet::^BE. 

Fourth  Solution. —  Let  BC  represent  the  width  of  the  stream,  AC— the 
hight  of  the  part  of  the  pole  left  standing,  and 
AB=the  broken  part.  Put  BC=a,  and  AB-f  AC 
=b.  Let  AC  ^x;  then  AB  =  6  —  a:,  and,  by  the 
property  of  the  right-angled  triangle,  x^-^a^  — 

(b-xy...  liy,  or,  a^=b^-2bx,..l2l  and  ^=^^^* 

ARTEMAS  MARTIN. 

Fifth  Solution. —  Let  ar^hight  of  the  part  standing,  and  36— ar^length 
of  the  part  that  extends  to  the  opposite  bank.  By  the  question,  x^-f 
576= 1296— 72x+  x\     .  *.  ^-^=10  feet.  j.  m.  greenwood. 

Solved  also  by  K.  H.  F. 

Problem. — 18.  A  gentleman  has  a  lot  12  rods  square  which  he  wishes 
to  set  out  in  trees.  How  many  will  it  require,  each  tree  being  one  rod 
from  the  other,  and  non«  within  half  a  rod  of  the  fence?  r.  w.  g. 


EDITOR'S  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOR'S     CHAIR. 


Qeoroe  Pkabody's  Donation  to  Habvard  College. — 

Gbosobtowiv,  Mass.,  October  8. 
To  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,   His  Excellency  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
Francis  Peabody,  Stephen  Salisbury,  Asa  Gray,  Jeffries  Wymau,  and  George 
Peabody  Russell,  Esq'rs: 

Gentlemen — Accompanying  this  letter  I  inclose  an  instrument  giving  to  you 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($150,000)  in  trust  for  the  foundation 
and  maintenance  of  a  Museum  and  Professorship  of  American  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology  in  connection  with  Harvard  University. 

I  have  for  some  years  had  the  purpose  of  contributing,  as  I  might  find  op- 
portunity, to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  honored  and  ancient  University  of 
our  Commonwealth,  and  I  trust  that,  in  view  of  the  importance  and  national 
character  of  the  proposed  department,  and  its  interesting  relations  to  kindred 
investigations  in  other  countries,  the  means  1  have  chosen  may  prove  ac- 
ceptable. 

On  learning  of  your  acceptance  of  the  trust,  and  of  the  assent  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  to  its  terms,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  pay 
over  to  you  the  «um  I  have  named. 

Aside  from  the  provisions  of  the  instrument  of  gift,  I  leave  in  your  hands 
the  details  and  management  of  the  trust;  only  suggesting  that,  in  view  of  the 
obliteration  or  destruction  of  the  works  and  remains  of  the  ancient  races  of 
this  continent,  the  labor  of  exploration  and  collection  be  commenced  at  as 
early  a  day  as  practicable ;  and  also,  that  in  the  event  of  discovery  in  America 
of  human  remains,  or  implements  of  an  earlier  geological  period  than  the 
present,  especial  attention  oe  given  to  their 'study  and  their  comparison  with 
those  founa  in  other  countries. 

With  the  hope  that  the  Museum,  as  thus  established  and  maintained,  may 
be  instrumental  in  promoting  and  extending  its  department  of  science,  an<i 
with  fullest  confidence  that  under  your  care  the  best  means  will  be  adopted  to 
secure  the  end  desired, 

I  am,  with  great  respect, 

Your  humble  servant, 

GEORGE  PEABODY. 

The  instrument  of  conveyance  provides  that  $45,000  of  the  $150,000  shall  be 
invested  as  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  applied  to  forming  and  pre- 
serving collections  of  antiquities,  and  objects  relating  to  the  early  races  of  the 
American  Continent,  or  such  (including  such  books  and  works  as  may  form  a 
good  working  library  for  the  departments  of  science  indicated)  as  shall  be  re- 
quisite for  the  investigation  and  illustration  of  archseology  and  ethnology  in 
general,  in  main  and  special  reference,  however,  to  the  Aboriginal  American 
races.  The  income  of  the  further  sum  of  $45,000  is  to  be  applied  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  Professorship  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology  in  Harvard  University;  said  professor  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Over- 
seers, in  the  same  manner  as  other  professors  are  appointed,  but  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  founder  or  the  Board  of  Trustees.     He  shall  have  charge  of 
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the  above-mentioned  collections,  and  shall  deliver  one  or  more  couraeB  of  lec- 
tures annually,  under  the  direction  of  the  government  of  the  University,  on 
subjects  connected  with  said  departments  of  science.  The  remaining  sum  of 
$60,000  is  to  be  invested  and  accumulated  as  a  building  fund,  until  it  shall 
amount  to  at  least  $100,000,  when  it  may  be  employed  in  the  erection  of  a  suit- 
able fire-proof  museum-building,  upon  land  to  be  given  for  that  purpose,  free 
of  all  cost  or  rental,  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College — the 
building  when  completed  to  become  the  property  of  the  college,  for  the  use  of 
this  trust,  and  none  other. 

Mr.  Peabody  gave  a  few  days  ago  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  ($25,000)  to 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.  In  view  of  these  donations,  the  following 
action  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association  seems  to  have  been 
eminently  proper: 

Mr.  B.  6.  Northrop,  Agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  moved  the 

adoption  of  the  following  resolution : — 

Kanlved,  That  the  toacbeni  of  MaMrachnmtts  cordially  recognise  and  most  grateftilly  appreciate 
the  munificent  donations  of  George  Peabody,  Esq.,  of  London,  so  wisely  bestowed,  for  the  eiub- 
lishmfnt  and  support  of  librari««  and  courses  of  lectures,  the  endowment  of  institvtioDS  of  lMn»- 
Ing,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Mr.  Northrop,  in  presenting  the  resolution,  highly  eulogized  Mr.  Peabody. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  by  a  standing  vote. 

Thr  Colored  Statb  Convention. — The  Committee  on  Education  argue  that 
question  logically  and  effectually,  and  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  less  than 
one  hundred  colored  children  are  admitted  to  the  public  schools  of  this  state, 
and  that  eight  thousand  colored  boys  and  girls  are  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
free  schools.  They  appeal  for  educational  facilities  that  they  may  elevate 
themselves  and  prove  the  manhood  of  twenty-two  thousand  colored  citisens  of 
Illinois. 

The  resolutions  are  as  follows : 

Wbirxas,  Taxation  without  reprraentatton  is  contrary  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  our  Republi- 
can institutions;  and  wherea*.  The  colored  people  of  thv  State  of  II!toois  are  taxed  Ibr  the  sap- 
port  of  the  pubUc  schools,  and  denied  by  the  laws  of  the  state  the  right  of  sending  their  children 
to  said  schools;  therefore, 

Rtiiolvfd^  That  we  regard  It  a  gross  usurpation,  unjustly  shown  toward  the  colored  citizens  of 
Illinois,  and  that  this  Gonventlon  do  hereby  recommend  to  the  colored  people  of  this  state  to  send 
their  petitions  to  our  Legislature  asking  for  the  repeal  of  said  law. 

Bewlved.  That  our  State  Legislature,  baring  ratified  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  c^  the 
United  States  abolishing  slarery,  and  having  repealed  a  part  of  the  black  code,  giving  to  colored 
men  the  right  to  testify  In  courts  of  Justice,  must  be  regarded  as  being  still  remiss  in  her  duty  un- 
til she  educates  the  children  of  three  thousand  colored  men  wLo  helped  to  fill  the  quota  M"  this  mate. 

Re9olvei,  That  to  deprive  us  and  our  children  of  this  invaluable  right,  honorably  and  patriot- 
ically defended  by  the  blood  of  our  fkthers,  brothers,  and  sons,  is  treating  us  with  wrong  and 
cruel  injustice,  unheard  of  in  any  civilised  land  or  country,  whose  government,  national  or  stale, 
has  received  liie  services  of  black  soldiers  in  defending  the  liberty  of  the  entire  people. 

Transmission  ov  Sound. —  The  workmen  on  the  opposite  ends  of  the  Chicago 
tunnel  have  approached  to  within  six  hundred  and  forty  feet  of  each  other. 
Some  experiments  have  recently  been  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  con- 
ducting power  of  the  clay  intervening  between  the  working  parties.  It  was 
found  that  the  ordinary  stroke  with  the  pick  could  not  be  hear  at  the  other 
side,  but  that  if  a  stone  or  piece  of  metal,  imbedded  in  the  clay,  were  struck, 
the  vibration  was  communicated  through  the  mass  of  clay,  and  the  noise  heard 
distinctly  at  the  distance  of  six  hundred  and  forty  feet.  A  pistol  fired  was  not 
heard  on  the  other  side.  The  fact  seemed  to  be  established  that  the  vibrations 
of  the  air  were  not  readily  communicated  to  the  clay,  but  that  those  of  the 
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clay  were  easily  transmitted  to  the  air.  The  tunnel  is  built  under  the  bed  of 
the  lake,  about  seventy  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  About  half  of  this 
distance  is  through  solid  clay.  Workmen  underneath  can  distinctly  hear  the 
noise  of  the  steamboats  passing  overhead.  w. 

CiacuLAB  No.  3  of  Supt.  Wells,  of  Ogle  County,  contains,  among  other  things, 
the  following: 

Quail ficatiofus  for  Certificatea. —  Before  receiving  a  certificate  of  second  grade, 
a  teacher  shall  have  a  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  to  cube  root — thorough  as  to 
the  solution  of  problems;  shall  understand  the  general  principles  of  English 
Grammar,  and  be  able  to  parse  correctly  sentences  not  di£&cult,*  shall  have  a 
good  knowledge  of  Descriptive  Greography,  especially  of  the  United  States ; 
also  understand  the  principles  of  Mathematical  Geography,  as  commonly 
found  in  our  geographical  text-books;  shall  be  acquainted  with  the  principal 
events  in  the  History  of  the  United  States ;  and  shall  read,  write,  and  spell  well. 

Before  receiving  a  certificate  of  first  grade,  a  teacher  shall  have — in  addi- 
tion to  the  qualifications  for  a  second  grade  —  a  technical  and  also  a  philosoph- 
ical knowledge  of  all  the  branches,  as  required  by  law:  said  teacher,  for  in- 
stance, to  be  required  to  understand  the  principles  of  Map-drawing;  analyze 
words  by  giving  separately  the  sounds  of  the  same ;  analyze  and  parse  more 
difficult  sentences ;  give  good  analysis  of  problems  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  and 
complete  Practical  Arithmetic,  and  explain  its  principles  from  beginning  to 
end;  give  a  fuller  account  of  the  History  of  the  United  States;  and  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  rules  of  Beading,  Spelling,  and  Penmanship ;  and,  further, 
he  shall  prove  himself,  upon  visitations  of  his  school  by  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, to  be  a  good,  thorough,  and  practical  teacher. 

After  a  teacher  has  received  a  certificate  of  second  grade,  he  need  not  ex- 
pect to  receive  another,  even  of  second  grade,  without  another  examination  — 
the  idea  being  that  teachers  should  qualify  themselves  for  certificates  of 
first  grade. 

The  following  plan  is  suggested  for  the  benefit  of  those  teachers  who,  hav- 
ing received  certificates  of  second  grade,  are  desirous  of  obtaining  certificates 
of  first  grade: 

Let  each  teacher  make  Orthography,  Reading,  and  Penmanship,  the  branch- 
es of  special  study  for  the  next  year,  and  prove  himself  at  the  next  examina- 
tion qualified  in  these  branches  for  a  certificate  of  first  grade.  In  like  manner 
take  Geography  and  History  of  the  United  States  for  the  second  year,  and 
Arithmetic  and  Grammar  for  the  third  year.  Thus,  having  qualified  himself 
in  knowledge  of  book's,  if  he  has  proved  himself  a  good  practical  teacher,  he 
will  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  first  grade. 

Probabilities. — That  many  persons,  thinking  examinations  a  farce,  will  be 
refused  certificates. 

That  some  will  even  commence  teaching  and  then  be  refused  certificates. 

That  there  will  not  be  more  than  twenty  valid  certificates  of  first  grade  at 
any  one  time  in  the  county. 

Coneluaions, —  Of  the  teachers  at  this  date  in  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  schools  in  Ogle  county,  about  one-eighth  do  not  receive  as  much  pay  for 
teaching  as  they  earn ;  about  one- fourth  receive  an  equivalent  for  their  servi- 
ces ;  while  one-half  receive  more  than  they  earn,  and  one-eighth  do  not  earn 
any  thing,  and  the  wages  might  be  better  paid  to  them  for  staying  at  home. 
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Some  who  pass  better  examinations  are  not  so  good  teachers  a«  others  who 
possess  just  the  necessary  qualifications  to  be  successful  in  procuring  cer- 
tificates. 

After  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  books,  the  success  of  the  teacher 
does  not  so  much  depend  upon  the  increase  of  such  knowledge  as  it  does  upen 
the  improvement  in  methods  of  teaching. 

Some  teach  a  dozen  terms  and  do  not  improve  so  much  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing as  others  who  have  only  taught  one- fourth  as  long. 

Evidently  Mr.  Wells  has  an  idea  that  school-teachers  ought  to  grow,  and 
that  school -teaching  is  a  profession. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association  held  its  twenty-second 
annual  meeting  in  Boston  during  three  days  of  the  second  week  of  October. 
The  reports  we  have  seen  show  that  it  must  have  been  a  very  pleasant  occa- 
sion, and  that  there  was  some  work  done.  We  clip  from  the  Boston  Advertiser 
the  following  summary  of  a  lecture  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.D.,  President  of 
Tufts  College: 

Dr.  Miner's  address  was  able  and  comprehensive,  and  was  concerning  the 
moral  tendency  of  the  common-school  system  of  Massachusetts.  He  held 
that  our  system  of  common  schools  had  directly  and  within  itself  a  moral 
tendency.  First,  it  is  seen  in  the  implicit  obedience  which  the  external  and 
internal  arrangement  of  the  school  requires  of  the  pupils.  In  enlarging  on 
this  point,  the  speaker  said  that  while  we  should  remember  that  it  is  our 
duty  tb  rule  as  far  as  practicable  by  reason,  we  should  not  forget  that  there 
is  a  time  in  the  life  of  the  child  when  implicit  obedience  should  be  rigidly  re- 
quired of  him.  If  he  is  taught  submission  at  this  time,  he  will  remember  it 
during  life.  It  is  in  our  schools  that  the  foundation  of  government  is  laid,  or, 
if  laid  in  the  home  circle,  it  is  matured  in  the  school-room. 

The  moral  tendency  is  seen,  in  the  second  place,  in  the  habitual  nurture  of 
self-denial  and  self-control  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  The  difference  between 
the  school-room  and  the  play-ground,  the  non- intercourse  of  the  school-room 
and  the  pleasant  communion  of  home,  the  labor,  the  hard  work  of  the  school, 
and  the  pleasant  relaxation  and  pleasures  of  the  home  circle,  are  so  extreme 
that  we  can  not  wonder  if  the  tax  on  the  child  is  severe.  When  we  consider 
this,  we  are  surprised  to  find  that,  with  few  exceptions,  when  the  appointed 
time  comes,  the  play,  the  home,  and  all  its  charms,  are  set  aside,  and  the 
study,  the  non-intercourse,  the  work,  are  welcomed  in  the  school-room. 
There  is  in  this  a  spirit  of  self-control,  of  self-denial,  which  we  are  slow  to 
appreciate. 

Thirdly,  the  moral  tendency  of  our  common-school  system  is  shown  in  the 
subject-matter  of  the  instruction  communicated  by  the  teacher;  and  fourthly, 
in  the  united  example  of  wise  men, —  in  their  sayings,  their  legislation,  their 
sacrifices  in  affirming  the  superiority  of  mind,  with  its  development  and  cul- 
ture, over  all  material  things.  In  conclusion,  Dr.  Miner  entreated  the  teach- 
ers before  him  to  consider  the  importance  of  the  labor  in  w^hich  they  are  en- 
gaged, the  value  of  the  influence  they  exert  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils  whom 
they  have  under  their  charge,  and  the  influence  in  life  they  exert  by  the  in- 
struction they  impart,  and  the  weight  of  personal  example  which  they  exer- 
cise over  them. 

C.  C.  Chase,  of  Lowell,  was  chosen  President,  and  R.  C.  Metcalf,  of  Boston, 
Corresponding  Secretary  for  the  next  year. 
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Maiitb  has  established  and  put  in  successful  operation  a  Normal  School ;  and 
now  she  is  about  to  take  the  next  step,  in  establishing  an  educational  journal 
to  be  called  The  Maine  Normal,  with  G.  M.  Gage,  Principal  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Farmington,  for  editor.  We  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  it  among 
our  exchanges.  The  terms  are  $1.50  for  a  single  copy  one  year:  the  first  num- 
ber will  be  issued  about  the  first  of  December. 

Miss  Esthbb  M.  Spraous,  a  graduate  of  the  Illinois  Normal  Uniyersitj,  for 
some  years  a  teacher  in  the  Peoria  schools,  has  recently  resigned  a  position  in 
the  Chicago  schools,  to  accept  an  appointment  in  the  Normal  School  at  Platte- 
ville,  Wisconsin. 

Jaxto  Cbuikshank,  LL.D.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Oruikshank  has  for  many  years  been  the  editor 
of  the  New-York  Teacher,  and  an  active  laborer  in  different  departments  of 
the  educational  work  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  will  be  a  valuable  cola- 
borer  with  the  present  efficient  Superintendent,  J.  W.  Bulkley,  Esq. 

PENirsYLVAinA. — Prof.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  late  Principal  of  the  Normal  School 
at  Millersville,  has  been  appointed  State  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  this 
state. 

Mabtland. — The  First  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Normal  School  of  Maryland, 
July,  1866,  contains  the  following  summary:  Ladies,  40;  gentlemen,  8.  Total, 
48.    Graduates,  14. 


LOCAL     INTELLIGENCE. 


Our  Next  State  Superintendent. —  The  issue  of  this  number  of  the  Teacher 
having  been  unavoidably  delayed  until  after  the  state  election,  we  are  able  to 
announce  that  Hon.  Newton  Bateman  has  been  reelected  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  of  Illinois,  for  a  term  of  four  years ;  and  that  he  has  re- 
ceived a  much  larger  majority  of  votes  than  has  ever  before  been  given  to  any 
candidate  for  any  office  in  the  state. 

State  Association.— The  Executive  Committee  have  decided  that  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers*  Association  shall  be  held  at  Jackson- 
ville. We  are  not  advised  of  the  precise  time  of  meeting,  but  presume  it  will 
be,  as  usual,  either  the  last  full  week  in  December,  or  the  week  comprising 
the  last  days  of  December  and  the  first  of  January.  We  expect  to  publish  a 
full  programme  of  exercises,  with  other  customary  announcements,  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Teacher. 

Chioago — TiodfOi   ^nwio^  iifporl— Through   the   kindness   of  Hon.   J.   L. 
Pickard,  Superintendent  of  Chicago  Public  Schools,  wc  are  in  possession  of  the 
advance  sheets  of  the  above-named  volume.      It  contains  the  reports  of  the  Su- 
43 
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perintendeiit,  President,  and  various  committees  of  the  Board  of  EducatioD,  and 
full  statistics  of  the  schools  for  the  past  year. 

Though  local  in  its  character,  this  report  contains  much  that  is  of  general  in- 
terest. As  exhibiting  the  workings  of  the  Chicngo  schools  and  containing  si^- 
gestions  drawn  from  the  experience  of  men  who  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
trusts  committed  to  their  care,  the  volume  is  of  value  to  every  educator.  Brief 
extracts  from  several  of  the  reports  have  been  laid  before  our  readers  at  the  time 
when  they  were  presented  to  the  Board.  At  present  our  space  will  allow  us  to 
give  only  the  following  items. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  eight  male  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
female  applicants  examined  for  positions  as  teachers,  of  whom  five  males  and 
seventy-two  females  received  certificates,  and  two  males  and  thirty-nioe  females 
appointments. 

Eighty-eight  boys  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  girls  were  examined  for  ad- 
mission to  the  High  School,  of  whom  sixty-eight  boys  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  girls  were  admitted.  The  average  age  of  those  admitted  was — boys,  15  yra. 
2  mos.;  girls,  15  yrs.  6  mos. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  attending  the  evening  schools  was  751.  The 
average  cost  per  pupil  (calculated  on  average  attendance)  was  $9.64. 

The  present  number  of  teachers  is  265,  an  increase  of  20  during  the  year. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  through  the  year  was  14,609 ;  per 
cent,  of  daily  attendance,  92.8;  percent,  of  tardinesses,  9;  number  of  promotions 
from  grade  to  grade,  18,489. 

It  is  estimated  that  6,259  children  in  the  city  are  due  in  the  public  schools  who 
are  not  found  there  at  any  time  in  the  year. 

The  average  number  belonging  is  8.1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 

Twenty-one  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  belong  to  the  Grammar  Department,  and 
seventy-nine  per  cent,  to  the  Primary. 

The  average  length  of  time  required  for  passing  through  the  ten  grades  of  the 
District  Schools  is  eight  years  and  nine  months,  divided  as  follows:  Six  months 
for  the  lowest,  eight  months  for  each  of  the  next  two  higher,  nine  months  each 
for  the  next  two  in  order,  and  one  year  each  for  the  five  highest 

The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  for  the  year  has  been  64  in  the 
Grammar  and  71  in  the  Primary  Department  w. 

Knox  Countt  Tkachbrs*  Association  met  at  Knoxville,  Thursday,  Oct  18tb, 
and  continued  in  session  during  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

After  the  usual  opening  exercises,  J.  W.  Bird,  Superintendent  of  Knoxville 
Graded  School,  took  charge  of  the  class  in  Mental  Arithmetic.  He  would  have 
scholars  careful  to  observe  a  proper  formula,  and  preserve  the  order  of  statement 
in  the  solution;  would  have  a  class  recite  promiscuously,  the  example  to  be  read 
but  once ;  recemmends  a  frequent  exercise  in  silent  and  rapid  combination  of 
numbers,  the  whole  class  engaging ;  would  have  no  assistance  by  marks  or  other- 
wise; thinks  the  mental  arithmetic  should  precede  the  written.  A  general  dis- 
cussion followed.  Some  would  have  the  mental  arithmetic  accompany  the  writ- 
ten. Mr.  Knapp  would  have  the  solution  of  one  or  two  examples  represented  by 
signs  on  the  blackboard  after  the  mental  solution. 
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B.  P.  Marsh,  Superintendent  of  Oneida  Graded  School,  presented  the  subject 
of  Geography  in  the  following  manner :  Scholars  were  to  consider  the  subject  as 
divided  into  three  departments,  viz:  Physical,  Political,  and  Mathematical;  then, 
after  learning  the  divisions  and  definitions  of  each  department,  each  scholar  is 
to  form  a  chart  of  each  department,  and  so  thoroughly  fix  the  arrangement  in  the 
mind  as  to  be  able  from  memory  to  place  the  same  neatly  upon  the  board,  as  he 
may  be  frequently  called  upon  to  do  so.  When  thus  prepared,  he  is  ready  for 
Descriptive  Geography.  In  stead  of  committing  the  description  of  several  states 
or  countries  and  forgetting  almost  as  soon,  or  being  so  confused  as  hardly  to 
know  to  what  state  a  statement  refers,  he  would  have  the  scholar  apply  his  chart, 
noting  first  the  physical  features,  which  determine  to  some  extent  the  habits  and 
occupation  of  the  people,  next  the  political,  and  lastly  the  mathematical.  Id 
this  way  the  whole  story  is  told,  and  the  scholar  has  something  to  sustain  his 
memory.  The  chart  may  be  applied  to  a  grand  division  of  the  land,  or  to  a  sub- 
division of  the  same.  To  teach  Geography  to  primary  scholars,  he  would  give 
oral  instructions  for  some  time  before  using  the  book.  Map-drawing  was  also 
recommended. 

The  County  Superintendent,  having  several  times  visited  Mr.  Marsh's  school, 
stated  that  he  uses  the  chart-method  in  giving  instruction  in  almost  every  branch, 
the  scholars  being  required  to  be  ready  to  write  from  memory  a  synopsis  of  the 
branch  studied  ;  and  that  this,  as  his  school  proves,  is  a  very  effective  way  of 
teaching. 

Mr.  Bird  followed  the  instructions  in  Geography  with  physical  exercises. 
Some  one  remarked  that  such  exercises  should  be  frequent  in  school,  as  they 
would  be  useful  to  straighten  up  scholars  and  shake  off  drowsiness. 

Miss  Jessie  Bassett  read  an  essay  on  *  Pet  Theories  *. 

Mr.  Knapp  made  some  remarks  on  Object  Teaching,  speaking  of  the  five  senses 
being  the  natural  channel  through  which  to  give  knowledge;  and  each  of  these 
faculties  should  be  early  cultivated. 

In  the  evening  J.  H.  Enapp  conducted  a  normal  class  in  Arithmetic ;  had  prob- 
lems illustrating  different  principles  solved  on  the  board ;  recommended  that 
any  scholar  raise  the  hand  when  any  part  was  subject  to  criticism,  in  all  classes 
except  of  quite  mature  minds,  at  the  time  of  the  error,  rather  than  postpone  to 
the  end  of  the  recitation,  at  the  risk  of  forgetting  it.  When  ready  for  the  solu- 
tion, the  scholar  should  first  state  clearly  what  he  is  required  to  do ;  second,  the 
working;  and  lastly,  the  conclusion.  As  a  scholar  repeats  a  rule,  let  him  be 
brought  to  the  recitation-seat ;  the  teacher  to  read  the  problem,  some  times  for 
the  whole  class,  and  at  others  a  particular  one  for  each  member  of  the  class ;  the 
scholar  stating  it  from  the  board  after  solution. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Beecher,  of  Knox  College,  gave  a  lecture  on  *  Unconscious  Influ- 
ences'. 

P.  H.  Sauford  conducted   a  class  in  reading  with  larger  scholars.     He  would 
have  promiscuous  reading  by  the  class,   and  at  the  close  of  each  one's  reading 
any  or  several  members  may  criticise.     The  teacher  should  then  read  the  same  ' 
as  a  model  of  good  reading,  unless  some  member  of  the  class  is  a  better  reader, 
in  which  case  such  scholar  should  do  most  of  the  model  reading. 

J.  W.  Bird  made  some  remark?  upon  teaching  Grammar,  and  the  subject  was 
further  continued  by  Prof.  Standish.     Mr.  Bird  would  have  scholars  commence  by 
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oral  instruction  from  the  teacher,  and  continue  this  method  for  considerable  time 
before  using  the  book.  Prof.  Standish  spent  most  of  the  time  in  analysis  of  sen- 
tences. Would  have  a  scholar  understand  —  Ist,  whether  a  sentence  was  simple 
or  complex ;  2d,  dependent  or  independent ;  3d,  transitive  or  intransitive.  Said 
he  could  bring  the  analysis  to  such  a  system  that  every  member  of  a  class  would, 
though  alone,  give  the  same  rendering  to  a  composition  never  seen  before. 

Prof.  Comstoclc,  in  treating  of  Orthography,  gave  exercises  on  the  rules  of 
spelling,  and  urged  attention  to  them  as  valuable  aids  in  acquiring  habits  of  cor- 
rect spelling. 

Prof.  Standish  occupied  two  hours  in  giving  instructions  on  the  subject  of 
Arithmetic.  Would  have  beginners  commence  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  or  di- 
vide, not  by  the  units*  column  at  first,  but  by  any  others,  to  teach  scholars  the 
value  of  figures  in  certain  positions;  would  have  no  rules  recited  at  first,  but 
deduce  the  rule  from  the  solution  ;  take  no  example  as  correct  until  proof  is  given. 

Miss  Hurlburt  read  an  essay.  Subject :  *■  Woman's  part  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  \ 

A  lecture  was  given  on  Friday  evening  by  Prof.  Dickinson,  of  Hedding  Seminary. 

On  Saturday,  Miss  L.  V.  Dinsmoor  read  an  essay  on  *  Thoroughness',  and  Mr. 
Knapp  one  on  *The  Teacher's  Preparation'. 

Among  the  many  questions  from  the  Query  Box  were  the  following:  ^Does  the 
Mississippi  run  up  hill?'  ^What  is  the  Equator?'  not  so  easily  answered  as 
might  at  first  be  supposed.  *How  many  revolutions  of  the  earth  in  865  days?' 
Answer,  by  Prof.  Standish,  866. 

The  following  are  among  the  resolutions  adopted : 

That  much  good  wonld  resalt  in  the  meetings  of  the  Aasoclation  by  the  diacussion  of  branches 
of  study  by  the  members. 

That  we  recommend  the  topical  mode  of  teaching. 

That  teachers  in  their  mental  and  moral  habits  should  be  examples  to  their  pupils,  on  the  piin- 
ple  that  all  should  be  what  they  would  have  others  to  be. 

That  want  of  punctuality  is  a  grievous  defect,  and  that  teac?ier9  especially  ought  to  be  punctoaL 

That  we  will  support  Congress  in  proper  efforts  to  establish  liberty,  until  fk-ee  speech,  a  free 
press,  and  free  schools,  shall  be  the  heritage  of  all  who  dwell  beneath  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

That  we  have  implicit  confidence  in  our  State  Superintendent,  Newton  Bateman ;  and  we  will 
use  our  influence  and  votes  for  his  reflection. 

DuPaoe  County. —  At  the  call  of  the  County  Superintendent,  C.  W.  Rich- 
mond, Esq.,  between  fifty  and  sixty  teachers  —  three-fourths  ladies  —  assembled 
at  Wheaton,  and  effected  a  permanent  organization  under  the  name  *  The  Du- 
Page  County  Teachers'  Association'.  The  exercises  usual  in  teachers'  insti- 
tutes were  conducted  for  three  days  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers  them- 
selves. It  was  deemed  better  that  they  should  rely  on  themselves,  and  from  the 
spint  and  interest  manifested  it  is  believed  that  quite  as  much  benefit  was  de- 
rived from  the  meetings  as  if  some  *  distinguished  educator'  had  been  import- 
ed from  abroad  to  do  the  thinking,  talking,  and  managing  for  the  teachers. 
Mr.  Richmond  presided,  and  carried  out  the  policy,  as  far  as  practicable,  of 
keeping  every  one  employed.  One  of  the  evils  connected  with  teachers'  insti- 
tutes as  they  are  generally  conducted,  is  the  fact  that  by  far  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  teachera  present  take  no  active  part  in  the  exercises,  but  are  the 
mere  passive  recipients  of  whatever  is  offered  to  them,  be  it  good,  bad,  or  in- 
difibrenL     Earnest,  and  in  a  good  degree  successful,  efforts  were  made  to  rem- 
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edy  this  evil  by  giving  every  one  something  to  do,  thus  begetting  that  inter- 
est in  hII  timt  is  too  often  confined  to  the  few.  Much  of  the  vivacity  and 
interest  were  doubtless  the  result  of  the  two-weeks  drill  which  a  number  of 
the  teaclicra  present  had  received  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Richmond. 

Messrs.  Rolfe  and  Ileirick,  of  Cook  County,  who  were  present  a  part  of  the 
time,  contributed  much  by  their  spirited  and  instructive  addresses. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  commending  the  *  Illinois  Teacher'  to  the  patron- 
age and  careful  perusal  of  parents  and  teachers.  Also,  one  indorsing  and  com- 
mending the  course  of  our  County  Superintendent.  This  is  well  deserved.  Mr. 
Richmond  is  a  thorough  teacher  in  spirit,  attainments,  and  practice,  and  he 
is  enlisted  heart  and  soul  in  the  good  work  of  raising  the  teachers  and  schools 
of  our  county  to  a  higher  standard  and  a  higher  degjj-ee  of  usefulness.  He 
holds  the  office  for  the  people  and  not  wholly  for  himself,  and  be  deserves  all 
the  support  and  encouragement  which  earnest,  honest,  and  well-directed  efforts 
merit.  The  organization  and  drill  of  the  *  teachers*  class',  before  alluded  to, 
were  in  a  high  degree  beneficial  to  those  who  composed  it,  as  they  them- 
selves testify,  and  the  instruction  was  afforded  to  them  without  expense  other 
than  for  food  and  lodging. 

The  evening  sessions  of  the  Association  were  devoted  to  lectures  by  Prof. 
Lumry,  of  Wheaton  College;  Hon.  Newton  Bateman;  and  President  Edwards. 
Prof.  Lumry's  lecture  was  on  'Language  and  English  Grammar',  and  showed 
much  acuteness  and  originality  of  thought.  The  other  lectures  were  each  an 
eloquent  and  powerful  assertion  of  the  right  and  duty  of  the  state  to  give  to 
every  child,  of  whatever  race,  color,  or  condition,  the  most  complete  attaina- 
ble education — physical,  moral,  mental,  and  sesthetical.  They  were  addressed 
to  appreciative  and  intelligent  audiences,  and  can  not  fail  to  do  good. 

The  Association  agreed  to  meet  annually,  and  adjourned  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

CiiAMPAiQN  County  Tkachkrs'  Institute. — The  meeting  of  the  Champaign 
County  Teachers'  Institute,  which  was  held  in  the  Graded-School  House,  in  Ur- 
bana,  on  the  26th,  27th  and  28th  of  September,  was  a  glorious  success.  The 
weather  was  beautiful,  and  every  thing  passed  off  in  fine  order,  all  feeling  that 
it  was  good  for  us  to  be  here. 

About  seventy-five  teachers  were  present,  who  showed  by  their  lively  interest 
that  they  have  the  ring  of  the  true  metal. 

The  departments  of  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  Geography,  were  under  the 
charge  of  Messrs.  Hamilton,  Burrill,  and  Case,  respectively.  The  Word-Method 
of  teaching  little  children  to  read  was  well  illustrated  by  some  of  our  Primary 
Teachers.  Pres.  Edwards,  who  was  present  part  of  the  time,  conducted  Read- 
ing, and  an  exercise  on  How  to  Study  the  Language. 

The  evening  sessions  were  principally  devoted  to  discussions  and  readings.  Rev. 
Mr.  Remington  delivered  a  lecture  on  *The  Verbal  Man'.  Essays  were  read  — 
by  Mrs.  Nott  on  'The  Model  Teacher',  and  Mr.  Burrill  on  'The  Scholar  and  his 
Mission '. 

On  Friday  evening,  long  before  the  sp<^aker  arrived,  the  Court-House  was  filled 
to  overflowing  by  an  appreciative  audience  who  came  to  bear  President  Edwards 
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lecture  on  the  Bubject  *  Universal  Education  Necessary  in  a  Republic '.  The  lec- 
ture was  a  rare  production,  and  strengthened  the  belief  in  the  minds  of  all  that 
Illinois  possesses  the  greatest  educator  in  the  nation. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  the  following  was  unanimously  adopted : 


Whkreas,  We,  the  teachers  of  Champaign  county,  bare  aaaenibled  for  the  parpoee  of  i 
and  enconraidog  each  other  in  making  preparation  for  the  great  work  we  are  called  upon  to  pef^ 
form  ;  and  v>h«Tea$^  during  onr  session  we  hare  been  assisted  greatly  by  the  earnest  eflTorts  of  oar 
abli^  friend  Pres.  Edwards ;  therefore, 

JUsfolved,  (I.)  That  we  extend  to  Pres.  Edwards  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  his  Taluable  aseistanoe. 

(2.)  That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  Blfo  due  to  our  worthy  Superintendent,  Mr.  Leal;  to 
Messrs  Burrlll,  Hamilton,  Schumm,  and  others,  for  their  diligence  in  giving  instiuction  in  the 
Tarions  branches. 

(S.)  That  we  are  under  lasting  obligations  to  the  citizens  of  Urbana,  who  have  eo  kindly  opened 
their  doors  for  our  entertainment. 

(4.)  That  we  should  not  neglect  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  pupils  sound  moral  princi- 
ples, and  that  we  should  at  all  times  teach  them  loyalty  to  our  countrj  and  her  free  institutions. 

(6.)  That  we  hereby  express  onr  unquaitfled  disapprobation  of  the  coarse  of  those  teachers  who, 
without  excnse,  neglected  to  att4>nd  this  Institute. 

(6.)  That  we.  as  teachers  of  Champaign  county,  ignoring  party  polities,  are  decidedly  in  flivor 
of  the  reelection  of  Newton  Bateraan  to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructkm. 

(7.)  That  we  most  earnestly  recommend  the  Illinois  Teacher  to  the  patronage  of  the  teachers  of 
the  state. 

(8.)  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  fbrnish  the  Gazette,  Jonrnal,  Visitor,  and  the  Tllinob 
Teacher,  a  condensed  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  Institute,  and  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  for 
publication. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  next  year:  President,  T.  R.  Leal ;  Vice- 
President,  T.  J.  Burrill;  Secretary,  Nelson  Case;  Treasurer,  B.  F.  Hamilton. 

Thus  closed  the  most  important  institute  ever  held  in  the  county,  and  we  go 
to  our  schools  with  a  new  zeal  for  our  chosen  profession. 

NELSON  CASE,  Secretary. 

Edgar  County  Teachers*  Institute. —  By  appointment  of  the  County  Super- 
intendent, the  teachers  of  Edgar  county  convened  in  the  Public-School  Building, 
on  Monday,  Sept  24th,  to  the  number  of  nbout  fifty,  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
an  institute.  The  day  was  very  stormy,  but  this  did  not  detain  teachers  of  zeal 
and  energy. 

The  exercises  were  under  the  direction  of  Prof  J.  Hurty, —  for  years  a  leading 
educator  in  Indiana,  and  recently  called  to  take  charge  of  public  schools  in  Paris, 
Illinois, — assisted  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Edwards,  of  Normal,  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Hobbs,  of 
Kansas,  Illinois.  The  interest  during  the  whole  term  was  very  great.  The  exer- 
cises were  varied  and  practical,  and  the  teaching  was  normal.  To  most  of  the 
teachers  the  methods  presented  were  entirely  new,  but  to  all  obviously  philosoph- 
ical and  practical.  Class  exercises  were  conducted  in  Elocution,  Intellectual 
Arithmetic,  and  English  Grammar,  by  Prof  Hurty;  in  Spelling  and  Geography, 
by  Mr.  Edwards;  in  Practical  Arithmetic,  by  Mr.  Hobbs.  Lectures  on  American 
History  were  given  by  Capt.  G-  Hunt,  School  Superintendent. 

The  interest  awakened  by  this  institute  will  exert  an  extensive  and  salutary  in- 
fluence upon  the  cause  of  education  in  this  county.  A  County  Association  was 
formed  at  the  close  of  the  session,  which  will  hold  monthly  meetings. 

SCHOTJiSTICUS. 

McHenrt  County  Teachers*  Institute  convened  in  annual  session  at  Harvard, 
on  Monday,  October  8th.  The  lecturers  in  attendance  were — President  Ed- 
wards, of  the  State  Normal  University ;  Prof  Coe,  of  Harvard ;  Prof.  Warren, 
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of  Eastman's  Business  College,  Chicago ;  and  the  County  Superintendent,  A.  J. 
Kingman. 

The  exercises  were  under  the  immediate  direction  of  President  Edwards,  A.  J. 
Kingman  acting  as  President  of  the  Institute.  The  business  of  each  day  was 
opened  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  Coe,  fol- 
lowed by  reading  a  portion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  Prayer  by  Pres.  Ed- 
wards. The  subjects  of  the  several  lectures  given  by  Pres.  Edwards  were —  1st, 
Vocal  Analysis;  2d,  Reading  and  Elocution;  8d,  Organization  and  Management 
of  Schools;  4th,  How  to  secure  the  Cooperation  of  Parents;  5th,  Object  Teach-, 
ing.  In  the  first,  *  Vocal  Analysis*,  he  gave  the  most  clear  and  masterly  expo- 
sition of  the  subject  that  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to.  He  went 
down  to  the  first  and  simplest  elements  of  the  subject,  developing,  step  by  step, 
by  tlie  most  exact  and  careful  analogy,  one  after  another,  the  whole  range  of  vo- 
cal sounds  with  which  the  English  language  has  to  do.  And  here  I  may  remark 
that  no  person  who  has  not  given  careful  consideration  to  the  subject  has  the 
most  remote  idea  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  distinct  and  perfect  understand- 
ing of  this  subject  by  all  who  wish  to  become  clear  and  correct  readers  and 
speakers.  AH  our  provincialisms  of  tone,  accent,  and  pronunciation,  arise  from 
the  want  of  an  exact  perception  of  the  true  character  and  individuality  of  sounds. 
The  subject  is  treated  on  the  lecturer's  plan  in  Edwards's  Analytical  Reader, 
which  we  consider  to  be  the  best  text-book  on  this  subject  at  present  in  use  in 
this  country.  The  second  lecture,  upon  the  *  Organization  and  Discipline  of 
Schools ',  placed  clearly  before  the  institute  the  most  approved  practical  method 
of  carrying  out  both  these  objects.  Commencing  with  the  classification  of  the 
pupils  according  to  their  mental  capacity,  and  second  (if  I  may  so  speak)  ^  the 
classification  of  time,  he  dwelt  with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  upon  the  impossibil- 
ity of  at  all  efficiently  conducting  a  school  without  a  close  attention  to  both  these 
requirements.  On  discipline  he  is  not  quite  a  moral  suasionist,  though  nearly  so. 
He  believes  that  the  fear  of  corporal  punishment  should  be  held  as  a  sort  of  corps 
de  reserve^  to  meet  an  emergency  when  all  other  means  have  failed.  His  views  on 
the  question  'How  to  secure  the  Cooperation  of  Parents'  were  put  plainly  be- 
fore the  institute,  but  we  think  they  would  fail  to  produce  the  result  in  very 
many  country  districts.  In  *  Object  Teaching'  the  illustrations  of  the  method 
were  peculiarly  simple  and  happy,  and  so  practical  "lind  in  accordance  with  the 
manner  which  nature  seems  to  prompt,  that  they  elicited  the  warmest  praise  of 
the  members  of  the  institute. 

'  Prof.  Coe  treated  of  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  and  Geography.  On  the 
first  he  said  he  placed  the  very  highest  value,  as  the  best  mearis  of  disciplining 
the  mind  to  rapid  and  accurate  habits  of  thought:  in  fact,  he  regarded  this  as 
the  sole  end  and  aim  of  Mental  Arithmetic.  He  likewise  gave  an  exposition  of 
some  of  the  best  means  of  explaining  the  fundamental  operations  of  Written 
Arithmetic,  passing  to  the  higher  subjects,  showing  the  connection  and  depend- 
ence between  the  seyeral  departments  of  the  science.  This  exercise  elicited 
much  discussion  among  the  members  of  the  institute,  as  nearly  every  one  had 
something  useful  and  practical  to  suggest;  and  the  more  especially  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  common  and  decimal  fractions  and  percentage.  *  Geography*.  This  was 
an  interesting  lecture  and  discussion,  as  to  the  best  way  in  which  children  can  be 
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to  poRterity.  Now,  childrsn,  he  contiDued,  yoa  have  a  oew  teacher,  this  new  and  beandfal  school 
boase, —  listen  to  it,— it  speaks.  It  says:  Keep  me  clean;  my  walls  are  white  now,  my  dmks 
shining,  my  seats  all  new,  my  windows  clean :  do  n't  allow  cobwebs  and  dirt  to  hide  the  light  of 
day.  The  door  says :  For  every  scholar  that  arrives  in  time  I  open  gladly,  but  to  him  that  comes 
late  I  screech.  The  ground  says:  I  will  not  allow  quarreling,  for  I  am  level  now,  and  him  who 
dares  to  disobey  I  will  strike.  Boys,  let  as  give  three  roosing  cheers  for  your  new  teacher.  Tlie 
children  responded  heartily. 

Speeches  were  also  made  by  Ald«rmen  Woodard,  Chairman  of  Committee  on 
Education  in  the  Common  Council,  Holden,  and  others,  of  which  we  should  be 
glad  to.  give  more  extended  notice,  did  time  permit.  The  whole  occasion 
passed  off  pleasantly,  and  has  served  to  call  anew  the  attention  of  the  citizens 
to  the  strong  defense  and  the  pride  of  the  city  as  well  as  the  state, — our  noble 
system  of  common  schools.  In  the  dawning  of  a  better  day  for  the  school- in- 
terests of  the  city  we  have  strong  hope  to  see  such  buildings  rapidly  multi- 
plied, till  there  shall  be,  as  urged  by  Mr.  Woodard,  "a  seat  for  every  child 
old  enough  to  attend  school,  and  a  teacher  for  every  forty  children."  w. 

Macoupin  County. — The  nineteenth  session  of  the  Macoupin  County  Teach- 
ers' Association  has  just  finished  its  labors,  and  its  members  have  gone  forth 
to  their  work  refreshed,  encouraged,  and  strengthened.  The  Association  con- 
vened on  the  28th  of  August,  and  held  four  days.  There  were  upwards  of  fifty 
teaohers  in  attendance.  The  time  was  devoted  to  class  exercises  in,  and  gener- 
al discussion  of,  the  several  branches  of  a  common-school  education,  and  to 
the  discussion  of  the  following  subjects,  vijs :  'The  organisation  of  a  school'; 
*  How  shall  we  excite  an  interest  in  Pupils  * ;  *  School  Government ' ;  *  The  use  of 
the  rod  ' ;  *  Music  in  School ',  etc.,  etc. 

A  lively  interest  was  manifested  on  the  part  of  all  present,  each  being  will- 
ing to  impart  what  information  he  possessed  to  others,  and  anxious  to  gain 
some  new  idea  for  himself.  Prof.  Sawyer,  of  Bunker  Hill,  was  present  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  and  instructed  the  class  in  English  Grammar;  and 
Prof.  Minton,  of  Carlinville,  took  an  active  part  in  general  discussion, — both 
adding  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  convention.  Mr.  Babcock  solicited  sub- 
scriptions for  the  Illinois  Teacher, 

The  whole  was  much  enlivened  by  spicy  criticisms.  Our  evenings  were  de- 
voted to  lectures,  essays,  and  select  readings.  On  Tuesday  evening  Prof.  Saw- 
yer lectured  on  the  Phenomena  of  Electricity,  and  performed  many  interest- 
ing and  instructive  experiments  by  means  of  his  apparatus.  On  Wednesday 
evening  Mr.  Holliday,  of  Carlinville,  spoke  to  an  attentive  audience  on  the 
subject  of  Genius,  and  our  able  State  Superintendent,  Dr.  Bateman,  closed  the 
session  with  an  address  upon  Graded  Schools,  which  was  delivered  in  his  usual 
happy  and  entertaining  manner. 

A  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  among  which  were  the  following : 

Ruolvedt  That  attondanoe  at  school  should  be  enforced  by  legislative  enactment. 

Betolvedj  That  teachers  who  fail,  through  neglect,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  pre- 
sented in  the  institute,  are  guilty  of  injustice  to  themselves,  their  patrons,  and  the  profession. 

Rttolwd^  That  we  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  school  directors  to  be  present  at  the  Teachers*  In- 
Btitutes,  so  far  as  practicable,  and,  if  necessary,  to  aid  their  teachers  in  attending. 

Retolved,  That  remuneration  for  teachers'  services  should  be  determined  by  the  grade  of  certifl- 
oate  and  the  ability  of  the  teacher,  rather  than  by  mistaken  economy  on  the  part  of  dirsctors; 
and  that  lady  teachers  should  receive  the  same  compensation,  when  performing  the  same  service, 
as  gentlemen. 

SetUved,  That  we  recommend  every  teacher  to  subscribe  for  and  carefully  read  the  iOmou 


BeaUvedi  That  we  recommend  the  daily  reading  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  school. 

C.  E.  FOOTE,  President. 
Mary  S.  Patchen,  Secretary. 
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labors  on  the  present  occasion,  but  also  of  liis  usual  courteous  and  sympathetic 
cooperation  with  the  teachers  in  all  the  difficulties  of  tlieir  position,  and  of  his 
earnest  endeavors  to  elevate  the  standai*d  of  education  throughout  the  county." 

L  B.  L. 

Sprinofirld  City  Tkachers*  Institutk. —  Tliis  body  held  its  regular  monthly 
meeting,  in  the  Kew  High-School  Building,  on  Saturday,  the  13th  of  October. 
The  session  was  a  very  interesting  and  profitable  one.  The  exercises  consisted  of 
Reinarks  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  A.  M.  Brooks,  Esq.;  a  Lecture  by  Rev. 
E.  Miller:  Discussion;  a  paper  from  the  teachers  of  the  Uigh  School;  and  a 
lecture  and  drill  on  Methods  of  Cl»ss  Instruction  in  Penmanship,  by  W.  D.  Rut- 
ledge,  Principal  of  Springfield  Commercial  College.  We  should  be  glad  to  wel- 
come teachers  from  out  of  the  city  to  our  meetings ;  they  are  held  regularly  upon 
the  second  Saturday  of  each  month.  The  programme  for  the  next  institute  is  as 
follows:  Object  Lesson,  by  Superintendent;  Lecture,  by  Dr.  Willard,  former  edi- 
tor of  the  Teacher;  Discussion;  Paper  by  0.  C.  Hutchinson,  Principal  of  the 
First- Ward  School,  on  Agassiz*s  recent  explorations;  Paper  from  lady  teachers  of 
First  Ward;  and  Class  Drill  in  Penmanship,  by  '    ,  Teacher  of  Pen- 

manship in  Bryant,  Stratton  &  Bell's  Commercial  College.  u. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Dicket,  formerly  of  Cordova,  but  now  at  Fulton,  has  a  good  school 
in  his  new  place.  He  has  three  hundred  and  sixty  pupils  and  five  assistant  teach- 
ers. It  seems,  however,  that  the  good  people  of  Cordova  have  not  forgotten 
him,  and  do  not  mean  that  he  shall  forget  them  soon.  A  few  days  ago  they  sent 
a  peremptory  order  for  him  to  attend  an  educational  convention  in  their  town, 
and  while  he  was  there,  they  presented  him  with  a  superior  American  watch. 

Mr.  W.  H.  V.  Raymond,  recently  of  Frecport,  has  been  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  Alton  Public  Schools. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS,     ETC. 


BuLLioNs^fl  Common-School  Grammar.  An  Introduction  to  the  Analytical  and 
Practical  Grammar,  with  Practical  Ijef«s<ins  in  Composition.  Bv  Rev.  Peter 
Bullions,  D.D,      New  York  :  Sheldon  k  Co.,  498  and  6(>0  Broadway.      1865. 

The  title  of  this  book  sufficiently  explains  its  scope.  Nothing  is  more  practi- 
cal or  profitable  than  to  introduce  pupils  early  in  the  study  of  grammar  to  ex- 
ercises in  written  composition.  The  book  is  a  Valuable  one  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  beginners. 

Gradkd  Songs  for  Chicago  Schools.  Bj  0.  Blackman,  Teacher  of  Music  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Blackman  has  published  in  a  little  pamphletof  twenty-four  pages  the  songs 
and  exercises  which  he  has  gathered  during  two  years  of  practical  experience  in 
teaching  music  to  small  children.    As  its  title  indicates,  the  work  is  carefully 
44 
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graded,  enibmcing  proctice  for  all  the  grades  of  the  Priraarj  Department.  The 
number  of  exercises  is  sixty-two  in  all.  This  work  is  to  the  8ci«»nce  of  music 
what  primnry  Hrithmetic  ii*  to  numbers.  With  its  aid  and  a  fair  amount  of  at- 
tention from  the  teacher,  it  is  surprising  how  universally  children  learn  to  sing 
according  to  the  musical  notation.  This  work  is  adopted  by  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education,  and  is  put  into  the  hands  of  all  their  priniai-y  teachers.  We  look 
upon  it  as  the  first  attempt  at  adapting  the  science  of  music  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  small  cliildren,  and^  as  a  successful  solution  to  the  problem  'How  shall 
Music  be  taught  in  our  public  schools?' 

It  is  the  author's  purpose  to  writ«'  one  or  two  more  books  of  like  character, 
adapted  to  pupils  iu  Grammar  and  High  Schools. 

Stopdard's  Juvknilk  Mkntal  Arithmktic- 

ST(»DI)ARn'8    RUDIMKNTS   OF    ArITHMKTIC. 

Stoddard's  Nkw  Practical  Akithmktic.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  498  and  500  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

These,  with  StoddartTs  lutdiectual  Arithmetic,  constitute  a  sieries  of  Arithmetica 
thai  have  long  b«n'n  b«'fore  the  public,  and  have  been  received  with  much  favor. 
It  is  a  great  nn'rit  in  these  books  that  the  expressions  are  so  accurate,  and  that 
the  examples  are  so  good.  It  would  be  an  iuiprovement  if  the  smaller  books 
should  be  illustrated. 

A  Frknch  Grammar:  Being  an  attempt  to  presenf,'in  a  Concise  and  Systematic 
Form,  the  Esse utial  I'rinci pics  of  the  Fn-nch  Language:  Including  English 
Exercises  to  b«*  Irauslatrd  into  French,  with  Vocabularies,  etc.  To  which  is 
added  A  French,  Englijth  and  Latin  Vtn-abidiiry,  containing  the  most  Com- 
mon Words  in  French  which  are  derived  froui  Latin.  By  Edward  H.  Magill, 
A.M.,  Subniaster  in  the  Boston  Latin  School.  Boston:  Crosby  &  Aius- 
worth.     1866. 

The  above  is  the  comprehensive  title  of  a  new  French  Grammar,  which  is 
written  upon  a  better  plan  and  with  more  systematic  arrangement  than  any  we 
have  ever  before  seen.  For  some  reason  or  other,  the  grammars  of  the  French 
language  which  have  been  presented  to  learners  before  this  have  had  little  to 
recommend  them  in  comparison  with  Latin  and  Greek  grammars.  In  Robert- 
son's Systjeni  of  French  there  is  more  told  of  the  derivation  of  words  from  Latin 
than  in  this,  but  it  is  so  scattered  through  the  book  that  it  is  not  easily  accessi- 
ble. Magill's  Grammar  will  be  found  a  very  useful  book  for  pupils  who  are 
studying  Latin,  or  who  are  already  familiar  with  the  parent  language  of  the 
French. 

Walton's  Intellkctual  ARiTiiMRTia     Boston:  Brewer  &  Tileston.     1866. 

The  plan  of  this  book,  to  some  extent  new,  does  not  differ  very  materially  from 
some  other  good  mental  arithmetics  already  before  the  public ;  but  in  the  execu- 
tion of  its  design  great  ingenuity  has  been  displayed.  The.  circles  and  columns 
of  figures  on  tlie  last  pages  of  the  book  are  very  simple,  but  yet  very  useful  in 
reviews.  The  book  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  Pritnary  AritftmHie 
and  the  Written  Arithmetic  by  the  same  author,  and  contains  enough  of  written 
arithmetic  to  make  the  transition  easy.  This  s-  ries  stands  complete  now,  and  is 
worthy  the  careful  examination  of  all  in  search  of  good  text-books. 


ILLINOIS  TEACHER,  365 

Prlnciplbs  of  Edccation,  drnwn  from  Nature  and  Revelfttion,  and  appliod  to  Fe- 
male Education  in  the  Upper  CIa»8«fl.  By  th<i  Author  of  ^Amy  Herbert*, 
etc.     Two  volumes  in  one.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  book  is  a  republication  of  an  English  work,  and«  in  order  to  understand 
it.<t  bearing,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  in  England  there  is  nothing  which  cor- 
respond.*)  to  our  common  scliool  system.  The  public  schools  are  all  under  the 
control  of  some  church  organization^  and  usually  so  much  of  sectarian  instruc- 
tion is  given  that  only  the  adherents  of  some  one  sect  are  found  in  any  particu 
lar  school.  The  constitution  of  the  English  society  also  niilitatrs  igainst  the 
common-school  system.  The  lines  are  so  closely  drawn  between  d  ff^'nnt  clas.-'eH 
every  where  else,  thai  it  is  hard  to  bn*ak  them  diwn  in  the  school  room.  In  our 
country  the  son  of  the  Chief  Justice  or  the  Prisideut  may  be  found  in  the  same 
school,  and  muyhap  sitting  upon  the  sam**  form,  with  the  child  of  (hi  huuibh  st 
citizen  ;  and  if  the  teacher  does  his  tluty.  one  pupil  is  triMtcd  with  the  ^ani'  :  . 
spi'ct  and  attention,  and  has  the  bfuefit  .)f  tli«'  s.un<*  i.i-<f ruction  u'lil  r-  |ii  ■  *,  •■< 
the  othei:  each  pupil  stands  upon  his  own  nj»Mi»«i.  Xuw  it  does  not  tjik»  -mi.  i 
sigh  t«  d  people  as  the  English  A I  istot'nic\  to  s'«-  tli.»t  tin-  spiiii  of  mk  ii  ;- .h  . 
schools  as  we  have  strikes  at  tin-  very  root  of  c!i<s  disf  nctitui- ;  iu-.ie  (  .■  \  W 
few  advocates  among  thos<*  in  power,  ai.il  eiliUMiiou  is  iilnio-i  alvs.ns  »o,.(i.u  r  d 
so  that  it  is  made  an  ally  of  conservatism  rather  than  ot  nforni.  By  (hr  h.^^hci 
classes  the  so-called  public  schools  are  ran  ly  paHoniz'-d,  the  private  instructor 
taking  their  place. 

In  this  book  the  author  first  consider  the  obj(>e(s  of  education  and  some  of  its 
fundamental  principles;  he  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  merits  of  public  schools, 
private  schools,  and  instruction  by  private  tutors,  and  decides  that,  all  things 
considered,  the  evils  of  the  public  school  arc  the  fewest.  The  book  shows  that 
the  author  has  considered  the  educational  problem  carefullv,  and  that  he  appre- 
ciates its  difficulties.  Though  written  for  another  condition  of  affairs  than  those 
which  exist  here,  teachers  will  find  much  in  the  book  that  will  itiierest  them,  and 
many  things  that  they  can  adapt  to  their  own  wants. 

Patson,  Dunton  k  Scribnkr^s  Ststku  op  Pknmanship. 

Always  ready  to  make  improvements,  the  authors  have  ad<I<  d  anotlier  b<>ok  to 
their  series — the  Specimen  Book.  This  book  is  designed  for  the  convenience  of 
teacl^ers  in  determining  what  copy-book  to  adopt  for  their  classes.  It  contains 
the  copies  of  the  twelve  books  in  the  series,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
contents  of  each  can  be  seen  at  a  ghmce.  For  teaciiero  it  will  be  found  a  great 
desideratum.      ^  w. 

LuGtrs  Pronouncing  Edition  of  Hillakd^s  Phimkr.  B}  Edwin  Leigh.  Boston: 
Brewer  &  Tileston. 
The  intention  of  this  bt)ok  evidently  is  to  gntdually  pave  the  way  for  the  in- 
tniduction  of  the  phonetic  system  of  orthography.  Tin-  uumbtr  of  h'tti-rs  :s  in- 
creased by  adding  others  formed  from  modifieations  or  combination!*  of  those 
already  in  use,  yet  the  change  is  so  slight  as  to  give  np  awkward  appearance  to 
the  page.  The  silent  letters  are  still  preserved,  but  in  lighter  type.  Tiie  plan  <if 
the  book  is  highly  commended  by  prominent  educators.  It  is  worthy  the  examin- 
aiion  of  all.  w. 


JXJST  i»xj:bil.ishei>. 

Ray's  New  Elementary  Algebra. 
Ray's  New  Hjglier  A^g)bra. 

These  are  not  entirely  new  books,  in  matter  and  arrangement,  but 
are  the  result  of  a  most  careful  and  thorough  revision  of  the  former 
popular  Algebras  by  the  same  author. 

In  this  revision,  the  examples,  where  they  were  tlioucht  to  be  necillessW 
multiplied,  have  been  reduced;  the  rules  and  demonstrations,  abridged;  and 
other  methods  of  proof,  in  a  few  instances,  8ubHtitute<l. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  thcne  moditicalions,  while  they  do  n<»t  ImfKiir 
the  integrity  or  change  the  essential  features  of  this  most  excellent  series  of 
Algebras,  will  materially  enhajice  their  value,  and  secure  the  a))probaiiou  of 
all  intelligent  teachers. 


RAY'S  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

Bay's  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry:  A  new  and  com- 
prehensive work,  on  an  original  plan,  embracing  a  large  number  and 
variety  of  practical  exercises.  Designed  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Pri- 
vate Students. 

ITS  DISTINGUISHING  CHARACTERISTICS. 

1.  Simplification  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  science,  tho  definitions  being 
all  b:i8ed  upon  the  i<lo;i  of  direcfio!!,  antl  the  Geometricnl  axioms  iind  postulates, 
stated  in  four  jjencral  propositioiin. 

2.  Methodical  arrangement  of  subject,  bejrinnin*  with  the  Straight  Line  and 
ending  witli  the  Sphere;  the  properties  «»f  each  figure  being  given  under  one  head, 
and  not  scattei*cd  through  Severn  I  chapters  or  books 

8.  Numerous  applications  of  the  principles  to  common  things,  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  pnpiTs  interest  and  pleasure  iu  the  study,  and  to  teach  him  lo  rightly 
apply  his  knowledge.  • 

4.  Exercises  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  pupil,  giving 
him  the  same  advantage  in  working — in  practical  drill  operations  that  he  has  had 
in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


'Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  uinil,  postage  prepnid,  for  exam- 
ination with  a  view  to  introduction,  ;it  the  following  nifes:  Ray's  New 
Elementary  Algebka,  Oi)  cents;  Ray's  New  IIuiHER  Aujebra,  85 
cents;  and  Ray's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  60  cents  per  copy. 
Address  the  publishers, 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLE, 

ciyciyxATi,  OHIO. 


WAS  AWARDED  TO 


FATSON,  J>UnTOII  &  SCRIBNGR'S 

NATIONAL   PENMANSHIP, 

At  tiik  Tenth  Exiiibitiox  op  ttie  M-V59.  CrixRiTABLE  Mkchaxic  Association, 

September,  isns. 
77ie  JvdgMy  in  their  lirport^  sav  —  **  ThiK  np|>enr«  to  be  the  most  pmetlonl  system  tnusrht,rom- 
biiiin}^  all  deHirnble  eleg^tiice,  iiciitneHR,  nnd  rlifitiiiRtneRH.    Tt  is  the  oystem  tau«rht  in  our  RchooU, 
ATi'l  it  is  commended  by  its  simplielty  nnd  ndnptRbilitv  to  eommercinl  nnd  busiuess  purposes. 
The  Committee  recommend,  as  a  recognition  of  its  merits,  n  Pronze  Mcdil,** 
So  well  known  is  this  system,  nnd  such  is  its  popularity,  that  the  initials 


are  as  nniversnlly  understood,  nt  sis^ht,  as  are  the  letters  U.  8.  A,;  and  befnjf  the  STStem  most 
widely  introduced,  and  the  most  cxtonslvi'ly  used  lu  the  United  States,  the  publishers  feel  that 
they  can  rig^htly  claim  for  it  the  title  or  the 


y/^J^&9?2/. 


Wor  is   Its   Famo    oonflnecl   to   tills   Oountry* 

The  demand  for  it  in  the  British  Provinces  is  no  srrent,  th-it  nn  edition  of  this  renowned  weries 
was  manu>'actured  in  Fng'nrul  'or  the  British- American  market,  an  event  nHpimlMeff  in  the  hiMtnrp 
of  Copy  Hookn !  and  showing  conclusively  thtU  it  is  consitlered  there  better  than  any  other  Amert- 
can  or  English  *yntem. 

%♦  All  persons  interested  in  this  important  branch  o*"  education,  are  invited  to  examine  this 
system.    Circulars  and  specimens  will  be  sent  on  application. 


PAYSON,  DUNTON   &  SCRIBNER'S 

STEEL  PENS. 

Manufliotnred  by  Joseph  Giij.ott  *  Sons.  fVom  patterns  made  expressly  for  us.  Considered 
by  those  who  have  used  them  as  the  best  in  the  market. 
For  sale  by  all  agents  for  P.  D.  A  S. 

GR0SB7  &  AINSWOETH,  117  Washington  St,  Boston. 

•^*  AfwuvlmAna  f\im1ahpd  nn  riMwint  of  a  thrAA-npnt  afAmn 


APPROVED   SCHOOL-BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

E.   H.    BXJTLER    <Sc    CO., 
137  South-Foiirth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


MiTCHEi^i^'S  ivEW  scnooi.  qeographies. 

Entirely  New  —  Text,  Maps,  and  Engravings. 

Mitchell's  First  Lessons  in  (Geography.    For  yoang  clilldren.    Designed  u  an  iotrodnetion  to 

the  author's  Primary  Oeography.     With  maps  aud  pugmviiigs. 
Mitchell's  New  Primary  Geography,    lllufitrateil  by  Twenty  cnlnrfd  Map«,«ndOne  HaiidRd 

BiiKnivinies.    Dunigned  as  an  introluctioii  tu  the  New  Intermedinte  Oecigraphy. 
Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  (Geography.     For  thn  use  of  Schools  and  Academic.     I1hi«tntod 

by  tweuty-three  copptT-plate  Mn|Mand  i)iirii«'ri>nH  HngravitigH. 
Mitchell's  New  School  Geography  and  Atlas.    A  syBtfm  of  Mo<lem  Geojjraphy  — Phypkai, 

HolitiCHi,  aud  Deacnptive;  illustratt'd  by  Two  Hundred  £Di?ravings,  and  accompanhd  by  a  uew  Atlaa 

of  Forty -four  Copper-plate  Maps. 
Mitchell's  New  Ancient  Gheography.    An  entirely  new  work,  cb-gnntly  illustrated. 


IttlTCIIIlI^l^S  8CHOOI.  GEOGRAPHIES.      OI.D  SERIES. 

Mitchell's  Primary  Geography.  An  Easy  introduction  to  the  study  of  Geography.  ITlu-^tratad 
by  engravings  and  sixteen  colored  maps. 

Mitchell's  School  Geography  and  Atlas.  New  Rerised  Edition.  A  system  of  Modern  Gengnr 
phy,  comprising  a  description  of  the  pn'S«'nt  state  of  the  World,  aud  its  five  jrreat  divisions.  Embel- 
lished by  numerons  Engravings,  ami  accompanied  by  nn  Atlas  coniainlng  tlilrfy-foiir  Maps. 

Mitchell's  Ancient  Geogi-aphy  and  Atlas.  r)»-8l>rn«'d  f.»r  Academies.  8ch<iols,  aud  Families.  A 
sytem  of  Cla^^«ical  and  Sacrod  (ieograpiiy,  cnibfllished  with  engravings  of  remarkable  events,  views 
of  ancient  cities,  and  various  interesting  antique  remains.  Together  with  an  Ancient  Atlas,  coetua- 
ing  maps  illustrating  the  work. 

m    

GOODRICH'S  SCHOOI.  HISTORIES. 

Gooodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States.     A  Pictorial  History  of  the  Viditi 

8tat»H,  with  notices  of  other  portions  .if  America.     By  S  G.  Gotnlrich.  author  of  *  Peter  Pariey's  Tsk*'. 
Goodiich'8  American  Child's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States.    An  iuirodsctiM 

to  the  author's  •  Pictorial  History  of  the  UuiWd  States'. 
Ghoodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  England.    A  Pictorial  History  of  England.  By  8.G.  QooiWfk. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Home.    A  Pictorial  History  of  Ancient  Home,  with  sketetorf 

the  nirttory  of  .Modi-rn  Italy.     By  S.  G.  Goodrich.    Kevised  and  Impntved  edition. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  Hi  tory  of  Greece.    A  Pictorial  History  of  Greece,  Ancient  and  Modem 

By  S.G.  GotMlrich.     Revised  edition. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  France.      A  Pictorial  History  of  France.      For  the  a»  of 

SchtKiU.     By  S.  G.  Goodrich.    Revised,  and  brought  d<>wn  to  the  prtjsent  time. 
Goodrich's  Farley's  Common-School  History  of  the  ^World.     A  Pictorial  History  rf 

the  \V<»rid.  Ancient  and  .V|<  dern.    By  S.  <».  Goodrich. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  Natural  History.     Elegantly  illustrated  with  more  than  Two  Bmdni 

Engravings. 

Ooppee's  Elements  of  Logic.  Elements  of  Logic.  Designed  as  a  Manual  of  loetmctioa.  Bj 
Henry  C<M'P^«-  l'^-^- 

Coppee's  Elements  of  BhetoriC.  Elements  of  Rhetoric.  D^gned  aa  a  Mannal  of  Instmeti*. 
By  Henry  t'oppee,  liL.D.    New  edition,  revised. 

Ormsby's  Guide  to  Geography;  embracing  Primary  Headlnic-Lessons,  written  and  oral  mftbo* 
combint-d;  Map  Kxercises.  systematically  arranged;  a  Chart  of  Latitude  and  Longitnde  and  calails- 
ItonM  in  Mathematical  Geography.  Designed  to  accompany  the  Maps  of  MItch.ll's  New  Int.rwIUtt 
Ge.»graphy.    By  George  8.  Ormsby,  Sup't  of  Public  Schools.  Xenia,  0.    With  nnmennis  engTAviag^ 

School  History  of  Maryland;  to  which  are  added  brief  Bi«>graphles  of  distlnjrnlshed  J5tat«»»«. 
Philanthropists,  Theologians,  «tc.,  with  nnmerous  engrayings.    Prepared  for  th»  Schooto  of  Ustyltfi 


-VAT  ,TrJiJBXJBl    SCHOOL-BOOKIS, 

PUBLI8UKI>  BT 

48  and  60  Walker  Street,  New  York. 


THE  LARGE  and  increasing  sale  of  tlipse  boolts  —  the  emphatic  commendations  of 
hundreds  of  the  best  teachern  of  rhe  country  who  have  te*fed  them  in  the  c/ast- 
room^  and  know  whereof  they  affirm,  amply  attest  their  real  nifrifs,  and  fully  com- 
mend them  to  genoral  favor,  and  to  the  confidence  of  every  thorough  and  practical 
teacher. 

Among  the  leadmg  and  most  popular  books  of  the  above  Series,  the  following  may 
be  named,  viz.  : 

S ADDERS'  SERIES  OF  READEHS  AAD  SPEI.I.ERS. 

No  Series  of  Keaders  ever  otfere«l  to  I  lie  public  have  ariuined  so  wide  a  circulation, 
or  received  the  approval  and  indorsement  of  so  m.iny  competent  and  reliable  educat- 
ors, in  all  partH  of  the  United  States,  as  this. 

THE  VWOS  SERIES  OF  READERS  AlVD  SPEI.I.ERS. 

Entirely  nkw  in  mattek  and  illi'eituatiuns,  aud  received  with  great  tavor  by  th« 
best  teachers  in  the  country. 

ROBl]VSO:V'S  COHiPI^ETE  HIATnEHIATICAL  9 FRIES. 

The  most  Cuiiiplete,  I'raciical,  and  Scieniitic  Series  ui  MiiiheinaticHl  iVxi  books 
ever  issued  in  this  country,  grailed  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  intermediate.  Grammar, 
Normal  and  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges,  including  ArUhmeticx^  4lgeffraSf 
Oeomefries^  Surveying,  etc.,  highly  commended  by  all  who  have  tested  them  in  the 
da  88 -room. 

KERI^'S  IVEW  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS. 

Unsurpassed  in  biuipliciiy,  clearness,  research,  and  practical  utility.  This  series 
consists  of 

KERI^'S  FIRST  LESSOIVS  IM  QRA:VI3IAR. 

A  book  for  beginners,  and  introdiioo  y  ^o  dm  ^)>»m  lo  •  "^c  i  'Oi  lir.iiumnr. 

KERLi'S  i  03IA10i\-S€nOOI.  GRAM.UAR. 

A  thorough,  complete,  and  priiiMiciii  wurk  for  Ophiiumi   ^cioo  s  mid  Academies. 

KERI/S  €09IPREHE1SITE  QRAMJIlR. 

To  be  used  as  a  book  of  refer  en  re. 

SPEMCERIAM  PEIVMAMSDIP. 

Simple,  practical,  and  beautitul.     Sewty  enyruvrd  imi  intpt'  ced, 

Bryant,  stratton  $l  Packard's  Book-Kecplngr  Series. 

Beautifully  printed  in  colors. 

WELI.S'  IVATURAI.  SCIENCES, 

Inoluding  Philosophy.  Chemistry,  Geology,  und  S  i«Mi>-e  ff  Common  Things. 

€OI.TO]y'S  SERIi:S  OF  GEOGRAP  MES. 

The  new  Quarto  Geographies,  just  published  and  added  to  this  series,  surpass 
ADy  thing  of  the  kind  before  the  public. 
The  undersigned  are  also  the  publishers  of 
GRAY'8  BOTANIES, 

WILLSON'S  HISTORIES, 

FASQUELLE'S  PKENCH  SERIES, 

WOODBURY'S  GERMAN  SERIES, 

BRADBURY'S  MUSIC  BOOKS,  ETC.,  ETC. 
They  also  do  a  General  Book  Business,  keeping  constantly  on  hand  a  complete 
stock  of  School  and  College  Text- Books  and  Stationery,  which  they  offer  at  lowest 
market  rates. 

|l^^  Those  desiring  to  know  more  of  our  publications  are  reduesfed  to  corre- 
spond with  us  freely,  and  to  send  for  our  Descriptive  ('atalogue  ana  Circulars. 

Ife^  Liberal  terint  given  on  books  furnished  for  examination  or  it  troduction. 
Address  the  publishers,  * 

lYISOH,  FHISHET,  BLAEEMAH  &  00., 

4b  and  50  Walker  stretst.  New  Vork. 
8.  O.  OBIOOS  Ai  CO.,  Ohioago. 


COIUMON  ■  SCHOOL  DECISIONS. 


Second  Edition — Revised  and  Enlarged. 

CONTAINS: 

I. — The  Common-School  Laws  of  the  State,  with  all  the  late 

Amendments. 
II. —  An  Examination  and  Explanation  of  each  Skction  of  the 

Amendatory  Act  of  February  16,  1865. 
III. — The  Official  Decisions  and  Instructions  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendents, and  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
relation  to  Common  Schools. 


The  whole  work  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  is  luuch  enlarpred,  con- 
tain iDg  about  seventy  pages  of  entirely  new  matter.  The  official  decisiuos 
are  confirmed  by  copious  references  to,  and  citations  of,  judicial  authorities. 
To  this  end,  the  Supreme  Court  Reports  have  been  carefully  and  exhaust- 
ively searched.  It  is  hoped  that  this  feature  of  the  work  will  make  it  of 
some  value  t(»  members  of  the  bar,  in  the  management  of  cases  arising  un- 
der the  School-Laws  of  the  State.  The  number  of  decisions  is  nearly  dou- 
bled;  embracing  a  wide  range  and  great  variety  of  subjects,  all  of  a  practi- 
cal nature.  It  is  believed  that  questions  can  hardly  arise  under  our  present 
school -laws  upon  which  some  light,  if  not  a  definite  answer,  will  not  be 
found  in  the  three  hundred  decisions  of  this  volume.  Forms  of  all  the 
more  common  and  necessary  school  instruments  are  added,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  school  officers.  The  index  to  the  official  and  judicial  decisions  will 
be  found  more  copious  and  exhaustive  than  before. 

The  aim,  throughout,  has  been  to  render  the  work  a  plain,  practical,  and 
reliable, 

and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  accomplish  that  end.  The  unexpected 
favor  with  which  the  first  edition  was  received,  and  the  a.ssurance8  of  its  use- 
fulness which  have  been  given  from  every  portion  of  the  State,  have  prompt- 
ed the  reii^sue  of  the  work,  in  its  present  enlarged  and  improved  form. 

As  this  book  is  prepared  for  the  especial  purpose  of  aiding  school  officers 
in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  they  may  lawfully  purchase  and 
pay  for  it  out  of  the  school-funds. 

I»3aiOB 

Well  Bound  in  Cloth, f  1.75. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 
the  undersigned,  at  Spbinqfield,  III. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN. 


A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  PUPIL  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

Questions  in  Geography f  cnmbininK  MathematleaU  DciicriptiTe,  l^ollttcal,  and  Physical.  careAiIly 
compiled  to  (niibrnce  cm  outint^  o/Hudy  for  Comnion  and  Oniniinar  Scboola,  for  Daily  Recitations  and 
Gt>nora]  RfviewA.    Adapted  to  any  text-bftoh:    74  pages.    Kaper  covers.    Price  18  Cf uts. 
"  A  prop<>r  mnpttry  of  theNo  Quefitlons  will  enable  the  scholar  to  build  up  a  eomptete  text-btM^  of  bis  own, 

rather  than  allow  him  in  a  blind,  unthinking  manner  to  follow  the  track  of  another.*' 

QuesHans  on  ihe  Principles  of  Arithmetic,  Designed  to  indicate  an  outline  qf  tiudy^  to  incite 
among  pupih  a  spirit  uf  inquiry,  and  fsipccially  fitted  to  facilitate  a  thorough  system  of  Reriews.  Ad- 
apted tt>  any  ttrtbt'oky  and  to  uU  grada  o/ learners.  By  James  8.  i^ton,  A.M.  48  pages.  Paper  cot- 
crs.    Price  15  cents. 


*  A  New  Edition  of  Worcester's  History. 

Woroester'a  Eletnents  of  Mistory,  Ancient  and  Modem,  By  J.  E.  Worcester,  LL.D..  author 
of  Wurcestfr's  Qtmrto  Dictionary.  A  JS'cw  Edition^  hevvud  and  Enlarged,  being  brought  down  to 
AprH,  1866.     Price  $1.76. 

The  ni*w  chapter  on  the  Great  Rebellion  and  the  Administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  a  most  aocarat* 
and  dim-rim inari rig  view  of  the  remiirkiible  series  of  events  covering  this  period.  The  addition  to  EngUoli 
History,  comprising  tlie  chief  events  of  the  lost  twenty  years,  is  of  great  value. 

This  well-known  work,  so  long  the  Standard  Text-Book  on  Oeneral  History  in  Grammar  and  High 
Schools  and  Academies,  is  thus  newly  commended  to  the  favor  of  educators. 


Philbrick's  Speakers. 


*  The  American  XTnion  Speaker  (newj.    Containing  Standard  and  Recent  Selections,  in  Prnm.  Poo- 

try.  >\nii  Dialogtif,  f<r  Kccitation  and  Declamation.     By  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of 
the  Boston  Public  Scliools.    |2.dO. 

**The  anthor  has  hliown  a  nice  discrimination  in  bis  selections.*" — Moses  T.  Brown,  Professor  of  Elocu- 
tion. Tufts  College. 

*^  In  every  feature  the  work  seems  to  be  of  the  highest  exoellenoe.** — A.  P.  Stone,  Principal  of  the  Port- 
land (Maine)  High  School. 

**A  work  of  unqualified  excellence.  Just  the  book  needed  by  every  student  of  declamattoa."— Profl 
Lewis  B.  Monroe,  Director  of  Vocal  and  Physical  Culture  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

**The  whole  seems  to  have  been  prepared  with  the  taste  and  skill  which  always  mark  the  literary  per^ 
formances  of  the  distinguished  compiler."— Richard  Edward?,  Pres't  of  Illinois  State  Normal  Pnlverslty. 

*  The  Primary  Union  Speaker:   Containing  Standard  and  Recent  Selections  In  Prose  and  Poetry, 

for  Recitation  and  Declamation  in  Primary  and  Secondaiy  Schools.     By  Hon.  John  D.  Phflbrick,  Sa> 
perlntendeut  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools.    Beautifully  Illustrated.    Price  65  cents. 

"  We  are  certain  th>it  our  Primary  teachers  will  welcome  this  little  Tolnme.  It  is  admirable  in  its  plan 
and  its  selections."— Hoses  T.  Brown,  Prof  Elocution,  Tnfts  Gollege. 


*  Eaton's  Arithmetics. 

I.    Primary,    100pp.    Price  28  cento.  i        IIT.    ikmtmon'SchooL    812pp.    Price  |1.00. 

n.    IntMeetuaL    172pp.    Price  46  cento.  I        IT.    High'SehooL   866pp.    Price  $1JK>. 

[When  one  Written  Arithmetic  only  is  needed] 
Grammar-Sehocl,    886  pages.    Price  $1.15. 

This  Series  of  Arithmetics  contains  the  latest  and  most  important  method  of  teaching  this  important 
branch.    They  are  achieving  so  wide  a  rircnlatlon  that  they  are  entitled  to  be  called 

The  JTatianai  Standard  •MriihmeiUx. 

They  have  very  recently  been  adopted  for  ^ 

THE  CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA  ; 

THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  [ReHdopted  for  four  years]; 

THE  STATE  OF  NEVADA. 
All  educators  interested  in  securing  the  Best  School-Books  are  invited  to  correspond  with  as. 
•  Suedmen  copies  mailed  to  Teachi-rs,  for  exaninatum  with  referettee  to  intniduction,  on  receipt  of  hslf 
price:    Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  free.    Very  liberal  terms  for  first  introduction. 

Address 

TAOOABD  &  THOMFSOXi  29  Comhilli  Boston. 


■n?" ANTED.— Agents,  Teachers  preferred,— to  sell 

"^  PERCE'S  MAGNETIC  GLOBES, 

GUYOT'S  OUTLINE  MAPS, 

and  other  School  Merchandise.     These  maps  and  globes  are 
attracting  much  attention,  and  meet  with  a  ready  sale. 
Liberal  commissions  and  exclusive  territory  given. 

HENBY  M.  SHERWOOD,  107  Monroe  St,  Chicago, 

SOLE  AOENT  FOR  THE  NORTHWEST. 

FEIBCE'S  PATENT  SLATES. 

WARRAHTED  SUPERIOR  TO  ANT  OTHERS  IN  USE. 

XJO-KCT.      3SrOISE31.ESS.     3DXJIi-A.B31.E. 

ImproTe  by  use,  and  can  be  cleaned  as  readily  as  any  real  slate,  and  always 
ready   to  receive  a  mark.      Can  not  be  broken  by  falling,    or 
scratched  by  any  iron  or  ordinary  hard  substance.     Nev- 
er cracks   or  scales   off,   and  never  softens. 

TRY  ONE,   AND   SEE   FOR  YOURSELVES. 


PEIROE'S  PATENT  SLATE  SURFACE. 

The  only  PATENT  Surface  for  Blackboards  now  before  the  public. 

Cheaper,  and  superior  to  any  in  use,  as  It  covers  more  feet,  and  never  becomes 
OL088T,  never  scales  off.  Slate-pencils  will  always  mark  on  it  more  freely  than  on 
real  slate. 

Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.     Beware  of  CounterfeiU  ! 

A.  H.  ANDBEWS,  63  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

I.  NEWTON  PEIBOE  ^  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

427  N.  Uth  Strut,  PHILADELPHIA, 

-TFT  I  X4  X4  S  O  IST'S 

KEIDERS,  SPELLERS,  CHIRTS,  AND  HINIIJL. 

THE  undersigned  is  Agent  for 
HARPER   AND    BROTHERS, 

for  the  introduction  of  the  above  valuable  works,  and  will  be  glad  to  answer  inqni- 
ries  relating  to  them,  or  fill  orders  at  the  Publishers*  lowest  introduction  rates. 
Address  JOHCl^T    li.    I^OlLiFB, 


Cowperfhwait  &  Company, 

PUBLISHERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS, 

Inyitc*  ftttention  to  their  list  of 

SUPERIOR  SCHOOL-BOOKS- 


Warren^s  (Geographical  Series. 

WARREN'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY, 

WARREN'S  COiMMON-SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY, 

WARREN'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

New  edition  of  the  Common  School  Geography  now  ready.  Revised  and  improved. 
Thirty-three  splendid  copper-plate  maps. 

Warren's  Geographical  Cliarts* 

Fourteen  Phytieal  and  Oatline  Charts,  mounted  npon  Card -Board,  and  accompa- 
nied by  Hand-Book  for  Teachers. 

Ist.  They  are  complete  as  Physical  Charts.  They  are  the  only  Charts  pnblisbcd 
which  divide  the  Earth's  surface  into  level,  hilly,  and  mountainous  sections. 

2d.  They  contain  a  set  of  Practical  Outline  Maps. 

8d.  They  furnish  the  most  simple,  practical,  and  complete  directions  for  Map- 
Drawing. 

4th.  All  the  Geographical  Names  are  accented. 

5th.  The  height  of  Mountain  Ranges,  Mountain  Peaks,  Hills,  and  Plateaus,  the 
Navigation  of  the  Rivers,  and  the  Population  of  Cities,  are  indicated  by  suggestive 
styles  of  drawing  and  coloring. 

6th.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  Cheapness,  Neatness,  Durability,  and  Cor- 
rectness. 

Apgars'  Oeographical  Drawing-Book. 

A  New  and  Impbovsd  Ststbm  or  Map-Drawing  bt  Taiamgulations  and  Rblatitb 

Measurements. 


POHER  &  HAMMOND'S  SYSTEM  OF  BUSINESS  PENMANSHIP. 

IN  THREE  SERIES. 

THE  SCHOOL  SERIES— Noa.  1  to  9  inclusive. 

THE  LADIES'  8£RIES-*Nos.  10  to  12  inclusive. 

THE  MERCANTILE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  SERIES— Nos.  18  to  15  inolusivo. 

Attention  is  requested  to  the  following  characteristics  of  this  system : — 

Ist.  Discarding  the  old  alphabetical  order  of  the  letters,  it  groups  them  under  m 
elementary  principles  —  three  for  the  small  letters,  and  three  for  the  capitals. 

2d.  By  the  original  and  scientific  grouping  of  the  letters,  each  letter  made  assists 
in  the  formation  of  the  next.  Thus,  practice  in  making  the  letter  A  will  assist  in 
forming  N,  and  that,  in  turn,  prepares  the  way  for  M.     So,  also,  of  P,  B,  R,  &c. 

8d.  The  eate  and  ffraee  of  these  copies  are  unequaled  by  those  of  any  rival  books 
In  this  ooQtttr/  «r  ike  worUi 


4th.  The  system  is  rendered  very  complete  by  its  diyision  into  three  series,  so 
that  it  now  meets  the  wants  of  all,  from  the  young  beginner  in  the  primary  school,  to 
the  amateur  penman  who  desires  instruction  in  Flourished  Capitals  and  German  text. 

POTTER  k  HAMMOND'S  WBITIN6-CHABTS, 

^tx  in  number^  containing  all  the  elementory  principles  and  their  combinations. 
The  most  complete,  methodical,  and  valuable  Writing  Charts  ever  published. 

PENMANSHIP  EXPLAINED. 

A  book  of  120  pages,  containing  Elucidations  and  Suggestions. 


Potter  &  Hammond's  Book-Keeping. 

BY  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  ENTRY, 

In  Tlupee  PTu-intoers,  Sound.  In  T-fro  Soolcs. 

•     THE  COMMON-SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING  (including  Nos.  1  and  2). 
THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Campieie,    Thorough,   and   ExhausHve. 

Erery  principle  in  business  transactions  is  introduced  and  explained. 
The  principles  of  Debit  and  Credit,  upon  which  the  science  of  Book-Keeping  rests, 
are  especially  elucidated. 
Not  a  process  needed  by  the  Pcactical  Book- Keeper  is  wanting  in  this  system. 


Greene's  Series  of  Grammars. 

GREENE'S  INTRODUCTION, 

GREENE'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 
GREENE'S  ANALYSIS, 

GREENE'S  FIRST  LESSONS, 

GREENE'S  ELEMENTS. 


Colburn's  Series  of  Arithmetics. 

THE   CHILD'S   ARITHMETIC, 

COLBURN'S   INTELLECTU\L   ARITHMETIC. 

COLBURN'S   COMMON  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC, 

COLBURN'S  ARITHMETIC  AND  ITS  APPLICATIONS. 


Berard's  History  of  the  United  States. 

A  12mo  volume  of  808  pages  beautifully  illustrated.  This  book  is  a  skillfal  con- 
densation,— not  a  mere  compilation, — written  in  an  attractive  and  pleasant  style, 
which  can  not  fail  greatly  to  instruct  and  interest  the  learner. 


Teachers  and  School-Officers  are  cordially  invited  to  correspond  with  us  in  regard 
to  any  of  our  books. 

Liberal  terms  will  be  given  for  first  introduction  or  in  exchange  for  other  books 
in  use. 

SPEAK]fIA]¥  &  PROCTOR, 

No.  6  Custom-House  Place,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


The  Eureka  JLiQUia  Siating 

MAKES  A  SURFACE   WHICH 
lil^V'.A.IL.S    THE     BEST    "^sFT  je!L.T^T^    SIj.A.TES. 

IT  IS  PERFECTLY  BLACK.  NEVER  CRUMBLES,  AND 

AA-ypvcLym  remains  H!a.i*<l  a.ii<l  Smooth. 

It  is  Successfully  applicil  to  any  kind  orbnard  or  wall  surface,  anil^is  invaluuble  in  reuovatin^  old  Black- 
iKtards.  It  has  been  useil  for  more  tban  nine  years  in  some  of  the  best  Public  Schools  of  New  Kngland, 
and  the  surface  is  as  smooth  and  perfect  now  as  when  It  was  first  applied.  This  proves  the  durability  of 
the  Eureka  Liquid  SlaMng. 

It  la  securely  put  up  in  tin  cans,  and  may  be  safely  sent  by  express. 

Itls  nasily  applied  — full  directions  accompany  it.  By  following  the  directions,  any  teacher  may  suc- 
cesafally  apply  the  Eureka  81ating,  and  mik^tk  perfect  SUUe  gitrface,  wonderful  in  all  the  good  qualities  of 
oojor,  tmooUtnestf  and  dwrabUity. 

Price,  $1.76  p«r  Pint;  $8.00  par  Qiiart. 

Fire  per  cent,  discount  on  five  gallons,  and  ton  p(  r  cent,  discount  on  ten  gallons  or  more. 

One  pint  is  sufficient  to  prepare  about  fifty  scjunre  feet  of  surface:  hence  it  makes  a  very  cheop  black- 
board surface.  In  the  cities  of  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  in  other  convenient  places, 
we  can  send  a  person  to  apply  it,  upon  reasonable  terms. 

49^  Please  do  not  confound  the  EUIiKKA  LIQUID  SLATING  with  slating  known  by  other  names,  or 
manufactured  by  other  persons.  For  this,  like  maxt  other  really  excellent  artirles,  has  its  imitations. 
But  no  other  slating  can  produce  Iheperfecliy  gmwthy  Hack,  glnte  surface  of  the  EUREKA. 

We  can  give  testimony  to  almost  any  extent,  from  prominent  tearher{<  and  schiHil  ofBcers  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  It  Iihs  been  so  repeatedly  and  so  thoroughly  tested  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  warrant 
the  EUREKA  .SLATING. 

♦ 

TESTIMOFT  FOE  THE  EUEEKA  LIQUID  SLATING. 

Gale^burpy  lU.,  April  12<7i,  1866. 
Within  the  past  year,  I  have  used  a  large  quantity  of  the  '*  Eureka  Liqui<i  Elating,"  carrying  it  with  me 
to  restore  old  and  make  new  blacklKVirds,  as  I  visit  the  schools  of  my  county,  and  in  every  instance  it  has 
gireu  perfect  satisfaction.     I  shall  continue  its  use,  believing  it  the  best  prnparation  now  made  for  black- 
board purposes.  J.  H.  KN  APP,  Co.  Supt.  of  Schools.  Knox  Co.,  111. 
I  shall  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the  ''Eureka  Slating"  whenever  an  opportunity  presents. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  Illinois. 
The  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  will  always  give  satisfaction  when  properly  applied. 

JOUN  D.  PIIILBKICK,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Boston. 
Chicago,  III ,  MarcJi  lOtt,  1866. 
During  the  last  fifteen  years,  I  have  used  blackboards  of  almost  every  sort:  tliose  made  of  various  kinds 
of  wood,  and  different  kinds  of  wall,  and  coated  with  a  variety  of  pntparations.    I  have  also  used  the 
quarry  slate.    l<'or  three  years  past  I  have  used  both  boards  and  Plaster- of- Paris  wall,  coated  with  your 
**  Eureka  Liquid  Slating,"  and  have  found  them  superior  to  any  other  surface. 

ALONZO  J.  HOWE.  Prin.  Prep.  Dept.  Chicago  Unlverdty. 
Temple.  Grove  Fenude  Stminaryy  Saratoffo,  N.  K,  July  l«t  1863. 
My  Blackboards  were  slated  about  three  years  ago,  and  they  are  yet  in  perfect  condition.    There  is  no- 
thing equal  to  this  Liquid  Slating.  (Rev.)  L.  F.  BEECUER  (D.D.),  Principal. 

Chicago,  lU.,  May  nth,  1866. 
A  sample  of  the  '<  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  "  has  been  in  use  in  the  school  under  my  charge,  for  six  months 
or  more.    I  think  it  the  best  coating  for  blackboard  I  have  ever  used,  in  the  course  often  years'  teaching. 

GEO.  D.  BROOMELL,  Prin.  Dearborn  School. 
Minnesnta  State  Normal  Scfiool,  Wiruma,  March  13th,  1866. 
The  blackboards  in  use  In  this  institution  are  all  finished  with  the  *'  Eureka  Liquid  Slating";  many  of 
them  have  been  in  use  nearly  two  years,  and  are  giving  entire  satisfaction.  When  properly  applied  upon 
a  well-prepared  surface,  this  composition  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  a  perfect  blackboard. 
They  are  quite  equal  to  the  best  Vermont  and  Lehigh  Slates,  besides  being  much  more  economical  in  re- 
spect to  cost.    I  most  cheerfully  recommend  this  preparation  to  the  teachers  of  the  Northwest. 

WM.  F   PHELPS,  PrincipaL 
Galeshurg.  Itt.,  April  2XUh.  1866. 
I  have  tried  the  " Eureka  Liquid  Slating"  upon  the  blackboards  in  my  school-room,  and  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  pronouncing  it  a  superior  article  for  blacklioard  surface.    It  Is  certainly  a  gi-eat  desideratum. 

J.  V.  N.  STANOISII,  Prof.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Lombard  University. 
Aurora  Institute  and  Clark  Seminary.  Aurora,  lU..  May  Ibth,  1866. 
We  have  used  your  "Eureka  Liquid  Slating"  on  one  of  our  blackboards,  the  past  year,  and  it  gives  en- 
tire satisfaction.    It  makes  an  excellent  blackboard,  better  than  any  thing  else  we  have  tried. 

G.  W.  QUEREAU  (A.M.)  PrincipaL 
Eastman's  National  Business  College,  Chicago,  May  25fA,  1866. 
It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  **  Eureka  Liquid  Slating."     We  have 
nsed  it  in  our  fonr  Ciollege  Buildings,  with  a  daily  attendance  of  1.480  students,  and  can  say  that  it  has 
exceeded  our  hopes  in  regard  to  fineness  of  sui'face  and  durnbility.    We  have  used  it  on  common  walls, 
and  upon  old  blackboards,  and  in  both  cases  it  has  given  the  most  perfect  satisfaction. 

H.  G.  EASTMAN,  LL.D.,  President;    D.  K.  ALLEN,  Secretary. 

SPEAKHAN  ft  PROCTOR,  Sole  Agents  for  the  West, 

AL80 

Dealers  in  School  Books  and  General  School  Merchandise, 

6  CuSTOM-HOUSfl  PlAOB,   ChIOAOO,  iLLk 


HENRY  M.  SHERWOOD, 

MAMVFACTUBBR  AND  DBALBR  IN 

SCHOOL     FTJRINriTTJIlE 
And  Gteneral  School  Merchandise, 

Has  the  latest  and  moat  desirable  styles,  and  best  School  Deskt  and  Seats  to  be  foand  in  the  Northwest 


He  is  also  the  Inrentor  and  Manufacturer  of 


Sherwood^  s  Patent  Ink-Weil  for  Schools, 

Which  is  so  widely  and  farorably  known  as  the  beat  in  use. 
Also,  Agent  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  for 

Ouyot's  Wall  Maps,  and  Perce's  Magnetic  Olobes. 

The  former  are  the  finest  School  Maps  made,  while  the  latter  only  need  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Other  OUTLINE  MAPS,  SCHOOL  TABLETS  and  CHARTS  of  all  kinds. 


BOSTON  AND  FRANKLIN  GLOBES,  etc.,  etc. 


H.    M.    SHERWOOD'S 

LIQUID  SLATING  FOR  BLACKBOARDS, 


Sent  safely  by  Express,  in  tin  cans  of  Pints,  Quarts,  or  Gallons. 

I    ^    I 

Parties  wanting  any  thing  In  the  line  of  School  Merchandise  can  be  supplied  promptly,  and  on  fltwralib 
terms. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List 


[my«] 


HEIVRY  m.  SHGRHTOOD, 

21  liombard  Blook  (107  Monroe  street),  OHIGAGO. 
49*  First  door  weat  of  the  PoaVOffloe. 


f  1  wii '  if  mw$m, 

88  &  90  Bandolph  and  69  Dearborn  St.,  GMcago. 

THE  LARGEST  PIAXO  ESTABLISIIMEXT  W  TBE  UNITED  STATES. 


100  PIANOS  TO  SELECT  PROM, 

^LL  Fashionable  Styles  —  Every  Price. 

From  tl  e  World- Renowned 

and  Ikoenty  of  the  Best  Neu}-Yofk  and  Boston  Ihctories. 


ETERY   PIANO   1¥ARRANTED   FITE  YEARS. 

OLD  FIAirOS  TAEEN  IS  EXOHHrQE  FOB  HEW  OVES. 
FIFTY  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  SAVED  BY  BUYING  IN  CHICAGO. 

I  have  more  Pianos  than  can  be  found  iu  any  wareroom  in  New  York,  Boston,  or 

Philadelphia,  and  will  pay  any  one'.s  expenses  to  Chicago  who  can  prove  he 

can  buy  the  same  quality  of  instrument  cheaper,   after  adding 

freight,  in  those  cities  than  at  my  warerooms  in  Chicago. 


Melodeons!  Melodeons! 

TWENTY  STYLES,  EVERY  PEIOE. 

MONITOR  ORGANS! 

FOB  CHUBCH  AND  PABLOB  USE. 

PURE  onaA^isr  toiste. 

Can  be  used  by  any  Melodeon-Player ;  does  not  get  out  of  order. 


Every  one,  when  in  Chicago,  is  cordially  invited  to  call  and  see  our  instruments, 
whether  wishing  to  buy  or  not. 

Save  this  Circular,  and  bring  it  with  you. 

Address  all  Letters  ^VL-A^lSTSOlSr     I^EEU; 

TMUVUn  OF  KVtlO,  OIIIOA.OO. 


THE  BEST  ^J%*D  CHE*1PEST! 


GEO.  &  0.  W.  SHERWOOD 

Have  removed  from  their  old  stand,  118  Lake  ^incv'L,  tr>  [he  now  and  inorv  commodJoiii  bQlMJac 

105  ]VIadison  Street, 

Where  they  have  in  store  iN^'  L.irg^'jrt  aud  best  anwrUneDt  uf 

SCHOOL  FIJRIVITIJRE, 

SCHOOIi  APPARATUS, 

OlJTl>.I.\li:  MAPS, 

CiliORES,     CHARTS, 

Every  thing  that  pertains  to  the  Furnishing  of  Schools, 

that  can  be  fuuii.il  iii  tkt;  Vtv^u 
To  supply  the  increasing  domaad,  they  faaveerect4?il  a  \ixtg<^  funr-NttJry  building  for  the  SlanoJketim  of 

School  Farnlture  and  Apparatus. 

They  also  |inMr-lf  a.  .<- lica  of 

OXJTX.I3^TE       3yn.A.i>s, 

The  Latest  and  lEonL  in  thr'^  mnTkt!.t. 
Persons  visiting  the  city  in  quest  of  Fomltxirp  or  A}ijiaratn*  will  please  rem«mb«r  the  placid 

105   JVIadison   Street,   Chicago, 

GEO.  &  C.  W.  SHEKWOOD. 

Orders  attended  to  promptly.       49r*  Smid  [br  CtroulBn  Ibr  FDmitor*  md  Apptumtnii. 


(successor  to  ANDREWS  &  BIGELOW  ) 


SCHOOL  FURNISHER, 


Chicago. 


/  HAVE  THK  SOLE  WESTERN  AGENCY  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

W.  Chase  and  Son,  mannfactnrent.  after  an  experience  of  14  years  in  this  branchy  have  so  perfected  their 
patterns  and  machinery  that  their  fnrnitnre  hns  now  no  superior,  Kant  or  West.  Every  desirable  style 
of  School  I>esk,  Seat,  ani  Teacher's  Desk,  single  and  double,  made.  Testimonials  in  re^rd  to  its  superi* 
orlty  are  given  by  the  Silperintend<>nls  of  Schools  in  OiicaKO.  St.  Louis.  Bloominicton,  Toledo,  Kalamazoo, 
Milwaukee,  Davenport,  and  many  other  cities  and  towns  where  it  has  been  introduced. 

Jt^  Over  7000  Desks  of  Chasers  manufacture  purchased  by  the  City  of  Chicago  alone. 


EJTCLUSIVE   SALE    THROUGHOUT   THE   UNITED    STATE Sf   OP   THE 

HOliBROOK'S  SCHOOli  APPARATUS, 

As  perfected  and  manufactured  by  Dwioht  Holdbook,  Esq..  embracing  Globes,  Tellurians,  Forms  and  Sol- 
ids, Holbrook's  Liquid  Slate  for  Blacklioards.  etc.,  etc.,  and.ev«'ry  thinp  desirable  for  illustration  in  schools 
of  all  grades.  Among  the  many  educators  who  have  recfmim'mded  in  particular  the  Uolbrook  Appar&tds 
might  be  mentioned  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard.  Nnwton  Rateman.  Kichard  Edwards,  John  D.  Philbrick. 

. —  ^1  m  ■»  

WESTERN   PUBLISHER    OF 

MITCHELL'S  SERIES   OP  OUTLINE   MAPS. 

These  maps  are  used  throughout  the  New-England  States,  New  York.  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  more  generally 
than  any  others  in  the  Western  States.  They  represent  the  very  latest  changes  la  boundary,  are  better 
and  more  widely  known  than  any  other  series  in  America. 

1   m   I 

PUBLLSHER  OF 

I.  CAMP'S  PRIMARY  GEOG    APHY,  with  Maps  and  Engavings ReUil  price  60  cts. 

n.  CAMP'S  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY,  embellished  with  upward  oi  50  Engravings 80  cts. 

in.  CAMP'S  HIGHER  GEOGRAPHY.    A  System  of  Mi)dern  Geography  —  Physical,  Political,  and 
Descriptive, —  with  Maps  corresponding  with,  or  exercises  from,  **  Mitchell's  Outline  Wall  Maps," 

and  illustrated  by  over  One  Hundred  Engravings,  engraved  expressly  for  this  work $1.00. 

49"  Special  terms  for  first  introiuctio'i. 

CAMP'S  MAPPING  PLATED Price  per  set  50  cents. 

The  adrantages  of  Map  •Drawing  are  offered  in  its  most  easy  and  simple  form  in  the  use  of  these  Map* 
ping  Plates. 

OHAETS  AFD  TABLETS  OF  ALL  KIIfDS. 

BOSTON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  TABLETS  {exdmive  Western  sale). 

PAYSON,  DUNTON  AND  SCRIBNER'S  WRITING  TABLETS. 

COLTON'S  COLORED  GEOGRAPHICAL  CARDS. 

*tJ»0  PnRUHIir.R  OF 

CTTTTEB'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHARTS, 

With  various  Monntings. 
49^*  Descriptive  Circulars  and  lUtutraUd  Oxialoguts  tnth  Price  lists  furnished  on  applicaiion  "Ct 

A.  H.  ANDREWS, 

Crosby's  Opera  House,  68  Washington  Street,  CHICAOO, 


A.    NEAV    TEXI^-BOOJKl.  ^ 

S  O  M  ETHING      NOVEL  ! 

IN  AMERICAN  ARITHMETICS.  •  | 

RAY'S  RUDlMira  OP  ARITHMETIC.  I 

:i 

CONTAININO  ^1 

A  FULL   PRESENTATION"  ! 

OP   THE 


METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


This  work  is  designed  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  Practical 
Arithmetic.  It  combines  Mental  and  Practical  Exercises.  It 
treats  very  fully  of  the  Fundamental  Kules,  and  Common  and 
Decimal  Fractions;  and  is  the  first  and  only  Elementary  Arith- 
metic published  in  America,  that  contains  a  full  presentation  of  the 

METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  ANI>  MEA^STTILES, 

the  Tables  of  Equivalents,  as  given  in  the  bill  recently  passed  by 
Congress,  together  with  a  lafge  number  of  examples,  calcalated  to 
make  the  pupil  familiar  with  this  Very  simple  system,  destined,  at 
no  distant  day,  to  come  into  universal  use* 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  to 
present  each  subject  in  one  form  only.  The  Models  of  Analtsis 
are  concise,  yet  simple  and  lucid;  the  rules,  short  and  exact;  and 
the  examples  throughout  the  work,  sufficiently  numerous  and  varied 
to  make  the  pupil  ready,  quick,  and  accurate  in  the  simpler 
arithmetical  calculations. 


Single  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  examin- 
ation, with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  25  cents  per  copy ;  or  a 
first  supply  for  introduction,  forwarded  by  Express,  or  otherwise, 
freight  to  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering,  at  $3.00  per  doz. 
Address  the  publishers, 

SARGEJTT,   WILSON,   &  HINKLE, 
-    ^       -  CINCINNATI,    O. 


Ir 
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i<T:Hrw  BOOKis,  etc. 

BolUons  and  Morris's  IVew  I«atlii  Craminar,  •  tl  M 

This  new  book  is  foanded  on  Bullions's  Latin  Gramiuar,  and  gives  a  new  treat- 
ment of  the  Vowel  Quantities— uf  the  Nouu  nod  the  Verb  with  a  dllferent  style  of  type  for  th«  t6rmii»tioii« 
in  tde  Declensiuns  and  Conjugntions— of  the  Third  I>oclenBiou— of  the  tneauing  and  um  of  the  Hoods  and 
TensoB,  particularly  the  Subjunctive  MckkI.  with  a  full  diKUSsiun  of  the  Moods  of  the  Verb— «  newar 
rani^euient  of  the  Active  and  I'usoive  Voices  of  the  Verb— a  full  treatment  and  discosiiion  oC  Pronooat  aad 
their  Uflos — au  anolvais  of  the  tour  ConjuKHtionu — a  new  classification  of  Irregular  Verbs — a  new  chapter 
on  Derivation  and  Composition — a  redistribution  of  the  Syntax,  bringing  together  the  uses  of  the  Tarioos 
cases,  etc.,  under  separate  heads — a  translation  of  all  the  Examples  quoted  in  the  Syntax— «  carefbl  reri^ 
ion  of  the  Prosody,  etc.,  etc. 

Bullions  and  Morris's  I^atln  I^essons,  •     f  1  M 

A  convenient- sized  book  for  beginners,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  B.  &  M.  Grammar, 

with  Exercises  in  translations  of  Latin,  also  varied  **  Headings"  and  a  Vocabulary. 

Bullions  and  Kendrlck's  Greek  Grammar,  .  f2  M 

Tliis  book  is  a  carefully-revised  edition  of  BuUions's  Greek  Grammar,  by  A.  C. 
Kendrick,  D.D..  LL.D.,  of  Rochester  University,  JN.Y.  In  the  changes  and  additiona,  much  relating  to 
accents.  Prepositions,  Particles,  and  the  Third  Declension,  ban  been  rewritten,  and  also  much  on  th«  Vert 
and  in  the  Syntax  has  been  recast.  In  simplicity  and  size  it  is  believed  that  this  will  be  the  moatconreo- 
ient  and  useful  Qreek  Orammar  published. 

BuUions's  liatln-Engrllsli  Lexicon  (wltli  Synonyms),       $4  M 
liOngr's  Classical  Atlas,  quarto,  53  Maps,  •  •     $4  M 

Edited  by  Geo.  Long,  A.M.     Conttructed  by  Wm.  Hughes.     The  maps  are  finely 

\Bngraved  and  colored,  and  in  a  form  very  convenient  for  classical  students. 

Balrd's  Classical  Manual,  .  .  .  •     OOcenti 

An  epitome  of  Ancientyjeography,  Mythology,  Antiquities,  and  Chronology. 

Kaltsclimldt's  Iiat.-Ener.  and  Enfr^-I^at.  Dictionary,        fit  M 

A  convenient,  condensed  and  cheap  Lexicon  for  beginners. 

These  books  are  printed  in  the  latest  approved  typography,  and  are  part  of 

BULLIONS  SERIES  OF  GRAMUABS  A\D  SCHOOL  CLASSES, 


Common-School  Qrammar.or 
Introd.  to  Anul.  flrammar,  $0.50 

Analytical  Grammar 1.00 

Kxercises  in  Analysis  and 
Parsing 25 

Latin  Grammar 1.50 


The  other  books  of  the  series  being  BuUions's 


I^tin  Reader $1.50 

Kxercises  in  Latin  Composi- 
tion       1.50 

C«?Kar'B  Commentaries,  with 

Vocabulary 1.50  I 

Cicero's  Orations 1,50  | 


Sallust |liO 

Greek  Lessons U* 

Greek  Grammar _   1.75 

Greek  Header li> 

Cooper's  Virgil 3j[«v 


Alden's  Science  of  Government $1.60 

Shaw's  English  Literature 1.75 

Hooker's  Human  Physiology 1.75 


Brocklesby's  Astronomy $1.76 

PeisFuer's  Gerni'n  Grammar  (revised)  I  76 
Palmer's  Book-Keeping l.tKi 


Bolmar's    Frencli    Ser^ies. 

In    Improved    Style;        Con  si iting    of 

Levizac's  French  Grammar $1.50    Adventures  de  Telemaqae $1.25 

Book  of  French  Verbs 1.12    Key  to     **  "  1.00 

Collection  of  Colloquial  Phrases 76 


Stoddard's  Series  of  Arithmetics,  revised,  etc. 

With    Larger    Type   and   Modern   Business    M  et  hods. 


Stoddard's  .Tuvpniln  Mental  Arithmetic $0.25 

American  Intcllt-rtual  Arithmetic (»<» 

K»'y  to  "  "  hi) 

Rudinn'nts  of  Arithmetic .5<> 

Prai'tiral  Anthnntic '...     .9i) 

Ni'w  Practical  Arithmetic l.Oo 


Key  to  New  Pmrtirnl  Arithmetir .4].'Vi 

SttuldHrd  &  Henkle's  Klemeutarjr  Algebra \S. 

K<>y  to  **  "      ,  \x^ 

Stoddard  &  Henkle's  UniTfraity  Algebro.....r..l  'ISH 
Key  to  "  '  «.     _ i(«) 


Cxiplcs  for  exatnination  of  the  above,  excepting  \AM\yC^  Classical  Atlas,  nnd  BuUions's  and  Kalt«djaudf» 
Latin  Dictiouarit'S,  sent  by  uuiil,  |x«t-paid.  to  teachers,  on  receipt  of  half  the  annexcKl  pric«»,  by 

SHELDON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

498  AND  500  Broadway,  jSew  York. 
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"Fiffhting  againBt  Wrong,  and  for  the  Good,  the  True,  «nd  the  Beaatifol.'' 


THE  LITTLE  CORPORAJL. 

FOK  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Acknowledged  by  the  leading  papers  to  be  the 
BEST  Oia:iIj3DI^B2Sr='S  F-A.FBII.  lUT  ^^INCBDE^XCA. 


•/tVjir  J^oM^uME  JBeoijits  with  mFuM^rS 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY,  BT 

ALEBED  L.  SEWELL, 

Oliioaeo,  lUirLoia. 


Priee— One  Dollar  a  Tear,  in  Advanee. 

Sample  Ck>p7,  Ten  Cents. 

All  pages  are  electrotyped,  and  bftck  nombers  can 
always  be  famished. 

Thb  Littub  Oorporal  contains  sixteen  quarto 
pages  of  first-class  literary  matter,  written  express' 
ly  for  Its  pages  by  the  bc-st  Jarenile  writers  of  the 
day.  Daring  Its  first  year  It  has  recelred  the  un- 
qualified  Indorsement  of  nearly  all  the  leading  pap 
pers,  and  has  attained  a  circulation  of  thirty-fire 
thousand. 


BEAJD  WSLIT  THE  PAPERS  SAT: 

Forney's  Philadelphia  Daily  Prut  says  of  it: 
"  Tht  lAtOe  Oorporal  it  destined  to  become  the  great 
ehUdren't  paper  of  Amerioa.** 

The  LitUe  Orrporal  must  certainly  become  a  great 
favorite  In  every  home  it  reaches.— Sunday-School 
Times. 

A  better  periodical  for  children  can  not  well  be 
imagined.— Chicago  Bepoblican. 

It  is  unqneationably  the  beet  periodical  for  child- 
ren in  the  United  States.  It  ought  (o  have  a  thou- 
sand  patrons  In  Oregon.— Pacific  Gh.  Adv.  (Oregon). 

It  already  exeda  eoery  chUd't  paper  that  we  know 
qfin  thit  country. — Chicago  Evening  Journal. 


It  is  the  cleverest  thing  of  its  kind  yet  raalised  In 
America. — Roxbury  (Mass.)  JoamaL 

The  lAtOe  Cbrponrf.— Certainly  we  bar©  aeea 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  child's  paper  which  oooJd 
compare  with  this  which  oomea  to  us  from  ot^t  tbs 
prairies.— Portland  (Maine)  Daily  Press. 

The  LiUU  Oorporal  Is  conducted  with  a  gmt  dnl 
of  tact,  taste,  and  care.  Either  this  paper  or  Omt 
Toujig  JFViM-s- and  it  would  be  hard  to  chooae  be- 
tween them — would  provoa  welcome  present  tar 
the  children.— The  Nation. 

It  should  be  in  every  household.—  N.  Y.TWarhpv. 

The  brave,  beautiful  and  good  lAttle  Corporal  etm- 
quers  all.— Vermont  State  Journal. 

There  never  was  a  belter  paper  printed  for  chtlip 
ren.  We  should  desire  no  better  monomeat  ta 
leave  behind  us  in  the  world  than  the  gratltudr  of 
the  little  folks  who  read  this  paper,  all  the  way  froa 
Maine  to  Oregon. —  Bloomington  (III.)  Pairta^Tapk 

The  Little  Q/rporal  sparkles  all  over  with  vivad^ 
and  entertainment.  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  bett 
and  cheapest  children's  gaxettr  published  any  whetik 
—Marshall  (Mich.)  Statesman. 

The  LUOe  Cnrparal  is  the  most  Interestiii^  aad 
instructive  montlily  in  the  Union.— Louisvilla  Den. 

After  a  careftil  examination,  we  can  cheeifUly 
say  of  The  Little  Oorporal  that  it  deserves  all  the 
praise  that  has  been  lavished  upon  It  by  the  pnm 
every  where. — Philadelphia  Episcopal  Recorder. 

As  beautiful  as  ever,  and  full  of  crisp,  rich,  daiaty 
things  in  the  repast  it  spreads  for  the  Uttte  fidka. 
—  Pittsburgh  Christian  Advocate. 

If  continued  as  commenced.  It  must  become  as 
popular  as  Peter  Parley  In  his  palmiest  daya. — ^nir»- 
nological  Journal. 


We  oould  give  a  hundred  such  notices, 
if  we  had  space. 


We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  The  Little  Corporal  as  an  educator.  In  this 
capacity  it  claims  to  he  a  colaborer  with  you,  and  therefore  confidently  asks  yoor 
assistance  in  enlarging  the  field  of  its  usefulness.     We  offer  a 

Liberal     Coraraission, 

with  other  inducements,  to  those  who  will  aid  us  in  extending  our  circulation. 
N.B. — Specimen  number  and  circular  sent  gratis  to  teachers  on  receipt  of  address. 

Address  J 


Care  of  Dunlop,  Sewell  &  Spalding CHICAGO,  TT.T, 
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THE    METRIC    SYSTEM.* 


In  1795  France  adopted  a  system  of  weights  and  measures  founded 
upon  the  decimal  system  of  notation,  called  the  Metric  System.  This 
system  was  regarded  as  so  great  an  improvement  upon  the  old  meth- 
ods, that  it  has  since  been  adopted  by  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  many 
parts  of  Spanish  America,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  considerable  por- 
tions of  Germany  and  Austria.  In  1864  the  Parliament  of  England 
passed  an  act  permitting  its  use  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
wherever  parties  should  agree  to  use  it. 

The  introduction  of  the  Metric  System  into  this  country  had  long 
been  recommended  by  scientific  men,  and  in  1866  its  use  was  author- 
ized by  Congress.  To  furnish  a  convenient  standard  of  comparison, 
and  render  the  public  familiar  with  the  new  measures,  it  was  also  au- 
thorized that  the  new  five-cent  piece  should  weigh  five  grammes,  and 
be  one-fiftieth  of  a  metre  in  diameter.  To  facilitate  its  adoption  by 
the  public,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  immediately  introduced 
into  our  school  arithmetics. 

The  principal  difficulty  an  author  meets  with  in  introducing  the 
subject  into  a  text-book  is  the  lack  of  a  proper  notation.  The  French 
write  35  metres  429  millimetres  thus,  35°,  429;  also  19  francs  76  cen- 
times thus,  19',  76.  It  seems  more  appropriate,  however,  to  place  the 
initial  of  the  unit  at  the  left  of  the  numerical  expression  as  in  Fede- 
ral Money,  and  this  method  has  been  adopted  by  the  author.  Thus, 
36  metres  and  429  millimetres  are  written  M35.429.  A  slight  modific€^ 
tion  of  these  initials  would  be  an  improvement,  and  some  such  modi- 
fication should  be  agreed  upon  by  scientific  men. 

In  the  Metric  System  we  first  establish  the  unit  of  any  measure, 
and  then  derive  the  other  denominations  by  taking  decimal  multiples 
and  divisions  of  the  unit.     Any  quantity  consisting  of  several  denom- 

*  Prepared  for  the  new  edition  of  Brooks's  Normal  Written  ArithmetiCf  and 
printed  from  advance  proof-eheets  of  the  work. 
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inations  is  thus  written  and  treated  as  an  integer  and  decimal,  the 
decimal-point  separating  the  unit  and  its  divisions. 

Names  —  After  naming  the  unit  of  any  measure,  the  names  of  the 
higher  denominations  are  formed  by  prefixing  to  the  name  of  the  unit 
the  Greek  words  deca  (ten),  hecto  (hundred),  kilo  (thousand),  myria 
(ten  thousand).  The  lower  denominations  are  formed  by  prefixing 
the  Latin  deci  (tenth),  cejiii  (hundredth),  miUi  (thousandth). 

Lhiits. —  The  following  are  the  different  units,  with  an  indication  of 

their  English  pronunciation : 

Length,  3/c^re  (Meeter).  |  Capacitt,  iii<re  (Lceter). 

Surface,  ^re  (Air).  j  Weight,  Gra»i7n€  (Gram). 

Volume,  Stere  (Stair).  '  Value,  Franc  (Frank). 

Tables. 

In  the  following  tables  we  have  given  the  values  of  the  units,  and 

the  names  of  their  multiples  and  divisions.     The  values  of  the  units 

are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1864. 

Table  of  Length. 

The  metre  is  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  extending 
through  Paris  from  .the  equator  to  the  pole.  It  equals  39.3708  inches, 
or  3.2809  feet. 


10  Millimetres 
10  Centimetres 
10  Decimetres 
10  Metres 


=  1  Centimetre. 
=  1  Decimetre. 
=  1  Metre. 
=  1  Decametre. 


10  Decametres    =  1  Hectometre. 
10  Hectometres  =  1  Kilometre. 
10  Kilometres     =  1  M3'riametre. 


Table  of  Surface. 
The  are  is  a  square  decametre.     The  are  equals  119.6033  square  yards,  or 
00247  acre. 


10  Milliares' 
10  Centiares 
10  Deciares 
10  Ares 


=  1  Centiare. 
=  1  Deciare. 
=  1  Are. 
=  1  Decare. 


10  Decares 
10  Hectares 
10  Kilares 


=  1  Hectare. 
=  1  Kilare. 
=r  1  Myriare. 


Note. —  Teachers  should  introduce  specimens  of  the  Metre  into  their  Bcbools. 
A  rod  39%  inches  long  is  very  nearly  a  metre. 

Table  of  Volume. 

The  stere  is  a  ctihic  metre.     The  stere  equals  35.3166  cubic  feet. 

10  Decasteres       =  1  Hectostere. 
10  Hectosteres      =  1  Kilostere. 
30  Kilosteres         =  1  Myriasetre. 


10  Millisteres 
10  Centisteres 
10  Decisteres 
10  Steres 


=  1  Centistere. 

=  1  Decistere. 

=  1  Stere. 

=  1  Decastere. 


Table  of  Capacity. 
The  litre  equals  2.1135  pints  wine  measure,  or  1.81626  pints  dry  meas- 
ure.    It  is  a  cubic  decimetre  =  61.027  cubic  inches.     It  is  used  for  dry 
and  liquid  measures. 


10  Millilitres 
10  Centilitres 
10  Decilitres 
TO  Litres 


=  1  Centilitre. 
=  1  Decilitre. 
=  1  Litre. 
^  1  Decalitre. 


10  Decalitres 
10  Hectolitres 
10  Kilolitres 


s=  1  Hectolitre. 
=  1  Kilolitre. 
=  1  Myrialitre. 
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Table  of  Weight. 

The  gramme  is  the  weight  of  a  cxibic  centimetre  of  distilled  water  at  the 

temperature  of  melting  ice.     The  gramme  equals  15.44  Troy  grains. 

10  Milligrammes  =  1  Centigramme.  10  Decagrammes  =  1  Hectogramme. 

10  Centigrammes  =  1  Decigramme.  10  nectogramme8=  1  Kilogramme. 

10  Decigrammes  =  1  Gramme.  10  Kilogrammes   =  1  Myriagramme. 
10  Grammes          =  1  Decagramme.  ^ 

Note!. —  Teachers  should  introduce  specimens  of  the  Gramme  and  Kilo- 
gramme into  their  schools. 

Note  2. —  Merchandise  is  generally  bought  and  sold  by  the  kilogramme. 
The  kilogramme  equals  about  2  1-5  pounds,  avoirdupois. 

Table  of  Money, 
The  French  gold  coin  is  the  20-franc  piece,  or  Louis.     The  silver 
coins  are  the  franc  and  demi-franc. 

10  Centimes  =  1  Decime.  |    10  Decimes  =  1  Franc  =  $0,186. 

Note. —  Circular  Measure  and  Measures  of  Time  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
United  States. 

Exercises  in  Notation  and  Numeration. 

Noixiti&n. 

1.  Write  6  metres  and  5  centimetres.  Ans.  M6.05. 

2.  Write  17  metres,  4  decimetres,  8  centimetres.  Ans.  Ml 7. 48. 

3.  Write  7  decametres,  2  decimetres,  5  centimetres.  Ans.    M70.2o. 

4.  Write  8  hectometres,  2  decimetres,  5  millimetres.  Ans.  M800.205. 

5.  Write  9  ares,  3  centiares,  5  milliares.  A-ns.  A9.035. 

6.  Write  15  ares,  9  declares,  8  milliares.  Ans.  A15.908. 

7.  Write  4  hectares,  8  ares,  5  centiares.  An^.  A408.05. 

8.  Write  6  kilares,  7  decares,  9  centiares.  Ans.  A6070.09. 

9.  Write  24  steres,  2  decisteres,  5  millisteres.  Ans.  S24.205. 

10.  Write  12  deca.steres,  6  decisteres,  8  centisteres.  Ans.  S120.68. 

11.  Write  9  kilosteres,  7  decasteres,  5  centisteres.  Ans.  S9070.05. 

12.  Write  2  decalitres,  6  litres,  8  centilitres.  Ans.  L26,08. 

13.  Write  3  hectolitres,  8  litres,  7  decilitres.  Ans.  L308.7. 

14.  Write  16  grammes,  4  decigrammes,  8  centigrammes.  Ans.  G16.48. 

15.  Write  9  hectogrammes,  5  grammes,  8  centigrammes. 

Ans.  G905.08. 

16.  Write  8  myriagrammes,  7  hectogrammes,  6  centigrammes,  and  5 
milligrammes.  Ans.  G80700.065. 

Numeration. 
1.  ReadM48.05. 

Solution. —  M48.05  is  read  48  and  6  hundredths  metres  j  or  it  may  be  read  4 
decametres,  8  metres,  and  5  centimetres. 

Read  the  following: 
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2.  M12.06. 

7.  Aro.305. 

12.  L807.005. 

3.  M35.48. 

8.  A402.08. 

13.  L2070.604. 

4.  M80.025. 

9.  8204.06. 

14.  G6062.035. 

5.  A12.02. 

10.  S318.205. 

16.  G20760.508. 

6.  A28.6r. 

11.  6500.206. 

Reduction  of  the  Metric  System  to  the  Commok  System. 


Measures  of  Value. 


1.  How  many  dollars  in  25  francs? 

2.  How  many  dollars  in  47.50  francs? 

3.  How  many  francs  in  $15.50? 

4.  How  many  francs  in  $37.75? 


Ans.  $4.65. 

Ans.  $8.83J. 

Ans.  F83.33J. 

Ans.  F202.597. 


Measures  of  Weight. 

5.  How  many  grains  in  12  grammes?  Ans.  185.2Sgr. 

6.  How  many  pounds  Troy  in  408.5  grammes. 

Ans.  lib.  3oz.  9pwt.  2Ugr. 

7.  How  many  pounds  A  v.  in  976.25  grammes?     Ans.  21b.  2oz.  7idr. 

8.  How  many  grammes  in  480  grains?  Ans.  G3 1.088. 

9.  How  many  grammes  in  12  Troy  pounds?  Ans.  G4476.684 

10.  How  many  grammes  in  12  A  v.  pounds?  Ans.  G5440.414 

Measures  of  Length. 

many  feet  in  24.5  metres? 
many  yards  in  136.54  metres? 
many  metres  in  120  yards? 
many  metres  in  2mi.  3itir? 
many  miles  in  4000  metres? 
many  metres  in  3  mi.  6  fur.  32rd? 

Measures  of  Surface. 

many  sq.  yd.  in  142.5  ares? 
many  acres  in  505.6  ares? 
many  ares  in  360  sq.  yds.  ? 
many  ares  in  120  roods? 
many  ares  in  5A.  2R.  24P. 

Measures  qf  Volume. 

many  cubic  feet  in  46  steres? 
many  cubic  feet  in  214.78  steres? 
many  steres  in  128  cu.  ft.  ? 
many  steres  in  16cu.  yd.  8cu.  ft.  ? 

Measures  of  Chpaciiy. 

26.  How  many  gallons  in  36.08  litres? 

27.  How  many  gallons  in  45.05  litres? 

28.  How  many  beer  gallons  in  36.45  litres? 


11.  How 

12.  How 

13.  How 

14.  How 

15.  How 

16.  How 


17.  How 

18.  How 

19.  How 

20.  How 

21.  How 


22.  How 

23.  How 

24.  How 

25.  How 


Ans.  80.38205ft. 

Ans.  149.32469yd8. 

Ans,  M109.726. 

Ans.  M3822L122. 

Ans.  2mL  3fur.  35rd.,  etc. 

Ans.  M6196.8608. 


Ans.  1704.347  sq.  yd. 

Ans.  12A.  IR.  38P. 

Ans.  A3. 0099. 

Ans.  A1214.574. 

Ans.  228.744. 


Ans.  1624.5636  cu.  fl. 

Ans.  7585.2993  cu.  ft. 

Ans.  S3.624. 

Ans.  S12.45a 


Ans.  9gal.  2  qt 

Ans.  llgal.  3qt.  Ipt 

Ans.  7gal.  3qt.  Ipt 
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29.  How  many  litres  in  24  gallons?  Aru.  L90.844. 

30.  How  many  litres  in  36gal.  2qt.  ?  Ans.  L13ai6. 

31.  How  many  litres  in  77  beer  gallons?  Ans.  L355,808. 

32.  How  many  litres  in  6bu.  2pk.  ?  Ans.  L229.04. 
34.  How  many  bushels  in  65.25  litres?  Ans.  Ibu.  3pk.  3qt. 

Practical  Problems. 

1.  What  cost  25  metres  of  cloth,  if  1  metre  cost  $3.45?    Ans.  $86.25. 

2.  What  cost  36  metres,  4  decimetres  and  5  centimetres  of  cloth,  at 
the  rate  of  $4.65  a  metre?    Ans.  $169.49. 

3.  What  cost  48.625  metres  of  cloth,  if  9.725  metres  cost  $36.75? 

Ans  $183.75. 

4.  What  cost  35  metres  429  millimetres  of  carpet,  at  the  rate  of  19 
francs  75  centimes  a  metre?  Ans.  F699.722+. 

5.  How  much  must  I  pay  for  23 J  metres  of  silk,  at  8  francs  25  cent- 
imes a  metre?  Ans.  F195.94 — . 

6.  What  cost  49  ares  25  centiares  of  land,  at  $3.75  an  are? 

Ans.  $184.69—. 

7.  What  cost  27  hectares  of  land,  at  $285.25  a  hectare? 

Ans.  $7701.75. 

8.  What  cost  3  kilares,  7  hectares,  6  declares  of  land,  at  $275.25  a 
hectare?  Ans.  10185.90. 

9.  What  must  I  pay  for  29  decares,  17  centiares  of  land,  at  $6.65  an 
are?  Ans.  $1929.63. 

10.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  exctivate  124  s teres  of  earth,  at  $37.25 
astere?  Ans.  $476.80. 

11.  What  must  I  pay  for  75  steres,  2  decisteres  and  5  centisteres  of 
wood,  at  the  rate  of  $2.65  a  stere?  Ans.  $199.41. 

12.  If  5  decasteres  of  wood  cost  $12.75,  what  must  I  pay  for  8  hecto- 
steres  6  decisteres  of  wood?  Ans..  $204,153. 

13.  What  cost  15.25  litres  of  wine,  in  Federal  Money,  at  75.5  francs 
a  litre?  Ans.  $214.15+. 

14.  How  much  must  I  pay  for  3  decalitres  5  decilitres  of  molasses,  ^t 
$1.25  a  litre?  Ans.  $38.12J. 

15.  How  much  must  be  paid  for  12  grammes  and  5  decigrammes  of 
jewels,  at  $6.50  a  gramme?  Ans.  $81.25. 

16.  What  cost  672  grammes,  2  decigrammes  and  5  centigrammes  of 
opium,  at  62J  cents  a  gramme?  Ans.  $420.15. 

17.  A  man  bought  7000  grammes  of  jewels  at  40  francs  a  gramme, 

and  sold  thetn  at  $15  a  pennyweight;  how  much  was  gained  or  lost? 

Ans.  154.70. 
Problems  on  Imports. 

1.  An  importer  bought  428.5  metres  of  silk  in  France,  at  18  francs  a 
metre,  sent  it  to  the  United  States,  paying  25  cents  a  metre  shipping 
and  duty,  and  sold  it  for  $5.25  a  metre;  what  was  his  gain? 

Ans.  $707.88. 
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2.  An  importer  bought  428.5  grammes  of  drugs  in  France,  at  12.5 
francs  a  gramme,  paid  31 J  cents  a  gramme  duty  and  freight,  and  sold 
them  for  $2.25  a  gramme;  how  much  was  gained  or  lost? 

Ans.  Lost  $167. 11- 

3.  A  man  bought  a  valuable  gem  in  France,  which  weighed  325. 75 
grammes,  paying  10.25  francs  a  gramme;  the  duty  on  it  was  $6.25:  how 
much  must  he  sell  it  a  gramme  to  clear  $150?  Ans.  $2.39. 

4.  I  bought  125.75  litres  of  wine  in  France,  at  45.25  francs  a  litre, 
paid  $1.25  a  litre  duty  and  freight,  and  sold  it  at  $12.50  cents  a  litre; 
how  much  did  I  gain?  Ans.  $356.31. 

5.  An  importer  bought  625.5  litres  of  French  brandy,  at  7.55  francs 
a  litre,  paid  15  cents  a  litre  duty  and  freight,  and  sold  it  in  New  York 
at  $1.65  a  litre;  how  much  did  he  gain?  Ans.  $59.86. 

6.  A  man  bought  200  metres  of  cloth  in  France,  at  16.25  francs  a 
metre;  he  paid  12i  cents  a  yard  duty  and  freight,  and  sold  it  in  Boston 
at  $4.62i  a  yard;  what  was  the  gain?  Ans.  $379.76. 

7.  An  importer  bought  480  grammes  of  jewels  at  12.25  francs  a 
gramme,  and  paid  $5.25  an  ounce  shipment  and  duty,  and  sold  them 
in  Philadelphia  at  $102.75  an  ounce;  what  was  the  gain?    Ans.  $411.72. 


LEARNING     BY    ROTE. 


The  whole  art  of  education  as  respects  the  memory  consists  in  regu- 
lating the  reception  of  first  impressions  so  as  to  give  them  firmest  hold 
on  the  mind,  and  in  furnishing  methods  by  which  the  power  of  recol- 
lection in  dependence  on  the  will  may  be  best  guided  and  maintained. 
But,  though  thus  simple  in  its  outline,  the  education  of  the  memory 
is  in  reality  rendered  a  very  difficult  problem  by  its  numerous  natural 
diversities,  and  one  much  less  capable  of  being  determined  by  general 
rules  than  is  commonly  believed.  There  are,  however,  various  points 
in  which  its  efficiency  may  be  greatly  increased  by  experience  and 
good  sense  directed  toward  the  result;  and  these  are  precisely  the  in- 
stances where  physiology  and  medical  knowledge  afford  suggestions  of 
much  value,  with  reference  both  to  particular  cases  and  to  the  more 
general  methods  employed. 

Upon  this  topic,  however,  I  can  not  enter  beyond  one  remark  which 
bears  directly  on  the  subject  before  us:  this  is  the  fact,  well  attested 
by  experience,  that  the  memory  may  be  seriously,  some  times  lasting- 
ly, injured  by  pressing  upon  it  too  hardly  and  continuously  in  early 
life.  Whatever  theory  we  hold  as  to  this  great  function  of  our  nature^ 
it  is  certain  that  its  powers  are  only  gradually  developed,  and  that  if 
forced  into  premature  exercise  they  are  impaired  by  the  effort.     This 
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is  a  maxim,  indeed,  of  general  import,  applying  to  the  condition  and 
culture  of  every  faculty  of  body  and  mind,  but  singularly  to  the  one 
we  are  now  considering,  which  forma  in  one  sense  the  foundation  of 
our  intellectual  life.  A  regulated  exercise,  short  of  actual  fatigue,  en- 
larges its  capacity  both  as  to  reception  and  retention,  and  gives  prompt-  • 
itude  as  well  as  clearness  to  its  action.  But  we  are  bound  to  refrain 
from  goading  it  by  constant  and  laborious  efforts  in  early  life,  and  be- 
fore the  instrument  has  been  strengthened  to  its  work,  or  it  decays  on 
our  hands :  we  lose  its  present  power,  and  often  enfeeble  it  fof  all  fu- 
ture use. 

Even  when  by  technical  contrivances  the  youthful  memory  has  been 
crowded  by  facts  and  figures,  injury  is  often  done  thereby  to  the 
growth  of  that  higher  part  of  the  faculty  which  recollects  and  combines 
its  mfiterials  for  intellectual  purposes.  And  this  is  especially  true 
when  the  subjects  pressed  on  the  mind  are  those  not  naturally  congen- 
ial to  it, —  a  distinction  very  real  in  itself,  and  partially  recognized  by 
all,  yet  often  unduly  neglected  in  our  systems  of  education.  The  ne- 
cessity must  be  admitted  in  practice  of  adopting  certain  average  rules 
under  which  the  majority  of  cases  may  be  included.  But  special  in- 
stances are  ever  before  us  where  the  mind,  by  its  constitution,  is  so  un- 
fitted for  particular  objects  that  the  attempt  to  force  the  memory  or 
other  faculties  upon  them  is  not  merely  fruitless  but  hazardous  in  re- 
sult. It  is  tersely  8ai4  by  Ilippocrates,  ♦tv^wc  avrnTpaTToi'dj^^  Kkvea  iravra* 
— a  maxim  requiring  some  qualification,  yet  never  to  be  disregarded 
in  our  dealings  either  with  the  mental  or  bodily  condition  of  man. 
In  the  course  of  my  practice,  I  have  seen  some  striking 
and  melancholy  instances  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  youthful  mind  by 
this  overexercise  of  its  faculties.  In  two  of  these,  unattended  with 
paralytic  affection  or  any  obvious  bodily  disorder,  other  than  a  certain 
sluggishness  in  the  natural  functions,  the  torpor  of  mind  approached 
almost  to  imbecility.  Yet  there  had  before  been  acute  intellect  with 
great  sensibility;  but  these  qualities  had  been  forced  by  emulation  into 
excess  of  exercise  without  due  intervals  of  respite  and  with  habitual 
deficiency  of  sleep. — sir  h.  hollakd. 

The  pupil  whose  intellect  has  once  been  aroused  can  not  help  stri- 
ving, partially  at  least,  to  understand  what  he  hears  or  learns,  and  can 
not  fasten  his  attention  upon  sounds  that  are  unintelligible  to  him. 
The  pupil  whose  intellect  has  slumbered  while  his  senses  have  been 
active  remembers  sounds  with  facility,  and  is  content  to  attach  no 
meaning  to  them.  He  substitutes  the  appearance  of  knowledge  for 
the  reality, —  the  sign  for  the  thing  signified, —  words  for  ideas, —  an- 
swers for  information.     His  verbal  knowledge  is  often  so  accurate  as 

*  When  nature  opposes,  our  labor  is  lost. 
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COMPOSITION 


A  OENTLBMAN  eminent  in  literature  told  us  not  long  ago  that  it  had 
always  been  his  custom  to  stipulate  with  the  teachers  of  schools  to 
which  he  sent  his  daughters  that  the  latter  should  not  be  obliged  to 
write  '  compositions ' ;  for  he  said  that,  as  usually  conducted,  it  seamed 
to  him  to  be  an  exercise  in  the  art  of  diluting  the  smallest  amount  of 
meaning  with  the  largest  quantity  of  words;  and  he  thought  no  prac- 
tice wa8  more  prejudicial  than  that  to  the  attainment  of  good  habits  of 
mind,  or  real  power  of  expression.  We  could  not  but  remember  the 
weary  hours  that  we  had  spent  in  our  younger  days  in  the  vain  en- 
deavor to  make  bricks  without  straw,  atid  wish  that  we  had  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  such  a  prohibition ;  and  it  reminded  us  that  we  had  had 
some  amusing  specimens  of  school  compositions  put  into  our  hands, 
which  illustrate  the  state  of  bewilderment  in  which  children's  minrls 
are  placed  when  c?lled  on  to  write,  without  any  help  or  guidance,  on 
some  abstract  or  general  subject.  They  were  written  not  a  hundred 
miles  from  a  Massachusetts  school,  and  something  less  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.     The  first  is  on  American  Scenery,  and  runs  as  follows: 

We  can  see  a  great  deal  of  this  when  we  travel  into  different  parta  of  the 
country  and  view  the  various  scenes  of  antiquity. 

It  is  delightful  to  travel  into  it,  and  see  it,  those  who  have  money  enough, 
but  poor  people  must  do  otherwise. 

There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  scenery,  some  of  ghost,  some  imagination, 
and  some  of  real  life,  so  that  we  have  all  sorts  and  all  kinds.  We  imagine  one 
when  there  really  is  not  one,  and  it  may  appear  to  be  very  beautiful  to  us  ai 
times,  and  at  others  not  so. 

The  next  is  on  the  comparative  utility  of  printing  and  the  mariner's 
compass,  and  the  young  authoress  endeavors  unsuccessfully  to  consider 
the  two  branches  of  her  subject  separately. 

"The  comparative  degree  of  a  Mariner's  Compass,  and  the  Art  of  Printing:" 

THE   mariner's  compass. 

This  instrument  governs  a  vessel  at  sea,  and  guides  the  mariner  through 
the  voyage.  It  always  points  north,  and  the  vessel  goes  in  any  direction  by 
the  means  of  a  rudder  which  turns  it  from  one  course  to  another.  When  a  ves- 
sel is  lost  at  sea,  it  is  very  soon  known,  and  a  great  excitement  made  at  land 
about  it,  and  people  think  it  strange.  One  will  say  it  is  fire,  or  it  got  ship- 
wrecked and  there  is  no  knowing  anything  about  it,  till  a  vessel  arrives  and 
brings  news  that  they  discovered  it  at  such  a  place.  It  then  brings  joy  and 
gladness  to  every  heart  that  is  interested  in  it. 
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THE  AST  OP  PBIKTING. 

Men  would  be  totally  ignorant  of  it,  were  it  not  for  this  art.  The  great  men 
of  modern  times  once  began  by  the  stamp  of  the  type  which  had  the  letter  A 
upon  it.  They  commenced  with  that  and  went  on  by  degrees,  and,  in  time, 
became  very  intelligent  men  and  became  enlightened. 

If  a  vessel  is  lost  at  sea,  it  is  made  by  the  types  making  an  impression  on 
the  papers  and  is  copied  from  one  paper  into  another. 

No.  3  we  think  a  much  more  promising  performance.  The  style  is 
direct  and  vigorous:  facts  are  not  taken  at  second-hand,  but  there  is 
evidence  of  original  research  and  observation,  'down  on  the  plains'. 
The  authoress  is  definite  as  far  as  her  knowledge  extends.  She  knows 
they  *put  them  in  a  hilar' — but  where  her  information  ends  she  pru- 
dently becomes  general. 

HOW   PAPXB   IS    MADE. 

First,  pedlers  go  roun  and  gether  rags,  and  gives  tin  ware  and  woodden  ware 
and  sutch.  They  then  go  and  sell  it  to  people  that  owns  mills  made  on  pur- 
pose for  making  paper,  then  they  do  have  a  lot  of  womans  hierd  to  cut  up  the 
rags  and  they  cut  them  a  bout  2  inches  long  and  a  bout  one  in  widh  they  put 
them  in  a  large  hilar  and  biles  them  and  does  something  else  with  them,  linen 
rags  makes  best  paper,  white  rags  makes  white  paper  and  they  youse  rie-straw 
to  make  brown  paper,  they  youst  to  have  a  paper  mill  as  we  go  down  on  the 
plains  a  bout  six  years  ago. 

\ 

Something  could  be  made  out  of  our  last  young  writer;  but  as  to  the 
first  two  exercises,  what  is  setting  such  subjects,  and  getting  such  re- 
sults, but  pursuing  a  course  of  mental  stultification?  And  at  the  ex- 
hibitions of  schools  of  higher  grade,  how  often  do  judicious  listeners 
have  to  grieve  at  the  approbation  expressed  by  fond  parents  and  ad- 
miring friends  for  the  silly  or  sentimental  platitudes  of  young  ladies 
in  their  teens.  At  college  commencements  how  strikingly  does  some 
vigorous  paper,  the  work  of  real  thought,  some  times  stand  out  from 
the  washy  flood  of  conventionalities  which  are  apt  to  form  the  staple 
of  the  literary  entertainment. 

Yet  not  one  of  the  elements  which  go  to  form  a  good  education  is 
more  important  than  a  real  training  in  the  art  of  expressing  our 
thoughts  clearly  and  forcibly,  whether,  with  the  voice  or  pen;  and 
while  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  attempt  to  make  all  pupils  elegant 
writers  as  to  make  all  fine  singers  or  distinguished  artists,  there  are 
very  few  so  dull  as  not  to  be  able  to  learn  to  express  their  ideas  sim- 
ply, and  with  clearness  and  propriety,  if  only  the  right  method  is 
adopted 

We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  one  way  that  can  be  relied  on  to  ac- 
complish this  result,  though  we  are  sure  that  most  of  the  common 
ways  are  a  good  deal  worse  than  useless,  confusing  and  perplexing 
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younger  scholars,  and  putting  a  premium,  among  older  ones,  on  empty 
platitudes  and  feeble  verbiage.  As  a  general  rule,  those  scholars  will, 
of  course,  write  best  whose  minds  are  most  exercised  by  aW  their  school- 
lessons;  and  those  worst  whose  powers  are  cramped  by  dull,  mechani- 
cal routine.  The  best  preparation  for  written  exercises  is  the  constant 
practice  of  uttering  one's  thoughts  orally.  Let  the  teacher  in  recita- 
tion require  answers  from  the  pupil  in  his  own  words,  and  not  those 
of  the  book,  and  insist  that  those  answers  shall  be  in  the  shape  of 
complete  grammatical  sentences;  let  these  be  sharply  criticised,  and 
the  statement  always  be  reduced  to  its  very  best  and  clearest  form, 
and  in  this  way  every  exercise  may  be  turned  into  an  exercise  in  ex- 
pression, and  the  transition  to  writing  will  be  comparatively  easy. 

This  is  far  better  practice  than  the  one,  so  often  prescribed  and  high- 
ly recommended,  of  translating  from  foreign  languages, —  an  exercise 
in  which  we  have  not  much  faith  except  for  advanced  pupils.  The 
idioms  of  a  foreign  language  are  in  their  very  nature  untranslatable, 
and  an  immature  pupil  is  far  more  apt  to  ruin  his  style  by  borrowing 
than  to  improve  it  by  correcting  them.  The  exercise  requires  two 
separate  acts  of  thought:  to  understand  and  fully  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  foreign  idiom,  and  at  the  same  time  to  think  in  one's  own, —  a 
sufficient  task  for  even  a  mature  mind. 

Such  an  exercise  has  but  one  advantage, —  that  it  furnishes  subject- 
matter  for  the  composer.  But  this  can  be  done  in  much  more  easy 
and  simple  ways.  And  the  two  great  errors  in  the  common  methods 
of  teaching  the  art  are,  first,  that  materials  are  not  furnished  properly; 
and  secondly,  that  we  expect  the  pupils  to  take  the  very  last  st«ps  in 
the  process  before  they  have  learned  to  take  the  first, —  to  walk  before 
they  have  learned  to  creep,  and  to  run  before  they  can  walk;  we  look 
for  paragraphs  and  whole  essays  before  we  have  taught  the  composition 
of  phrases  and  sentences. 

In  regard  to  meeting  the  first  difficulty,  we  think  that  the  following 
account  of  a  practical  exercise,  read  at  the  Schoolmasters'  Meeting,  by 
Mr.  L.  W.  Russell,  of  Watertown,  ftirnishes  excellent  hints.  It  pro- 
vides the  materials  and  helps  the  child  to  arrange  thfem  in  logical 
order.  He  will  not,  therefore,  feel  overwhelmed  with  the  complicated 
nature  of  his  task;  but  his  mind  will  be  left  free  to  perform  the  es- 
sential part,  that  of  finding  words  and  putting  them  in  proper  order 
for  thoughts  which  have  been  already  supplied.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
method  which  is  here  applied  to  a  simple  subject  and  to  young  pupils 
would  be  equally  suitable  for  advanced  pupils  and  for  more  difficult 
themes.  Let  any  one,  for  instance,  first  discuss  with  a  class  of  young 
men  or  young  women  just  beginning  to  think  such  a  subject  as  the 
true  nature  of  Poetry,  or  the  right  conduct  of  the  Understanding, 
taking  care  to  give  briefly  th^  views  of  eminent  writers  who  have 
treated  of  the  subject,  and  showing  the  points  of  difference  as  well  as 
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agreement  among  them,  drawing  out  at  the  same  time  the  notions,  no 
matter  how  crude,  which  the  pupils  may  have  upon  the  subject;  then, 
when  their  minds  have  been  awakened  and  set  thinking,  and  they 
have  been  provided  with  some  material  for  thought  to  feed  on,  you 
may  reasonably  expect  to  get  something  in  return.  And  in  the  midst 
of  much  which  will  be  a  mere  repetition  of  the  thoughts  provided, 
you  will  often  get  something  of  real  freshness  and  originality,  and  set 
a  young  mind  into  action  in  some  direction  that  will  perhaps  have  a 
marked  influence  upon  all  its  after  career. 

We  had  something  to  say  upon  lessons  in  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences; but  we  must  reserve  it  to  give  room  for  Mr.  Russell's  excellent 
paper. 

Mr.  Russell  prefaced  his  exercise  by  saying  that  he  need  not  stop  to  ridicule 
the  practice,  once  more  common  than  now,  of  giving  abstract  subjects  to  young 
pupils,  and  compelling  them  to  rack  and  torture  their  brains  to  write  some- 
thing about  that  of  which  they  knew  very  little  and  cared  less,  making  com- 
position-day the  most  hated  of  all  school -days.  The  composition  exercise 
might  be  made  as  pleasant  to  the  scholar  as  any  other.  Very  little  of  value 
could  be  accomplished  in  this  matter  that  was  done  from  compulsion.  The 
methods  to  be  pursued  to  interest  pupils  in  this  branch  are  various,  but  should 
all  tend  to  show  the  learner  how  to  make  his  own  knowledge  available,  and 
encourage  him  to  make  further  investigations  for  himself. 

To  illustrate  a  method  which  he  had  found  useful  in  his  own  school,  he  made 
use  of  some  written  exercises  handed  in  the  day  before  by  his  pupils.  These 
were  simply  the  result  of  an  ordinary  weekly  exercise,  conducted  briefly  as 
follows:  *'  Scholars,  you  may  take  pencils  and  paper,  and  write  as  many  notes 
as  you  can  while  I  question  you  and  give  some  facts  about  the  subject  for  this 
week's  written  exercise.  How  many  of  you  have  ever  seen  b.  pine-tree?**  An 
hands  are  up:  but  one  says,  "What  kind  of  pine  do  you  mean,  sir?"  "I 
mean  a  white  pine ;  but  how  many  kinds  of  pine  are  there?  "  Several  different 
names  are  given,  which  are  shown  to  be  only  local  names  of  the  three  kinds 
found  in  this  region, —  the  white,  the  Norway,  and  the  pitch. 

'*  Please  tell  me  how  this  tree  looks."  A  variety  of  answers  are  given :  as, 
it  is  tall,  straight;  the  bark  is  rough;  the  bark  is  smooth,  etc.  "Do  you  think 
that  the  bark  is  smooth  on  old  trees?"  "No.  It  is  smooth  on  young  trees, 
but  rough  on  old  ones."  "  Right.  Note  down  as  many  of  these  things  as  you 
can  as  we  proceed.  Can  any  one  tell  how  high  the  tallest  of  the  pines  grow?  " 
Various  answers  are  given.  Where  the  pupils  are  at  fault,  facts  should  be 
given  and  the  truth  made  known.  "  How  many  of  you  have  seen  the  Bunker- 
Hill  Monument?  Do  you  suppose  that  pines  ever  grow  as  high  as  that?" 
Nearly  all  think  not.  They  are  told  of  the  hight  of  some  even  higher.  A 
tree  taller  than  Bunker-Hill  Monument  I  They  are  beginning  to  be  interested 
in  the  pine.  "  How  do  the  branches  grow  from  the  tree?"  One  says  thick; 
another,  in  rings;  another,  in  a  spiral;  still  others,  out  straight,  flat,  etc.  The 
manner  in  which  they  grow  is  shown,  and  the  proper  terms  of  description  de- 
cided upon.  "  How  many  have  seen  a  pine  that  has  been  blown  down  by  the 
wind?  How  did  the  roots  look?  Did  they  appear  to  have  penetrated  deeply 
into  the  ground ?  Do  the  roots  decay  rapidly?  Why  not?"  One  boy  says, 
"  I  know ;  they  are  all  full  of  fat,  and  we  split  them  up  to  get  torches,  so  we 
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can  see  to  spear  fish  in  the  night."    "  Very  well.    But  is  '  fat '  the  right  name 
for  the  substance  that  burns  with  so  brilliant  a  light?  ** 

"Now  what  will  you  say  for  the  appearance  of  the  tree  as  a  whole? **  Dif- 
ferent answers  bring  out  the  words  grand,  splendid,  sublime,  noble,  majestic, 
and  others.  Here,  without  entering  into  a  tedious  discussion  of  the  meanings 
of  words,  the  proper  terms  of  description  must  be  selected.  "  Shall  we  then 
call  the  Pine  the  King  of  the  forest?"  "No,  sir.  The  Oak  is  the  king;  we 
will  call  the  Pine  the  Queen  of  the  forest."  "  Very  well ;  we  will  marry  them, 
then:  The  Oak  and  Pine,  King  and  Queen.  Express  that  in  your  written  ex- 
ercise a«  prettily  as  you  can." 

A  conversation  like  this,  but  more  extended,  resulted  in  a  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows, taken  from  tbe  composition  of  one  of  the  youngest  pupils : 

"  This  is  the  tallest  tree  that  is  found  in  the  eastern  forests.  It  some  times 
grows  to  the  hight  of  two  hundred  feet  in  New  England.  One  was  recently 
cut  in  Eastern  New  York  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  high,  and  one  which 
grew  in  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  was  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  high,  forty-two 
feet  higher  than  Bunker-Hill  Monument.  The  bark  is  rough  on  old  trees,  but 
smooth  on  young  ones.  The  pine  is  very  straight  and  erect,  and  tapers  very 
gradually  to  th§^top.  For  this  reason  it  is  much  used  for  ships'  masts,  flag- 
staff's, etc.  The  branches  grow  in  whorls  from  the  trunk,  and  at  right  angles 
with  it,  one  whorl  coming  out  each  year.  By  this  means  the  age  of  a  young 
tree  may  be  told,  and,  also,  how  much  it  grows  in  a  year. 

"  If  the  Oak,  on  account  of  its  majestic  and  sturdy  appearance,  deserves  the 
name  of  King  of  the  forest,  so  the  Pine,  for  its  light,  graceful,  airy  appear- 
ance, merits  the  title  of  Queen. 

"The  roots  are  found  near  the  surface  of  tbe  ground,  and  for  tl}is  reason  it  is 
ea«ily  blown  over  when  left  alone.  The  roots  do  not  readily  decay.  This  is  on 
account  of  their  being  filled  with  resin." 

Next  may  come  questions  on  the  uses  of  the  wood,  and  its  appearance  and 
and  weight. 

"How  many  of  you  have  a  jack-knife?  What  kind  of  wood  can  you  whit- 
tle most  easily?  Can  it  be  planed  smooth?  Does  a  nail  split  it  readily? 
Does  it  receive  paint  freely?  Why  do  the  gilders  use  it?"  So  its  uses  are 
brought  out,  and  recorded,  as  in  the  following  extract: 

"  The  wood  is  soft,  light,  and  durable.  It  may  be  worked  with  great  ea»e, 
cutting  freely  in  all  directions,  its  greatest  defect  being  want  of  strength.  It 
takes  paint  readily,  for  which  reason  it  is  preferred  for  the  outside  of  buildings, 
and  all  parts  to  be  painted.  It  also  takes  gilding  well.  It  is  extensively  used 
for  pails  and  tubs,  cheap  furniture,  and  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  from  the 
mast  of  a  ship  to  a  friction  match." 

In  the  exercise,  the  method  of  which  what  has  been  given  is  intended  to 
show,  facts  were  brought  out  and  subsequently  arranged  by  the  pupils  in  rela- 
tion to  the  regions  of  which  the  pine  is  a  native,  the  kinds  of  soil  in  which  it 
flourishes,  the  disappearance  of  the  forests,  on  account  of  the  great  demand 
for  the  wood,  the  means  which  may  be  taken  to  replenish  them,  and  other 
things  of  interest.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  pupil  is  made  to  search  his  own 
observation  and  experience  for  facts,  get  others  from  his  mates  and  teacher, 
note  down  some  of  them  during  the  exercise,  and  afterward  arrange  them  as 
his  '  composition '.  He  loses  no  sleep  over  the  matter ;  in  fact,  likes  the  task, 
and  is  hardly  aware  that  it  is  the  'first  step'  leading  to  original  investiga- 
tions when  his  mind  shall  have  become  strengthened  by  judicious  exercise. 

SCMi.TMcb«r. 
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STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Centbalia,  Mabion  Co.,  Illihois,  ) 
Tuesday,  October  16^,  1866.     j 

The  State  Association  op  County  Superintendents  met  at  2  o'clock 
P.M..  in  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church. 

Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in 
the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Stevenson^ 
Superintendent  of  Putnam  county. 

Rev.  Thomas  W.  Hynes,  Supt.  of  Bond  county,  was  appointed  Sec- 
retary. 

The  Chairman  addressed  the  Association  upon  the  objects  of  the 
Association,  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  accomplishment  of  those  ob- 
jects should  be  sought,  urging  the  importance  of  an  earnest  and  en- 
lightened zeal  in  their  attainment,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  popu- 
lar education  in  such  a  government  and  for  such  a  people  as  ours. 

A  dispatch  was  read  from  Superintendent  Eberhart,  of  Cook  county, 
assigning  as  the  reason  of  his  absence  Sickness  in  his  family. 

A  paper  on  the  subject  of  'County  Teachers'  Institutes  —  their  util- 
ity and  necessity,  and  the  best  modes  of  conducting  them  *,  was  read 
by  George  W.  Batchelder,  Supt.  of  Hancock  county. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  Superintendents  from  the  following  coun- 
ties were  found  to  be  present,  viz: 

Adams,  Bond,  Champaign,  Clay,  Clark,  Clinton,  Douglas,  DuPage, 
Fayette,  Greene,  Hancock,  Jackson,  JeflTerson,  Kankakee,  Lawrence, 
Lee,  Marion,  Massac,  McLean,  Monroe,  Moultrie,  Ogle,  Perry,  Piatt, 
Pike,  Pope,  Putnam,  Randolph,  Richland,  Rock  Island,  Saline,  Stark, 
Tazewell,  Union,  Will,  Williamson. 

After  the  reading  of  Mr.  Batchelder's  paper,  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Wilkins.  of  McLean;  Stevenson,  of  Putnam;  An- 
drews, of  Union;  Moore,  of  Marion;  Higby,  of  Kankakee;  Scott,  of 
Massac;  Williamson,  of  Richland;  Leal,  of  Champaign;  and  Roots,  of 
Perry. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  on  Resolutions,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Gest,  of  Rock  Island;  Leal,  of  Champaign;  and  Scott, 
of  Massac. 

A  paper  was  read  by  James  A.  Kennedy,  Supt.  of  Monroe  county, 
on  the  question  '  To  what  extent  should  the  Higher  Branches  be  taught 
in  Common  Schools?' 

The  question  was  discussed  by  the  Chairman,  Messrs.  Roots,  of  Per- 
ry, and  Andrews,  of  Union,  when  the  paper  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions. 
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A  paper  was  read  by  Edward  L.  Wells,  Supt.  of  Ogle  county,  on 
'The  Examination  of  Teachers  —  the  best  methods  of  conducting 
such  examination'. 

The  Association  then  ac^ourned  till  7  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Association  met  at  7  o'clock  p.  m.  , 

The  paper  read  by  the  Supt.  of  Ogle  county,  on  the  examination  of 
teachers,  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Roots,  of  Perry;  Wells,  of  Ogle; 
Stevenson,  of  Putnam;  Leal,  of  Champaign;  Wilkins,  of  McLean; 
Scott,  of  Massac;  Lowry,  of  Lawrence;  Higby,  of  Kankakee;  Kenne- 
dy, of  Monroe;  Andrews,  of  Union;  and  the  Stat*  Superintendent. 

Prof.  Daniel  Wilkins,  Supt.  of  McLean  county,  read  an  essay  on  the 
'Supervision  and  Visitation  of  Schools  by  County  Superintendents'. 

The  Association  a<^ourned  till  8}  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 


Wednesday,  8  1-2  o  clock  A.M.,  17 tk  October. 

The  Association  met,  and  was  opened  with  prayer. 

Prof.  Wilkins,  of  McLean,  moved  that  this  Association  meet  once 
in  each  year.  • 

The  motion  was  adopted,  and  it  was  voted  that  the  next  meeting  be 
held  at  Bloomington,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  October  next,  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M, 

President  Edwards,  of  the  State  Normal  University,  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  this  Association,  and,  being  present,  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  Pace,  Superintendent  of  Jefferson  county,  read  a  paper  on  the 
subject  of  'School  Statistics  of  Townships  and  Districts  —  how  and  by 
whom  they  should  be  collected'. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Bateman,  Messrs.  Roots,  of  Perry; 
Andrews,  of  Union;  Stevenson,  of  Putnam;  Wilkins,  of  McLean; 
Higby,  of  Kankakee;  Lowry,  of  Lawrence;  Scott,  of  Massac;  BatcheJ- 
der,  of  Hancock;  Wells,  of  Ogle;  and  Malone,  of  Randolph. 

President  Edwards  addressed  the  Association  on  the  subject  of 
'Teachers'  Institutes'. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  made  the  following  report,  which 
was  adopted. 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  system  of  granting  State  Certificates  to  the  meritori- 
ous, inaugurated  by  our  present  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
meets  our  hearty  ap{)robation. 

2.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  County  Superintendents  to 
visit  the  schools  of  their  respective  counties ;  and  not  only  to  note  the  method 
of  instruction  adopted  by  the  teacher,  and  make  suggestions  thereon,  but  also 
to  examine  critically  the  condition  of  the  school-building,  furniture,  and 
grounds,  and  impress  on  teacher,  pupils,  and  people,  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining them  in  good  order. 

3.  Resolved,  That  in  the  examination  of  teachers  the  following  facts  are  to 
be  ascertained:  1st,  That  the  candidate  sustains  a  good  moral  character.    2d, 
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That  he  poasesBcfl  the  requisite  knowledge.  3d,  His  aptness  to  teach.  4th, 
That  he  possesses  gentlemanly  habits  and  deportment. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  practice  of  some  teachers  in  introducing  the  higher 
branches  in  their  schools,  to  the  neglect  of  thorough  instruction  in  ih.Q  primary 
branches,  ia  highly  reprehensible. 

6.  Bemlvrd,  That  we  recommend  to  the  careful  consideration  of  members  of 
this  Association  the  valuable  suggestions  contained  in  the  papers  read  by  Su- 
perintendents Batchelder,  Kennedy,  Wells,  Wilkins,  and  Pace,  during  this 
session. 

6.  Resolved,  That  our  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  merits 
our  warmest  regard,  for  the  patience  and  ability  with  which  he  has  presided 
on  this  occasion  ;  for  the  noble  sentiments  contained  in  his  opening  address, 
and  the  numerous  important  suggestions  which  he  has  made. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  Trustees  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  are  enti- 
tled to  our  warmest  thanks  for  kindly  granting  to  us  the  use  of  their  church- 
building  during  this  session. 

8.  Rcfto/ved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  President  Ed- 
wards for  his  valuable  suggestions  and  earnest  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  cause 
of  education;  To  Mr.  Charles  B.  Stone,  Reporter  ot  the  Chicago  Times,  for  his 
interest  in  our  meeting,  and  reporting  its  proceedings;  and  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  he  nas  performed  the  duties  of  his  position. 

9.  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  reouested  ^to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Association  to  the  Illinois  Teacher  for  publication. 

It  wiis  resolved  that  this  Association  reaffirm  the  resolution  passed 
at  its  meeting  in  Bloomington  on  the  subject  of  County  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes. 

It  was  voted  that  we  agree  to  pay  one  dollar  each  for  the  purpose  of 
of  publishing  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  Hon.  Newton  Bate- 
man, Prof  Daniel  Wilkins,  and  President  Richard  Edwards,  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  superintend  the  publication.  (Thirty  dollars 
were  handed  in  for  this  purpose. ) 

The  same  committee  was  ai)pointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  Association  then  adjourned,  to  meet  in  the  City  of  Blooming- 
ton,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  October,  1867,  at  10  o'clock  a,m. 

[Signed]  THOS.  W.  HYNE8,  Secretary. 


Cultivate  the  Moral  Nature. —  Keeping  all  the  while  in  view  the 
object  of  popular  education  —  the  fitting  of  the  people,  by  moral  as 
well  as  intellectual  discipline,  for  self-government, —  no  one  can  doubt 
that  any  system  of  instruction  which  overlooks  the  training  and  im- 
proving of  the  moral  faculties  must  be  wretchedly  and  fatally  defect- 
ive. So  far  from  crime  and  mere  intellectual  cultivation  being  disso- 
ciated in  history  and  statistics,  we  find  them,  unhappily,  old  acquaint- 
ances and  tried  friends.  To  neglect  the  moral  powers  in  education  is 
to  educate  not  quite  half  the  man.  To  cultivate  the  intellect  only  is 
to  unhinge  the  mind  and  destroy  the  balance  of  the  mental  powers;  it 
is  to  light  up  a  recess,  only  th'e  better  to  see  how  dark  it  is.  And  if 
this  is  all  that  is  done  in  popular  education,  then  nothing,  literally 
nothing,  is  done  toward  establishing  popular  virtue  and  forming  a 
moral  people.  Hon.  Damul  D.  Baeh abd. 

42 
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MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE. 
^PoBt'Offlce  Address— <*  505  West  Wiuhingtou  St..  Chiciigo." 


Mental  Arithmetic. —  In  the  recently -revised  edition  of  the  Course 
of  Instruction  in  the  schools  of  Chicago  are  many  valuable  practical 
suggestions  upon  teaching  Arithmetic,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  place 
before  the  readers  of  the  Teacher.  The  following  are  some  general 
hints  upon  teaching  Mental  Arithmetic. 

In  all  the  grades  where  a  text-book  on  this  subject  is  used,  teachers 
should  make  up  many  exercises  similar  in  principle  to  those  of  the 
book,  so  that  principles  may  be  thoroughly  understood.  The  use  of 
prescribed  formulas  at  all  times  is  not  desirable:  it  cripples  independ- 
ent action  and  thought.  After  an  example  is  wrought  according  to 
formula,  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  present  other  methods  of  so- 
lution, and  should  be  commended  for  any  correct  solution,  especially 
if  it  be  brief  and  intelligible. 

The  answer  should,  in  all  mental  exercises,  be  given  first;  and  then 
the  solution  may  or  may  not  be  given,  as  the  teacher  may  prefer,  pro- 
vided the  teacher  is  sure  that  the  pupil  understands  the  correct  meth- 
od of  solution.  A  solution  may  with  profit  be  given  by  several  mem- 
bers of  a  class,  each  person  called  upon  taking  the  solution  exactly 
where  it  was  left  by  his  predecessor,  without  omission  or  repetition  of 
a  word.  This  practice  secures  facility,  attention,  and  accuracy.  For 
the  purpose  of  securing  solutions  according  to  a  prescribed  formula, 
concert  exercises  may  be  made  very  profitable.  Great  pains  should  be 
taken  to  secure  brevity  and  accuracy  in  language,  in  methods,  and  in 
result*. 

Classes  in  Arithmetic  should  have  frequent  extemporaneous  exer- 
cises in  combining  series  of  numbers,  involving  the  principles  which 
they  have  gone  over.  These  numbers  should  be  given  by  the  teacher, 
— slowly  at  first,  and  afterward  with  more  and  more  rapidity,  as  the 
pupils  are  able  to  carry  forward  the  computation.  The  following  is  an 
example:  Take  5,  add  3,  add  10,  subtract  9,  multiply  by  8,  add  20,  add 
8,  subtract  40 — result?  Those  who  are  prepared  to  answer  raise  the 
hand,  and  the  teacher  calls  on  one  or  more  of  them  individually  for 
the  answer,  or  on  all  together.  Exercises  of  this  kind  should  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  pupils  are  able  to  add  simple  numbers  together, 
and  continued  through  the  entire  course.  Similar  examples  may  oc- 
casionally be  carried  rapidly  around  the  class,  each  pupil  giving  in 
turn  the  result  for  one  step  of  the  process,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 
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In  all  exercises  of  this  kind  there  is  danger  that  but  few  will  derive 
benefit  from  them,  unless  the  teacher  is  specially  watchful,  and  calls 
out  often  those  who  do  not  give  evidence  in  their  countenances  of 
mental  activity.  In  all  cases  it  is  well  to  get  answers  from  a  large 
number  of  the  class  before  telling  which  is  right.  This  course  may  bo 
pursued:  An  exercise  is  given;  hands  are  raised;  some  one  called  on 
gives  the  result,  and  all  who  agi'ee  with  the  result  given  drop  their 
hands.  One  of  the  disagreeing  ones  gives  a  result,  and  those  who 
agree  drop  their  hands;  and  so  on  till  all  hands  are  down.  The  teach- 
er then  announces  the  correct  answer,  or,  if  it  be  not  a  lengthy  exer- 
cise, calls  upon  some  one  to  repeat  it,  giving  results  at  ea<^h  step,  that 
those  who  faile^l  may  see  the  causi)  of  their  failure. 

Origin  op  the  Signs  +  and  — .  A  recent  writer  in  the  London  Ath- 
encRum  gives  the  following  as  the  origin  of  the  signs  -f  and  — : 

"The  first  of  these  signs  is  a  contraction  of  ^/  (a  Latin  word  mean- 
ing and).  Et,  by  degrees,  became  &,  and  &  became  -f-.  The  origin  of 
the  second  (  —  )  is  rather  more  singular.  Most  persons  are  aware  that 
it  was  formerly  the  universal  custom,  both  in  writing  and  printing,  to 
omit  some  or  all  of  the  vowels,  or  a  syllable  or  two  of  a  word,  and  to 
denote  such  omission  by  a  short  dash,  thus,  ~,  over  the  word.  The 
word  minus  thus  became  contracted  to  iS^  After  a  time,  the  short 
line  itself,  without  the  letters,  was  considered  sufficient  to  imply  sub- 
traction, and,  by  common  consent,  was  so  used.  Hence  we  have  now 
the  signs  +  and  — ."  Annual  of  Sdentiflc  Dlaoorery. 

Solutions. — 12.  Let  CN  =  PL  =  x.     By  similar  triangles,  BH  :  AH  : : 
LP:  AP,or,  12:2::a::AP.     .'.AP—      PC=LN 

=6-^.    (AE4-LM)XiCN=2(24— l),    and 

07(24—  0  j= — yo — =nuinber  of  square  feet  in 
the  surface  ALME,  which,  by  the  question,  must  be  half  the  board. 

•JOx x* 

.'.  — i=2~~^^-Cl]-  Whence,  j;»- 72a:  =  -360... [2],  and  a:  =  36± 
1^936  =  5.4058,  using  the  lower  sign.  artbmas  martin. 

15.  Given  {[^[[[itXAi;^  to  find  .  and  y. 

[3]...(ar»-h3/")'-f-a:y(iP'-hy')=33616+ar|y^  by  adding  xY  to  [2]  and  fac- 
toring. [4]...(244— 3:y)*-fary(244— a^)=33616-f a^V^  by  transposing  [1] 
and  substituting  in  [3].  [5]...ar^*-|-244xy=25920,  by  performing  op- 
erations indicated  in  [4].  [6] . .  .xy= — 122±  |/ 40804~80,  which  added 
to  and  subtracted  from  [1]  gives  a:=:10,  and  y=8.  SIGMA. 

Another  SohUion. —  Let  a:  -[-  y  =  «,  ary  =  jd,  and  the  proposed  equations 
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become  5»-jp=244...[3],  and  jf*— 3;)5*4-/>*=33616...[4].  Substituting 
for  JO  its  value,  as  given  by  [3],  «*— 244*''— 25920... [5];  whence,  .r=18= 
x+y...[6'].  Substituting  in  [3],  p=HO^--xi/...[l^.  From  [6]  and  [7]  we 
readily  find  x=10,  y=8.  artkmas  makti.v. 

Solved  also  by  J.  M.  Greenwood  and  K.  H.  F. 

16.  Had  the  laborer  worked  every  day,  he  would  have  received  $3X 
40— $120;  but,  as  he  only  received  $100,  he  lost  $20  by  being  idle. 
Each  day  he  was  idle  he  received  $4  less  than  if  he  had  worked,  $3  his 
wages,  and  $1  he  forfeited;  hence,  he  was  idle  as  many  days  as  $4  are 
contained  times  in  $20,  that  is,  5  days.      He  worked  40  —  5  —  35  days. 

Ans.   He  worked  35  days,  and  was  idle  5  days,     j.  i*  b. 
Solved  also  by  A.  Martin,  Sigma,  J.  M.  Greenwood,  and  K.  H.  F. 

17.  Rule. —  From  the  square  of  the  whole  length  of  the  pole  subtract 

the  square  of  the  base,  and  divide  the  remainder  by  twice  the  whole 

(36)2_(24)» 
length  of  the  pole.     ^^ — o~71r —    —  10  An3. 

AS'twnrfAS'o/u^{an.—(36)^-h(24)'=v/ 1872  =  43.266+;  and,  since  similar 
triangles  have  their  like  sides  proportional,  36  :  43.266-r  : :  21. 633+  :  26, 
the  part  broken  off;  36—26=10,  hight  of  the  stump.  sigm.\. 

Third  Solution. —  Draw  BC  equal  to  the  width  of  the  stream,  and  erect 
the  perpendicular  AB  equal  to  the  hight  of  the  pole; 
join  A  and  C,  and  bisect  AC  in  D;  draw  DE  perpendic- 
ular to  AC,  and  E  is  the  point  required.  BE  is  the 
hight  of  the  part  left  standing. 

Demonstration:  Join  C  and  E.      By  the  construction, 
CD^AD,  and  DE  is  perpendicular  to  AC:  .'.  CE  =  AE. 
Calculation:  Xc''^24^-}- 36^=1872;  .*.  AC=v'i872.       By 
similar  triangles,  AB  :  AC  ::  AD  :  AE;    or,  36  :  \^^xii  :: 
il/i872:  AE;    ..  AE=26  feet,  and  36— 26=10  feet-^BE. 

Fourth  Solution. —  Let  BC  represent  the  w^idth  of  the  stream,  AC=the 
hight  of  the  part  of  the  pole  left  standing,  and 
AB  =  the  broken  part.  Put  BC=a,  and  AB-h  AC 
=b.  Let  AC=x;  then  AB  =  6  — ar,  and,  by  the 
property  of  the  right-angled  triangle,  a^-f-a*  = 

(b-xy... 11'];  or,  a^=b^-2bx...[2l  and  x=^^^ 

ARTEMAS  MARTIN. 

Fifth  Solution. — Let  x=hight  of  the  part  standing,  and  36— x=length 
of  the  part  that  extends  to  the  opposite  bank.  By  the  question,  x*— 
576  =  1296— 72x+x^     .'.  ar=10  feet.  j.  m.  greenwood. 

Solved  also  by  K.H.F. 

Problem. — 18.  A  gentleman  has  a  lot  12  rods  square  which  he  wishes 
to  set  out  in  trees.  How  many  will  it  require,  each  tree  being  one  rod 
from  the  other,  and  none  within  half  a  rod  of  the  fence?  r  w.  o. 


EDITOirS  DEPAllTMENT. 


EDITOR'S     CHAIR. 


George  Peabodt's  Donation  to  Harvard  College. — 

Qbokobtown,  Mass.,  October  8. 
To  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  His  Excellency  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
Francis  Peabody,  Stephen  Salisbury,  Asa  Gray,  Jeffries  Wyman,  and  George 
Peabody  Russell,  Esq'rs: 

Gentlemen  —  Accompanying  this  letter  I  inclose  an  instrument  giving  to  you 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($150,000)  in  trust  for  the  foundation 
and  maintenance  of  a  Museum  and  Professornhip  of  American  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology  in  connection  with  Harvard  Universitv. 

I  have  for  some  years  had  the  purpose  of  contributing,  as  I  might  find  op- 
portunity, to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  honored  and  ancient  University  of 
our  (/omnionwealth,  and  I  trust  that,  in  view  of  the  importance  and  national 
character  of  the  proposed  department,  and  its  interesting  relations  to  kindred 
investigations  in  otter  countries,  the  means  I  have  chosen  may  prove  ac- 
ceptable. 

On  learning  of  your  acceptance  of  the  trust,  and  of  the  assent  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  to  its  terms,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  pay 
over  to  you  the  sum  I  have  named. 

Aside  from  the  provisions  of  the  instrument  of  gift,  I  leave  in  your  hands 
the  details  and  management  of  the  trust;  only  suggesting  that,  in  view  of  the 
obliteration  or  destruction  of  the  works  and  remains  of  the  ancient  races  of 
this  continent,  the  labor  of  exploration  and  collection  be  commenced  at  as 
early  a  day  as  practicable;  and  also,  that  in  the  event  of  discoverer  in  America 
of  human  remains,  or  implements  of  an  earlier  geological  period  than  the 
present,  especial  attention  be  given  to  their 'study  and  their  comparison  with 
those  founa  in  other  countries. 

With  the  hope  that  the  Museum,  as  thus  established  and  maintained,  may 
be  instrumental  in  promoting  and  extending  its  department  of  science,  and 
with  fullest  confidence  that  under  your  care  the  best  means  will  be  adopted  to 
secure  the  end  desired, 

I  am,  with  great  respect, 

Your  humble  servant, 

GEORGE  PEABODY. 

The  instrument  of  conveyance  provides  that  $45,000  of  the  $150,000  shall  be 
invested  as  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  applied  to  forming  and  pre- 
serving collections  of  antiquities,  and  objects  relating  to  the  early  races  of  the 
American  Continent,  or  such  (including  such  books  and  works  as  may  form  a 
good  working  library  for  the  departments  of  science  indicated)  as  shall  be  re- 
quisite for  the  investigation  and  illustration  of  archeeology  and  ethnology  in 
general,  in  main  and  special  reference,  however,  to  the  Aboriginal  American 
races.  The  income  of  the  further  sum  of  $45,000  is  to  be  applied  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  Professorship  of  American  Archseology  and 
Ethnology  in  Harvard  University ;  said  professor  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Over- 
seers, in  the  same  manner  as  other  professors  are  appointed,  but  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  founder  or  the  Board  of  Trustees.     He  shall  have  charge  of 
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the  above-mentioned  collections,  and  shall  deliver  one  or  more  courses  of  lec- 
tures annually,  under  the  direction  of  the  government  of  the  University,  on 
subjects  connected  with  said  departments  of  science.  The  remaining  sum  of 
$60,000  is  to  be  invested  and  accumulated  as  a  building  fund,  until  it  shall 
amount  to  at  least  $100,000,  when  it  may  be  employed  in  the  erection  of  a  suit- 
able fire-proof  museum-building,  upon  land  to  be  given  for  that  purpose,  free 
of  all  cost  or  rental,  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College — the 
building  when  completed  to  become  the  property  of  the  college,  for  the  use  of 
this  trust,  and  none  other. 

Mr.  Peabody  gave  a  few  days  ago  twenty -five  thousand  dollars  ($25,000)  to 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.  In  view  of  these  donations,  the  following 
action  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association  seems  to  have  bees 
eminently  proper: 

Mr.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  moved  the 

adoption  of  the  following  resolution : — 

Resolved.  That  the  teachers  of  Mawachusetts  cordially  recognize  and  most  gratefUly  appreciate 
the  maniflcent  donations  of  George  Peabody,  Esq.,  of  Liondon,  so  wisely  beetowed,  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  libraries  and  courses  of  lectures,  the  endowment  of  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Mr.  Northrop,  in  presenting  the  resolution,  highly  eulogised  Mr.  Peabodj. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  by  a  standing  vote. 

The  Colored  State  Convention. — The  Committee  on  Education  argue  that 
question  logically  and  effectually,  and  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  less  than 
one  hundred  colored  children  are  admitted  to  the  public  schools  of  this  state, 
and  that  eight  thousand  colored  boys  and  girls  are  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
free  schools.  They  appeal  for  educational  facilities  that  they  may  elevate 
themselves  and  prove  the  manhood  of  twenty -two  thousand  colored  citizens  of 
Illinois. 

The  resolutions  are  as  follows : 

Whsmas,  Taxation  without  repmeentatlon  Is  contrary  to  the  genins  and  spirit  of  onr  Repobli- 
can  institutions ;  and  w?ieretu.  The  colored  people  of  tb;;  State  of  IIMnois  are  Uxed  Ibr  the  sap- 
port  of  the  public  schools,  and  denied  by  the  laws  of  the  state  the  right  of  tending  their  childreo 
to  said  schools;  therefore, 

Ruolvedy  That  we  regard  it  a  gross  usurpation,  unjustly  shown  toward  the  colored  citizens  of 
Illinois,  and  that  this  OouTention  do  hereby  recommend  to  the  colored  people  of  this  state  to  send 
their  petitions  to  our  Legislature  asking  for  the  repeal  of  said  law. 

Resolved.  That  our  State  Legislature,  having  ratified  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  StAt4>s  abolishing  slavery,  and  having  repealed  a  part  of  the  black  code,  giving  to  colored 
men  the  right  to  testify  In  courts  of  Justice,  roust  be  regarded  as  being  still  remiss  in  her  duty  nn- 
til  she  educates  the  children  of  three  thousand  colored  men  who  helped  to  fill  the  quota  of  this  state. 

Resdved,  That  to  deprive  us  and  our  children  of  this  invaluable  right,  honorably  and  patriot- 
ically defended  by  the  blood  of  our  fitthers,  brothers,  and  sons,  is  treating  us  with  wrong  and 
cruel  injustice,  unheard  of  in  any  civflized  land  or  country,  whose  government,  national  or  state, 
has  received  die  services  of  black  soldiers  in  defending  the  liberty  of  the  entire  people. 

Tbansmisbion  of  Bound. —  The  workmen  on  the  opposite  ends  of  the  Chicago 
tunnel  have  approached  to  within  six  hundred  and  forty  feet  of  each  other. 
Some  experiments  have  recently  been  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  con- 
ducting power  of  the  clay  intervening  between  the  working  parties.  It  was 
found  that  the  ordinary  stroke  with  the  pick  could  not  be  hear  at  the  other 
side,  but  that  if  a  stone  or  piece  of  metal,  imbedded  in  the  clay,  were  struck, 
the  vibration  was  communicated  through  the  mass  of  clay,  and  the  noise  heard 
distinctly  at  the  distance  of  six  hundred  and  forty  feet.  A  pistol  fired  was  not 
heard  on  the  other  side.  The  fact  seemed  to  be  established  that  the  vibrations 
of  the  air  were  not  readily  communicated  to  the  clay,  but  that  those  of  the 
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clay  were  easily  transmitted  to  the  air.  The  tunnel  is  huilt  under  the  bed  of 
the  lake,  about  seventy  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  About  half  of  this 
distaoce  is  through  solid  clay.  Workmen  underneath  can  distinctly  hear  the 
noise  of  the  steamboats  passing  overhead.  w. 

CiBCULAB  No.  3  of  Supt.  Wells,  of  Ogle  County,  contains,  among  other  things, 
the  following : 

Qualifications  for  Certificates. —  Before  receiving  a  certificate  of  second  grade, 
a  teacher  shall  have  a  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  to  cube  root — thorough  as  to 
the  solution  of  problems ;  shall  understand  the  general  principles  of  English 
Grammar,  and  be  able  to  parse  correctly  sentences  not  difficult;  shall  have  a 
good  knowledge  of  Descriptive  Geography,  especially  of  the  United  States  j 
also  understand  the  principles  of  Mathematical  Geography,  as  commonly 
found  in  our  geographical  text-books;  shall  be  acquainted  with  the  principal 
events  in  the  History  of  the  United  States ;  and  shall  read,  write,  and  spell  well. 

Before  receiving  a  certificate  of  first  grade,  a  teacher  shall  have  —  in  addi- 
tion to  the  qualifications  for  a  second  grade  —  a  technical  and  also  a  philosoph- 
ical knowledge  of  all  the  branches,  as  required  by  law:  said  teacher,  for  in- 
stance, to  be  required  to  understand  the  principles  of  Map-drawing;  analyze 
words  by  giving  separately  the  sounds  of  the  same ;  analyze  and  parse  more 
difficult  sentences ;  give  good  analysis  of  problems  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  and 
complete  Practical  Arithmetic,  and  explain  its  principles  from  beginning  to 
end ;  give  a  fuller  account  of  the  History  of  the  United  States;  and  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  rules  of  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Penmanship ;  and,  further, 
he  shall  prove  himself,  upon  visitations  of  his  school  by  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, to  be  a  good,  thorough,  and  practical  teacher. 

After  a  teacher  has  received  a  certificate  of  second  grade,  he  need  not  ex- 
pect to  receive  another,  even  of  second  grade,  without  another  examination  — 
the  idea  being  that  teachers  should  qualify  themselves  for  certificates  of 
first  grade. 

The  following  plan  is  suggested  for  the  benefit  of  those  teachers  who,  hav- 
ing received  certificates  of  second  grade,  are  desirous  of  obtaining  certificates 
of  first  grade : 

Let  each  teacher  make  Orthography,  Reading,  and  Penmanship,  the  branch- 
es of  special  study  for  the  next  year,  and  prove  himself  at  the  next  examina- 
tion qualified  in  these  branches  for  a  certificate  of  first  grade.  In  like  manner 
take  Geography  and  History  of  the  United  States  for  the  second  year,  and 
Arithmetic  and  Grammar  for  the  third  year.  Thus,  having  qualified  himself 
in  knowledge  of  book's,  if  he  has  proved  himself  a  good  practical  teacher,  he 
will  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  first  grade. 

Probabilities. — That  many  persons,  thinking  examinations  a  farce,  will  be 
refused  certificates. 

That  some  will  even  commence  teaching  and  then  be  refused  certificates. 

That  there  will  not  be  more  than  twenty  valid  certificates  of  first  grade  at 
any  one  time  in  the  county. 

Conclusions. —  Of  the  teachers  at  this  date  in  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  schools  in  Ogle  county,  about  one-eighth  do  not  receive  as  much  pay  for 
teaching  as  they  earn ;  about  one-fourth  receive  an  equivalent  for  their  servi- 
ces ;  while  one-half  receive  more  than  they  earn,  and  one-eighth  do  not  earn 
any  thing,  and  the  wages  might  be  better  paid  to  them  for  staying  at  home. 
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Some  who  pasB  better  ezaminations  are  not  so  good  teachers  as  others  who 
poBsesa  just  the  necessary  qualifications  to  be  successful  in  procuring  cer- 
tificates. 

After  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  books,  the  success  of  the  teacher 
does  not  so  much  depend  upon  the  increase  of  such  knowledge  as  it  does  upen 
the  improvement  in  methods  of  teaching. 

Some  teach  a  dozen  terms  and  do  not  improve  so  much  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing as  others  who  have  only  taught  one-fourth  as  long. 

Evidently  Mr.  Wells  has  an  idea  that  school-teachers  ought  to  grow,  and 
that  school -teaching  is  a  profession. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association  held  its  twenty-second 
annual  meeting  in  Boston  during  three  days  of  the  second  week  of  October. 
The  reports  we  have  seen  show  that  it  must  have  been  a  very  pleaaant  occa- 
sion, and  that  there  was  some  work  done.  We  clip  from  the  Boston  Advertiser 
the  following  summary  of  a  lecture  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.D.,  President  of 
Tufts  College: 

Dr.  Miner's  address  was  able  and  comprehensive,  and  was  concerning  the 
moral  tendency  of  the  common-school  system  of  Massachusetts.  He  held 
that  our  system  of  common  schools  had  directly  and  within  it«elf  a  moral 
tendency.  First,  it  is  seen  in  the  implicit  obedience  which  the  external  and 
internal  arrangement  of  the  school  requires  of  the  pupils.  In  enlarging  on 
this  point,  the  speaker  said  that  while  we  should  remember  that  it  is  our 
duty  tb  rule  as  far  as  practicable  by  reason,  we  should  not  forget  that  there 
is  a  time  in  the  life  of  the  child  when  implicit  obedience  should  be  rigidly  re- 
quired of  him.  If  he  is  taught  submission  at  this  time,  he  will  remember  it 
during  life.  It  is  in  our  schools  that  the  foundation  of  government  is  laid,  or, 
if  laid  in  the  home  circle,  it  is  matured  in  the  school -room. 

The  moral  tendency  is  seen,  in  the  second  place,  in  the  habitual  nurture  of 
self-denial  and  self-control  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  The  diflference  between 
the  school-room  and  the  play-ground,  the  non- intercourse  of  the  school-room 
and  the  pleasant  communion  of  home,  the  labor,  the  hard  work  of  the  school, 
and  the  pleasant  relaxation  and  pleasures  of  the  home  circle,  are  so  extreme 
that  we  can  not  wonder  if  the  tax  on  the  child  is  severe.  When  we  consider 
this,  we  are  surprised  to  find  that,  with  few  exceptions,  when  the  appointed 
time  comes,  the  play,  the  home,  and  all  its  charms,  are  set  aside,  and  the 
study,  the  non-intercourse,  the  work,  are  welcomed  in  the  school-room. 
There  is  in  this  a  spirit  of  self-control,  of  self-denial,  which  we  are  slow  to 
appreciate. 

Thirdly,  the  moral  tendency  of  our  common-school  system  is  shown  in  the 
subject-matter  of  the  instruction  communicated  by  the  teacher ;  and  fourthly, 
in  the  united  example  of  wise  men, —  in  their  sayings,  their  legislation,  their 
sacrifices  in  affirming  the  superiority  of  mind,  with  its  development  and  cul- 
ture, over  all  material  things.  In  conclusion.  Dr.  Miner  entreated  the  teach- 
ers before  him  to  consider  the  importance  of  the  labor  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged, the  value  of  the  influence  they  exert  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils  whom 
they  have  under  their  charge,  and  the  influence  in  life  they  exert  by  the  in- 
struction they  impart,  and  the  weight  of  personal  example  which  they  exer- 
cise over  them. 

C.  C.  Chase,  of  Lowell,  was  chosen  President,  and  R.  C.  Metcalf,  of  Boston, 
Corresponding  Secretary  for  the  next  year. 
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Mainx  hae  established  and  put  in  successful  operation  a  Normal  School ;  and 
now  she  is  about  to  take  the  next  step,  in  establishing  an  educational  journal 
to  be  called  The  Maine  Normal,  with  G.  M.  Gage,  Principal  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Farmington,  for  editor.  We  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  it  among 
our  exchanges.  The  terms  are  $1.50  for  a  single  copy  one  year:  the  first  num- 
ber will  be  issued  about  the  first  of  December. 

Miss  Esther  M.  Spbaoue,  a  graduate  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University,  for 
some  years  a  teacher  in  the  Peoria  schools,  has  recently  resigned  a  position  in 
the  Chicago  schools,  to  accept  an  appointment  in  the  Normal  School  at  Platte- 
ville,  Wisconsin. 

James  Cbuikshank,  LL.D.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Cruikshank  has  for  many  years  been  the  editor 
of  the  New- York  Teacher,  and  an  active  laborer  in  difi*erent  departments  of 
the  educational  work  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  will  be  a  valuable  cola- 
borer  with  the  present  efficient  Superintendent,  J.  W.  Bulkley,  Esq. 

Pennsylvania. — Prof.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  late  Principal  of  the  Normal  School 
at  Millersville,  has  been  appointed  State  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  this 
state. 

Mabtland. — The  First  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Normal  School  of  Maryland, 
July,  1866,  contains  the  following  summary:  Ladies,  40 j  gentlemen,  8.  Total, 
48.    Graduates,  14. 


LOCAL     INTELLIOENCB. 


Our  Next  State  Superintendent. —  The  issue  of  this  number  of  the  Teacher 
having  been  unavoidably  delayed  until  after  the  state  election,  we  are  able  to 
announce  that  Hon.  Newton  Bateman  has  been  reelected  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  of  Illinois,  for  a  term  of  four  years ;  and  that  he  has  re- 
ceived a  much  larger  majority  of  votes  than  has  ever  before  been  given  to  any 
candidate  for  any  office  in  the  state. 

State  Association. — The  Executive  Committee  have  decided  that  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers*  Association  shall  be  held  at  Jackson- 
ville. We  are  not  advised  of  the  precise  time  of  meeting,  but  presume  it  will 
be,  as  usual,  either  the  last  full  week  in  December,  or  the  week  comprising 
the  last  days  of  December  and  the  first  of  January.  We  expect  to  publish  a 
full  programme  of  exercises,  with  other  customary  announcements,  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Teacher. 

Chicago — Twiflh   AnmMl  Report,— Throng   the   kindness  of  Hon.   J.   L. 
Pickard,  Superintendent  of  Chicago  Public  Schools,  wc  are  in  possession  of  the 
advance  sheets  of  the  above-named  volume.      It  contains  the  reports  of  the  Su- 
43 
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perintendeiit,  President,  and  various  committees  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
full  statistics  of  the  schools  for  the  past  year. 

Though  local  in  its  character,  this  report  contains  much  that  is  of  genenil  in- 
terest. As  exhibiting  the  workings  of  the  Chicago  schools  and  containing  sug- 
gestions drawn  from  the  experience  of  men  who  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
trusts  committed  to  their  care,  the  volume  is  of  value  to  every  educator.  Brief 
extracts  from  several  of  the  reports  have  been  laid  before  our  readers  at  the  time 
when  they  were  presented  to  the  Board.  At  present  our  space  will  allow  as  to 
give  only  the  following  items. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  eight  male  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
female  applicants  examined  for  positions  as  teachers,  of  whom  five  males  and 
seventy-two  females  received  certificates,  and  two  males  and  thirty-nine  females 
appointments. 

Eighty-eight  boys  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  girls  were  examined  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Higli  School,  of  whom  sixty -eight  boys  and  one  hundred  and  thirtj- 
one  girls  were  admitted.  The  average  age  of  those  admitted  was — boys,  16  yrs. 
2  mos.;  girls,  15  yrs.  6  mos. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  attending  the  evening  schools  was  '751.  The 
average  cost  per  pupil  (calculated  on  average  attendance)  was  $9.64. 

The  present  number  of  teachers  is  265,  an  increase  of  20  during  the  year. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  through  the  year  was  14,609 ;  per 
cent,  of  daily  attendance,  92.8;  percent,  of  tardinesses,  9;  number  of  promotions 
from  grade  to  grade,  13,439. 

It  is  estimated  that  5,259  children  in  the  city  are  due  in  the  public  schools  who 
are  not  found  there  at  any  time  in  the  year. 

The  average  number  belonging  is  8.1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 

Twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  pupils  belong  to  the  Grammar  Department,  and 
seventy -nine  per  cent,  to  the  Primary. 

The  average  length  of  time  required  for  passing  through  the  ten  grades  of  the 
District  Schools  is  eight  years  and  nine  months,  divided  as  follows:  Six  months 
for  the  lowest,  eight  months  for  each  of  the  next  two  higher,  nine  months  each 
for  the  next  two  in  order,  and  one  year  each  for  the  five  highest 

The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  for  the  year  has  been  54  in  the 
Grammar  and  71  in  the  Primary  Department  w. 

Knox  County  Tkachers'  Association  met  at  Knoxville,  Thursday,  Oct  18th, 
and  continued  in  session  during  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

After  the  usual  opening  exercises,  J.  W.  Bird,  Superintendent  of  Knoxville 
Graded  School,  took  charge  of  the  class  in  Mental  Arithmetic.  He  would  have 
scholars  careful  to  observe  a  proper  formula,  and  preserve  the  order  of  statement 
in  the  solution;  would  have  a  class  recite  promiscuously,  the  example  to  be  read 
but  once ;  recemmends  a  frequent  exercise  in  silent  and  rapid  combination  of 
numbers,  the  whole  class  engaging ;  would  have  no  assistance  by  marks  or  other- 
wise ;  thinks  the  mental  arithmetic  should  precede  the  written.  A  general  dis- 
cussion followed.  Some  would  have  the  mental  arithmetic  accompany  the  writ- 
ten. Mr.  Knapp  would  have  the  solution  of  one  or  two  examples  represented  bj 
signs  on  the  blackboard  after  the  mental  solution. 
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B.  P.  Marsh,  Superintendent  of  Oneida  Graded  School,  presented  the  subject 
of  Geography  in  tiie  following  manner :  Scholars  were  to  consider  the  subject  as 
divided  into  three  departments,  viz:  Physical,  Political,  and  >lathematical;  then, 
after  learning  the  divisions  and  definitions  of  each  department,  each  scholar  is 
to  form  a  chart  of  each  department,  and  so  thoroughly  fix  the  arrangement  in  the 
mind  as  to  be  able  from  memory  to  place  the  same  neatly  upon  the  board,  as  he 
may  be  frequently  called  upon  to  do  so.  When  thus  prepared,  he  is  ready  for 
Descriptive  Geography.  In  stead  of  committing  the  description  of  several  states 
or  countries  and  forgetting  almost  as  soon,  or  being  so  confused  as  hardly  to 
know  to  what  state  a  statement  refers,  he  would  have  the  scholar  apply  his  chart, 
noting  first  the  physical  features,  which  determine  to  some  extent  the  habits  and 
occupation  of  the  people,  next  the  political,  and  lastly  the  mathematical.  In 
this  way  the  whole  story  is  told,  and  the  scholar  has  something  to  sustain  his 
memory.  The  chart  may  be  applied  to  a  grand  division  of  the  land,  or  to  a  sub- 
division of  the  same.  To  teach  Geography  to  primary  scholars,  he  would  give 
oral  instructions  for  some  time  before  using  the  book.  Map-drawing  was  also 
recommended. 

The  Oouniy  Superintendent,  having  several  times  visited  Mr.  Marsh's  school, 
stated  that  he  uses  the  chart-method  in  giving  instruction  in  almost  every  branch, 
the  scholars  being  required  to  be  ready  to  write  from  memory  a  synopsis  of  the 
branch  studied ;  and  that  this,  as  his  school  proves,  is  a  very  effective  way  of 
teaching. 

Mr.  Bird  followed  the  instructions  in  Geography  with  physical  exercises. 
Some  one  remarked  that  such  exercises  should  be  frequent  in  school,  as  they 
would  be  useful  to  straighten  up  scholars  and  shake  off  drowsiness. 

Miss  Jessie  Bassett  read  an  essay  on  '  Pet  Theories '. 

Mr.  Knapp  made  some  remarks  on  Object  Teaching,  speaking  of  the  five  senses 
being  the  natural  channel  through  which  to  give  knowledge ;  and  each  of  these 
faculties  should  be  early  cultivated. 

In  the  evening  J.  H.  Knapp  conducted  a  normal  class  in  Arithmetic ;  had  prob- 
lems illustrating  different  principles  solved  on  the  board ;  recommended  that 
any  scholar  raise  the  hand  when  any  part  was  subject  to  criticism,  in  all  classes 
except  of  quite  mature  minds,  at  the  time  of  the  error,  rather  than  postpone  to 
the  eud  of  the  recitation,  at  the  risk  of  forgetting  it.  When  ready  for  the  solu- 
tion, the  scholar  should  first  state  clearly  what  he  is  required  to  do;  second,  the 
working;  and  lastly,  the  conclusion.  As  a  scholar  repeats  a  rule,  let  him  be 
brought  to  the  recitation-seat;  the  teacher  to  read  the  problem,  some  times  for 
the  whole  class,  and  at  others  a  particular  one  for  each  member  of  the  class ;  the 
scholar  stating  it  from  the  board  after  solution. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Beecher,  of  Knox  College,  gave  a  lecture  on  'Unconscious  Influ- 
ences*. 

P.  H.  San  ford  conducted   a  class  in  reading  with  larger  scholars.     He  would 
have  promiscuous  reading  by  the  class,   and  at  the  close  of  each  one's  reading 
any  or  several  members  may  criticise.     The   teacher  should  then  read  the  same  ' 
as  a  model  of  good  reading,  unless  some  member  of  the  class  is  a  better  reader, 
in  which  case  such  scholar  should  do  most  of  the  model  reading. 

J.  W.  Bird  made  some  remarks  upon  teaching  Grammar,  and  the  subject  was 
further  continued  by  Prof.  Standish.     Mr.  Bird  would  have  scholars  commence  by 
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oral  instruction  from  the  teacher,  and  continue  this  method  for  considerable  time 
before  using  the  book.  Prof.  Standish  spent  most  of  the  time  in  analysis  of  sen- 
tences. Would  have  a  scholar  understand  —  Ist,  whether  a  sentence  was  simple 
or  complex ;  2d,  dependent  or  independent ;  8d,  transitive  or  intransitive.  Said 
be  could  bring  the  analysis  to  such  a  system  that  every  member  of  a  class  would, 
though  alone,  give  the  same  rendering  to  a  composition  never  seen  before. 

Prof.  Comstock,  in  treating  of  Orthography,  gave  exercises  on  the  rules  of 
spelling,  and  urged  attention  to  them  as  valuable  aids  in  acquiring  habits  of  cor- 
rect spelling. 

Prof.  Standish  occupied  two  hours  in  giving  instructions  on  the  subject  of 
Arithmetic.  Would  have  beginners  commence  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  or  di- 
vide, not  by  the  units*  column  at  first,  but  by  any  others,  to  teach  scholars  the 
value  of  figures  in  certain  positions ;  would  have  no  rules  recited  at  first,  but 
deduce  the  rule  from  the  solution  ;  take  no  example  as  correct  until  proof  is  given. 

Miss  Hurlburt  read  an  essay.  Subject:  'Woman's  part  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion '. 

A  lecture  was  given  on  Friday  evening  by  Prof.  Dickinson,  of  Hedding  Seminary. 

On  Saturday,  Miss  L.  Y.  Dinsmoor  read  an  essay  on  *  Thoroughness*,  and  Mr. 
Enapp  one  on  '  The  Teacher's  Preparation  *. 

Among  the  many  questions  from  the  Query  Box  were  the  following:  *Doea  the 
Mississippi  run  up  hill?'  *What  is  the  Equator?'  not  so  easily  answered  as 
might  at  first  be  supposed.  *How  many  revolutions  of  the  earth  in  S65  days?' 
Answer,  by  Prof.  Standish,  866. 

The  following  are  among  the  resolutions  adopted : 

That  much  good  would  resalt  In  the  meetings  of  the  ABiociatioa  by  the  diBCUBaion  of  branches 
of  study  by  the  members. 

That  we  recommend  the  topical  mode  of  teaching. 

That  teachers  in  their  mental  and  moral  habits  should  be  examples  to  their  papils,  on  the  prio- 
ple  that  all  should  be  what  they  wonld  have  others  to  be. 

That  want  of  punctuality  is  a  grievous  defect,  and  that  teachers  especially  ought  to  be  ponctusL 

That  we  will  support  Gongress  in  proper  efforts  to  establish  liberty,  until  free  speech,  a  free 
press,  and  free  schools,  shall  be  the  heritage  of  all  who  dwell  beneath  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

That  we  have  implicit  confidence  in  our  State  Superintendent,  Newton  Bateman ;  and  we  will 
use  our  influence  and  votes  for  his  reflection. 

DuPage  County. —  At  the  call  of  the  County  Superintendent,  C.  W.  Rich- 
mond, Esq.,  between  fifty  and  sixty  teachers  —  three-fourths  ladies — assembled 
at  Wheaton,  and  effected  a  permanent  organization  under  the  name  *  The  Du- 
Page County  Teachers'  Association'.  The  exercises  usual  in  teachers'  insti- 
tutes were  conducted  for  three  days  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers  them- 
selves. It  was  deemed  better  that  they  should  rely  on  themselves,  and  from  the 
spirit  and  interest  manifested  it  is  believed  that  quite  as  much  benefit  was  de- 
rived from  the  meetings  as  if  some  'distinguished  educator'  had  been  import- 
ed from  abroad  to  do  the  thinking,  talking,  and  managing  for  the  teachers. 
Mr.  Richmond  presided,  and  carried  out  the  policy,  as  far  as  practicable,  of 
keeping  every  one  employed.  One  of  the  evils  connected  with  teachers'  insti- 
tutes as  they  are  generally  conducted,  is  the  fact  that  by  far  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  teachers  present  take  no  active  part  in  the  exercises,  but  are  the 
mere  passive  recipients  of  whatever  is  offered  to  them,  be  it  good,  bad,  or  in* 
diflbrent.     Earnest,  and  in  a  good  degree  successful,  efforts  were  made  to  rem- 
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edy  this  evil  by  giving  every  one  something  to  do,  thus  begetting  that  inter- 
est in  hU  that  is  too  often  coniiiied  to  the  few.  Much  of  the  vivacity  and 
intei-est  were  doubtless  the  result  of  the  two- weeks  drill  which  a  number  of 
the  teachei-8  present  had  received  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Richmond. 

Messrs.  Rolfe  and  Hei  rick,  of  Cook  County,  who  were  present  a  part  of  the 
time,  contributed  much  by  their  spirited  and  instructive  addresses. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  commending  the  *  Illinois  Teacher'  to  the  patron- 
age and  careful  perusal  of  parents  and  teachers.  Also,  one  indorsing  and  com- 
mending the  course  of  our  County  Superintendent.  This  is  well  deserved.  Mr. 
Richmond  is  a  thorough  teacher  in  spirit,  attainments,  and  practice,  and  he 
is  enlisted  henrt  and  soul  in  the  good  work  of  raising  the  teachers  and  schools 
of  our  county  to  a  higher  standard  and  a  higher  deg^j-ee  of  usefulness.  He 
holds  the  office  for  the  people  and  not  wholly  for  himself,  and  he  deserves  all 
the  support  and  encouragement  which  earnest,  honest,  and  well-directed  efiforts 
merit.  The  organization  and  drill  of  the  *  teachers'  class',  before  alluded  to, 
were  in  a  high  degree  beneficial  to  those  wlio  composed  it,  as  they  them- 
selves testify,  and  the  instruction  was  aiforded  to  them  without  expense  other 
than  for  food  and  lodging. 

The  evening  sessions  of  the  Association  were  devoted  to  lectures  by  Prof. 
Lumry,  of  Wheaton  College;  Hon.  Newton  Batcman;  and  President  Edwards. 
Prof.  Lumry's  lecture  was  on  ^Language  and  English  Grammar',  and  showed 
much  acuteness  and  originality  of  thought.  The  other  lectures  were  each  an 
eloquent  and  powerful  assertion  of  the  right  and  duty  of  the  state  to  give  to 
every  child,  of  whatever  race,  color,  or  condiiion,  the  most  complete  attaina- 
ble education  —  physical,  moral,  mental,  and  eesthetical.  They  were  addressed 
to  appreciative  and  intelligent  audiences,  and  can  not  fail  to  do  good. 

The  Association  agreed  to  meet  annually,  and  adjourned  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Champaion  County  Tkachkrs'  Institute. — The  meeting  of  the  Champaign 
County  Teachers'  Institute,  which  was  held  in  the  Graded-School  House,  in  Ur- 
bana,  on  the  26th,  27th  and  28th  of  September,  was  a  glorious  success.  The 
weather  was  beautiful,  and  every  thing  passed  oflF  in  fine  order,  all  feeling  that 
it  was  good  for  us  to  be  here. 

About  seventy-five  teachers  were  present,  who  showed  by  their  lively  interest 
that  they  have  the  ring  of  the  true  metal. 

The  departments  of  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  Geography,  were  ander  the 
charge  of  Messrs.  Hamilton,  Burrill,  and  Case,  respectively.  The  Word-Method 
of  teaching  little  children  to  read  was  well  illustrated  by  some  of  our  Primary 
Teacher&  Pres.  Edwards,  who  was  present  part  of  the  time,  conducted  Read- 
ing, and  an  exercise  on  How  to  Study  the  Language. 

The  evening  sessions  were  principally  devoted  to  discussions  and  readings.  Rev. 
Mr.  Remington  delivered  a  lecture  on  *The  Verbal  Man'.  Essays  were  read  — 
by  Mrs.  Nott  on  'The  Model  Teacher',  and  Mr.  Burrill  on  *The  Scholar  and  his 
Mission '. 

On  Friday  evening,  long  before  the  speaker  arrived,  the  Court-House  was  filled 
to  overflowing  by  an  appreciative  audienoo  who  came  to  hear  President  Edwards 
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lectare  on  the  subject  ^  Uniyersal  Education  Necessary  in  a  Republic  *.  The  lec- 
ture was  a  rare  production,  and  strengthened  the  belief  in  the  minds  of  all  thmi 
Illinois  possesses  the  greatest  educator  in  the  nation. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  the  following  was  unanimously  adopted : 


Wherkas,  We,  the  teacfaera  of  Champaign  county,  hare  aanenibled  for  the  pnrpoen  of  t 
and  enconrafdng  each  other  in  making  preparation  for  the  great  work  we  are  called  upon  to  i 
form ;  and  vhereas,  during  onr  session  we  have  been  assisted  greatly  by  the  earaest  efforts  of  ovr 
able  fMond  Pres.  Kdwards ;  therefore, 

Retfilved^  (1.)  That  we  extend  to  Pres.  Edwards  onr  heartfelt  thanks  for  his  ralnable  aaeistaBoe. 

(2.)  That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  aUo  duo  to  our  worthy  8uperiDtendent,  Mr.  Leal ;  to 
Messrs  Borrill,  Hamilton,  Schumm,  and  others,  for  their  diligence  in  giving  insttnction  in  tbe 
vartons  branches. 

(3.)  That  we  are  under  lasting  obligations  to  the  citizens  of  Urbana,  who  have  so  kindly  o^ned 
their  doors  for  our  entertainment. 

(4.;  That  we  should  not  neglect  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  pupils  sound  moral  princi- 
ples, and  that  we  should  at  all  times  teach  them  loyalty  to  our  couiitr}  and  her  free  inntitntinaeL 

(5.)  That  we  hereby  ezprem  our  unqualtBed  disapprobation  of  the  course  of  those  teachers  ^rho, 
without  excuse,  neglected  to  attend  this  Institute. 

(6.)  That  we.  as  teachers  of  Champaign  county,  ignoring  party  politica,  are  decidedly  In  AiTor 
of  the  reflection  of  Newton  Bateman  to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

(7.)  That  we  most  earnestly  recommend  the  Illinois  Teacher  to  the  patronage  of  the  teachers  of 
the  state. 

(8.)  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  furnish  the  Gazette,  Journal,  Visitor,  and  the  nilDois 
Teacher,  a  condensed  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  Institute,  and  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  for 
publication. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  next  year:  Pi-esident,  T.  R,  Leal ;  Vice- 
President,  T.  J.  Burrill;  Secretary,  Nelson  Case;  Treasurer,  B.  F.  Hamilton. 

Thus  closed  the  most  important  institute  ever  held  in  the  county,  and  we  go 
to  our  schools  with  a  new  zeal  for  our  chosen  profession. 

NELSON  CASE,  Secretary. 

Edgar  County  Teachrrs*  Institutb. —  By  appointment  of  the  County  Super- 
intendent, the  teachers  of  Edgar  county  convened  in  the  Public-School  Building, 
on  Monday,  Sept.  24th,  to  the  number  of  about  fifty,  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
an  institute.  The  day  was  very  stormy,  but  this  did  not  detain  teachers  of  zeal 
and  energy. 

The  exercises  were  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  J.  Hurty, —  for  years  a  leading 
educator  in  Indiana,  and  recently  called  to  take  charge  of  public  schools  in  Paria, 
Illinois, —  assisted  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Edwards,  of  Normal,  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Hobbs,  of 
Kansas,  Illinois.  The  interest  during  the  whole  term  was  very  great.  The  exer- 
cises were  varied  and  practical,  and  the  teaching  was  normal.  To  most  of  the 
teachers  the  methods  presented  were  entirely  new,  but  to  all  obviously  philosoph- 
ical and  practical.  Class  exercises  were  conducted  in  Elocution,  Intellectual 
Arithmetic,  and  English  Grammar,  by  Prof  Hurty;  in  Spelling  and  Geography, 
by  Mr.  Edwards;  in  Practical  Arithmetic,  by  Mr.  Hobbs.  Lectures  on  American 
History  were  given  by  Capt.  Q.  Hunt,  School  Superintendent. 

The  interest  awakened  by  this  institute  will  exert  an  extensive  and  salutary  in- 
fluence upon  the  cause  of  education  in  this  county.  A  County  Association  was 
formed  at  the  close  of  the  session,  which  will  hold  monthly  meetings. 

8CHOLASTICU8. 

McHenrt  County  Teachers'  Institute  convened  in  annual  session  at  Harvard, 
on  Monday,  October  8th.  The  lecturers  in  attendance  were  —  President  Ed- 
wards, of  the  Stote  Normal  University ;  Prof  Coe,  of  Harvard ;  Prof.  Warren, 
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of  Eastman's  Basiness  College,  Chicago ;  and  the  County  Superintendent,  A.  J. 
Kingman. 

The  exerciscB  were  under  the  immediate  direction  of  President  Edwards,  A.  J. 
Kingman  acting  a?  President  of  the  Institute.  The  business  of  each  day  was 
opened  witii  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  Coe,  fol- 
lowed by  reading  a  portion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  Prayer  by  Pres.  Ed- 
wards. The  subjects  of  the  several  lectures  given  by  Pres.  Edwards  were —  Ist, 
Vocal  Analysis;  2d,  Reading  and  Elocution;  8d,  Organization  and  Management 
of  Schools;  4th,  How  to  secure  the  Cooperation  of  Parents;  5th,  Object  Teach-, 
ing.  In  the  first,  '  Vocal  Analysis*,  he  gave  the  most  clear  and  masterly  expo- 
sition of  the  subject  that  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to.  He  went 
down  to  the  first  and  simplest  elements  of  the  subject,  developing,  step  by  step, 
by  the  most  exact  and  careful  analogy,  one  after  another,  the  whole  range  of  vo- 
cal sounds  with  which  the  English  language  has  to  do.  And  here  I  may  remark 
that  no  person  who  has  not  given  careful  consideration  to  the  subject  has  the 
most  remote  idea  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  distinct  and  perfect  understand- 
ing of  this  subject  by  all  who  wish  to  become  clear  and  correct  readers  and 
speakers.  AH  our  provincialisms  of  tone,  accent,  and  pronunciation,  arise  from 
the  want  of  an  exact  perception  of  the  true  character  and  individuality  of  sounds. 
The  subject  is  treated  on  the  lecturer*s  plan  in  Edwards's  Analytical  Reader, 
which  we  consider  to  be  the  best  text-book  on  this  subject  at  present  in  use  in 
this  country.  The  second  lecture,  upon  the  *  Organization  and  Discipline  of 
Schools  \  pidced  clearly  before  the  institute  the  most  approved  practical  method 
of  carrying  out  both  these  objects.  Commencing  with  the  classification  of  the 
pupils  according  to  their  mental  capacity,  and  second  (if  I  may  so  speak), the 
classification  of  time,  he  dwelt  with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  upon  the  impossibil- 
ity of  at  all  efficiently  conducting  a  school  without  a  close  attention  to  both  these 
requirements.  On  discipline  he  is  not  quite  a  moral  suasionist,  though  nearly  so. 
He  believes  that  the  fear  of  corporal  punishment  should  be  held  as  a  sort  of  rorpt 
de  reserve^  to  meet  an  emergency  when  all  other  means  have  failed.  His  views  on 
the  question  *How  to  secure  the  Cooperation  of  Parents'  were  put  plainly  be- 
fore the  institute,  but  we  think  they  would  fail  to  produce  the  result  in  very 
many  country  districts.  In  ^Object  Teaching'  the  illustrations  of  the  method 
were  peculiarly  simple  and  happy,  and  so  practical  >ind  in  accordance  with  the 
manner  which  nature  seems  to  prompt,  that  they  elicited  the  warmest  praise  of 
the  members  of  the  institute. 

Prof.  Coe  treated  of  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  and  Geography.  On  the 
first  he  said  he  placed  the  very  highest  value,  as  the  best  means  of  disciplining 
the  mind  to  rapid  and  accurate  habits  of  thought:  in  fact,  he  regarded  this  as 
the  sole  end  and  aim  of  Mental  Arithmetic.  He  likewise  gave  an  exposition  of 
some  of  the  best  means  of  explaining  the  fundamental  operations  of  Written 
Arithmetic,  passing  to  the  higher  subjects,  showing  the  connection  and  depend- 
ence between  the  seyeral  departments  of  the  science.  This  exercise  elicited 
much  discussion  among  the  members  of  the  institute,  as  nearly  every  one  had 
something  useful  and  practical  to  suggest;  and  the  more  especially  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  common  and  decimal  fractions  and  percentage.  *  Geography  \  This  was 
an  interesting  lecture  and  discussion,  as  to  the  best  way  iu  which  children  can  be 
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taught  to  comprehend  the  positions  and  motions  of  the  Earth,  its  measurement, 
its  changes  of  season,  etc., —  all  of  which  the  professor  treated  in  a  very  forcible 
and  practical  manner. 

Superintendent  Kingman  was  so  busily  engaged  by  his  duties  as  Pi-esident,  and 
in  attending  to  the  general  business  of  the  institute,  that  he  had  only  time  to 
give  one  lecture,  on  'Spelling'.  He  believed  (as  most  of  the  ablest  education- 
ists of  the  day  do)  that  the  old  style  of  getting  by  rote  long  columns  of  dif- 
ficult words  as  a  spelling-task  is  both  useless  and  vicious.  Ho  advocated  writing 
as  the  most  philosophical  and  easiest  manner  of  learning  spelling.  Write  — 
write  —  from  the  commencement.  Let  the  pupil  write  every  thing,  or  a  portion 
of  nearly  every  thing,  which  he  recites,  and  you  may  be  sure  he  will  at^quire  the 
habit  of  good  spelling. 

*  Writing'.  Prof.  Warren  gave  some  very  useful  instructions  as  to  the  best 
way  in  which  to  secure  a  good  style  of  business  penmanship.  The  subject  is  one 
for  practice,  however,  rather  than  for  lecture.  The  professor  executed  some 
beautiful  specimens  of  pen-and-ink-drawing,  which  he  presented  to  the  members 
of  the  institute. 

An  evening  session  of  the  institute  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall  every  night, 
from  seven  to  nine  o'clock,  which  the  public  were  invited  to  attend.  Lecturefi 
were  delivered  at  the  evening  sessions  on  the  following  subjects:  *The  diffusion 
of  Education  necessary  to  the  perpetuity  of  a  Republican  form  of  GovcnimeDt', 
*The  Sources  of  Personal  Influence',  and  *The  Golden  Age  is  Now',  by  Preadeni 
Edwards;  *The  Teachers'  Mission',  by  Prof  Goe. 

Pot  clearness  of  language,  felicity  of  diction,  depth  of  res«.'arcli,  elosene«s  of 
reasoning,  and  logical  conclusiveness,  we  consider  the  lecturi's  of  Pros.  Edwards 
to  be  unequaled.  There  is  one  particular  in  which  he  stands  preeminent  as  a 
lecturer:  he  never  wanders  from  the  question  he  has  to  discuss, —  all  his  illustra- 
tiona  and  allusions  bear  directly  and  forcibly  upon  the  subject-matter  of  his  dis- 
course, and  when  he  makes  a  'point',  you  have  never  any  doubt  about  what  it 
really  is;  he  fixes  it  standing  as  vividly  before  the  mental  vision  as  if  be  placed  a 
material  object  before  you  in  the  sunlight.  The  hall  was  crowded  each  night  by 
the  residents  of  the  town  to  its  utmost  capacity:  in  fact,  so  much  so  that,  on  the 
last  night,  the  lecture  had  to  be  given  in  the  Methodist  Church,  which  was  kindly 
tendered  by  the  society  for  the  occasion. 

The  Institute  closed  with  a  Sociable  at  the  hall,  for  which  a  free  invitation  was 
extended  to  the  public. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  during  the  week  was  about  one  hund- 
red ;  and  by  closeness  of  attention  and  promptness  of  attendance  they  manifested 
clearly  the  interest  they  felt  in  the  convention.  The  people  of  the  town  likewise 
manifested  a  more  than  usual  interest  in  its  success,  many  of  them  being  present 
from  time  to  time  during  the  whole  course  of  the  session  as  spectators.  All  to- 
gether, it  was  one  of  the  most  successful  institutes,  in  its  initiation,  progress,  and 
close,  that  the  'oldest  inhabitant'  remembers  to  have  witnessed  in  this  part  of 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

At  the  close  of  the  institute,  a  splendidly-bound  volume  of  the  latest  edition  of 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  was  presented  to  Superintendent  Kingman,  as  a 
mark  "  not  only  of  the  teachers'  appreciation  of  his  great  kindness  and  incessant 
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labors  on  the  preftcnt  occasion,  but  nl^o  of  his  usual  courteous  and  sympathetic 
cooperation  with  the  teachers  in  all  the  difficulties  of  tlieir  position,  and  of  his 
earnest  endeavors  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education   tiiroughout  the  county." 

I.  B.  L. 

Springpirld  City  Tkachkrs*  Institutk. —  This  body  held  its  regular  monthly 
meeting,  in  the  New  High-School  Building,  on  Saturday,  the  LSth  of  October. 
The  session  was  a  very  interesting  and  profitable  one.  The  exercises  consisted  of 
Rcinarks  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  A.  M.  Brooks,  Esq.;  a  Lecture  by  Rev. 
E.  Miller:  Discussion;  a  paper  from  the  teachers  of  the  Uigh  School;  and  a 
lecture  and  drill  on  Method!^  of  Class  Iiiistruction  in  Penmanship,  by  W.  D.  Rut- 
ledge,  Principal  of  Springfield  Commercial  College.  We  should  be  glad  to  wel- 
come teachers  from  out  of  the  city  to  our  meetings ;  they  are  held  regularly  upon 
the  second  Saturday  of  each  month.  The  pi*ogramme  for  the  next  institute  is  as 
follows:  Object  Lesson,  by  Superintendent;  Lecture,  by  Dr.  Willard,  former  edi- 
tor of  the  Teacher;  Discussion;  Paper  by  C.  C.  Hutchinson,  Principal  of  the 
First-Ward  School,  on  Agassix*s  recent  explorations;  Paper  from  lady  teachers  of 
First  Ward;  and  Class  Drill  in  Penmanship,  by  -^— —  ^  Teacher  of  Pen- 
manship in  Bryant,  Stratton  k  BuH's  Commercial  College.  m. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Dickky,  formerly  of  Cordova,  but  now  at  Fulton,  has  a  good  school 
in  his  new  place.  He  has  three  hundred  and  sixty  pupils  and  five  assistant  teach- 
ers. It  seems,  however,  that  the  good  people  of  Cordova  have  not  forgotten 
him,  and  do  not  mean  that  he  shall  forget  them  soon.  A  few  days  ago  they  sent 
a  peremptory  order  for  him  to  attend  an  educatinnal  convention  in  their  town, 
ajid  while  he  was  there,  they  presented  him  with  a  superior  American  watch. 

Mr.  W.  H.  v.  Raymond,  recently  of  Freeport,  has  been  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  Alton  Public  Schools. 


N0TICE8    OF    BOOKS,     BTC. 


BuLLioNH^s  Common-School  Grammar.  An  Introduction  to  the  Analytical  and 
Practieal  (IrMnnnar,  with  Practical  Ijeswms  in  ("omposition.  By  Rev.  Peter 
Bullion.**,  D.D.      New  York  :  Sheldon  k  Co.,  498  and  5()0  Broadway.      1865. 

The  title  of  this  book  sufficiently  explains  its  scope.  Nothing  is  more  practi- 
cal or  profitable  than  to  introduce  pu]iil8  early  in  the  study  of  grammar  to  ex- 
ercises in  written  composition.  The  book  is  a  Valuable  one  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  beginners. 

Gradkd  Songs  for  Chicago  Schools.  By  0.  Blackman,  Teacher  of  Music  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Blackman  has  published  in  a  little  pamphlet  of  twenty-fonr  pages  the  songs 
and  exercises  which  he  has  gathered  during  two  years  of  practical  experience  in 
teaching  music  to  small  children.     As  its  title  indicates,  the  work  is  carefully 
44 
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Ray's  New  Elementary  Algebra. 
Ray's  New  HigW  A^g)bra. 

These  are  not  entirely  new  books,  in  matter  and  arran«:enient,  but 
are  the  result  of  a  most  carefal  and  thorough  revision  of  the  former 
popular  Algebras  by  the  same  author. 

In  this  revigion,  the  examples,  where  they  were  thoujrht  to  be  needlessly 
multiplied,  have  been  reduced:  the  rules  and  HenionPtrations,  abridged;  and 
other  methods  of  proof,  in  a  few  instances,  substituted. 

It  is  confidently  believed  tiiat  these  modifications,  while  they  ilo  not  iiiipnir 
the  integrity  or  ciiange  the  essential  features  of  this  most  excellent  series  of 
Algebras,  will  materially  enhance  their  value,  and  secure  the  approbation  of 
all  intelligent  teachers 


RAY'S  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

Ray*8  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Qeometry:  A  new  and  com- 
prehensive work,  on  an  orij^iual  plan,  embracin«r  a  lari^e  number  and 
variety  of  practical  exercises.  Designed  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Pri- 
yate  Students. 

ITS  DISTINGUISHING  CHARACTERISTICS. 

1.  Simplification  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  science,  tho  definitions  being 
all  bnsed  upon  the  iciea  of  dirHcMoti,  ;intl  tlic  Geoinoirical  axioms  and  postulates, 
stated  in  four  jjencral  propositions. 

2.  Methodical  arrangement  of  subject,  bejcinniu;»  with  the  Straight  Line  and 
ending  with  the  Sphire;  the  properties  of  each  fij?ure  being  given  under  one  head, 
and  not  scattei*ed  through  Severn  I  chapters  or  books 

3.  Numerous  applications  of  the  principles  to  common  things,  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  pupil's  interest  and  pleasure  in  ihe  study,  and  to  teach  liim  to  rightly 
apply  his  knowledge.  * 

4.  Exercises  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  pupil,  giving 
him  the  same  advantage  in  working: — in  practiral  drill  opcratiovn  that  he  has  bad 
in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


I^*  Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  exam- 
ination with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  the  following  rates:  Kay's  New 
Elementary  Alokbka,  GO  cents;  Hay's  Np:w  IIkhier  Alokhra,  85 
cents;  and  Ray's  Plane  and  Somd  (iEometry,  60  cents  per  copy. 

Address  the  publishers, 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLE, 

ciyciyxATi,  OHIO. 


WAS  AWARDED  TO 


PATSON,  DUNTON  &  SCRIBNER'S 

NATIONAL  PENMANSHIP, 

At  TiiE  Tenth  Exiiibitiox  op  thk  Mxssi.  CrrARiTABLE  Mkchanic  Association, 

SeptcrabcT,  1W»5. 
T7i«  Jiidgen^  in  their  liepori^  sny —  "  Thin  apponrs  to  be  tho  most  pmctfcnl  Pv«tom  tnnsrht, com- 
bining all  dcHirable  olpgranco,  nf>ntneiifl,  nni  diRtinctn#»«H.    It  is  tho  r^ystem  tnu«^ht  in  our  iiehooU, 
nnl  it  is  commended  by  its  nimplicity  nnd  adnptabilitv  to  fommorci^il  nnd  busiaess  puriMSCB. 
The  Committee  recommend,  as  a  recognition  of  its  morits,  a  I'ronze  Arcdil.** 
So  well  known  is  this  system,  nnd  such  is  its  popularity,  that  the  iDitlals 


•re  as  unireraally  understood,  nt  niijht,  as  are  tho  letters  U.  S.  A.;  and  bHnjrthe  system  most 
widely  introduced,  and  the  mont  oxtiMiiiivrly  used  lu  the  United  States,  the  pablishers  feel  that 
they  can  rightly  claim  for  it  the  title  oi'  tho 


'//^J^tl'm/. 


Wor   18   Its   Famo    oonflned   to   tills   Coiiritry» 

The  demand  for  It  in  the  British  Provinces  is  no  cn*<'nt,  th-it  nn  edition  of  this  renowned  ■erics 
waa  manufactured  in  F.ng'nnd  or  the  Hrltlsh- American  mnrkot,  nnerentuiip'tr*fllefM  in  the  hixtoru 
of  Copji  Rooks !  nnd  showing  conclusively  that  it  is  considered  there  better  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can or  English  system. 

*♦•  All  persons  interested  In  this  important  branch  o*"  education,  are  invited  to  examine  this 
system.    Circulars  and  specimens  will  be  sent  on  application. 


PAYSON,  DUNTON   &  SCRIBNER'S 

STEEL  PENS. 

Manafsctnred  by  Joseph  Oili.ott  Ar  Sons,  from  patterns  made  expressly  for  ns.  Considered 
b7  those  who  have  used  them  as  the  best  In  the  market. 
For  sale  by  all  agrents  for  P.  D.  A  S. 

CROSBY  &  AINSWORTH,  117  Washington  St,  Boston. 

%*  Specimens  Aimlshed  on  receipt  of  a  three-oent  stamp. 


APPROVED   SCHOOL-BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

E.    li.    BXJTXiEK,   Sz:   00-, 
137  South-Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


]inT€HEI.E.'S  MEW  SCUOOE.  GEOGRAPniES. 

Entirely  New  —  Text,  Maps,  and  Engraviogs. 

Mitchell's  First  Lessons  in  G^osraphy.    For  young  children.     Designed  m  kd  iatrodoction  to 

the  author's  Primary  Geography.     With  maps  and  etigravinga. 
Mitchell's  New  Primary  Geography.    IIIuKtrat«d  by  Twenty  colnr'>d  Map4,andODe  Hnudra! 

SuKniviniof.    Dusigued  as  an  intro<hiction  to  the  New  Interniedtnto  Geography. 
Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geography.    For  thn  um  of  Schools  and  Acwieroim.    IT]u«tnit«d 

by  twenty-three  copperplate  Maps  and  iniiUfrt'iiH  F.ngraviiigi. 

Mitchell's  New  School  Geography  and  Atlas.     A  system  of  Modern  Geography  — Phy.<fr«l. 

PulitiCHl,  and  Descriptive;  illustrated  by  Two  Hundred  finxraviiigs,  and  accomptinied  t>y  a  new  Atlas 

of  Forty -four  Copper-plate  Maps. 
Mitchell's  New  Ancient  (Geography.     An  entirely  new  work,  oh-gnntly  illustrated. 


MITCmXl^'S  SCHOOE.  GEtl  GRAPHIES.      OE.D  SERIES. 

Mitchell's  Primary  Geography.  An  Easy  introduction  to  the  study  of  Geography.  Illustrated 
by  engravings  and  sixteen  colored  maps. 

Mitchell's  School  Geography  and  Atlas.  New  Revised  Edition.  A  system  of  Modem  6eogn> 
phy,  comprising  a  description  of  the  pn>»'nt  state  of  the  World,  and  its  five  (rreat  dlvisinns.  Embel- 
lislied  by  numerous  Engravings,  and  accompanied  by  an  Atlas  containing  tlilrty-four  Maps. 

Mitchell's  Ancient  Geography  and  Atlas.  Dcsiifned  for  Aoulemies.  :s:h()ols,  and  Familiee.  A 
syctem  of  ClaoHicHl  and  Sacred  Gcogiapliy.  cuilKllJAhed  with  engravings  of  remarkable  eventa.  views 
of  ancient  cities,  and  various  interesting  antique  remains.  Together  with  an  Ancient  Atlas,  contain- 
ing maps  illustrating  the  work. 


GOODRICH'S  SCHOOE.  HISTORIES. 

Gooodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States.    A  Pictorial  History  of  the  United 

8tat*'i4.  with  notic««i  of  otiier  portions  «if  America.     Ily  8  U.  Goodrich,  author  of '  Peter  Parley's  Talei*. 
Goodi'ich's  American  Child's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States.    An  iutrodactkm 

to  the  author's  'Pictorial  History  of  the  United  states'. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  England.    A  Pictorial  History  of  England.  By  S.G.Goodririi. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Rome,    a  Pictorial  Uintory  of  Andent  Rome,  with  sketches  of 

tlie  Hlrttory  of  .Modi-rn  Italy.     By  S.  G.  Goodrich.    RevitM^  and  improved  edition. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  Hi  tory  of  Greece.    A  Pictorial  History  of  Greece,  Ancient  and  Modem 

By  S.  G.  Go«Mlrich.     Revised  eititiun. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial   History  of  France.      A  Pictorial  History  of  France.      For  the  use  of 

iSchooli.     By  8. G. lioodrich.     Revised,  and  bmn^rht  d«>wn  to  the  present  time. 
Goodrich's  Parley's  Common-School  History  of  the  "World.     A  Pictorial  History  of 

the  World.  AnciiMitand  M<  dern.    By  S.«»,  Goodrich. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  Natural  History.     Elegantly  illustrated  with  more  than  Two  Hundred 

Engravings. 

^ 

Coppee's  Elements  of  Logic.  Elements  of  Logic.  Designed  as  a  Manual  of  Inatmction.  By 
Henry  Co|»p<*e.  LL.D. 

Coppee's  Elements  of  Rhetoric.  Elements  of  Rhetoric.  D^gned  as  a  Manual  of  Inatnictiott. 
By  Henry  Coppee,  LL.D.    New  edition,  revised. 

Ormsby's  Guide  to  Geography;  embracing  Primary  Reading-LesAons.  written  and  oral  methods 
combiofd;  Map  Kxercises.  systfmatloally  arranged ;  a  Cliart  of  Latitnde  and  Longitnde  and  calnila- 
it«>ni»  in  Mathematical  Geography.  D«*sifined  to  accompany  thi*  Maps  of  MitclH-ll's  New  TntfrniediKte 
Geography.    By  George  8.  Ormsby,  Sup't  of  Public  Schools.  Xenia.  0.    With  nnmen<us  engravings. 

School  History  of  Maryland;  to  which  are  added  brief  Biographies  of  dlrtinimlshed  StafpMnen. 
PhilaatUropitts,  Theologiant,  etc.,  with  numeroua  engrsTings.    Prepared  for  Ihe  Schools  of  Uaiylaad, 


-VJ^JUXJJLBTj-E    SOHOOHi-BOOKIS, 

PUBLISH Kl)  BY 

IVISO.V,  PHIIViVEV,  BLAIiETIAJV  &  €0., 

48  and  50  Walker  Street,  New  York. 


THE  LARGE  unci  increasing  sale  of  these  books  —  the  emphatic  comraendations  of 
hundreds  of  the  best  teachern  of  the  country  who  have  leafed  them  in  the  c/ass- 
room,  and  know  whereof  they  affirm,  amply  attest  their  real  merifa,  and  fully  com- 
mend them  to  general  favor,  and  to  the  confidence  of  every  thorough  and  practical 
teacher. 

Among  the  leading  and  most  popular  books  of  the  above  Series,  the  following  may 
be  named,  viz.  : 

SA^ITDERS'  SERIES  OF  READERS  AIVD  SPEE.E.ERS. 

No  Series  of  Headers  ever  olfere«l  to  the  public  have  ariained  so  wide  a  circulation, 
or  received  the  approval  and  indorsement  of  so  many  competent  and  reliable  educat- 
ors, in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  hs  this. 

THE  trXlO^  SERIES  OF  READERS  AMD  SPEE.E.ERS. 

Entirely  nkw  in  mattek  und  illhstuations,  and  received  with  great  tavur  by  th« 
best  teachers  in  the  country. 

ROBIIVSOIV'S  €bj!»IPL.ETE  IIIATIIEMATICAI.  SFRIES. 

The  most  Cutiiplete,  I'raciicai,  and  Scieniitio  .series  ol  MattieiiiHlicHl  I'ezi  books 
ever  issued  in  this  country,  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar, 
Normal  and  High  Scliools,  Academies  and  Colleges,  including  Arithmeticn^  Algebras^ 
Oeomefrtes,  Surveying^  etc.,  highly  commended  by  all  who  have  tested  them  in  the 
class-room. 

KERL.'S  IVEW  SERIES  OF  GRAHIMARS. 

Unsurpassed  in  biuipliciiy,  clearness,  research,  and  practical  utility.  This  series 
consists  of 

KERI^'S  FIRST  EiESSOlVS  IIV  GRAiVI3IAR. 

A  book  for  beginners,  and  iairoduoto  y  ro  tii>>  0'>m  lo  i  >o  i  'Oi  iininmar. 

KERLi'S  C  03IAiO]ir-S€IIOOL  GRAMxUAR. 

A  thorough,  complete,  anil  praciicai  vvork  tor  Couiiiinii  -^cimo  s  uml  Academies. 

KERL'S  €09IPREIIE\SITE  GRAJIUIiR. 

To  be  used  as  a  book  of  reference. 

SPEHrCERIAUr  PEHTMAHrsniP. 

Simple,  practical,  and  beaut itul.     Newly  engrtiwd  md  impr'  ced, 

Bryant,  Stratton  &  Packard's  Book  -  Hecpingr  Series. 

Beautifully  printed  in  colors. 

WELE.S'  IVATURAL.  S€IE:%CES, 

Including  Philosophy.  Chemistry,  Ueoiugy,  and  8  ien -e  A  C>tmmnn  Things. 

€OE.TOM'S  SERirS  Oi:^  GEOGRAP  : .  lES. 

The  new  Quarto  Geographies,  just  published  and  added  to  (his  series,  surpass 
any  thing  of  the  kind  before  the  public. 
The  undersigned  are  also  the  publishers  of 
GRAY'8  BOTANIES, 

WILLSON'S  HISTORIES, 

FASQUELLE'S  FKENCH  SERIES, 

WOODBURY'S  GERMAN  SERIES, 

BRADBURY'S  MUSIC  BOOKS,  ETC.,  ETC. 
They  also  do  a  General  Book  Business,  keeping  constantly  on  hand  a  complete 
stock  of  School  and  College  Text-Books  and  Stationery,  which  they  offer  at  lowest 
market  rates. 

fgS^  Those  desiring  to  know  more  of  our  publications  are  reduested  to  corre- 
spond with  us  freely,  and  to  send  for  our  Descriptive  ('atalogue  ana  Circulars. 

ni^  Liberal  terms  given  on  books  furnithed  for  examination  or  ir  Production. 
Address  the  publishers,  * 

IVISOIT,  PHIBNET,  BLAEEHAIT  &  00., 

48  and  50  Walker  street,  New  Vork. 
8.  O.  QRiaaS  A;  CO.,  Ohioago. 


COMMON  •  SCHOOL  DECISIONS. 


Second  Edition — Revised  and  Enlarged. 

CONTAINS: 

I. — The  Common-School  Laws  of  the  State,  with  all  the  late 

Amendments. 
II. —  An  Examination  and  Explanation  of  each  Suction  of  the 

Amendatory  Act  of  February  16,  1865. 
III. — The  Official  Decisions  and  Instructions  of  tiik  State  Su- 
perintendents, AND  the   DkCISIONS  OF  THE   SUPREME  CoURT  IN 
relation  to  Common  Schools. 


The  whole  work  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  is  much  enlarjred,  con- 
taining about  seventy  pages  of  entirely  new  matter.  The  official  decisions 
are  confirmed  by  copious  references  to,  and  citations  of,  judicial  authorities. 
To  this  end,  the  Supreme  Court  Keports  have  been  carefully  and  ezbaost- 
ively  searched.  It  is  hoped  that  this  feature  of  the  work  will  make  it  of 
some  value  to  members  of  the  bar,  in  the  management  of  cases  arising  un- 
der the  School-Laws  of  the  State.  The  number  of  decisions  is  nearly  dou- 
bled^ embracing  a  wide  range  and  great  variety  of  subjects,  all  of  a  practi- 
cal nature.  It  is  believed  that  questions  can  hardly  arise  under  our  present 
school -laws  upon  which  some  light,  if  not  a  definite  answer,  will  not  be 
found  in  the  three  hundred  decisions  of  this  volume.  Forms  of  all  the 
more  common  and  necessary  school  instruments  are  added,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  school  officers.  The  index  to  the  official  and  judicial  decisions  will 
be  found  more  copious  and  exhaustive  than  before. 

The  aim,  throughout,  has  been  to  render  the  work  a  plain,  practical,  and 
reliable, 

and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  accomplish  that  end.  The  unexpected 
favor  with  which  the  first  edition  was  received,  and  the  assurances  of  it^  use- 
fulness which  have  been  given  from  every  portion  of  the  State,  have  prompt- 
ed the  reii^sue  of  the  work,  in  its  present  enlarged  and  improved  form. 

As  this  book  is  prepared  for  the  especial  purpose  of  aiding  school  officers 
in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  they  may  lawfully  purchase  and 
pay  for  it  out  of  the  school-funds. 

i>RiaB 

Well  Bound  in  Cloth, $1.75. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 
the  undersigned,  at  SprinqfielD;  III. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN. 


ISrOT^      Il.EA.3D 


i^xJESTiOTv    :book:s. 

A  BOOK  FOR  EVERT  PUPIL  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

Questions  in  Geography t  cnmblninfi;  Mathematical,  1)o«cripttve,  Pollttcal.  and  Physical,  careftilly 
com|jil«Ml  to  (*nil>race  an  outiru  ofHudy  for  Cdmnion  and  Oranimar  Scbooln,  fir  Daily  Recitationa  Mnd 
Gfiioral  RfviewH.    Adaj^ed  In  any  Uxt-baolc.    74  pag*^.    Pnp^r  oovera.    Price  18  wnts. 
**  A  propiT  mxKter.v  of  thei^  Qiiefstlons  will  enable  the  icholar  to  build  up  a  compItU  textrbook  of  bis  own, 

rather  than  allow  hini  in  a  blinds  unthinking  -numnrr  to  follow  the  track  of  another .** 

Questions  on  the  Prifveiples  of  Arithtnetic,  Designed  to  indicate  an  nuOint  of  study,  to  indto 
anionic  pupilx  a  spirit  uf  inquiry,  and  especiHlly  fitted  to  facilitate  a  thoixtogh  system  of  Reviews.  Ad- 
apted t"  any  tertOt-ok,  and  to  all  grades  of  learners.  By  James  S.  Eaton,  A.M.  48  pagea  F^per  cot* 
era.    Price  15  cents. 


*A  New  Edition  of  Worcester's  History. 

Worcester's  Elements  of  History,  Ancient  and  Modem,    By  J.  B.  Woroeeter,  LUD..  antbor 

of  U  orceattr's  Quarto  Dictionary.     A  Ntw  Edition,  Jievised  and  Enlarged^  Jbeina  brought  down  to 

AprU,  1K66.     Price  $1.76. 

The  now  chapter  on  the  Great  Rebellion  and  the  Administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  a  moat  aocnrmta 

and  di9<*riminiiti(ig  view  of  the  remnrkitbli)  series  of  Hvcnts  covering  this  period.    The  addition  to  EngUah 

History,  comprising  tlie  chief  events  of  the  lost  twenty  years.  Is  of  great  value. 

This  well-lcnoift  u  work,  no  long  the  Standard  Text- Book  on  General  Hlatory  In  Grammar  and  High 
Schools  and  Academies,  is  thns  newly  commended  to  the  favor  of  edncaton. 


Philbrick's  Speakers. 


*  The  Anterican  Union  Speaker  (new).    C/intaining  Standard  and  Recent  Selections,  in  Prnie,  Po^ 

try.  >\nd  DiHloguf,  I't  Icccitation  and  D^clamatiuu.     By  Hon.  John  D.  Phllbrick,  Soperintendent  of 
the  Boston  l>ublic  i^cliools.    $2.50. 

**The  anthor  hna  hhown  a  nice  discrimination  in  his  aelections.'" — Moses  T.  Brown,  Professor  of  SlociH 
tion.  Tufts  College. 

'*  In  every  feature  the  work  seems  to  be  of  the  highest  ezoellence." — A.  P.  Stone,  Principal  of  the  Pari* 
land  (Maine)  High  School. 

**A  work  of  unqualified  excellence.  Just  the  book  needed  by  every  student  of  decbunAtion."— Prof. 
Lewis  B.  Monroe,  Director  i»f  Vocal  and  Physical  Culture  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

**The  whole  seems  to  have  been  prepared  with  the  taate  and  skill  which  always  mark  the  literary  per- 
formances of  the  distingniahed  compiler." — Richard  Edwards,  Pres't  of  Hllnols  State  Normal  ^niverrity. 

*  J%e  'Primary  Union  Speaker:   Containing  Standard  and  Recent  Selections  in  Proae  and  Poetry, 

for  Recitation  and  Declamation  in  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools.     By  Hon.  John  D.  Phllbrkk,  Sil> 
perlntendeut  of  the  Boston  Ptiblic  Schools.    Beautifully  Hlnstrated.    Price  66  oenta. 

"  We  are  certain  thit  our  Primary  teachera  will  welcome  this  little  volume.  It  is  admirable  In  its  plan 
and  its  selections."— Hoses  T.  Brown,  Prof  Elocution,  Tnfia  OoUege. 


*  Eaton's  Arithmetios. 

L    Brimary,    100pp.    Price  28  centa.  i        IIL    Comnum-SehooL    S12pp.    Price  $1.00. 

n.    InieOeetuai.    172pp.    Price  46  centa.  I        IV.    High^SehooL    860pp.    Prle9$lJ0. 

[When  one  Written  Arithmetic  only  ia  needed] 
Orammar-SehMd,    386  pages.    Price  $1.16. 

This  Series  of  Arithmetics  contains  the  latest  and  most  important  method  of  teaching  this  important 
branch.    They  ara  achieving  «» wide  a  circulation  that  they  are  entitled  to  be  called 

The  JITaiianai  Standard  JlrtihmeHes. 

They  have  very  recently  been  adopted  for 

THE  CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA; 

THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  [ReKdopted  for  four  y«M»]; 

THE  STATE  OF  NEVADA. 
All  ednoaton  interested  in  securing  the  Best  Scbool-Booka  are  invited  to  correspond  with  ni. 
•  Specimen  copies  mailed  to  Teachi-rs,  for  examinaUim  with  referetiee  to  intnidudion,  on  receipt  of  half 
price:    Descriptive  Catahigues  sent  free.    Tery  liberal  terms  for  flrat  introduction. 


TAOOABD  &  THOMPSON,  29  Comhill,  Boston. 


TIT  ANTED.— Agents,  Teachers  preferred, — to  sell 

^'  PERCE'S  MAGNETIC  GLOBES, 

GUYOT'S  OUTLINE  MAPS, 

and  other  School  Merchandise.     These  maps  and  globes  are 
attracting  much  attention,  and  meet  with  a  ready  sale. 
Liberal  commissions  and  exclusive  territory  given. 

HENBT  M.  SHERWOOD,  107  Monroe  St.,  Clhica«;o, 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR   THE  NORTHWEST. 

PEIBCE'S  PATENT  SLATES. 

WARRASTED  SUPERIOR  TO  AXT  OTHERS  IN  USE. 

XJO-HT.     nsrOISBLESS.     3DXJII-A.BLE. 

ImproTe  by  use,  and  can  be  oleaoed  as  readily  as  any  real  slate,  and  always 
ready   to  receive   a  mark.      Can  not  be  broken  by   falling,    or 
scratched  by  any  iron  or  ordinary  hard  substance.     Nev- 
er cracks   or  scales   off,   and  never  softens. 

JTMiWEM      BECOMES       GJLOSSIT. 

TRY  ONE,   AND  SEE  FOR  YOURSELVES. 


PEIRCE'S  PATENT  SLATE  SURFACE. 

The  only  PATENT  Surface  for  Blackboards  now  before  the  public. 

Cheaper,  and  superior  te  any  in  use,  as  it  covers  more  feet,  and  never  becomes 
OL088T,  never  scales  off.  Slate-pencils  will  always  mark  on  it  more  freely  than  on 
real  slate. 

Warramtbd  to  give  satisfaction,     beware  of  Counterfeits  ! 

A.  H.  ANDBEWS,  63  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

I.  ITEWTOJS  FEIBOS  ft  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

427  ;r.  UU  street,  PHILADELPHIA. 

"VQT  IX.  u  s  o  isr»s 

REIDERS,  SFEILERS,  CHIBTS,  M  lUNVlL. 


THE  undersigned  is  Agent  for 
HARPER    AND    BROTHERS, 

for  the  introduction  of  the  above  valuable  works,  and  will  be  glad  to  answer  inqni- 
Ties  relating  to  them,  or  fill  orders  at  the  Publishers'  lowest  introduction  rates. 

Address  JOHN"    H.    liOXiFB, 

Qm%  V  &  0.  OvQM  4  G9a»  aa  %ttA  41 UU  ^w^  CUCAGO. 


Cowperthwait  &  Company, 

PVBLISHERIS  AND  BOOKISELLERS, 

Invite  attention  to  their  list  of 

SUPERIOR  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Warren's  (Geographical  Series. 

WARREN'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY, 

WARREN'S  COMiMON-SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY, 

WARREN'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

New  edition  of  the  Common  School  Geography  now  ready.  Reyised  and  improved. 
Thirty-three  splendid  copper-plate  maps. 

Warren's  Geographical  Charts. 

Fourteen  Physical  and  Outline  Charts,  mounted  upon  Card -Board,  and  aeoompa- 
nied  by  Hand- Book  for  Teachers. 

1st.  They  are  complete  as  Physical  Charts.  They  are  the  only  Charts  published 
which  divide  the  Earth's  surface  into  level,  hilly,  and  mountainous  seotions. 

2d.  They  contain  a  set  of  Practical  Outline  Maps. 

3d.  They  furnish  the  most  simple,  practical,  and  complete  directions  for  Map- 
Drawing. 

4th.  All  the  Geographical  Names  are  accented. 

5th.  The  height  of  Mountain  Ranges,  Mountain  Peaks,  Hills,  and  Plateaus,  the 
Navigation  of  the  Rivers,  and  the  Population  of  Cities,  are  indicated  by  suggestive 
styles  of  drawing  and  coloring. 

6th.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  Cheapness,  Neatness,  Durability,  and  Cor- 
rectness. 

Apgars'  (Geographical  Drawing-Book. 

A  New  and  Ihprovkd  Ststjim  of  Map-Dbawiho  bt  Tbianoulations  and  Rilativi 

Measubehbnts. 


POHER  &  HAMNOi\D*S  SYSTEM  OF  BUSINESS  PENMAIHIP. 

IN  THREE  SERIES, 

THE  SCHOOL  SERIES— Nos.  1  to  9  inclusive. 

THE  LADIES'  SERIES^-Nos.  10  to  12  inclusive. 

THE  MERCANTILE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  SERIES— Nos.  18  to  16  inolusivo. 

Attention  is  requested  to  the  following  characteristics  of  this  system : — 

1st.  Discarding  the  old  alphabetical  order  of  the  letters,  it  groups  them  under  m 
elementary  prineiplet  —  three  for  the  small  letters,  and  three  for  the  capitals. 

2d.  By  the  original  and  scientific  grouping  of  the  letters,  each  letter  made  assists 
in  the  formation  of  the  next.  Thus,  practice  in  making  the  letter  A  will  assist  in 
forming  N,  and  that,  in  turn,  prepares  the  way  for  M.    So,  also,  of  P,  B^  R,  &c. 

8d.  The  ease  and  ffraee  of  these  copies  are  unequaled  by  those  of  any  rival  books 
in  this  ooiuitr/  ar  U«  wotfaL 


4th.  The  Bystem  is  rendered  very  complete  by  its  diyision  into  three  series,  so 
that  it  now  meets  the  wants  of  all,  from  the  young  beginner  in  the  primary  school,  to 
the  amateur  penman  who  desires  instruction  in  Flourished  Capitals  and  German  text. 

POTTER  k  HAMMOND'S  WRITING-CHARTS, 

Six  in  number,  containing  all  the  elementary  principles  and  their  combinatioaSw 
The  most  complete,  methodical,  and  valuable  Writing  Charts  ever  published. 

PENMANSHIP  EXPIAISED. 

A  book  of  120  pages,  containing  Elucidations  and  Suggestions. 


Potter  &  Hammond's  Book-Keeping. 

BY  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  ENTRY. 

In  Tliree  Numtoers,  Soxincl  In  Ttto  Xloolcs. 

'     THE  COMMON-SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING  (including  Nos.  1  and  2). 
THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Cam^pieie,    Thorough^   ana   ExhausHve. 

Every  principle  in  business  transactions  is  introduced  and  explained. 
The  principles  of  Debit  and  Credit^  upon  which  the  science  of  Book-Keeping  rests, 
are  especially  elucidated. 
Not  a  process  needed  by  the  Pcactical  Book-Keeper  is  wanting  in  this  system. 


Greene's  Series  of  Grammars. 

GREENE'S  INTRODUCTION, 

GREENE'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 
GREENE'S  ANALYSIS, 

GREENE'S  FIRST  LESSONS, 

GREENE'S  ELEMENTS. 


Colburn's  Series  of  Arithmetics. 

THE   CHILD'S   ARITHMETIC, 

COLBURN'S   INTELLECTUAL   ARITHMETIC. 

COLBURN'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC, 

COLBURN'S  ARITHMETIC  AND  ITS  APPLICATIONS. 


Berard's  History  of  the  United  States. 

A  12mo  volume  of  808  pages  beautifully  illustrated.  This  book  is  a  skillful  cod- 
densation, —  not  a  mere  compilation, — written  in  an  attractive  and  pleasant  stjle, 
which  can  not  fail  greatly  to  instruct  and  interest  the  learner. 

Teachers  and  School-Officers  are  cordially  invited  to  correspond  with  us  in  regsrd 
to  any  of  our  books. 

Liberal  terms  will  be  given  for  first  introduction  or  in  exchange  for  other  books 
in  use. 

SPEAKMA^r  &  PROCTOR, 

No.  6  Custom-Hoiuie  FlacOi  Chicago,  lUinoia. 


The  Eureka  lAQUid  Siating 

MAKES  A  SURFACE   WHICH 
-RT^jAJZu^    TKCE    BESX    •T^-A.IL.L    SXiA-TES- 

IT  IS  PERFECTLY  BLACK.  NEVER  CRUMBLES,  AND 

AAy^vcLy^  iremains  IXard  and   fi^mooth. 

It  id  Successfully  applied  to  any  kind  of  board  or  wall  surface,  anAis  invahmble  in  renovatiuK  old  Black- 
boards. It  has  been  uaed  for  more  than  nine  yean  in  some  of  the  bent  Public  Schools  of  New  Kniclaud, 
and  the  surface  Is  aH  smooth  aud  perfect  now  as  wheu  it  was  first  applied.  This  proves  the  durability  of 
the  Eureka  Liquid  Slaving. 

It  is  securely  put  np  In  tin  cans,  and  may  be  safely  sent  by  express. 

It  Is  easily  applied  —  full  directions  accompany  it.  By  following  the  directions,  any  teacher  may  sue- 
cessfhlly  apply  the  Eureka  Slating,  and  make  a /)er/«c<  State  aurfuotj  wonderful  in  all  the  good  qualities  of 
ootor,  tniooUmeUf  and  durability. 

Price,  $1.76  per  Pint;  $3.00  per  Quart. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  on  five  gallons,  and  ten  prr  cent,  discount  on  ten  gallons  or  more. 

One  pint  is  sufficient  to  prepare  about  fifty  S(]uai-e  feot  of  surface:  henco  it  makes  a  very  cheap  black- 
board surface.  In  the  cllics  of  Chicjigo.  New  Y<irk,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  in  other  convenient  places, 
we  can  send  a  p4'r84)n  to  apply  it,  np<in  reasonable  U'rms. 

4^  Please  do  not  confound  the  EUKKKA  LIQUID  SLATING  with  slating  known  by  other  names,  or 
maunfactured  by  other  persons.  For  thin,  like  most  other  really  exreili^nt  nrticlos,  has  its  imitations. 
Bnt  no  other  slating  can  produce  theperfeeUy  tmooth.  Hack,  tlait  surface  of  the  EUREKA. 

We  can  give  touttmony  to  nlnioet  any  extent,  from  prominent  teaeherB  and  schcK.I  ufHcers  in  every  part 
of  the  C4tnntry.  It  has  been  so  repeatedly  and  so  thoroughly  tested  that  wc  do  not  hesitate  to  warrant 
the  EUREKA  SLATING. 

^ 

TESTIMOKT  FOB  THE  ETIBEKA  LIQUID  SLATIXG. 

Galethurg,  III.,  April  I2t?i.  1866. 
Within  the  past  year,  I  have  used  a  large  quantity  of  the  "Eureka  Liqui<l  Slating,"  carrying  it  with  me 
to  restore  old  and  make  new  blackboards,  as  1  visit  the  schools  of  my  county,  and  in  every  instance  it  has 
gireu  perfect  satisfai-tion.     I  shall  continue  its  use,  believing  it  the  best  preparation  now  made  for  black- 
board purposes.  J.  H.  KX  APP,  Co.  Supt.  of  Schools.  Knox  Co.,  III. 
I  shall  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the  "Eureka  Slating"  whenever  an  opportunitv  presents. 

NEWTOX  BATEMAN,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  Illinois. 
The  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  will  always  g^ve  satisfaction  when  properly  applied. 

JOHN  D.  PHlLBttICK,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Boston. 
Chicago,  III ,  Jfarc/t  10th,  1666. 
During  the  last  fifteen  years,  I  have  used  blackboards  of  almost  every  sort :  those  made  of  various  kinds 
of  wood,  and  different  kinds  of  wall,  and  coated  with  a  variety  of  preparations.    1  have  also  U9f<d  the 
quarry  slate.    Fur  three  years  past  I  have  used  both  boards  and  Plaster-  of-  Paris  wall,  coated  with  your 
**  Eureka  Liquid  Slating,"  and  have  found  thorn  8up4>rior  t<}  anv  other  surface. 

ALONZO  J.  HOWE,  Prin.  Prep.  Dept  Chicago  Uoiversity. 
Temple  Grove  Female  Seminary,  Saratoya,  N.  K,  July  1st,  1863. 
My  Blackboards  were  slated  about  three  years  ago,  and  they  are  yet  in  pt^rfect  condition.    There  is  no- 
thing equal  to  this  Liquid  Slating.  (Ksv.)  L.  F.  BEECIIEK  (D.D.),  Principal. 

Chicago,  lU.,  May  llth,  1866. 
A  sample  of  the  "  Eureka  Liquid  Slating"  has  been  In  use  In  the  school  under  my  charge,  for  six  months 
or  more.    I  think  it  the  best  coating  for  blackboard  I  have  ever  used.  In  the  course  of  ten  years*  teaching. 

GEO.  B.  BROOM  ELL,  Prin.  Dearborn  SchooL 
Minnesota  StaU  Normal  School,  Winona,  March  13th,  1866. 
The  blackboards  in  ns«  in  this  Institution  are  all  finished  with  the  *'  Eureka  Liquid  Slating";  many  of 
them  have  been  in  use  nearly  two  years,  and  are  giving  entire  satisfaction.  When  properly  applied  upon 
a  well-prepared  surface,  this  composition  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  In  the  way  of  a  pnerfect  blackboard. 
They  are  quite  equal  to  the  best  Vermont  and  Lehigh  Slates,  besides  being  much  more  economical  in  re- 
spect to  cost.    I  most  cheerfully  recommend  this  preparation  to  the  teachers  of  the  Northwest. 

WM.  F   PHELPS,  Principal. 
Galethurg.  lU.,  April  2Mh.  1866. 
I  have  tried  the  ^  Eureka  Liquid  Slating"  upon  the  blackboards  in  my  school-room,  and  have  no  hesitap 
tion  in  pronouncing  it  a  superior  article  for  blackboard  surface.    It  Is  certainly  a  gi-eat  desideratum. 

J.  V.  N.  STA.NDISH,  Prof.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Lombard  University. 
Aurora  Institute  and  Clark  Seminarff.  Aurora,  lU..  May  Ibth,  1866. 
We  have  used  your  "Eureka  Liquid  Slating"  on  one  (»f  our  blackboards,  the  past  year,  and  ft  gives  en- 
tire satisfaction.    It  makes  an  excellent  blackboard,  better  than  any  thing  else  we  have  tried. 

0.  W.  QUEREAU  (A.M.)  PrincipaL 
Eastman's  National  Business  OdUge,  Chicago,  May  2&th,  1866. 
It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  *'  Eureka  Liquid  Slating."     We  have 
used  it  in  our  four  College  Buildings,  with  a  daily  attendance  of  1.480  students,  and  can  say  that  It  has 
exceeded  our  hopes  in  regard  to  fineness  of  sui'face  and  duntbility.    We  have  used  It  on  common  walls, 
and  upon  old  blackboards,  and  in  both  cases  It  has  given  the  most  perfect  satisfaction. 

H.  G.  EASTMAN,  LL.D.,  President;    D.  K.  ALLEN,  Secretary. 

8PE1KH1N  k  PROCTOR,  Sole  Amenta  for  the  West, 

ALSO 

Dealers  in  School  Books  and  General  School  Merchandise, 

6  CusTOM-HouBi  Plaob,  Chicago,  Jlu 


HENRY  M.  SHERWOOD, 

MANUFACTUBBB  AMD  DIALER  IN 

SCHOOL    FTJUISriTTJRE 
And  General  School  Merchandise, 

Hm  the  latest  and  most  desirable  styles,  and  best  School  Desks  and  Seats  to  be  found  in  the  Northwert. 


He  ii  also  the  iDTentor  and  Mannfkctnrer  of 


Sherwood^  s  Patent  Ink-Weil  for  Schools  j 

Which  ii  so  widely  and  favorably  known  as  the  best  in  use. 
Also,  Agent  in  Tllinois  and  Iowa  for 

Ouyot's  Wall  Maps,  and  Perce's  Magnetic  Globes. 

The  former  are  the  finest  School  Maps  made,  while  the  latter  only  need  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Other  OUTLINE  MAPS,  SCHOOL  TABLETS  and  CHARTS  of  all  kinds. 


BOSTON  AND  FRANKLIN  GLOBES,  etc.,  etc. 


H.    M.    SHERWOOD'S 

LIQUID  SLATING  FOR  BLACKBOARDS, 

ALSO 

Sent  safely  by  Express,  in  tin  cans  of  Pints,  Quarts,  or  Gallons. 

I   ^    ■ 

Paraes  wanting  anjf  thing  in  the  line  of  School  Merchandise  can  be  supplied  promptly,  and  on  ftvorablt 
terms. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


[myfl] 


HEIVRT  M.  SDERl¥OOD, 

21  IfOmbard  Blook  (107  Monroe  street),  CHICAOO. 
49*  First  door  wstt  of  the  PoiVOffloe. 


f  ilEiii '  if  Hi$Ii, 

88  &  90  Bandolph  and  69  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 

THE  LARGEST  PIA\0  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  lUE  UNITED  STATES. 


100  PIANOS  TO  SELECT  PROM. 

-A.LL  Fashionable  Styles — Every  Price. 

From  tl  e  World- Renowned 

and  Tuxniy  of  the  Best  New-Torh  and  Boston  Factories. 


ETERY   PIANO   I^ARRAIVTED   FITE  YEARS. 

OLD  FIAirOS  TAEEir  IS  EXOHANOE  FOS  NEW  0VE8. 
FIFTY  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  SAVED  BY  BUYING  IN  CHICAGO. 

I  haye  more  Pianos  than  can  be  found  in  any  wareroom  in  New  York,  Boston,  or 

Philadelphia,  and  will  pay  any  one*»  expenses  to  Chicago  who  can  prove  he 

can  buy  the  same  quality  of  instrument  cheaper,   after  adding 

freight,  in  those  cities  than  at  my  warerooms  in  Chicago. 


Melodeons!  Melodeons! 

TWENTY  STYLES,  EVERY  PRICE. 

MONITOR  ORGANS! 

FOB  CHXTBCH  AND  FABLOB  USE. 

PURE    OUa^IST    TOnSTE. 

Can  be  used  by  any  Melodeon-Player ;  does  not  get  out  of  order. 


ETery  one,  when  in  Chicago,  is  cordially  invited  to  call  and  see  our  instruments, 
whether  wishing  to  buy  or  not. 

Save  this  Circular,  and  bring  it  Avith  you. 

Address  all  Letters  A.Xi-A.3SrS03Sr     KtEEID; 

TKHPItH  OF  HDftlO,  OB[ICA.OO. 


THE  BEST  •IJVMf  CHE.IPEST: 


GEO.  &  O.  W.  SHERWOOD 


Hare  removed  from  their  old  stand,  118  Lake  £lri?i>t^  to  th«  dht  nod  inore  commodfoBi  tmO^lni 

105  IMadisoii  Street^ 

Whore  they  have  in  Btoro  iht-  ]i,iirgedt  aod  Ijest  a«KiFtment  uf 

SCHOOIi  FVRIVITIJRE, 

SCHOOIi  APPARATtrS, 

OVTI^IHE  IflAPS, 

€>}I.OBI-:$>,     CHARTS, 

All'!,  IE]  i&f:\. 

Every  thing  that  pertains  to  the  Furnishing  of  Schools,^ 

that  can  be  fauiL^I  iu  Mil-  ^t«t. 
To  supply  the  increasing  demand,  they  baveercTt^d  h  largr'  fjur-^tary  buildtbg  fur  the  \rRuaractTsn<# 

School  Farnitare  and  Apparatus. 

They  also  pij!-lL«h  n  ?irl?a  of 

oxjTLiisrE     ivfl:jft.i>s. 

The  Latest  and  \>i^i  in  x}v*  nir^Tkttt. 
Persons  visiting  the  city  in  quest  of  Fnrnilnrf  i^x  Apptimm^  will  plcaw  rutnembw  ttu  plao^ 

105   IMadison   Street,   Chicago. 

GEO,  &  C.  W.  SHERWOOD. 

Orders  attended  to  promptly.       4^  Sea  f\  fw  Clrculan  for  Fu  m  itura  »ud  App*r»i.iii. 


(successor  to  ANDREWS  lb  BIOELOW  ) 


SCHOOL  FURNISHER, 


Chicago. 


/  HAVE  THE  SOLE  WESTERN  AGENCY  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

03EIA.SE'S     SOKOOL    FTJIl.3SriTTJIl.B, 

W.  Chase  and  Son,  mannfoctiirers.  after  an  experience  of  14  r/ears  in  this  branch,  liare  so  perfected  their 
paCternB  and  machinery  that  their  fnrnitnre  has  now  no  superim",  Ea*t  or  West.  Every  desirable  style 
of  School  Desk,  $e»t,  and  Teacher's  Uesk.  slnKle  and  donble.  made.  Testimonials  in  reK<«rd  to  its  superi- 
ority are  given  by  the  Sii peri n tendinis  of  Schools  in  Cbicai^.  St.  Louis.  Blooininston,  Toledo,  Kalamazoo, 
Milwaukee,  Davenport,  and  many  other  cities  and  towns  where  it  has  been  introduced. 

M^  Over  7000  Desks  of  Chase's  manufacture  purchased  by  the  City  of  Chicago  alone. 


EXCLUSIVE   SALE    THROUGHOUT   THE   UNITED   STATES!   OF   THE 

HOL.IlROOK'S  SCHOOL.  APPARATUS, 

As  perfected  and  manufactured  by  Dwioht  Holorook,  Esq.,  embracing  Globes.  Tellurians,  Forms  and  Sol- 
ids, Holbrook's  Liquid  Slate  for  Blackboards,  etc.,  etc.,  and.evt'ry  thing  desirable  for  illustration  in  schools 
of  all  grades.  Among  the  many  edurat^irs  who  have  recnmm/mded  in  particular  the  IIolbrook  Apparatus 
might  be  mentioned  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard.  Newton  Rateman.  Richard  Edwards,  John  D.  Philbrick. 

' —   ^1  •  1^    

WESTERN   PUBLISHER    OF 

MITCHELL'S  SERIES   OF  OUTLINE   MAPS. 

These  maps  are  used  throughout  the  New-England  States.  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  more  generally 
than  any  others  in  the  Western  States.  They  represent  the  very  latest  changes  in  boundary,  are  better 
and  more  widely  known  than  any  other  series  in  America. 

1    ^    < ' 

PUBLISHER  OF 

I.  CAMP'S  PRIMARY  GEOG    APHY,  with  Maps  and  Engavings Retail  price  60  cts. 

n.  CAMP'S  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY,  embellished  with  upward  oi  60  Engravings 80  cts. 

ni.  CAMP'S  HIGHER  01'XX3RAPHY.    A  System  of  Modern  Geography— Physical,  Political,  and 
Descriptive, —  with  Maps  corresponding  with,  or  exercises  from,  *'  Mitchell's  Ontline  Wall  Maps," 

and  illustrated  by  over  One  Hundred  Engravings,  engraved  expressly  for  this  work $1.60. 

41^  Special  terms  for  first  introiuctio'i. 

CAMP'S  MAPPING  PLATES. Price  per  set  60  cents. 

The  advantages  of  Map -Drawing  are  offered  in  its  most  easy  and  simple  form  in  the  use  of  these  Map* 
ping  Plates.  ^ 

OHABTS  AND  TABLETS  OF  ALL  KIITDS. 

BOSTON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  TABLETS  {excLwive  Western  sale). 

PAYSON,  DUNTON  AND  SCRIBNER'S  WRITING  TABLETS. 

COLTON'S  OOLORta)  GliOGRAPHICAL  CARDS. 

PHIL080rB[ICjiL  JiJTD  CHEJffMCjiL  jiPr^RjiTUS. 

K}J<n  PHRUHIIRR  OF 

CUTTER'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHARTS, 

With  various  Mountings. 
4^  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Jllmtraled  Catalogues  with  Price  lists  furnished  on  appliceUion  "St 

A.  H.  ANDREWS, 

Crosby's  Opera  House,  63  Washington  Street,  OHIOAOO, 


1 


S  O  M  ETHING      NOVEL  I 

ft 

IN  AMERICAN  ARITHMETICS.  •  | 

RAH  RUDIMENTS  OF  ARITHMETIC. ! 

CONTAINING  I 

A  FULL   PRESENTATION 

OF   THE 

METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


This  work  is  designed  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  Practical 
Arithmetic.  It  combines  Mental  and  Practical  Exercises.  It 
treats  very  fully  of  the  Fundamental  Kules,  and  Common  and 
Decimal  Fractions;  and  is  the  first  and  only  Elementary  Arith- 
metic published  in  America,  that  contains  a  full  presentation  of  the 

METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  ANI>  MEASURES, 

the  Tables  of  Equivalents,  as  given  in  the  bill  recently  passed  by 
Congress,  together  with  a  laVge  number  of  examples,  calculated  to 
make  the  pupil  familiar  with  this  Very  simple  system,  destined,  at 
no  distant  day,  to  come  into  universal  use. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  to 
present  each  subject  in  one  form  only.  The  Models  of  Analysis 
are  concise,  yet  simple  and  lucid ;  the  rules,  short  and  exact ;  and 
the  examples  throughout  the  work,  sufficiently  numerous  and.  varied 
to  make  the  pupil  ready,  quick,  and  accurate  in  the  simpler 
arithmetical  calculations. 


Single  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  examin- 
ation, with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  25  cents  per  copy ;  or  a 
first  supply  for  introduction,  forwarded  by  Express,  or  otherwise, 
freight  to  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering,  at  $3.00  per  doz. 
Address  the  publishers, 

SARGENT,   WILSON,   &  HINEXE, 
^       j  CINCINNATI,    O.J 
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